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COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Board  of  Education, 

Richmond,  December  1,  1893. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  General  Assembly. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  biennial  report  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  years  1891-92  and  1892-93  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

P.  W.  McKINNEY, 
J.  A.  McGilvray,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Secretary  of  the  Hoard. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Richmond.  November  1, 1893. 

His  Excellency,  Philip  W.  McKinnev,  Governor  of  Viryinia, 

and  ex  qijirio  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

Mr.  President, — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
school  years  1891-'92  and  1892-93,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  MASSEY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Accomac  .... 
Albemarle .  .  . 
Alexandria  city 
Alexandria  county 
Alleghany. . 
Amelia  .  .  . 
Amherst  .  . 
Appomattox 
Augusta  .  . 
Bath  .... 
Bedford  .  . 
Bland  .  .  . 
Botetourt  . 
Bristol  .  .  . 
Brunswick  . 
Buchanan . 
Buckingham 
Buena  Vista 
Campbell.  . 
Caroline  .  . 
Carroll  .  .  . 
Charles  City 
Charlotte. . 
Charlotesville 
Chesterfield 
Clarke  .  .  . 
Craig.    .  . 
Culpeper  .  . 
Cumberland 
♦Danville  . 
Dickenson  . 
Dinwiddle . 


John  E.  Mapp  

D.  P.  Powers  

K.  Kemper  

James  E.  Clements  .  . 

S.  F.  Chapman  

H.  Meade  

C.  L.  Scott  

C.  H.  Chilton  

E.  O.  Peale  

F.  L.  LaRue  

N.  D.  Hawkins  

D.  H.  Munsey  

Cary  Breckinridge  .  . 
R.  H.  Sheppe.  .... 
George  R.  Blick  .... 

John  Deskins  

James  C.  Hanes    .  .  . 

J.  P.  McCluer  

R.  P.  Hunter  

A.  G.  Smith  

W.  H.  Mitchell  

Samuel  D.  Mulford  .  . 
Charles  C.  Paris  .... 
Frank  A.  Massie.  .  .  . 
W.  A.  Blankingship  .  . 

C.  G.  Mas9ey  

C.  B.  Givens  

James  M.  Beckham  .  . 

W.  C.  Corson  

Abner  Anderson  .... 
J.  H.  Long  

E.  C.  Powell  


Keller  

Scottsville  

Alexandria  

Ballston  

Covington  

Amelia  Courthouse  . 
Amherst  Courthouse 

Spout  Spring  

Staunton  

Warm  Springs  .... 

Bedford  City  

Kimberling  

Fincastle  

Bristol  

Thomasburg  

Shack's  Mills  .... 
Eldridge's  Mill  .  .  . 

Buena  Vista  

Concord  Depot  .  .  . 

Croxton  

Hillsville  

Wilcox  Wharf  .  .  .  . 

Randolph  

^Charlottesville  .  .  . 

Matoaca  

White  Post  

Simmonsville  .... 

Culpeper  

McRae's  v.  . 

Danville  

Clintwood  

San  Marino  


*Tneluding  Dan  River,  North  Danville  and  Tunstall  Districts. 
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(  OUNTY  OR  CITY. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

POST-OFFICE. 

No.  dis- 
trictsin 
county 
or  city. 1 

N\imber 
trustees. 

Elizabeth  City .... 

John  M.  Willis.  .  .  . 

Hampton  . 

3 

9 

Ed.  R.  Baird  

Occupacia  

3 

9 

Fairfax  

M.  D.Hall  

Fairfax  Courthouse  .... 

10 

30 

Fauquier  

William  C.  Marshall  .  .  . 

Warren  ton  

6 

18 

Floyd  

G.  A.  Willis  

Hylton  

6 

18 

Fluvanna  

R.  J.  Faris  

Scottsville,  Albemarle  co. 

4 

12 

Franklin  

R.  S.  Brown  .  .  . 

Dickinson's  

10 

30 

Frederick  

M.  M.  Lynch  . 

Winchester  

9 

27 

Fredericksburg...  . 

E.  M.  Crutchfield  .... 

2 

6 

John  S.  Dowdy. 

Newport  

4 

12 

Gloucester  

William  F.  Hogg  . 

Hayes'  Store  

3 

9 

Goochland  

H.  D.  Ragland  

Sandy  Hook  

3 

9 

G ray son   

W.  S.  Hale  .  .  . 

Elk  Creek  

3 

9 

Greene  

George  B.  Jennings  .... 

3 

9 

Greensville.  .  . 

James  F.  Powell 

Emporia  

3 

9 

Halifax  

Thomas  E.  Barksdale  .  .  . 

Whitlock  

10 

30 

Hanover  

W.  H.  Campbell  

4 

12 

Henrico  

John  K.  Fussell  

4 

12 

Henry  

W.  W.  Morris. 

6 

18 

Highland  

B.  H.  Hansel .... 

3 

9 

Isle  of  Wight  .... 

Gavin  Rawls 

Carrsville  

4 

12 

James  City  

James  H.  Allen  ...... 

3 

9 

King  and  Queen  .  .  . 

John  Temple. 

3 

9 

King  George  

G.  W.  Grigsby  

Comorn  

3 

9 

King,William  .... 

Joseph  H.  Gwathmey  .  .  . 

4 

12 

Lancaster  

Frank  W.  Lewis  

Litwalton  

3 

9 

Lee  .    .  . 

W  illiam  M.  Davidson 

5 

15 

Loudoun   

L  M  Shumate 

(j 

18 

Louisa  

Frank  T.  West,  Jr  

4 

12 

Lunenbu  rg. 

(Jleorge  W.  Hardy 

Green  Bay,  Pr.  Ed.  co.  .  . 

6 

18 

T.\7iioli  Kn  For 

T .  \  *  n  o  rt  Vm  v  cr 

3 

9 

James  W.  Banks  

Madison  Courthouse  . 

3 

9 

Manchester  

D.  L.  Pulliam  

4 

12 

Mathews  .   

L.  S.  Foster  

Mathews  Courthouse..  .  . 

3 

9 

Mecklenburg  .... 

W.  J.  Carter  

8 

24 

Middlesex  

William  S.  Christian    .  . 

3 

9 

Montgomery  

R.  B.  Richardson  

Christiansburg  

4 

12 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


POST-OFFICE. 


"C  o  s- 
«  o  o 


Nansemond  .  . 

Nelson  

New  Kent  .  .  . 
Norfolk  city  .  . 
Norfolk  county 
Northampton  . 
Northumberlan 
Nottoway  .  .  . 

Orange  

Page  ( 

Patrick  

Petersburg .  .  . 
Pittsylvania  .  . 
Portsmouth  .  . 
Powhatan  .  .  . 
Prince  Edward 
Prince  George  . 
Princess  Anne. 
Prince  William 
Pulaski  .... 
Radford  .... 
Rappahannock. 
Richmond  city. 
Richmond  counl 
Roanoke  city.  . 
Roanoke  county 
Rockbridge  .  . 
Rockingham  .  . 

Russell  , 

Scott  

Shenandoah  .  . 

Smyth  

Southampton  . 
>I»otsylvania  . 
Stafford  .... 
Staunton  .... 
Surry   


Lee  Britt  

George  E.  Caskie  .  . 
Oliver  F.  Taylor  .  .  . 

K.  C.  Murray  

John  T.  West.  ... 
Robert  B.  Handy  .  . 
Giles  F.  Eubank  .  .  . 
Thomas  E.  Royall  .  . 
William  C.  Williams 
Charles  E.  Graves  . 
Abram  Staples .... 
D.  If.  Brown  

F.  B.  Watson  

John  C.  Ashton  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Hening  .... 
Thomas  J.  Garden.  . 
Benjamin  Fenner .  . 

O.  B.  Mears  

H.  M.  Clarkson  .  .  . 

K.  L.  Wysor  

J.  D.  Peters  

H.  M.  Miller  

William  F.  Fox  .  .  . 
Robert  Williamson  . 

B.  Rust  

R.  C.  Stearnes  

J.  Sidney  Saville.  .  . 
George  H.  Hulvey  .  . 

M.  C.  Clark  

W.  D.  Smith  

J.  B.  Mclnturff.  .  .  . 
A.  G.  Pendleton  .  .  . 

J.  F.  Bryant  

Chancellor  Bailey  .  . 

G.  M.  Weedon  .... 

J.  H.  Bader  

George  T.  Clarke  .  . 


Suffolk  

Lovingston  

Oak  

Norfolk  

Cornland  

Nassawadox  .... 

Village  

Burkeville  

Orange  Courthouse 

Marksville  

Stuart  

Petersburg  

Chatham  

Portsmouth  .... 

Jefferson  

Gardenia  

Newville  

Kempsville  

Haymarket  

Newbern  

Radford  

Washington  .... 

Richmond  

Far  n  ham  

Roanoke  

Salem  

Lexington  

Bridgewater  

Honaker  

Gate  City  

Strasburg   

Marion  

Franklin  

Fredericksburg  .  .  . 
Bellefair  Mills  .  .  .  . 

Staunton  

Surry  Courthouse  . 
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15 
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15 
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21 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

POST-OFFICE. 

No.  dis- 
tricts in 
county 
or  city. 

Number 
trustees. 

Waverly  

6 

18 
9 

Tazewell  

P.  H  Williams  

Tazewell  Courthouse  .  .  . 

3 

Warren  

Front  Royal  

5 

15 

Warwick  

T    TT    Pvn  ■(¥<■» 

T  no  T-Toll 

3 

9 

Washington  

8 

24 

Westmoreland .... 

T.  Hunter,  Jr  

3 

9 

Williamsburg  .... 

Robert  T.  Armistead. .  .  . 

1 

3 

William  T.  Kennedy.    .  . 

4 

12 

Wythe  

6 

18 

York  

William  J.  Stores  

Grafton  

*4 

12 

508 

1,524 

This  report  covers  the  operations  of  the  public  free  schools  and  State  institu- 
tions for  higher  and  technical  education  for  the  school  years  1892  and  1893. 
Owing  to  the  limited  period  allowed  by  law  for  preparing  the  report,  expedi- 
tion in  printing  largely  determined  its 

Arrangement, 

as  follows : 

1.  Statistical  Summaries  Exhibiting  the  Condition  of  the  Public  Free  Schools, 

1892-1893. 

2.  A  Statement  Showing  the  Growth  of  the  Public  Free  Schools,  1889-1893. 

3.  Superintendent's  Review  and  Suggestions. 

4.  Part  II.,  containing : 

(a)  Tabular  Statistics  of  Public  Free  Schools,  1892. 

(6)  Written  Reports  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools — 
Digested— 1892. 

(c)  Second  Auditor's  Report  of  the  Condition  of  the  Literary  Fund,  1892. 

(d)  Reports  of  State  Institutions  for  Higher  and  Technical  Education,  1892. 

5.  Part  III.,  containing : 

(a)  Tabular  Statistics  of  Public  Free  Schools,  1893. 

(b)  Written  Reports  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools- 

Digested— 1893. 

(c)  Reports  of  Peabody  Institutes/.1892-1893. 

(d)  Uniform  Examination  Questions,  1892-1893. 

I      {e)  Second  Auditor's  Report  of  the  Condition  of  the  Literary  Fund,  1893. 
(/)  Reports  of  State  Institutions  for  Higher  and  Technical  Education,  1893. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES 

Exhibiting  the  Condition  of  the  Public  Free  Schools  for  the  School  Years  1892  and 

1893. 

[The  details  from  which  the?e  summaries  are  made  will  be  found  in  Parts  II.  and  III.  of 
this  report.] 


Year  Closing 
July  31, 1892. 

Year  Closing 
July  31,1893. 

School  Population  (Between  five  and  twenty-one< 

White .  .  . 
Colored.  . 
Total  .  . 

377,595 
275,831 

377,595 
275,831 

653,426 

653,426 

Schools  Opened                              *   < 

White  . .  . 
Colored.  . 
Total  .  . 

5,575 
2,193 

5,679 
2,223 

7,76S 

7,902 

f  White  .  .  . 
1    Total  .  . 

1,267 
520 

1,329 
454 

1,787 

1,783 

White  .  .  . 
Colored.  . 
Total  .  . 

218,946 
116,700 

227,696 
120,775 

335,646 

348,471 

Pupils  in  Average  Daily  Attendance   < 

'White  .  .  . 
Colored.  . 
Total  .  . 

123,545 
62,481 

130,398 
63,745 

186,026 

194,143 

Pupils  Studying  the  Higher  Branches  - 

'  White  .  .  . 
Colored.  . 
Total  .  . 

7,706 
839 

6,896 
873 

8,545 

7,769 

Pupils  Supplied  with  Text-Books  at  Public  ^ 

White  .  .  . 
Colored.  . 
Total  .  . 

4,724 
3,043 

4,683 
3,366 

7,767 

8,049 

Percentage  of  School  Population  Enrolled.  .  > 

White  .  .  . 
Colored.  . 
.    Total.  . 

56. 
42. 

60.3 
43.7 

51.4 

53.3 

♦Included  in  "  Schools  Opened.*' 
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Year  Closing 
July  31, 1892. 


Year  Closing 
July  31, 1893. 


Percentage  of  School  Population  in  Daily  At- 


tendance 


Percentage  of  Attendance 


White  . 
Colored 
1  Total 

( White  . 
}  Colored 
I  Total 


Teachers 


White  males  .  .  . 
White  females  .  . 

Total  white  .  . 
Colored  males  .  . 
Colored  females  . 

Total  colored  . 
I  White  and  colored 


Average  Monthly  Salaries. 


^  Males 
I  Females 


Average  Number  of  Months  Taught 


Average  Age  of  Pupils 


Total  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled,  per  School  . 


White.  . 
Colored. 


32.8 
22.6 


28.5 


Average  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  per  Month,  ( White, 
per  School  


Colored. 


34. .r> 
23.1 


29.7 
74. 


72. 


2,106 
3,646 


5,752 


911 
1,130 


2,041 


7,793 


.$31  93 


5.9 


10.8 


53 


43 


30 


Average  Number  of  Pupils  in  Daily  Attend-  (White.  . 

a nce,  per  School  )  ~  ,  , 

(  Colored. 


Cost  of  Tuition  per  Month  per  Pupil  Enrolled 


Cost  of  Tuition  per  Month  per  Pupil  in  Attendance 


Whole  Cost  of  Public  Education  per  Month  per  Pupil 
Enrolled  


22 
28 
24 

64  cents. 
$1  19 


'7  cents. 


2,064 
3,804 


897 
1,167 


2,064 


7,932 


$33  06 
27  49 


10.8 


44 


34 


25 

65  cents. 

n  17 

76  cents. 
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Year  Closing 
July  31,1892. 

Year  Closing 
July  31, 1893. 

Whole  Cost  of  Public  Education  per  Month  per  Pupil  in 
Attendance   

$1  39 

$1  37 

177 

157 

Number  frame  

4,810 

4,902 

Number  log  

1 ,581 

1,549 

27 

28 

6,595 

6,636 

Number  -with  suitable  grounds  

6,057 

6,048 

School-Houses.  .  - 

Number  with  good  furniture  

4,357 

4,265 

1,152 

1,267 

238 

261 

Number  owned  by  districts  

5,306 

5,427 

Seating  capacity— For  white  pupils  

256,165 

254,158 

For  colored  pupils  .... 

109,950 

112,646 

Total  

366,115 

366,804 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Property  Owned  by  Districts  . 

$z,uUl,ozz  14 

!j>2,7o<5,Do4  9/ 

Official  Work  of  Superintendents. 

Average  Dumber  days  officially  employed  

151 

146 

miles  traveled  on  official  business  

837 

761 

official  letters  written  

390 

388 

Total  number  teachers  examined  

8,105 

6,866 

7,656 

7,106 

"           44      visits  to  schools  

15.307 

15.852 

Average  time  spent  in  each  school-room  on  each  visit.  .  .  . 

1  hr.  10  min. 

1  hr.  5  min. 

Kkvkm  e  of  the  School  System. 

State  funds  applicable  to  public  free  schools  under  provi- 
sions of  section  1507  of  the  Code  (including  capitation  and 

$  781,967  80 

State  funds— Arrearages  paid  under  the  provisions  of  act 
of  March  6. 1882   

200,000  00 

200,000  00 

Interest  on  investments  of  the  Literary  Fund..   

41,649  84 

43,151  94 

County  funds  , 

240,355  83 

252,497  68 

District  funds 

287,244  92 

300,922  40 

229,455  65 

242,711  02 

32,699  23 

36,095  15 

$1,729,834  49 

$1,807,845  99 
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Total  Cost  of  the  Schools  to  all  Sources  for  all  Purposes 
Including  Balances  due  for  the  Year. 

Current  Expenses: 

For  pay  of  teachers  

For  pay  of  superintendents  

For  pay  of  district  clerks  

For  pay  of  treasurers  

For  rent  

For  fuel  and  lights  

For  insurance  

For  text-bookslfor  indigent  pupils  

For  expenses  county  and  electoral  boards  

For  other  contingent  expenses  

For  school  journal  

For  expenses  central  office  

Total  current  expenses  >  . 

Permanent  Improvements : 

For  real  estate,  buildings,  furniture  and  repairs  

For  school  apparatus  

Total  cost  for  all  purposes  

Amount  due  Teachers  at  Close  of  Year  


Year  Closing 

Year  Closing 

July  31,1892. 

July  31, 1893. 

$1,308,047  82 

$1,365,915  86 

48,465  00 

50,190  00 

18,096  91 

18,465  19 

43,047  61 

42,619  39 

14,831  70 

15,539  89 

41,783  93 

46,918  22 

4,210  45 

4,850  01 

5,608  57 

5,464  15 

3,027  97 

3,709  88 

35,448  19 

41,387  85 

469  78 

563  68 

9,227  19 

8,527  98 

$1,532,265  12 

$1,604,152  10 

$  144,209  35 

$  173,656  66 

13,991  26 

20,349  14 

$  158,200  61 

$  194,005  80 

$1,690,465  73 

$1,798,157  90 

$    22,153  39 

$   21,861  61 
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A  STATEMENT 

Showing  the  Growth  of  the  System,  1889-1893. 


SCHOOLS  OPENED. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

  5,268 

5,358 

5,506 

5  57iS 

Colored  

  '2,142 

2,153 

2,183 

2,193 

2,223 

7,410 

7,511 

7,689 

7,768 

7,902 

GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 

(Included  in  number  above.) 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

White  

  401 

429 

664 

1,267 

1,329 

Colored  

  122 

125 

353 

520 

454 

533 

554 

1,017 

1,787 

1,783 

TEACHERS. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

  2,294 

2,189 

2,097 

2,106 

2,064 

White  females.  .  .  . 

....  3,178 

3,361 

3,613 

3,646 

3,804 

5,472 

5,550 

5,710 

5,752 

5,868 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

  964 

930 

928 

911 

897 

Colored  females  .  .  . 

  987 

1,043 

1,080 

1,130 

1,167 

1,951 

1,973 

2,008 

2,041 

2,064 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Grand  totals 

  7,423 

7,523 

7,718 

7,793 

7,932 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

  $31  36 

$31  69 

$31  40 

$31  93 

$33  06 

  26  74 

26  61 

26  66 

26  86 

27  49 
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For  permanent  improvements : 

1889.                         1890.                         1891.  1892.  1893. 

$189,420  65          $155,454  36          $150,035  18  $158,200  61         $194,005  80 

Grand  total  of  expenses : 

1889.                         1890.                         1891.  1892.  1893. 

$1,620,808  92       $1,604,508  80       $1,636,982  84  $1,690,465  73      $1,798,157  90 

AMOUNT  DUE  TEACHERS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

1889.                         1890.                         1891.  1892.  1893. 

$24,562  56           $23,714  88           $29,473  12  $22,153  39  $21,861  61 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  KEVIEW  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


RESULTS  SHOWN  BY  THE  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  summaries  indicate  that,  as  regards  the  essential 
elements  of  growth,  the  past  year  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  school  system.  Comparing  the  year  1892  with  the  year  1893, 
I  observe  the  following  results : 

Increase  in  Revenue. 

In  State  funds  $35,540  88 

In  local  funds   42,470  62 


Total   .    $78,011  50 

Increase  in  Number  of  Schools. 

White  v  104 

Colored  30 

Total  134 

Increase  in  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled. 

White  8,750 

Colored  4,075 


Total  12,825 

Increase  in  Number  of  Pupils  in  Attendance. 

White   6,853 

Colored  1,264 

Total   8,117 

Increase  in  Number  of  Teachers  Employed. 

White  116 

Colored  23 

Total  139 

Increase  in  Average  Monthly  Salary  of  Teachers. 

Males  $1  13 

Females   63 
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Increase  in  number  of  months  taught  .1 

Increase  in  number  of  school-houses  in  use  41 

Increase  in  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year  ,  .  23 

Increase  in  estimated  value  of  school  property  owned  by  districts    $162,262  83 

Increase  in  expenditures  for  current  expenses    71,886  98 

Increase  in  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements   35,805  19 

Increase  in  total  expenditures   .  .    107,692  17 


A  striking  feature  of  this  comparison  is  the  discrepancy  between 
the  increase  in  revenue  and  the  increase  in  total  expenditures,  the 
former  being  $78,011.50  and  the  latter  $107,692.17.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  expenditures  on  all  accounts  exceeds  the  increase  in  reve- 
nue by  $29,680.67.  This  statemenf,  however,  includes  the  increased 
investment  in  "permanent  improvements" — school-houses,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  etc.,  $35,805.19— but  does  not  include  balances  on 
hand,  as  shown  by  reports  made  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 
Furthermore,  the  revenue  for  the  year  exceeds  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  year  by  $9,188.09,  no  account  being  taken  of  balances  carried 
from  last  year.  Hence,  while  the  funds  available  for  the  year  were 
ample  to  meet  the  expenses  for  the  year,  the  increase  in  revenue  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  schools.  Judging  the  future 
by  the  past,  I  do  not  question  the  willingness  of  the  State  to  do  her 
part  towards  providing  for  the  growing  necessities  of  the  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  1893  is  the  largest  recorded  for 
any  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  schools.  The  enrollment 
for  1892  fell  behind  that  of  any  one  of  the  three  years  preceding. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1892,  there  has  been  a  steady 
gain  in  the  enrollment  of  white  pupils.  The  enrollment  of  colored 
pupils  for  1892  fell  behind  that  of  any  one  of  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding. While  in  1893  there  was  a  gain  of  about  four  thousand 
(4,000)  colored  pupils,  in  comparison  with  1892,  the  number  of  col- 
ored pupils  enrolled  for  1893  was  less  than  the  number  enrolled  for 
either  1890  or  1891.  Reports  show  that  the  enrollment  of  colored 
pupils  was  largest  for  the  year  1891. 

The  total  average  daily  attendance  for  1893  is  the  largest  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  schools.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1892, 
there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  the  attendance  of  white  pupils.  The 
attendance  of  colored  pupils  for  1893,  while  exceeding  that  for  1892 
by  about  twelve  hundred  (1,200),  is  less  than  that  reported  for  any 
other  year  since  1888.  The  largest  attendance  for  colored  pupils 
was  reported  for  the  year  1890. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  total 
enrollment  and  attendance  for  1892,  or  of  the  loss  in  enrollment  and 
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attendance  of  colored  pupils  for  several  years  past.  The  former  is 
probably  due  to  protracted  periods  of  severe  weather  and  the  preva- 
lence of  contagious  diseases,  which  causes,  together  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colored  people  in  some  sections,  probably  account  for  the 
latter. 

A  slight  advance  is  made  in  the  average  session  of  the  schools. 
The  average  session  of  country  schools  has  varied  very  slightly  for 
some  years.  For  1893  it  was  about  five  and  a  half  months,  while 
the  average  for  city  schools  exceeded  nine  months. 

A  small  increase  in  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  is 
shown  by  the  statistics.  With  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two,  there 
has  been  a  steady,  though  small,  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  for 
some  years  past.  For  1893  the  increase  is  larger,  comparatively, 
than  before.  This  fact  is  also  attributed  to  the  higher  salaries  paid 
in  cities,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  : 


Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  cities  $67  83 

Average  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers  in  cities   39  45 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  counties   27  21 

Average  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers  in  counties  ....   25  48 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  State   33  06 

Average  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers  in  State   27  49 


Of  course  the  longer  term  of  city  schools  increases  the  yearly 
compensation  of  teachers  of  those  schools,  in  comparison  with  teach- 
ers of  country  schools. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  statistics  furnish  all  the  information 
desired  concerning  the  schools,  but  simply  that  they  show  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  public  free  school  system. 

The  State  has  shown  no  mean  liberality  Couching  educational 
interests.  She  has  generously  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  schools. 
Intelligent  citizens  do  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  But  in 
the  face  of  the  apparent  favor  given  the  school  system  in  Virginia, 
there  yet  remains  a  hesitancy  in  giving  the  system  a  chance  to 
measure  up  to  its  capabilities.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
school  system  is  a  thing  of  growth.  And  as  new  and  more  liberal 
ideas  are  advanced,  new  needs  arise. 

THE  SCHOOLS  MUST  KEEP  PACE 

with  other  improved  methods  in  the  great  industries  of  life.  No 
stand-still  policy  will  satisfy.  It  is  not  enough  to  affirm  that  the 
system  is  a  permanent  institution  ;  to  proclaim  that  it  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government;  to  assert  that  an  intelligent  public 
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sentiment  accords  it  strong  moral  and  material  support,  as  evidenced 
by  the  records  of  its  growth  and  expansion  year  by  year.  These  are 
substantial  and  gratifying  indications  of  the  success  of  the  schools, 
but  not  proof  that  the  system  is  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  State.  Therefore,  the  State  cannot  afford  to  rest  the  case  here. 
Evidences  of  the  success  of  the  system  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
giving  it 

GREATER  FORCE  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
revenue  applied  to  their  support,  and  upon  the  ability  and  activity 
of  the  teaching  and  supervising  forces.  While  I  am  gratified  to 
report  that  a  large  majority  of  our  schools  are  doing  good  work,  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  some  localities  the  condition  of  the  schools  is 
pitiable  indeed.  Ill-prepared  and  inexperienced  teachers,  short 
terms,  irregular  attendance,  badly  constructed  and  uncomfortable 
school-houses  with  unsightly  surroundings,  are  formidable  obstruc 
tions  in  the  path  of  progress.  And,  until  they  are  removed,  the 
schools  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  best  results — results  commensu- 
rate with  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  State  in  undertaking 
the  education  of  her  citizens. 

If  the  present  imperative  needs  of  the  system  are  to  be  supplied — 
if  the  school  term  is  to  be  extended;  if  teachers  are  to  be  paid 
living  salaries ;  if  provision  is  to  be  made  for  more  thorough  super- 
vision and  better  school-houses  and  equipments,  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  must,  in  my  judgment, 
be  raised  by  more  liberal  local  levies. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  factor  so  largely  determines  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system  as  the  ability  of  the  teaching  force.  Touching 
this  subject,  the  distinguished  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 
the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  "  whose  life  is  a  ministry  of  southern 
education,"  in  his  able  address  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Februar}7,  1892,  says  : 

"  License  to  teach  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactory 
examinations  in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  in  the  principles  of  education  and 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  As  the  State  governs  and  judges  and  legis- 
lates through  officers  fitted  for  such  duties,  so  it  should  teach  in  the  same  way 
and  prevent  the  incompetent  and  the  unworthy  from  being  the  instructors  of 
her  children.  It  should  exact  from  its  employees  in  the  school-room  the  proof 
of  worth  and  capability.  The  teacher  is  the  school ;  and  as  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  the  education  depend  on  the  ability,  character  and  knowlege  of 
the  teacher,  our  foremost  need  is  that  the  teacher  be  taught,  theoretically  and 

practically,  how  to  teach  It  is  a  grievous  wrong — nay,  a  crime — to 

place  a  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  school  life  under  the  influence  of  other 
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than  a  competent  teacher.  Every  German  teacher,  for  private  as  well  as  for 
public  schools,  must  have  had  three  or  four  years'  training  in  a  normal  school 
so  as  to  insure  thorough  competency,  and,  after  two  years  of  tentative  service, 
must  pass  an  examination  before  a  definite  appointment,  and  as  a  consequence 
Germany  has  the  best  schools  in  the  world.  A  person  there  must  acquire  pro- 
fessional training  before  he  is  eligible  for  position  as  a  teacher,  and  then,  after 
appointment,  political  rotation  does  not  endanger  his  position — only  his  own 
errors  can  deprive  him  of  his  place.  As  in  medicine,  war,  navigation,  the 
largest  and  most  accurate  knowledge  must  be  supplemented  at  every  step  by 
skill  and  address  that  come  only  by  experience,  so  teaching  is  more  than  mere 
scientific  axioms  or  theoretical  methods,  and  should  be  prepared  for  by  schools 
especially  intended  and  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Clinic  and  hospital  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  young  doctor,  and  so  the  teacher  needs  a  normal  school  and 
practice.  The  State  guarantees  to  the  new-born  child,  even  to  the  unborn  child, 
the  right  of  existence;  it  will  take  a  child  from  parents  who  train  it  up  in 
crime  ;  it  provides  for  the  abandoned,  takes  oversight  of  women  and  children, 
limits  employment  in  factories,  punishes  vagrancy  by  imprisonment.  Cities 
have  boards  of  health  and  signals  of  danger ;  social  progress  finds  not  a  few 
occasions  where  public  action  must  supplant  or  restrain  excessive  individual- 
ism and  aid  private  action.  That  the  State  should  supply  competent  teachers 
and  put  the  schools  only  in  their  hands  seems  an  imperative  obligation." 

From  the  foundation  of  the  public  free  schools,  the  State  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  by  testing  the  qualification  of  all  persons  desirous  of 
teaching  in  the  school-,  and  by  supervising  the  teacher's  work  through 
duly-appointed  officers.  Practical  results  justified  the  State's  assump- 
tion that  examination  and  supervision  would  bring  to  light  existing 
deficiencies  in  the  teaching  force.  The  evidence  furnished  by  these 
agencies  established  the  necessity  for  better  preparation  of  teachers. 

For  some  years  normal  schools  and  institutes  have  been  recognized 
as  indispensable  instrumentalities  for  teacher-training.  In  this 
special  field  of  work,  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  was  the  pioneer  in 
Virginia.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Fund,  the  State  shared  liberally 
in  the  appropriations  made  to  assist  in  supplying  elementary 
schools — at  that  critical  period  a  most  pressing  need.  In  the  exercise 
of  that  practical  wisdom  and  keen  foresight  which  have  character- 
ized the  administration  of  this  Fund,  the  conviction  that  the  schools 
would  be  best  improved  by  improving  the  teachers  led  to  the  policy, 
adopted  some  years  ago,  of  applying  the  income  of  the  Fund  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  State  has 
received  about  seventy  thousand  ($70,000)  dollars  from  this  source* 
for  the  specific  work  of 

TEACHER-TRAINING. 

Appropriations  to  this  object  were  applied,  under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Agent,  to  the  State  normal  schools,  to  Virginia  scholar- 

*  Peabody  ay>propriations  to  Virginia  aggregate  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  ($300,000) 
rlollar<?. 

D 
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ships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville  (established  by 
the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust),  and  to  teachers'  institutes  or  summer 
schools.  The  institutes  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pea- 
body fund  developed  more  clearly  the  need  of  normal  schools,  and 
hence  the  normal  school  in  Virginia  is  largely  the  achievement  of 
that  Fund. 

Appropriations  received  for  the  years  1891-92  and  1892-'93  were 
applied  as  follows : 

1891-'92.  1892-'93. 

State  normal  schools  $2,800  00         $2,750  00 

Institutes   3,200  00  2,950  00 

Total  $6,000  00         $5,700  00 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations,  eighteen  scholarships  in  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  are  allotted  to  Virginia. 

A  scholarship  is  good  for  two  years  and  is  worth  $100.  a  year  and 
the  student's  railroad  fare  to  and  from  Nashville.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  results  of  competitive  examinations  held  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  are  assigned,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  president  of  the  college,  to  meritorious  students 
who  have  attended  the  college  for  a  period  at  their  own  expense.  I 
made  the  following  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  which  occurred 
during  the  school  years  of  1891-'92  and  1892-'93 : 

1892. — George  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Rockingham  county ;  Mag.  Campbell,  King  Wil- 
liam county ;  Hawes  Campbell,  King  William  county ;  Annie  E.  Farrow, 
Goochland  county ;  Mattie  A.Hopkins,  Shenandoah  county  ;  Clara  S.  Kennedy, 
Orange  county ;  William  W.  Matthews,  Franklin  county  ;  John  Ross,  Fauquier 
county  ;  M.  Laura  Sheppe,  Staunton  ;  David  I.  Suter,  Rockingham  county. 

1893—  Mary  P.  Dashiell,  Richmond  city;  Elise  B.  Friend,  Richmond  city; 
Cornelius  J.  Heatnole,  Rockingham  county ;  John  L.  Hilliard,  Middlesex 
county ;  Samuel  L.  Hoover,  Roanoke  city ;  Samuel  D.  Shackleford,  Fauquier 
county ;  William  C.  Wampler,  Rockingham  county. 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  Virginia  marked  an  era 
of  progress.  While  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  teachers  working 
in  the  schools  to-day  have  had  the  benefit  of  regular  normal-school 
training,  these  schools  are  annually  turning  out  a  class  of  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers,  and  the  infusion  of  this  element  into  the 
system  has  already  exerted  a  most  wholesome  and  elevating  influ- 
ence upon  the  schools — an  influence  which  is  constantly  extending, 
and  the  effect  of  which  will  be  even  more  apparent  in  the  future 
than  it  is  now.  Of  necessity,  the  sphere  of  the  normal  school  is 
circumscribed.  Invaluable  as  this  institution  is,  it  cannot  open  its 
doors  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  now  engaged  in  the  schools.  The 
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improvement  of  these  teachers  is  a  necessity  of  the  times.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  show  that  this  want  can  be  best  supplied 
through  the  agency  of 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  OR  SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Curry,  in  the  address  hereinbefore  referred  to,  says : 

"  Virginia  has  not  been  remiss  within  the  last  few  years  in  establishing  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  While  stress  is  laid  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  paramount  object  is  to  teach  how  to 
teach,  yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  this  implies  general  culture  along 
with  technical  training.  Training  in  educational  psychology,  in  methods 
drawn  from  experience  and  the  study  of  mind  evolution,  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  and  associated  with  thorough  discipline  of  the  mental  powers  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  what  is  to  be  taught.  Discipline  of  powers,  a  broad  out- 
look, ample  stores  of  knowledge  can  be  utilized  and  made  practical  by  the 
professional  teacher.  As  few  can  avail  themselves  of  normal  schools,  a  useful 
expedient  has  been  devised  for  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantages. 
Teachers'  institutes  have  been  found  to  be  not  substitutes  for  regular,  thorough 
normal  training,  but  most  valuable  adjuncts  ;  and  the  growing  opinion  now  is 
that  attendance  on  them  by  the  teachers  should  be  compulsory.  To  make  this 
just,  the  pay  should  be  continued  during  the  session  of  the  institutes.  The 
instruction  in  the  institutes  has  been  defective  because  lacking  in  system,  con- 
tinuity and  thoroughness.  During  the  interval  between  the  sessions  there 
should  be  prescribed  general  and  professional  courses  of  reading;  and  subse- 
quent sessions,  by  examinations  or  lectures,  should  be  based  upon  this  pre- 
paratory study,  as  in  nothing  has  there  been  more  progress  than  in  the  art, the 
methods — not  to  say  the  science — of  teaching.  Limited  licenses  to  teach  and 
institutes  serve  to  tone  up  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  and  to  stimulate  and 
aid  all  in  higher  acquisitions.  Scarcely  anything  is  more  needed  than  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  new  conceptions  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession, 
and  to  give  to  them  and  the  general  public  higher  and  better  ideas  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  work.  Why  should  not  the  teacher  stand  on  a  common  plane 
with  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher?  " 

Virginia  is  among  the  few  States  that  have  failed  to  engraft  the 
institute  upon  the  school  system.  The  results  attending  the  contin- 
uous application  of  Peabody  aid  to  this  object  are  evident  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  our  schools.  From  these  institutes  teachers  have 
derived  practical  instruction  in  the  branches  taught;  they  have 
acquired  better  methods  of  teaching;  they  have  been  led  to  a  higher 
and  broader  conception  of  duty.  These  attainments  not  only  qualify 
the  teacher  for  better  work  in  the  school-room,  but  they  also  ennoble 
and  strengthen  his  influence  and  give  new  zest  to  his  employment. 
None  better  know  the  value  of  institutes  than  teachers  themselves. 
Despite  short  terms,  meager  salaries,  and  other  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, goodly  numbers  of  teachers  have  eagerly  grasped  the  opportuni- 
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ties  annually  afforded  them  by  the  Peabody  institutes.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  attendance  by  counties  and  cities  at  institutes 
held  during  the  summer  of  each  year  named: 


Attendance  of  Teachers  at  Peabody  Institutes. 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 

i  mo 

White 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Bedford  City 
(four  weeks). 

West  Point 
(four  weeks). 

Staunton 
(four  weeks). 

1* 
0  f-i 
R  3 

>>P 

Petersburg 
(five  weeks). 

Salem 

(four  weeks). 

Front  Royal  1 
(four  weeks).  | 

Hampton 
(four  weeks). 

Petersburg 
(five  weeks). 

Accomac  

9 

2 

i 

3 

Albemarle  

1 

18 

7 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

11 

3 

12 

6 

15 

2 

1 

Appomattox  

5 

11 

13 

1 

4 

169 

8 

3 

6 

4 

7 

55 

1 

16 

9 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

17 

1 

1 

3 

7 

12 

2 

1 

10 

Buckingham  

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

8 

1 

25 

8 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

8 

19 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

13 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 
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White 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 

'ord  City 
•  weeks). 

b  Point 
•  weeks). 

nton 
•  weeks). 

j  hburg 
•  weeks). 

rsburg 
weeks). 

m 

•  weeks ).  | 

it  Royal 
'  weeks). 

ipton 
•  weeks). 

rsburg 
weeks). 

Bedi 
(foui 

Wes1 
(foui 

Stau 
(foui 

Lyn< 
(foui 

Pete 
(five 

Sale 
(foui 

Fror 
(foui 

Han: 
(foui 

a>  a> 

Cumberland  

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

8 

6 

1 

6 

Dinwiddie  

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

8 

Elizabeth  City  

7 

1 

1 

37 

2 

1 

.  .  . 

Fairfax  

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Floyd  .  .  .  ,  

4 

4 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

Franklin  

1 

4 

2 

12 

2 

4 

7 

2 

Fredericksburg  

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Giles  

Gloucester  

1 

15 

3 

3 

7 

2 

Goochland  

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

30 

5 

16 

6 

7 

1 

11 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Henrico  

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

5 

8 

Highland  

4 

Isle  of  Wight  

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Jfinicjs  City 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

King  and  Queen  

14 

3 

1 

1 

King  George   

3 

1 

1 

2 

King  William  

1 

51 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Loudoun   

9 

4 

2 

1 

11 

1 

Louisa  

1 

1 

3 
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Attendance  of  Teachers  at  Institutes — Continued. 


White. 


-1892. 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


fit 

0)  o 


02^ 


Colored. 


White. 


t>Ccc 

CP  0) 


.2  S3 

acti- 


os cc 

I  ^ 

!    O  *> 

Pi  £ 
o 


Colored. 


o  v 
a* 


CO  £ 


Lunenburg  I  3 

Lynchburg   17 

Madison  I  .  . 

Manchester  

Mathews  

Mecklenburg  

Middlesex  

Montgomery  

Nansemond  

Nelson  '  

New  Kent  

Norfolk  city   6 

Norfolk  county   4 

Northampton   7 

Northumberland .   


Nottoway 
Orange  .  . 
Page.  .  .  . 
Patrick  .  . 


7  1 


10 


Petersburg  .... 
Pittsylvania  .  .  .  , 
Portsmouth  .  .  . 
Powhatan  .... 
Prince  Edward.  . 
Prince^George  .  . 
Princess  Anne  .  . 
Prince  William  .  . 

Pulaski  

Radford  

Rappahannock  . . 
Richmond  city  .  . 
Richmond  county 
Roanoke  city  .  .  . 


3 
2 


15 


30 


11 


27 
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Attendance  of  Teachers  at  Institutes — Continued. 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 

i  ono 

White 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Bedford  City 
(four  weeks). 

West  Point 
(four  weeks). 

Staunton 
(four  weeks). 

Lynchburg 
(four  weeks). 

Petersburg 
(five  weeks.) 

Salem 

(four  weeks),  j 

Front  Royal 
(four  weeks). 

Hampton 
(four  weeks). 

Petersburg 
(five  weeks). 

6 

5 

8 

2 

48 

2 

24 

17 

2 

7 

4 

100 

•  *  ' 

12 

4 

1 

3 

Scott   

2 

15 

Shenandoah   

1 

21 

30 

Smyth  

7 

2 

Southampton  

3 

1 

10 

8 

4 

a 

8 

Spotsylvania  

2 

2 

1 

Stafford  

1 

34 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

'  V 

13 

1 

11 

13 

1 

2 

16 

1 

1 

Warren  

} 

1 

94 

2 

Warwick  

2 

2 

2 

Washington  

3 

2 

3 

1 

Williamsburg  

1 

1 

2 

1 

Wise  

Wythe  

1 

3 

1 

York  

5 

Miscellaneous — other  States  and  schools 

16 

13 

5 

12 

45 

6 

5 

12 

410 

134 

510 

265 

259 

427 

230 

160 

221 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
at  each  of  the  institutes  held  during  the  past  summer,  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  furnishing  the  means 
for  institutes  for  years  past;  expressing  the  sense  of  the  teachers  as 
to  the  importance — the  indispensableness — of  these  institutes  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Virginia,  and  urging  the  General  Assembly  to 
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make  an  annual  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  their 
continuance  and  improvement. 

Such  improvements  as  experience  and  observation  have  suggested 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  these  institutes.  The  adoption 
of  a  graded  course  of  instruction  has  introduced  thoroughness  and 
progressiveness  in  the  work.  The  organization,  in  the  summer  of 
1892,  of 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

was  another  forward  movement.  This  school  embraced  a  depart- 
ment in  which  the  best  methods  of  teaching  were  given,  and  in  which 
the  philosophy  of  education  received  a  large  share  of  attention.  In 
addition,  an  academic  department  provided  instruction  in  the 
branches  required  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  those  which  it  is 
deemed  well  to  add,  as  well  as  in  subjects  beyond  the  range  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  so  necessary  for  that  general  culture  and 
thorough  intellectual  discipline  which  should  be  expected  of  all 
teachers,  even  those  of  the  elementary  district  schools. 

In  this  school  were  engaged  the  very  educators  that  have  made  the 
best  institutes  of  the  North  and  West  famous.  If  the  course  taught 
by  these  skillful  institute  workers,  together  with  the  various  others 
conducted  by  successful  teachers  selected  from  our  own  schools, 
could  be  continued,  and  several  more  schools  of  similar  character 
organized,  the  good  effects  on  our  schools  would  be  incalculable. 
Reports  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  School  of  Methods,  by  Superin- 
tendent E.  C.  Glass,  conductor,  with  other  institute  reports,  will  be 
found  in  Part  III.  of  this  report.  The  intelligence  and  skill  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Glass  in  organizing  and  directing  the  School  of 
Methods,  with  the  unremitting  efforts  of  himself  and  his  associates 
in  this  special  work,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  pressing  question  now  before  us  is, 

SHALL  THIS  WORK  BE  CONTINUED? 

Helping  those  who  help  themselves  is  the  rule  of  action  which 
governs  the  application  of  Peabody  aid.  The  wisdom  of  this  course 
has  been  fully  vindicated  by  the  success  attending  the  extension  of 
aid  to  common  and  normal  schools.  Is  it  fair  or  just  to  presume 
that  the  custodians  of  this  Fund  will  continue  to  lend  their  help  to 
an  agency  not  recognized  by  the  State?  Will  not  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  State  seem  to  suggest  that  this  aid  is  a  superfluity? 

I  earnestly  urge  that  a  liberal  appropriation  be  made  to  continue 
this  work,  that  it  may  be  made  permanent,  and  that  its  benefits  may 
be  made  widespread. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

stands  for : 

1.  Better  salaries  for  teachers,  and  prompt  payment. 

2.  A  longer  school  term  for  children,  and  more  effective  teaching. 

3.  Life  diplomas  issued  by  the  State  and  worthily  won. 

4.  A  deliverance  from  annual  examinations,  after  competency  has 
been  once  established. 

5.  A  teachers'  reading  circle,  with  no  fees  attached. 

6.  A  Virginia  Chautauqua,  with  a  permanent  home. 

7.  Closer  supervision,  with  salaries  that  justify  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  strong,  vigorous, 
practical  school  journal  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  such  an  one  in  Virginia.  Conversant  with  the  condition  and 
needs  of  our  schools,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
school  workers.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  potent  instrumentality  for 
stimulating  a  desire  and  appreciation  of  education  among  the  peo- 
ple. This  journal  is  doing  useful,  indeed,  indispensable  work.  If 
it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in 
the  State,  teachers  would  receive  fresh  inspiration  for  their  work,  and 
new  life  and  vigor  would  be  infused  into  the  school  system.  I  nave 
endeavored  to  impress  this  view  upon  teachers  and  school  officers  as 
I  have  had  opportunity.  Probably  six  times  as  many  Virginia  teach- 
ers are  now  reading  a  school  journal  as  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  schools — a  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  teach- 
ers in  their  work. 

EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

While  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  uniform  ex- 
aminations for  teachers'  certificates,  there  is  general  concurrence  in 
the  opinion  that  this  important  movement  has  produced  good  results 
in  Virginia.  Its  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  incompetent 
teachers,  and  to  stimulate  to  higher  attainments  many  who  are  already 
proficient.  No  one  claims  that  the  system  is  perfect.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
methods  heretofore  pursued.  I  hope  to  see  the  system  fully  intro- 
duced during  the  coming  year,  when  the  cause  of  some  objections 
now  urged  against  it  will  be  removed. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  last  year,  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  teachers  by  a  revision  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  licensing  of  applicants  for  teachers'  positions,  has  already  had  a 
good  effect.    Tljese  regulations  provide  for  the  issuance  by  county 
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and  city  superintendents  of  schools  of  three  grades  of  certificates — 
first,  second,  and  third.  The  first-grade  certificate  continues  in  force 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  two  years ;  the  second  grade  continues  in  force  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  the  third  grade  one  year.  The  subjects  embraced 
in  the  examination  are :  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  for  a  first 
and  second-grade  certificate  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  also. 
In  case  an  applicant  desires  to  apply  for  a  school  in  which  the  higher 
branches  have  been  or  will  be  introduced,  he  must  be  examined  on 
such  higher  branches  also.  No  certificate  or  permission  to  teach 
can  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
no  first-grade  certificate  can  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  taught  successfully  ten  school 
months.  The  certificates  issued  by  county  and  city  superintendents 
are  valid  only  in  the  county  or  city  where  issued,  except  that  the 
first-grade  certificate  is  valid  in  any  other  county  or  city  of  the  State 
when  endorsed  by  the  superintendent  of  such  county  or  city. 

The  Board,  furthermore,  authorized  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  issue  two  grades  of  State  certificates,  one  to  be  valid 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  known  as  the  professional  certificate ; 
the  other  to  be  valid  for  life,  known  as  the  life  diploma.  These  cer- 
tificates can  be  issued  only  to  those  persons  of  good  moral  character, 
who  passed  thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  for 
a  first-grade  county  certificate  and  such  other  branches  as  the  State 
Superintendent  may  direct. 

Such  certificates  can  in  no  case  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  has  had  an 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  at  least  two  years,  and  can  satisfy  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  his  ability  to  instruct  and  manage  a  school.  These  certificates 
are  valid  in  any  county  or  city,  and  the  holder  is  authorized  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  further  examination :  provided,  that  if 
the  holder  desires  to  take  charge  of  a  school  in  which  other  branches  are 
taught  than  those  on  which  these  certificates  are  based,  he  must  be  examined 
on  such  branches  also :  provided,  further,  that  if  a  holder  of  a  life  diploma 
shall  at  any  time  cease  to  teach  or  to  be  engaged  in  other  active  educational 
work  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  re-examination,  and 
to  a  cancellation  of  his  certificate,  subject  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  professional  cer- 
tificates are :  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  general  history,  algebra,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
ment, Virginia  school  laws,  elementary  physics,  and  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching. 
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Applicants  for  life  diplomas,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  branches,  are 
examined  in  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  English 
literature,  composition  and  rhetoric,  psychology. 

Diplomas  and  certificates  are  issued  to  applicants  who  show  a  standing  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  algebra,  and  physiology,  and  an  average  of  seventy-five  per 
cent  in  the  other  branches  required,  and  who  do  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent 
on  any  one  subject. 

If  applicants  so  elect,  they  may  be  given  two  years  in  which  to  complete  the 
examination,  and  will  be  credited  the  first  year  with  those  subjects  in  which 
they  shall  have  made  the  required  percentage. 

The  holder  of  a  professional  certificate  may  obtain  a  life  diploma  by  passing 
examination  in  all  the  additional  branches,  as  stated  above,  and  furnishing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  continued  success  in  teaching. 

Before  the  examination  begins,  applicants  are  required  to  present  to  the  ex- 
aminers satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character,  and  proof  of  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  experience.  When  possible,  testimonials  should  be  pre- 
sented from  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  last 
taught,  and  the  superintendent  who  gave  the  last  certificate  under  which  he 
taught. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  regulations,  examina- 
tions were  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  25,  26  and  27,  1892,  and  at 
Salem,  July  24,  25,  and  26,  1893.  At  the  first  examination  nine  or 
ten  applicants  presented  themselves,  but  none  making  the  required 
marks  on  all  subjects,  no  certificates  were  issued.  Several  candi- 
dates acquitted  themselves  well.  Credits  were  given  for  subjects  on 
which  the  required  percentage  was  reached.  Last  July  thirty-six 
teachers  presented  themselves  for  the  test.  Two  of  those  retired 
after  perusing  the  first  paper.  Two  withdrew  after  attempting  one 
or  two  subjects.  Twenty-four  left  part  of  the  work  for  next  year. 
Eight  essayed  answers  on  every  branch  demanded  for  the  profes- 
sional certificate,  and  one  nearly  completed  the  work  for  life 
diploma.  I  give  below  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  those  applicants 
whose  papers  would  seem  to  justify  an  attempt  to  conclude  the  ex- 
amination next  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  teachers  won  the  pro- 
fessional certificate — Miss  Eleanor  Stratton  of  Roanoke,  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Livesay  of  Flat  Ridge,  Grayson  county.  Both  these 
teachers  are  strongly  endorsed  by  their  superintendents,  and  are, 
doubtless,  entirely  worthy  of  the  great  honor  they  have  won.  It  is 
a  great  honor,  and  I  hope  next  year  to  find  hundreds  of  teachers 
striving  for  it.  The  principal  of  every  school  owes  it  to  his  assist- 
ants to  possess  one  of  these  certificates. 

These  certificates  should  be  held  only  by  teachers  of  experience 
and  ability,  and  it  is  a  grievous  error  to  encourage  others  to  hope  for 
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them.  At  the  examination  last  summer,  teachers  appeared  with  the 
strongest  endorsements  whose  educational  qualifications  scarcely  en- 
titled them  to  a  third  grade  certificate  in  a  district  where  the  teach- 
ing force  is  unusually  weak. 

Miss  Eleanor  Stratton,  Roanoke  city  :  professional  certificate. 

Mr.  James  A.  Livesay,  Flat  Ridge,  Grayson  county :  professional  certificate. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Cobbs,  Callands,  Pittsylvania  county :  orthography,  reading, 
penmanship,  grammar,  algebra,  theory  and  practice. 

Mr.  Wright  Denny,  Amelia  Courthouse:  orthography,  reading,  penmanship, 
grammar,  theory  and  practice,  school  laws. 

Miss  Louisa  Grigg,  Martinsville,  Henry  county :  orthography,  reading,  pen- 
manship, grammar,  geography,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice. 

Miss  Lila  Grigg,  Martinsville,  Henry  county:  orthography,  reading,  penman- 
ship, grammar,  geography,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice. 

Miss  Kate  Henson,  Berryville,  Clarke  county :  orthography,  penmanship, 
grammar,  geography,  physiology,  school  laws,  theory  and  practice. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Harwood,  Newport  News:  orthography,  reading,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  physiology,  civil  government,  school  laws. 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Jones,  Newport  News:  orthography,  penmanship,  reading,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lambert,  McGaheysville,  Rockingham  county  :  reading,  penman- 
ship, arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  general  history, 
civil  government,  theory  and  practice. 

Miss  Mollie  Lemon,  Houston  Mines,  Botetourt  county  :  reading,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  physiology,  civil  government,  theory  and 
practice. 

Miss  Maggie  Simmons,  Assamoosic,  Southampton  county:  orthography,  read- 
ing, penmanship,  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  physiology,  civil 
government,  school  laws. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Taylor,  Scottsburg,  Halifax  county :  orthography,  reading,  pen- 
manship, geography,  physiology,  civil  government,  school  laws,  theory  and 
practice. 

Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  Scottsburg,  Halifax  county  :  orthography ,  reading,  pen- 
manship, grammar,  geography,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wampler,  Edom,  Rockingham  county:  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  physiology,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Wharton,  Lafayette,  Roanoke  county:  orthography,  reading, 
penmanship,  grammar,  geography,  civil  government. 

I  believe  that  the  granting  of  State  Certificates  "will  give  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  larger  academic  and  professional  attainments  and  a  more 
distinctive  and  permanent  character  to  teaching  as  a  profession." 

A  goodly  number  of  states  have  organized  State  boards  of  exami- 
ners, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  establish 
such  a  board,  giving  it  authority  to  examine  and  license  applicants 
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for  State  Certificates  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  prescribe. 

DELAY  IN  PAYMENT  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Superintendents  of  the  following  named  counties  and  cities  report 
that  the  salaries  of  their  teachers  were  promptly  paid  at  the  close  of 
each  scnool  month  during  the  school  year  1892-'93 : 

Accomac,  Albemarle,  Alexandria  city,  Alexandria  county,  Alleghany,  Amelia, 
Augusta,  Bath,  Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Caroline,  Charles  City,  Charlottesville, 
Clarke,  Cumberland,  Danville,  Elizabeth  City,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fredericks- 
burg, Gloucester,  Halifax,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry,  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City, 
King  William,  Lancaster,  Loudoun,  Lynchburg,  Mathews,  Mecklenburg,  Nan- 
semond,  New  Kent,  Norfolk  city,  Norfolk  county,  Northumberland,  Nottoway, 
Patrick,  Petersburg,  Pittsylvania,  Portsmouth,  Powhatan,  Prince  Edward, 
Prince  George,  Prince  William,  Pulaski,  Richmond  city,  Richmond  county, 
Roanoke  city,  Roanoke  county,  Rockbridge,  Smyth,  Stafford,  Staunton,  Sussex, 
Williamsburg  and  Winchester— total,  59. 

Superintendents  of  the  following  named  counties  and  cities  report 
that  there  was  more  or  less  delay  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries during  the  school  year  1892-93: 

Amherst,  Appomattox,  Bland,  Bristol,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Buena  Vista. 
Campbell,  Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Craig,  Culpeper,  Danville  districts,  Dicken- 
son, Dinwiddie,  Essex,  Floyd,  Fluvanna,  Franklin,  Frederick,  Giles,  Goochland, 
Grayson,  Greene,  Greensville,  Highland,  King  and  Queen,  King  George,  Lee, 
Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Manchester,  Middlesex,  Montgomery,  Nelson, 
Northampton,  Orange,  Page,  Princess  Anne,  Radford,  Rappahannock,  Rocking- 
ham, Russell,  Scott,  Shenandoah,  Southampton,  Spotsylvania,  Surry,  Tazewell, 
Warren,  Warwick,  Washington,  Westmoreland,  Wise,  Wythe  and  York — 
total,  57. 

(No  report  from  Bedford  county.) 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  teachers'  meetings,  at  institutes, 
at  meetings  of  the  State  Association,  at  superintendents'  conferences, 
in  the  School  Journal,  and  in  Virginia  School  Reports  for  some  years. 
Still,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  provided.  The 
delay  is  almost  uniformly  attributed  either  to  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting taxes,  or  to  the  failure  of  some  treasurers  to  properly  dis- 
charge their  duty  in  paying  teachers'  warrants.  Our  teachers  are,  at 
best,  but  poorly  paid,  and  delay  in  paying  their  meager  salaries  is 
a  great  hardship  on  the  teachers  and  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
schools.  No  other  class  of  public  servants  is  so  inadequately  com- 
pensated in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  service  rendered,  as 
is  the  teaching  force,  and  certainly  no  other  is  subjected  to  distress- 
ing uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  receiving  that  compensation. 
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I  earnestly  invoke  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  guarantee  to  teachers  the  regular  and  prompt  payment  of 
their  salaries,  and  thus  relieve  our  school  system  of  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  burdens  that  now  afflict  it. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

To  discuss,  at  this  day,  the  necessity  for  higher  education  of  wo- 
men, their  capacity  to  acquire  it,  or  their  right  to  receive  it,  would 
be  to  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  or  the  justice  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  furnish  women  equal  facilities  to  those  provided  for 
men.  If  these  were  ever  debatable  subjects,  they  have  ceased  to  be 
so  among  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men. 

When  women  were  less  dependent  upon  their  own  resources  than 
they  are  now,  and  parents  were  able  to  furnish  all  needed  facilities 
for  acquiring  education,  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  but  little 
considered. 

Many  reasons  now  press  this  subject  to  the  front,  and  demand  its 
consideration.  Women  are  now  largely  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources.  Fewer  vocations  are  open  to  them  than  to  men.  They 
are  less  able  to  perform  manual  labor  than  men  are.  Some  of  the 
vocations  open  to  them  cannot  be  efficiently  filled  without  a  liberal 
education.  When  properly  educated — knowing  what  to  teach  and 
how  to  teach — they  are  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  men  as  teach- 
ers. A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  wo- 
men. The  meager  compensation  received  for  teaching  is  driving 
men  to  more  lucrative  employments  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  their  places  will  be  filled 
by  women.    These  women  must  be  educated. 

Fairness  and  justice  demand  equal  facilities  for  the  education  of 
women  to  those  provided  for  men.  Who  would  not  condemn  the 
father  who  makes  ample  provision  for  his  stalwart  sons,  to  whom  all 
vocations  of  life  are  open,  and  none  for  his  frail  daughters,  to  whom 
but  few  vocations  are  open?  Has  not  this  been  the  course  of  Vir- 
ginia? We  have  spent  millions  to  educate  our  sons,  but  almost 
nothing  to  educate  our  daughters. 

It  is  time  for  Virginia  to  free  herself  of  this  reproach. 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  Her  finances  will  not  justify  her  in  erect- 
ing colleges  and  universities  for  women,  nor  is  there  necessity  for 
her  doing  so. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reason  why  women  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Virginia  upon  precisely  the  same  terms 
that  men  are,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
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men  have,  nor  why  our  colleges  should  not  adopt  the  same  course. 
If  I  am  asked  if  I  wish  to  make  doctors  and  lawyers  of  women,  I 
answer,  I  am  not  proposing  to  make  doctors  or  lawyers  of  either  men 
or  women,  but  to  educate  them,  and  leave  them  to  choose  their  own 
vocations. 

Lastly,  self-protection  requires  us  to  afford  our  women  facilities 
for  higher  education.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  must  employ  teachers 
from  other  states  to  teach  our  children,  and  send  our  daughters  to 
other  states  to  be  taught. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  informed  that  six  Virginia  ladies  were 
teaching  in  a  Georgia  school,  all  of  whom  had  to  go  out  of  Vir- 
ginia to  qualify  themselves  for  the  positions  they  held.  I  visited 
the  school  to  learn  the  facts  in  their  respective  cases,  and  then  and 
there  resolved  that  necessity  for  a  similar  case  should  not  exist  if  I 
could  prevent  it. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  law-making  power  of  the 
State,  suggest  a  way  by  which  the  evils  complained  of  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  just  demands  of  our  daughters  met  without  imposing 
any  material  expense  upon  the  State  ;  and  I  respectfully,  but  earnestly, 
beg  for  the  subject  that  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 

MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  design  of  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  qualification  for  the 
practical  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  This  fact  has  been  too 
long  ignored,  and  many  leave  school  with  "  Distinctions  "  and  "Di- 
plomas," who  are  but  little  better  qualified  to  battle  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life  than  they  were  before  entering  school.  I  would  not 
lessen  or  detract  from  mental  culture.  I  would  rather  broaden  the 
field  of  literary  and  scientific  training  and  study.  But  I  would  add 
to  these,  that  training  and  instruction  which  educate  the  brain,  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  and  thus  enable  all  the  powers  to  work  harmoni- 
ously together.  I  would  not  stop  at  manual  training,  which  enables 
the  pupil  to  use  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  dexterously,  but 
gives  no  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts.  I  would,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, have  pupils  given  such  mechanical  instruction  as  may  ena- 
ble them  to  enter  upon  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life  under  fairer 
prospects  than  they  do  now. 

For  the  purpose  of  informing  myself  as  to  the  manner  of  organ- 
izing and  conducting  manual  and  industrial  schools,  I  visited  those 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  spent  several  days  among  them. 
My  observations  satisfied  me  that  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  in- 
troduce industrial  features  in  our  country  schools  at  present,  we 
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might  and  ought  to  introduce  them-  in  our  city  schools,  and  pave  the 
way  to  make  manual  and  industrial  training  a  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

We  cannot  hope  to  do  for  all  the  children  of  Virginia  what  the 
Miller  Manual-Labor  School  of  Albemarle  is  doing  for  the  orphan 
and  indigent  children  of  that  county  (Albemarle),  or  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg  is  doing  for  the 
white  students  who  enjoy  its  privileges ;  or  what  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute is  doing  for  its  colored  students.  They  have  endowments,  which 
give  them  advantages  that  the  public  schools  do  not  possess.  But 
their  success  in  the  line  of  industrial  education  should  stimulate  us 
to  imitate  their  example  so  far  as  our  means  may  enable  us  to  do  so. 

The  two  years  covered  by  this  report  have  been  marked  by  an  un- 
usual degree  of  activity  in  school  affairs.  This  activity  is  indicated 
by  the  interest  manifested  in  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation and  Superintendents'  Conference,  the  organization  of  read- 
ing circles,  the  organization  of  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Higher  Education  of  Woman,  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  and  other 
associations  whose  object  is  to  set  the  teachers  to  work  along  general 
and  special  lines  of  study.  All  of  these  voluntary  efforts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.    Following  is  the  programme  of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONFERENCE, 

meeting  held  at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  July  20-23,  1892 : 

Wednesday,  July  20. 
8:30  P.  M. — Opening  exercises  at  Randolph-Macon  Academy. 

Thursday,  July  21. 

ASSOCIATION   AND  CONFERENCE. 

9:30  A.  M— "  Teachers'  Salaries" 

John  W.  Daniel. 

Discussion : 

Lee  Britt,  Superintendent  Schools,  Nansemond  county. 

George  H.  Hulvey,  Superintendent  Schools,  Rockingham  county. 

George  W.  Hardy,  Superintendent  Schools,  Lunenburg  county. 

11:30  A.  M. — "  Uniformity  of  State  Examination  of  Teachers." 

John  L.  Buchanan,  Ex-State  Superintendent. 

Discussion : 

D.  M.  Brown,  Superintendent  Schools,  Petersburg. 

A.  M.  Goins,  Superintendent  Schools,  Lee  county. 

Gavin  Rawls,  Superintendent  Schools,  Isle  of  Wight  county. 

W.  A.  Simmons,  Principal,  Norfolk. 
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superintendents'  conference. 
3 :30  P.  M. — "  Virginia's  Educational  Exposition  at  the  World's  Fair." 
5 :00  P.  M— Addresses : 

J.  M.  McBryde,  President  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  President  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  State  Male 
Normal  School. 

ASSOCIATION. 

3  :30  P.  M. — "  University  Extension." 

William  M.  Thornton,  University  of  Virginia. 

Discussion : 

William  Taylor  Thom,  late  of  Hollins  Institute. 
J.  L.  Hall,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

5  :00  P.  M. — "  Elementary  Science  in  Schools." 

J.  Luther  Sheppe,  Salem. 

Discussion  : 
C  E.  Vawter,  Superintendent  Miller  School. 
O.  B.  Mears,  Superintendent  Schools,  Princess  Anne  county. 
A.  Staples,  Superintendent  Schools,  Patrick  county. 

association  and  conference. 

8  :30  P.  M.— "  Higher  Education  of  Woman." 

Miss  C.  S.  Parrish,  State  Female  Normal  School. 

Discussion  : 

W.  H.  Payne,  Peabody  Normal  College,  Tennessee. 
Joseph  Felix,  Lynchburg. 
James  R.  Guy,  Bedford  City. 

Friday,  July  22. 

superintendents'  day. 

Morning  Session,  9 :30  A.  M.  to  1 :30  P.  M. 
Afternoon  Session,  3 :30  to  6 :30  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  County  Superintendents. 

Meeting  of  City  Superintendents. 

Meeting  of  County  Teachers. 

Meeting  of  City  Teachers. 

ASSOCIATION  AND  CONFERENCE. 

8  :  30  P.  M.— "  Physical  Culture." 

Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  Norfolk. 

Discussion : 
A.  M.  Hughlett,  Bedford  City. 
"  Teachers'  Reading  Circles." 

F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College. 

F 
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Discussion : 

John  A.  Cunningham,  State  Female  Normal  School. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Superintendent  Schools,  Scott  county. 
Rush  U.  Derr,  Superintendent  Schools,  Roanoke  City. 
E.  C.  Glass,  Superintendent  Schools,  Lynchburg. 

Saturday,  July  23. 
9  :  30  A.  M.  to  12  M. — "  School  Supervision:' 

W.  H.  Payne,  Peabody  Normal  College,  Tennessee. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Discussions  were  extemporaneous  and  voluntary,  and  the  right  to 
take  part  in  them  was  freely  extended  to  those  present. 

The  writer  of  each  paper  was  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  ques- 
tions, to  explain  any  points,  or  to  defend  his  position. 

Many  valuable  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  were  published  in 
the  School  Journal.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  last  July 
are  published  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  School  of  Methods 
in  Part  III.  of  this  report. 

I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  held  in  Boston  last  February, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  the  next  meeting  for  Richmond.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  here,  February  20-22,  1894.  The  presence 
among  us  of  this  body  of  leading  school  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators will  be  an  inspiration  to  our  school  workers,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  regular  term  of  office  of  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  expired  June  30,  1893.  Under  existing 
laws  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  fill  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  these  offices.  In  May  last  the  Board  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge this  duty.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  1532  of  the  Code 
of  1887,  the  Board  also  appointed  superintendents  of  schools  for 
Bristol,  Buena  Vista,  Charlottesville,  and  Radford.  Appointments 
will  be  certified  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  as  provided  by  law. 

THE  REPORTS  OK  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

for  higher  and  technical  education,  with  other  documents,  will  be 
found  in  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  this  report.  The  condition  and  needs  of 
the  respective  institutions  are  fully  set  forth  in  these  reports,  and  I 
earnestly  commend  them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  legislation  mentioned  in  the  progress 
of  my  remarks,  there  is 

NEED    FOR  LEGISLATION. 

(a)  Defining  definitely  treasurer's  commissions  on  school  funds. 
(6)  Abolishing  the  law  concerning  examination  of  teachers  in  dis- 
tricts. 

(c)  Authorizing  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  supplement  pay 
of  county  superintendents. 

(d)  Allowing  compensation  to  school  trustees — a  per  diem  for  days 
actually  employed. 

(e)  Authorizing  the  issuance  of  license  to  teach  to  graduates  of 
Virginia  State  normal  schools,  and  to  Virginia  scholarship  graduates 
of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

(/)  Encouraging  the  establishment  of  public  school  libraries. 

(g)  Establishing  a  system  of  county  institutes. 

(h)  Establishing  county  or  district  high  schools. 

In  brief,  legislation  and  administration  should  be  continuously 
directed  towards  the  organization  and  development  of  a  complete 
and  harmonious  system  of  education — a  system  that  will  effectively 
t  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  children. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  suggestions,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
in  view  the  exact  condition  of  our  system  as  I  have  learned  it  from 
my  inspection  of  schools,  from  my  contact  with  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents, and  from  my  comparison  with  the  experience  of  others  who 
are  charged  with  a  duty  similar  to  my  own — the  administration  of 
the  most  sacred  and  sensitive  trust  that  a  Commonwealth  can  com- 
mit to  one  of  her  citizens. 

Virginia's  heroic  struggles  in  the  past,  her  glorious  survival,  and 
her  promising  future,  inspire  me  with  renewed  confidence  in  her 
willingness  and  her  ability  to  make  her  school  system  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  land. 

"COLUMBUS  DAY." 

Copies  of  the  following  circular,  issued  in  October,  1892,  were  dis- 
tributed among  school  officers  and  teachers: 

"  To  Superintendents,  Trustees,  Teachers,  and  Patrons  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Virginia. 

"The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
will  be  celebrated  in  Chicago,  October  21st,  by  the  dedication  of  the  buildings 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  memorable  occasion  will  offer  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  contemplating  the  public  free  school  1  as  the  fruit  of  four 
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centuries  of  American' life/ for  diffusing  valuable  information,  and  instilling 
patriotic  sentiment  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young. 

"  In  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  the  meeting  held  in  Brooklyn  last  February,  the  occasion  will  be  appro- 
priately celebrated  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  land.  Thus  the  thir- 
teen millions  of  children  in  our  public  schools  may  learn  a  lesson  of  practical 
patriotism  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

"Let  us,  then,  keep  fully  abreast  with,  if  we  do  not  lead,  our  sister  States  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  we  manifest  in  the  celebration  of  this  great  event.  Our 
Chief  Executive,  by  official  proclamation,  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  honor  the  day,  and  the  public  free  school,  as  the  centre  of  inter- 
est and  importance,  should  lead  in  its  observance. 

"I  therefore  recommend  that  Friday,  October  21st,  be  devoted  to  such  exer- 
cises as  will  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  programme  published  here- 
with may  be  used,  but  teachers  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  modify  it  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

"  I  desire  to  add  a  special  feature  to  the  programme  in  the  shape  of  a  collec- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  Virginia's  educational  exhibit  and  the  Mount  Vernon 
memorial  building  at  the  World's  Exposition.  The  appropriation  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  represent  these  interests  of  the 
State  at  the  Exposition,  and  unless  additional  funds  are  raised  our  exhibit  will 
not  be  creditable  to  the  State.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time 
for  expressing,  by  some  offering,  however  small,  our  gratitude  for  this 
beneficent  gift — the  public  free  school. 

"I  have  no  authority  to  require  that  this  collection  be  taken,  but  make  this 
appeal  simply  to  give  the  officers,  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  public 
schools  an  opportunity  to  contribute  their  mite  to  further  this  commendable 
object. 

"  I  most  respectfully  request  that  each  teacher,  upon  receipt  of  this  circular, 
will  announce  to  the  pupils  the  nature  of  the  special  exercises  to  be  held  in  the 
schools  on  Columbus  Day,  invite  parents  and  friends  to  witness  them,  and 
request  each  pupil  to  bring  a  contribution,  though  only  a  penny,  a  nickel  or  a 
dime,  &c,  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  contribution  from  each  patron.  Should 
any  teachers  fail  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  circular  before  October  21st,  they 
should  make  proper  announcement  to  their  pupils,  and  fix  another  day  for  the 
collection.  Teachers  will  forward  the  amount  collected,  with  the  names  of  all 
contributors,  to  the  county  or  city  superintendent,  not  later  than  November 
15th,  and  superintendents  will  forward  the  amount  collected  in  their  respective 
counties  and  cities  to  this  office,  on  or  before  November  25th.  The  funds  so  col- 
lected will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  applied  to 
the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  in  such  manner  as  said  Board  may  direct. 

"  The  following  prizes  are  offered  to  public  free  school  pupils  for  essays  on 
'  The  Life  and  Character  of  Columbus,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Discovery 
of  America.' 

"  Best  essay,  $100;  second  best,  $75;  third,  $50;  fourth,  $25;  fifth,  round-trip 
ticket  to  World's  Exposition,  June,  1893. 

"  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  provided  the  contributions  are  sufficient  to  pay  them. 
Essays  must  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  foolscap  paper,  must  not  exceed  ten 
pages,  and  the  author's  name,  age,  and  post-office  must  be  affixed  to  each.  Each 
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superintendent  will  select  a  number  of  the  most  meritorious  essays  that  may 
be  prepared  in  his  county  or  city,  not  exceeding  five,  and  send  them  to  this 
office  by  January  1st,  1893.  From  this  number  the  Board  of  Education  will 
select  the  essays  entitled  to  the  prizes." 

The  following  programme  was  suggested  for  the  observance  of  the 
day : 

1.  Doxology.    (Old  Hundred.) 

2.  Reading  Governor's  Proclamation. 

3.  Song  of  "  Columbus  Day." 

4.  Address  for  "  Columbus  Day."    (To  be  delivered  by  best  speaker  of  the 

boys.) 

5.  Collection  for  Virginia's  Exhibit  at  World's  Exposition. 

6.  The  Ode  for  "  Columbus  Day."    (To  be  recited  by  a  young  lady.) 

7.  Closing  Song — "  America." 

Ninety-one  essays  were  entered  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
in  the  foregoing  circular,  and  the  Board  of  Education  made  the  fol- 
lowing awards:  First  prize,  Minnie  L.  Talley,  Cumberland  county; 
second,  Daisy  Williams,  Norfolk  city;  third,  Joseph  D.  Felix,  Lynch- 
burg; fourth,  Cammie  Jones,  Warwick  county;  fifth,  Isabel  C.Chris- 
tian, Henrico  county. 

Virginia's  school  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair. 

CIRCULARS  ISSUED. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Preparations  which  are  in  progress  looking  to  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
have  created  a  widespread  interest  in  this  feature  of  that  great  fair  and  stimu- 
lated the  co-operation  of  school  authorities  of  many  States. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  has  done  much  to 
give  the  movement  intelligent  direction,  says: 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  is 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  great  world's  fairs  and  that  it  will  attract 
many  influential  and  observant  foreigners,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number 
of  our  own  citizens  who  will  visit  Chicago,  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  each 
State  to  show  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  popular  education  and  civilization 
as  well  as  its  commercial  features.  Where  two  States  offer  equal  industrial 
opportunities  the  desirable  immigrant  chooses  that  one  which  will  provide  best 
for  his  family.  Foreigners  must  not  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  States  of 
this  Union  do  less  for  popular  education  than  the  monarchies  of  the  world  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  few  years.  The  absence  of  a  general  educational  display 
might  give  ground  for  such  an  inference  that  could  not  be  counteracted  by  any 
amount  of  writing  and  speaking.  Unless  our  educational  display  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  made  in  Paris  and  Vienna  by  the  home  governments  every- 
body will  be  dissatisfied.    It  cannot  be  as  good  as  those  exhibitions  unless  all 
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the  educational  people  of  the  United  States  unite  their  energies  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  exhibits  and  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  for  showing  them." 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  Virginia  will  make  a  move  for  an  ef- 
fective display  of  her  resources  and  products  at  Chicago.  Her  educational 
work  will,  of  course,  be  made  prominent.  Therefore  it  devolves  upon  those 
charged  with  administering  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  to  suggest  pre- 
liminary preparation  for  a  becoming  exposition  of  the  facilities  afforded,  the 
methods  pursued  and  the  results  accomplished  in  this  important  department. 

As  preliminary  to  the  World's  Exposition  several  States  are  preparing  ex- 
hibits in  conjunction  with  meetings  of  their  teachers'  associations. 

We  have  decided  to  pursue  this  plan  and  appeal  to  superintendents,  trustees, 
teachers  and  pupils  to  aid  in  preparing  a  first-rate  exhibit  for  the  next  meeting 
of  our  Superintendents'  Conference  and  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held 
at  Bedford  City  the  last  of  July.  The  best  specimens  of  work  exhibited  there 
will  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair. 

We  want  every  county  and  city  represented  by  such  work  as  will  show  what 
the  schools  are  doing,  and  hope  every  superintendent  and  teacher  will  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  and  go  to  work  at  once. 

The  exhibit  will  embrace : 

Class  I.  Maps — 

[It  is  important  that  a  good  quality  of  paper,  of  uniform  size,  be  used  by  all 
pupils.  Regular  letter-cap  paper  is  the  right  size  for  all  work  except  that  em- 
braced in  Classes  I.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.] 

(a)  Of  Virginia — 1.  Complete  map,  with  counties,  rivers,  mountains,  cities, 
towns,  railroads,  etc.  [Mark  county-seat  "  C.  H."]  2.  Outline  map,  with  prin- 
cipal rivers,  mountains,  cities  and  railroads. 

(b)  Of  the  United  States—  Complete  map  with  States  and  Territories  and  capi- 
tal of  each  ;  also  principal  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  railroads,  cities,  etc. 

(c)  Of  the  Continents. — Outline  maps  of  any  of  the  Continents  selected  by 
teacher  or  superintendent. 

II.  Compositions,  Essays,  etc.,  on  subjects  selected  by  superintendents  or 
teachers.  These  should  be  written  on  only  on  one  side  of  regular  letter-cap  paper, 
which  is  about  eight  by  ten  inches.  A  margin  of  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
work  is  desired. 

III.  Grammatical  Analysis.— Diagrams  of  simple,  complex  and  compound 
sentences.  Use  regular  letter  paper,  write  on  one  side  and  leave  margin  of  one 
inch  to  left  of  work. 

IV.  Examples  and  Problems  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. — Full  work  to  be 
given.  Use  letter-cap  paper,  write  on  one  side  and  leave  margin  of  one  inch 
to  left  of  work. 

V.  Drawing. — Specimens  of  drawing  of  every  description  except  map-draw- 
ing.  Leave  margin  around  work. 

VI.  Written  Spelling. — Specimens  of  exercises  dictated  to  pupils. 

VII.  Penmanship. — Specimen  of  work  in  copy-books. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous. — This  class  will  include  illustrative  work  not  specified 
in  the  preceding  classes. 

The  following  items  should  be  given  on  the  face  of  every  map,  etc. :  Name 
and  age  of  pupil;  whether  white  or  colored;  date  of  execution  of  the  work; 
name  of  county  or  city  ;  name  of  teacher. 
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Superintendents  will  please  have  exhibits  prepared  and  forwarded  to  this 
Department  by  May  1st.  Teachers  should  forward  contributions  to  superin- 
tendents not  later  than  April  15th. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  map-paper  will  be  furnished  superintendents  to  make 
a  good  exhibit  in  this  department  from  every  county  and  city.  Teachers  can 
apply  to  superintendents  for  this  paper  for  such  pupils  as  may  desire  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  making  a  credit- 
able exposition  of  our  school  work.  Its  educational  value  is  such  as  to  com- 
mend it  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education. 

To  District  Boards  of  School  Trustees. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  General  Assembly  insures  Virginia  represen- 
tation at  the  "  World's  Columbian  Exposition."  This  move  touches  every 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  affects  every  enterprise  within  her  limits. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  character  and  scope  of  the  exhibit  of  Virginia's 
industrial  and  commercial  resources  and  operations,  she  cannot  afford  to  allow 
her  educational  work  to  occupy  a  secondary  place. 

In  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  looking  to  the  preparation  of  such  an 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  as  will  reflect  credit  on  the  State, 
every  school  officer,  indeed,  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  schools,  must  feel  some  interest— some  pride  in  maintaining 
the  educational  reputation  of  the  Commonwealth— and  come  to  the  assistance 
of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  matter. 

We  must  not  stop  short  of  a  first-class  exhibit,  representing  the  very  best 
work  of  our  schools.  With  the  earnest  co-operation  of  our  educational  forces 
we  can  secure  it.  Circulars  giving  an  outline  of  the  work  proposed  have  been 
furnished  superintendents  and  teachers. 

I  now  appeal  to  school  boards  to  give  this  work  their  sympathy  and  support, 
and  thereby  stimulate  renewed  interest  in  the  schools.  If  this  occasion  offered 
nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  for  imparting  a  healthy  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  education,  it  should  excite  generous  rivalry  among  those  who  are  identified 
with  that  cause. 

Dr.  Curry  manifested  his  interest  in  this  work  by  placing  at  my 
disposal  thirty  bronze  Peabody  medals,  which  were  awarded  for  the 
best  specimens  of  work  prepared  by  pupils.  The  activity  displayed 
by  many  superintendents,  teachers,  and  pupils  indicated  a  lively 
interest  in  education,  and  a  determination  to  maintain  the  good 
name  of  the  Old  Dominion  among  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 
Nothing  like  a  complete  exhibit  representing  the  work  of  the  re- 
spective grades  was  attempted.  No  public  money  was  set  apart  for 
the  educational  exhibit,  and  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  a  complete  exhibit  when  we  were  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions  of  school  children  and  friends  to  meet 
necessary  expenses.  Contributions  from  these  sources  aggregated 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 
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I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  make  passing  mention  of  the  death 
of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  which  occurred  May  11,  1893.  His  death  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Institute,  and  a  calamity  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion he  inaugurated  there.  The  citizens  of  Hampton,  in  public 
meeting,  adopted  resolutions  bearing  testimony  "  to  his  great  love 
for,  and  faith  in  humanity,  his  broad,  catholic  spirit,  his  purity  of 
purpose  and  his  complete  disregard  of  self,  as  exemplified  in  their 
midst  for  twenty-five  years  by  his  patient  devotion  to  a  cause  for 
which,  without  desire  of  personal  gain,  he  gave  his  best  years,  and 
literally  his  life." 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry, 
was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  deeply  deplores  the  loss  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  death  of  General  Armstrong,  whose  pre-eminent  abilities  as 
an  educator  were  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  the  negro  and  Indian  races,  and 
whose  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  crowned  with  signal  success." 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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TABLE 

Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  and  in  Ave- 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EN- 
TOTAL  NUMBER  ENROLLED.  I 

ROLLMENT. 


COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES. 

White. 

Colored. 

|  Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

h5 

O 

10 

1 

j  Males. 

Females. 

|  Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A  n^trirri  Q  (* 

2,216 

2,105 

1,020 

973 

6,314 

1,635 

1,611 

574 

644 

4  464 

A  1  hpTYl  d  1*1  P 

1,595 

1,512 

1,287 

1,342 

5,736 

1,163 

l'l29 

907 

1,045 

4  244 

596 

471 

374 

363 

1,804 

499 

'380 

313 

283 

1475 

Alexandria  county... 

116 

145 

166 

180 

607 

82 

101 

111 

126 

'420 

4  1  lpcrViQ  n  v 

814 

765 

165 

218 

1,962 

634 

589 

139 

174 

1  536 

A  TYl  1  '  1  i  '  1 

329 

270 

554 

609 

1,762 

257 

229 

381 

480 

1347 

A  TYT  V*  Qrct 

1,077 

1  060 

951 

799 

3,887 

831 

824 

544 

564 

2 '763 

A  t  »  »"W  »  T 1 1 '  1  f  f  1  i  \' 

'744 

'688 

476 

564 

2  472 

568 

543 

341 

474 

l'926 

A  n  crn  <at.fi 

3,040 

2,602 

760 

735 

7,137 

2,429 

2,165 

601 

615 

5'glQ 

Bath 

467 

416 

42 

55 

980 

384 

367 

39 

47 

'837 

"Rod  fnT*r1 

2,517 

2,266 

1,113 

1,229 

7,125 

1,807 

1,717 

777 

958 

5  259 

"Rio  r>  e\ 

737 

646 

35 

36 

1,454 

605 

526 

24 

26 

l'l81 

1,487 

1,368 

511 

505 

3,871 

1,183 

1,138 

415 

410 

3' 146 

718 

742 

940 

1,247 

3,647 

548 

607 

672 

932 

2 '759 

672 

620 
669 

1,292 

490 

476 

'966 

670 

676 

720 

2,735 

520 

548 

462 

554 

9  ft84 

1,106 

1,100 

1,112 

930 

4,248 

806 

844 

652 

824 

0,1.60 

749 

656 

833 

886 

3,124 

544 

507 

572 

686 

9  'IRQ 

2,189 

1,959 

18 

35 

4,201 

1,707 

1,483 

13 

27 

Q  930 

125 

115 

250 

315 

805 

109 

99 

169 

224 

601 

Charlotte  

669 

589 

728 

906 

2,892 

469 

499 

530 

679 

2,177 

804 

774 

625 

745 

2,948 

628 

619 

459 

539 

2,245 

Clarke  

579 

409 

283 

254 

1,525 

413 

298 

208 

194 

1,113 

Craig  

605 

543 

36 

36 

1,220 

538 

480 

33 

34 

1,085 

Culpeper  

714 

607 

775 

759 

2,855 

528 

485 

627 

576 

2,216 

Cumberland  

321 

359 

455 

641 

1,776 

271 

330 

345 

489 

1,435 

Danville  

352 

332 

424 

502 

1,610 

295 

279 

277 

401 

1,252 

Danville  district  

1,277 

1,158 

1,117 

1,230 

4,782 

1,021 

919 

802 

916 

3,658 

Dickenson  

773 

600 

1,373 

543 

400 

943 

Dinwiddie  

617 

567 

684 

819 

2,687 

492 

464 

461 

633 

2,050 

Elizabeth  City  

366 

214 

530 

443 

1,553 

263 

258 

389 

423 

1,333 

Es.sex  

341 

315 

563 

551 

1,770 

260 

265 

369 

471 

1,365 

Fairfax  

1,308 

1,181 

608 

535 

3,632 

945 

906 

436 

417 

2,704 

Fauquier  

1,711 

1,512 

1,005 

809 

5,037 

1,262 

1,100 

708 

559 

3,629 

Floyd  

1,928 

1,623 

138 

130 

3,819 

1,492 

1,154 

123 

109 

2,878 

Fluvanna  

486 

.361 

381 

404 

1,632 

364 

292 

267 

315 

1,238 

Franklin  

2,964 

2,624 

496 

655 

6,739 

2,175 

1,900 

475 

547 

5,097 

Frederick  

1,486 

1,321 

112 

89 

3,008 

1,170 

1,070 

80 

75 

2,395 

Fredericksburg  

244 

292 

145 

147 

828 

204 

254 

116 

122 

696 

Giles  

1,113 

898 

101 

98 

2,210 

842 

700 

84 

81 

1,707 

Gloucester  

509 

466 

787 

840 

2,602 

409 

380 

648 

581 

2,018 

Goochland  

434 

455 

666 

712 

2,267 

350 

397 

448 

527 

1,722 

Grayson  

2,082 

1,837 

87 

74 

4,080 

1,630 

1,452 

70 

60 

3,212 

Greene  

456 

424 

164 

160 

1,204 

350 

336 

114 

124 

924 

Greensville  

311 

307 

408 

514 

1,540 

228 

249 

284 

376 

1,137 

Halifax  

1,732 

L578 

1,444 

1,830 

6,584 

1,223 

1,210 

1,006 

1,320 

4,759 

Hanover  

857 

'808 

805 

840 

3,310 

643 

634 

560 

658 

2,495 

Henrico  

919 

870 

913 

1,015 

3,717 

671 

646 

689 

775 

2,781 

Henry   

1,352 

1,190 

926 

930 

4,398 

636 

869 

528 

570 

2,603 

1 I  Lghland  

636 

527 

26 

23 

1,212 

543 

514 

23 

20 

1,100 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
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Xo.  l, 


rage  Daily  Attendance,  Percentage,  Average  Age,  &c. 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTEND- 
ANCE. 


White. 


Colored. 


CO 

CO 

J, 

CO 

CD 

1 

<a 
% 

£ 

Ma] 

2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1,175 

1.215 

433 

396 

841 

832 

711 

802 

485 

358 

298 

265 

65 

81 

85 

95 

454 

409 

110 

124 

183 

161 

242 

307 

533 

561 

390 

361 

362 

321 

196 

267 

1,847 

1,623 

465 

475 

260 

253 

23 

32 

1,308 

1,154 

516 

670 

441 

343 

23 

24 

826 

786 

299 

290 

340 

405 

413 

605 

366 
330 

364 

365 

318 

402 

570 

599 

453 

.586 

331 

345 

356 

436 

1,106 

956 

12 

23 

82 

73 

102 

1:35 

332 

338 

385 

481 

464 

424 

303 

367 

293 

203 

157 

146 

409 

361 

28 

30 

391 

353 

396 

422 

193 

222 

207 

309 

261 

24U 

231 

295 

706 

657 

555 

634 

365 

242 
382 

822 

323 

379 

221 

179 

311 

306 

173 

173 

235 

294 

675 

656 

315 

285 

864 

699 

502 

400 

980 

848 

79 

70 

252 

208 

182 

209 

1,590 
XX9 

1,370 

275 

425 

798 

68 

61 

186 

221 

103 

106 

509 

491 

60 

57 

247 

280 

400 

452 

236 

284 

276 

329 

1,139 

1,016 

49 

43 

224 

216 

76 

78 

152 

167 

193 

257 

848 

908 

881 

1,060 

125 

440 

:W 

463 

506 

499 

569 

64(5 

(562 

630 

462 

409 

312 

315 

15 

15 

=  -  ; 
-  z  - 
'-  ~- 

Ss§S 


o 
Eh 

15 

3,219  | 
3,186  1 
1,406 

326 
1,097 

893  I 
1,845 
1,146 
4,410 

.568 
3,648 

831  I 
2,201 
1,763 

730 
1,415 
2,208 
1,408 
2,097 

392 
1,536 
1,558 

799 

828 
1,502 

931 
1,033 
2,568 

007 
1,400 
1,017 

875 
1,931 
2,465 
1,977 

851  I 
3,660  : 
1,816  ; 

610  . 
1,207 
1,379 
1,125 
2,247 

594 

769 
3,047 
1,728 
2,220 
2,103 

•  157 


16 


—  z  ~  - 

-  -  — 

~~  Z  Z  m  - 

cl  a  £  tt  i 
-  -  -  - 
■ji—  -~  - 


18  !  19 


65  43 
47  40 
37  38 
49 


50 
50 
38 
40 
37 
30 
40 
40 
53 

62  I   26  I 


36  18 

25  23 

29  29 

22  26 

40  39 

31  !  18 

25  20 

33  23 

40  1  36 

34  17 
34  16 

41  42 


28 

23  1 

27 

24 

32 

35 

21 

25 

25 

.53 

29 

39 

31 

33 

23 

35 

28 

25 

31 

25 

47 

25 

38 

39 

45 

32 

25 

33 

40 

28 

2.s 

30 

24 

27 

34 

34 


a  © 

—  n  i. 
z~~ 


21  22 


g 

z  '- 

■J- 

0  - 

o 

CD-*3 
il  — 
~ 

-H  CO 

< 


143  j  8 
145  H 
45  11 


17   

150  18 

23  |  

103 

23 

18 

22 


20 
100 

72 
1 18 


43 


119 
150 


68  I 

83  I 

87 

70 

69 

62 

70 

05 

OS 

81 
71 

82 
.33 
09 


20 
125 


25 
30 
24 
50 
65 
22 
25 

119 
80 
28 

175 
13 


l.i 


24  |  25 

40  10. 
32  11. 
4S  11. 
47  10.2 
30  10.4 

32  10.9 

41  111.6 

38  1IO.8 

27  110.8 
26  11. 

33  11. 

28  |11.4 

29  10.7 
32  11. 

39  10. 
24  11.2 

34  10. 
28  12. 

35  11. 


25 


28  11.2 

29  10.5 

29  10. 

30  11. 
40  10.4 
37  11.4 

28  10. 
26  10.2 
39  10. 
30  10.6 

29  11.5 

30  11.8 

29  11. 
26  11.7 
33  10. 

25  11. 
53  11. 

30  11.1 
39  ilO. 

26  11.1 
37  11. 
29  10.8 
29  10.5 


31 


10. 
10.5 
10.5 
10.9 
20  10.8 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


TABLE  No.  1— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 

i 

z 

o 
o 

4 

£ 
O 

b 

/'  «'*>.' 
7 

8 

9 

10 

T«1p  nf  Wicrht 

586 

578 

427 

534 

2  125 

429 

4^9 
400 

998 
ozo 

404 
4U4 

~\  R'\  \ 
l,bl4 

101 

121 

900 

zuu 

225 

ft77 
O/  / 

lOQ 

luy 

1  AO 

1UU 

145 

168 

522 

379 

387 

535 

625 

1  926 

onr 
ouo 

394 
OZ4 

41  9 
410 

489 
4oZ 

1  £94 
1,0Z4 

King  George  

348 

349 

399 

342 

1,438 

250 

269 

282 

260 

1,061 

TTino-  William 

374 
o/4 

o40 

con 
ozy 

£89 

ooz 

1  CQO 

l,ooU 

9Q7 

zy/ 

OOO 

zyz 

363 

/(97 

4z7 

1,379 

9ft  ^ 
ZOO 

941 

Z41 

391 

440 

44U 

1  9ft7 
1,Z0/ 

ZU7 

1  oo 

iyo 

204 

332 

941 

9  7W 

9  497 
_,4_/ 

84 

o4 

78 
/O 

£  Q41 
O,o41 

9  OICA 

z,U0b 

1  70ti 

1,/zb 

73 

71 

3,926 

1  945 

1  576 

826 

702 

5  049 

1  380 

i,ooy 

1  91 1 
l.Zll 

£90 

000 

4Q9 
400 

9  fiOl 

o,bZi 

T  i^ii  i  cq 

'g27 

'679 

872 

951 

3  129 

3ft0 

ooy 

401 

4U1 

40  R 

4ob 

A90 

DZo 

1  OQ4 

l,oo4 

445 

433 

462 

559 

1  8QQ 

393 

OOO 

OZO 

907 
Zo/ 

obO 

1  91 A 

l,olU 

945 

702 

965 

9  38Q 

9,  ooy 

ft47 
04/ 

aio 
oiy 

££7 
00/ 

7QQ 

/yy 

O  OOO 
Z,oZZ 

ATo  rl  i  cr^Ti 

670 

650 

390 
OZU 

3£0 
oou 

1  QQO 

i,yyu 

41ft 
41D 

AAA 

ouu 

99A 

Zob 

9RA 

ZbU 

1  £19 
1 ,01Z 

330 
ooy 

30^ 

oyo 

277 

3££. 
000 

1  3fift 

1.000 

9ft8 
ZOo 

909 
OUo 

109 

iyz 

OQR 

Zob 

OQQ 

yyy 

465 

462 

938 
Zoo 

93  £. 

ZOO 

1  400 
1,4UU 

9Q7 

oy/ 

989 
OOO 

1  Q7 

iy/ 

1Q1 

lyi 

1,168 

965 

Q1Q 

yiy 

1  *V79 
1,0/ Z 

1  817 

1,01/ 

£.  979 

o,z/o 

7^8 

/Oo 

719 
/4o 

1,064 

1,303 

3,868 

OO/ 

292 

380 
OOU 

403 
4UO 

1  419 
1,41Z 

9=;7 

Z0/ 

O'Xl 

zzy 

907 
ZO/ 

9^A 

o4U 

1,113 

1  675 

1  £84 
1,004 

307 

oy/ 

431 
4ol 

4  087 
4,UO/ 

1  919 
1,Z4Z 

1  99Q 

i,zoy 

339 

371 

9  lOI 

o,iyi 

'si  3 

olO 

743 
/  40 

704 
/U4 

SftS 
0O0 

Q  198 
0,  IZo 

bUo 

577 

500 

614 

2,294 

1  039 

l,UOZ 

955 

<i£0 
OOU 

£33 
OOO 

Q  170 

0,1 /U 

74  A 
/44 

740 

446 

463 

2,393 

170 
1  IK) 

171 
1/1 

90Q 

zuy 

94ft 
Z4D 

7QA 

/yo 

149 
14Z 

194 
lo4 

ibl 

201 

«9C 

boo 

73fi 
/  OO 

oyz 

ouu 

70ft 
/UD 

9  ft34 
Z,0o4 

£49 
04Z 

OzO 

396 

579 

2,042 

yUl 

087 
oo/ 

1  47c; 
1,4/0 

1  £ft4 
1,004 

A  Q07 
4,oZ/ 

<?77 

b/  / 

RCV7 

by/ 

1,027 

1,100 

3,501 

40O 

41Q 
4iy 

coi 
0Z1 

£fi7 
OO/ 

1  QQO 

i,yyz 

358 

999 
OZO 

297 

379 

1,357 

"N"AT*t  Vl  11  TY1  l"»PVl  ii  ti  fl 

565 

461 

284 

323 

1  633 

453 

385 

207 

250 

1  295 

436 

401 

ft03 
DUO 

ft30 

ooy 

9'o7Q 

z,u/y 

99ft 
oZD 

"OOZ 

404 

£AQ 
OUo 

1  RAfi 
l,b4U 

722 

ftftS 
DDO 

662 

71 1 
/ 11 

9  7ft3 
Z,/Do 

oyy 

ooz 

£40 

o4y 

/no 
bio 

9  998 
Z,oZO 

1  569 

1  391 
l,OZl 

108 

loo 

18ft 
loD 

3  974 
o,Z/4 

1  91  8 
1,Z10 

1  07A 
1,U/U 

1  ££ 
100 

i  47 

14/ 

9  £QO 

z,oyu 

1  700 
1,/yU 

1  870 
1,0/U 

970 
Z/U 

900 

zyu 

4  990 
4,ZZU 

1  998 
l,ZZo 

1  97A 
1,Z/U 

1  £A 

10U 

17A 

l/u 

9  01  0 

Z,olo 

fto^ 
oyo 

ft73 
O/o 

780 

/  OU 

1  084 
1,U04 

3  939 

o,zoz 

Rt  9 

bio 

,-QQ 

oyy 

boo 

OQ£ 

y.30 

O  0O9 
Z,oUZ 

1  4ft8 

l,4Do 

1  ft99 

730 

1  9Qft 

l,zyo 

£  1 0£ 

o,izo 

1,10/ 

i  990 

l,oZU 

RZ.  1 

bo4 

QRn 
ybU 

4  1A1 
4,1U1 

48fi 
loo 

£19 
OIZ 

218 

99Q 

zzy 

1  44£ 
1,440 

901 
oy4 

49Q 

4zy 

1  Q- 

iyo 

00£ 

zzo 

1  949 
I,Z4o 

276 

941 
Z41 

"370 

O/U 

419 
41Z 

1  9QQ 

i,zyy 

91 Q 

ziy 

oo/: 
ZUb 

Zbo 

91 R 

olb 

l,UUb 

"Pi'iT"ir*o  XT'  / 1  ttt o  ivl 

488 

436 

804 

965 

2  693 

989 
ooz 

9ftfi 
ODD 

ft7ft 
0/0 

ft74 
0/4 

9  0Q8 
z,uyo 

PriTi^'p  /  ■  /   ^  v  (to 

319 

341 

041 

490 

633 

1  783 

228 

948 
Z4o 

910 

oiy 

409 
4UO 

1  1Q8 
i,iyo 

Prinr*p  W^illiiiYi 

768 

676 

302 

260 

2'o06 

590 

538 

219 

198 

1  545 

559 

477 

351 

3  £8 

0O0 

l'745 

447 

407 
4U/ 

98Q 

zoy 

277 

1  1  99 
l,iOO 

Q7£ 

y/o 

91  R 

010 

999 
OOZ 

O  *7KR 

z,  /  Ob 

c=;e 
000 

/bo 

9£A 

ZoU 

9Q7 

zo/ 

9  119 
Z,llo 

ftft9 
OOO 

thrift 
OUb 

999 
000 

OQA 

ZoU 

1  TOO 

1,/oZ 

"QO 

Ooz 

QCO 

ooy 

OQ9 

Zoz 

914 
Z14 

1  417 
1,41/ 

3  227 

3  4ft3 
o,40o 

1  044 

l,y44 

9  807 
Z,OU/ 

11  441 
11,441 

O  £ftO 
Z,ODU 

9  794 
Z,  /  Z4 

1  ftQQ 
l,0OO 

9  4A1 
Z,4U1 

Q  318 

y,oio 

'491 
401 

AIR 

9£9 

zoo 

z/y 

1  QOQ 

i,ooy 

317 

296 

109 
1©Z 

OOO 

ZZZ 

1  A17 
1,U1/ 

yoo 

1  1  QQ 

977 
Z7  1 

QQ? 

oy/ 

O  7RR 

z,/bb 

533 

650 

154 

OOA 

1  £fl1 

l,0bi 

1  IOC 

1   1  1  R 

I, lib 

44Q 

44y 

£17 

01/ 

Q  oon 

1,006 

869 

347 

406 

9  fl9Q 

z,bZo 

2  066 

1  8ft9 
1,OOZ 

627 

£Q1 

oyi 

K  A  AR 
O,140 

1  KAO 
1,04Z 

1  1A7 

1,4b/ 

408 

4yo 

4ft0 
4DO 

3  07^ 

o,y/o 

3'78t 
o,  zoo 

9  Q87 
0,00/ 

90£. 
OUO 

980 
ZoU 

7  7^7 

/,/o/ 

9  OOO 

9  ORR 

z,obb 

949 

Z4o 

991 
ZOl 

ft  3ft0 

o,ooy 

2  240 

1  Q7Q 

i,y/o 

104 
1U4 

87 
0/ 

A  AfiA 
4,4U4 

1  71  8 
1,/ 10 

1  £QQ 

i,oyo 

Q4 

y4 

77 
/  / 

3  489 
o,4oz 

9  OCA 
0,ZOU 

q  nan 
o,UoU 

ftO 

ou 

40 
4U 

R  AR(\ 
0,40U 

Z,OoO 

9  9Q£ 

z,zyo 

40 

Q- 

OO 

4  010 

4,yiu 

9  £/}£ 
Z,obo 

2,092 

75 

CO 

oy 

4,801 

2,118 

1,741 

50 

52 

Q  QCl 

o,ybl 

1,494 

1,419 

130 

145 

3,188 

1,032 

1,071 

102 

119 

0  994 

08ft 

/OO 

Q90 

you 

1  ao£ 
l,Uoo 

Q  RRQ 

o,ooy 

674 

608 

RTR 
0/0 

7Qfi 

/yb 

9  7  £4 
Z,/04 

518 

497 

512 

543 

2,070 

413 

411 

317 

350 

1,491 

Stafford  

639 

551 

181 

145 

1,516 

459 

416 

127 

107 

1,109 

360 

368 

195 

236 

1,159 

312 

316 

157 

193 

978 

345 

272 

418 

422 

1,457 

248 

208 

258 

276 

990 

Sussex  

436 

427 

641 

838 

2,342 

339 

345 

427 

567 

1,678 

Tazewell  

1,607 

1,503 

295 

210 

3,615 

.1,490 

1,237 

258 

205 

3,190 

Warren  

825 

765 

203 

145 

1,938 

664 

640 

156 

117 

1,577 

"Warwick  

222 

211 

208 

203 

844 

173 

162 

156 

152 

643 

3,617 

3,185 

398 

413 

7,613 

2,667 

2,368 

307 

340 

5,682 

Westmoreland  

390 

360 

369 

386 

1.-505 

303 

302 

272 

303 

1,180 

Williamsburg  

55 

66 

35 

58 

214 

42 

51 

29 

45 

167 

Winchester  

316 

286 

99 

91 

792 

259 

242 

87 

73 

661 

Wise  

1,469 

1,374 

14 

13 

2,870 

994 

916 

13 

11 

1,934 

Wythe  

1,715 

1,656 

264 

287 

3,922 

1,293 

1,255 

205 

217 

2,970 

York  

352 

309 

355 

519 

1,535 

289 

238 

201 

254 

982 

Totals  

114,055 

104,891 

55,386 

61,314 

335,646 

86,767 

82,209 

39,746 

46,513 

255,235 
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Continued. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


20 

21 

307 



327 



247 

310 

1,191 

52 

47 

28 

27 

71 

74 

73 

65 

95 

115 

348 

81 

31 

62 

24 

67 

67 

196 

213 

266 

289 

964 

50 

46 

26 

22 

65 

62 

158 

172 

184 

177 

691 

52 

50 

25 

24 

64 

67 

228 

236 

257 

301 

1,022 

53 

42 

34 

20 

79 

68 

124 
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TABLE 

Showing  Amount  of  Money  Paid  Out  during  the 


COUNTIES 
AND 
CITIES. 


PAID  OUT  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


For 

Teachers'  §2  bp 


Wages. 

-  .  rt  a 
 -.  I 


02^ 
-  = 

—  ct 
O 


cs  a 
-  a 


so  ~  3 

.Sp  ft 

-  —  - 

cue 

fa 


©  e 

©  2 


3!  >.~  O 


w  g  - 


-   -   SO  50  C 


3 

4 

5 

S  471 

05 

$  219  61 

$  970 

L5 

799 

886 

(i] 

3,078 

It 

450 

00 

3,256 

93  00 

306 

11 

1,676 

01 

15  18 

415 

19 

279 

16 

5  70 

382 

56 

594 

05 

102  00 

462 

15 

894 

35 

11  15 

277 

27 

5.02:i 

9S 

10  00 

1,648 

52 

I'll' 

20 

122  45 

149 

03 

2,860 

66 

41  44 

934 

16 

413 

86 

80  55 

229 

83 

1,620 

63 

17  18 

470 

53 

746 

51 

109  94 

689 

22 

156 

48 

394 

30 

5  00 

520 

1,721 

84 

37  10 

880 

73 

794 

56 

321  70 

377 

L0 

83 

48 

494 

99 

84 

.17 

15  00 

195 

97 

1.629 

70 

178  85 

306 

85 

1,176 

90 

1,252  85 

809 

52 

808 

78 

77  21 

413 

16 

88 

90 

111  86 

209 

97 

2,541 

44 

43  00 

608 

23 

184 

75 

297 

28 

390 

45 

686 

75 

749 

36 

102  67 

1,070 

11 

94 

96 

2  00 

140 

til 

946 

58 

539  52 

541 

78 

293 

91 

L28  20 

477 

58 

124 

60 

62  86 

219 

32 

2,936 

66 

346  36 

697 

20 

2,898 

54 

299  00 

1.010 

62 

1,156 

52 

1  65 

528 

72 

15 

5  15 

218 

21 

1,043 

34 

614  50 

809 

05 

1,967 

19 

273  18 

695 

30 

231 

OS 

2  30 

•  172 

70 

1,300 

10 

429 

384 

93 

7  40 

479 

61 

1,156 

34 

8  40 

409 

83 

170 

00 

249 

05 

163 

15 

260  42 

215 

78 

598 

01 

241 

25 

1,718 

25 

55  71 

1,010 

79 

1,544 

31 

23  55 

650 

01 

o  , 

— -~  ■ 

5  —  y- 
=  z 

6  eS  a 
hi  s  y 
a  e  ~ 

a3  ^"2 


Accomac  

Albemarle  

Alexandria  city  

Alexandria  county 

Alleghany  

Amelia  

Amherst  

Appomattox  

Augusta  

Bath  

Bedford..  

Bland  

Botetourt  

Brunswick  

Buchanan  

Buckingham  

Campbell  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Charles  City  

Charlotte  

Chesterfield.  

Clarke  

Craig  

Culpeper  

Cumberland  

Danville  

Danville  District  

Dickenson  

I  Jinwiddie  

Elizabeth  City  

Essex  

Fairfax  

Fauquier  

Floyd  

Fluvanna  

Franklin  

Frederick  , 

Fredericksburg  

Giles  

Gloucester  

Goochland  

Grayson  

Greene  

Greensville  

Halifax  

Hanover  


819,585 

22.(liil 
14,175 
2,880 
7,291 
7.711 
12,277 
6,429 
31,118 
3,906 
22,-534 
3,520 
12.5H0 
11,202 
3,491 
9,612 
15,682 
11.570 
9,535 
3.010 
10.071 
12,899 
6,809 
3,302 
11.090 
6,464 
12,044 
15.027 
2.07S 
10.: 
8,087 
5,894 
15,515 
20,972 
9,595 
6,406 
16,935 
11,939 
3,907 
6,225 
8,143 
7,804 
8,387 
3,507 
5,147 
24,400 
11,707 


14 


32  70 


10  .50 


9  60 
128  18 

"139  "l6" 

"IfiW 
66  00 
20  09 

85  50 

""e"  "do" 
570  35 

132  00 


139  00 
40  90 


$3,-501  54 
717  34 

3,742  04 
641  70 
014  -57 
294  18 
242  64 
201  68 

1,556  75 
187  85 

1,200  18 
65  .56 
.547  90 
771  86 
16  66 
424  16 

3,429  02 
286  04 
142  20 
481  2S 

"1^56182 
889  22 
67  34 
1,174  90 
421  75 
1.712  85 
1,082  65 


278 

76 

1,891 

15 

314  32 

448 

55 

2,259 

11 

15  00 

3,896 

67 

307 

34 

13  80 

854 

70 

-5  00 

275 

56 

111  04 

1,650 

51 

620 

63 

10  00 

560 

43 

70  27 

328 

87 

4  80 

349 

02 

5  00 

35 

25 

37  00 

278 

63 

265 

93 

925 

16 

38  42 

378 

07 
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Xo.  5. 


Year;  also  Balances  on  Hand  and  Debts  Due. 


BALANCES  ON  HAND  AUG.  1, 1892. 

Grand 
Total. 

DEBTS  DUE  AUG.  1, 1892. 

Total 
Paid  Out. 

m 
O 

z.  — 

Balance  of  dlsl rid  funds  <>n 
hand. 

Balance1  of  stale  funds  on 
liand. 

Balance  of  other  funds  on 
hand. 

CO 

s 
< 

02 
if 

s 
■3 

+3 
•~ 

© 

0 

— 

<; 

A  mounl  due  for  all  <>i  tier 
expenses. 

8 

9  10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

824,748  lit 
24,500  72 
21,445  15 

7,177  04 
10,022  70 

8.075  US 
13,678  :« 

7.S2:;  55 
40,385  58 

4,607  90 
27,709  9li 

L310  5] 
15,301  76 
13,675  36 

4.078  54 
11,355  19 
21, 83«  69 
18.349  65 
10.2i 12  38 

3,737  74 
18,l>21  18 
17,8.32  IK) 

8.997  10 

3,780  80 
15,597  38 

7,408  94 
15,734  .V) 

18.  (132  11 
3,21.-.  64 

12.095  .V, 
10,87s  :;i 

7,064  31 
21,754  44 
29,092  11 
11,589  36 

7.570  10 

19,  <>83  09 
10,637  04 

1.931  15 

s.r.i'ti  is 
9.  ill  so 
9.782  til 
8,848  56 
1,463  Os 
6,252  19 
28,110  .54 
14,341  41 

$1,133  30 
2 IM  52 

S  678  44 

s  

0  

$26,554  93 
28,114  16 
21,445  15 
10,587  34 
13.279  46 

-  In  27 

S  24  00 
99  00 

-1.507  15 

1,723  39 
261  33 

8.410  80 
2 '.lit;  til 

339  14 

98 
86  02 

2.5  00 

112  00 

385  81 

16455       1,099  12 
385  78          700  29 

21  .54 

10.049  1)1             8.5  00 

14,764  40 

8.52  98 
133  73 
2X2  70 
1,618  65 
'224  25 
816  29 
-.12  93 

tifi  20 
7.052  18 
L281  hi 
2,349  24 
677  ID 
1,227  47 
1,813  60 

446  2.) 
465  7!) 

2,755  0!) 
464  97 
673  06 
606  38 
1,494  12 
1,681  81 
832  83 
310  87 
645  91 
1,090  45 
2,605  15 
1.473  36 
286  29 
5!)!)  05 
1,463  97 
688  35 
2,702  46 
L963  8<) 

1,348  61 
260  59 
652  58 

3,813  68 
136  45 

447  61 
876  37 

1,338  35 
1,363  25 

268  2!) 

680  35 
1.61.5  45 
2,240  02 

S.712  77 
47,571  8!) 

6,171  76 
31,677  85 

5.211  Sii 
17,345  52 

63  .50 
.  19  00 

25  00 
100  00 
154  85 

291  00 

50  00 

35  00 

15.581  S9 
4.521  83 
12,138  78 
25,391  70 
14,470  95 
11,68.5  22 
4,685  16 
15,757  68 
20,258  86 
9.889  78 
4.091  67 
18,574  60 
8,901  88 
18,339  70 
20,804  92 
3,501  93 
13,671  06 
12,842  81 
8,147  88 
25,707  66 
38,764  55 
13,140  95 
7,937  44 
21,082  25 
20,511  20 
.5,070  90 
8,973  79 
10,315  38 
13,483  12 
11,614  17 
4,816  19 
7,913  97 
30,388  .56 
17,096  37 

i84  64 
248  62 
127  40 

23  25 
129  22 

817  SO 
7!  •!»  92 

656  -83 

719  78 

342  34 
639  13 
396  49 
59  49 



52  50 
58  00 

76  28 
■11  en 

OS  00 

226  28 

121  68 

ii21  .50 

2,331  31 
402  lit 

699  42 

1,244  00 
4  59 

25  00 

300 

120.50 

255  96 

29  84 

44  70 

189  87 
1.2-7)  76 
4,703  37 
207  95 
106  75 
746  .58 
(50  48 

205  35 

15  00 
194  75 

' 577 

310  84 
815  28 
1,081  78 
3,276  47 

100  00 

34  00 
.50  00 
1.55  25 

132  Hi 
437  60 
630 

20  00 

15  00 
13  00 
107  00 

311  65 
64  89 
.505  20 

24  15 
2,412  13 
1,404  36 
84  82 
980  41 
632  57 
385  47 

2,312  73 

1  02 

230  14 
63  50 

2  66 
28  00 

32  00; 

600  65 
1  78 
11  OO 



129  47 
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TABLE  No.  5— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 


Henrico  

Henry  

Highland  

Isle  of  Wight  

James  City  

King  and  Queen... 

King  George  

King  William  , 

Lancaster  

Lee  

Loudoun  

Louisa  

Lunenburg  

Lynchburg  

Madison  

Manchester  

Mathews  

Mecklenburg  

Middlesex  

Montgomery  

Nansemond  

Nelson  

New  Kent  

Norfolk  city  

Norfolk  county .... 

Northampton  

Northumberland  . 

Nottoway  

Orange  

Page..  

Patrick  

Petersburg  

Pittsylvania  

Portsmouth  

Powhatan  

Prince  Edward  

Prince  George  , 

Prince  William .... 

Princess  Anne  

Pulaski  

Rappahannock  

Richmond  city  

Richmond  county, 

Roanoke  city  

Roanoke  county... 

Rockbridge  

Rockingham  

Russell  

Scott  , 

Shenandoah  

Smyth  

Southampton  

Spotsylvania  

Stafford  

Staunton  

Surry  

Sussex  

Tazewell  

Warren  

Warwick  

Washington  

Westmoreland  

Williamsburg  

Winchester  

Wise  

Wythe  

York  


$20,125 
12,244 
3,534 
7,861 
2,381 
5,637 
4,487 
7,790 
4,735 
11,392 
28,715 
11,080 
6,983 
26,995 
7,069 
7,423 
4,425 
15,972 
5,157 
12,799 
12,055 
11,027 
3,710 
21,970 
23,378 
7,026 
5,805 
8,025 
11,457 
10,279 
8,222 
18,894 
19,269 
12,550 
5,008 
10,735 
5,801 
7,835 
6,453 
9,009 
7,310 
121,278 
5,048 
12,072 
13,464 
20,757 
30,789 
9,972 
13,491 
15,858 
9,170 
13,529 
6,850 
4,710 
9,130 
5,298 


50   

50   

19   

13  120 

90   


65  . 
31  . 

49  . 
86  . 
14  . 

50  . 
62  . 
50  . 
14  . 
06  . 
33  . 
00  . 
00  . 
50  . 
56  . 
00  . 
25  . 
64  . 
42  |. 
68 
71) 
53 
00 
75 
92 
00 
03 
.10 
83 
44 
03 
24 


7,849  38 
14,089  50 
8,042  43 
3,560  25 
19,315  95 
6,135  70 
1,242  00 
5,260  75 
5,389  80 
12,142  70 
4,504  00 


Totals   $1,309,643  71 


14  85 


45  00 


74  225 

82   

"62   

75   

99   

82   


$5,952  38 
1,025  14 
600  33 
176  68 
512  35 
278  23 
68  15 
455  17 
854  82 
1,211  09 
3,551  34 
152  44 
241  41 
2,176  51 


191  85 
418  90 
1,701  24 
25  37 
1,884  48 
1,671  34 
1,252  46 
129  92 
902  05 
5,581  97 
968  45 
372  84 
725  03 
1,055  62 
1,574  26 
85  00 
1,327  09 
2,249  68 
206  60 
273  52 
382  92 
2,051  35 
178  97 
666  48 
3,299  59 

348  33 
5,347  58 

137  48 
95  70 
3,369  16 
2,858  04 
3.395  19 
897  37 
986  22 
3,096  10 
1,170  17 
1,145  36 
376  34 
190  36 
350  86 

349  57 
502  28  I 

2,061  29 
1,981  i>l 
1,817  28  I 
7.211  23 
208  80  j 
129  99  ; 
160  33 
421  49 
6,018  67 
2  lit  ;,() 


97   $144,209  35     $13,991  26 


n  56 

4  85 


119  06 


85 
244  84 
93  91 
35  76 

1  50 
607  27 

2  50 
43  00 
58  10 


24  00 
90  00 
548  39 
9  00 
53  54 
249  42 
27  99 
13  50 
190  00 
1,-503  50 
177  68 
141  14 
1  00 


9  53 
140  06' 


1  00 


142  35 
356  14 
312  06 

81  35 
103  41 

84  09 


73  40 
35  68 
42  46 
145  16 


22  80 
89  02 


647  77 
162  30 
54  00 
173  27 
225  88 
538  00 


4  05 
14  85 
60  22 
160  82 


15  20 
6  34 

16  00 


$1,744  41 

532  52 
278  04 
204  21 
140  21 
228  33 
255  24 
342  64 
235  17 
431  41 

1,377  09 
870  58 
381  45 
536  45 
280  19 
412  46 
269  00 
732  67 
223  09 
797  42 
560  39 
399  36 
190  33 
399  51 

1,194  34 
378  27 
363  00 
484  30 
405  58 
521  82 
421  00 
352  92 

1,436  60 
525  48 
172  14 
720  85 
300  .58 
435  85 
381  41 
534  37 
434  41 

2,026  51 
290  45 

1,302  64 

1,167  88 
727  43 

1,576  21 
563  20 
323  41 
474  60 
532  40 
366  42 
443  93 
253  49 
215  68 
199  45 
524  65 
875  15 
348  03 
374  82 

1,006  51 
386  07 

54  35 

55  28 
344  22 
695  42 
231  82 


5  00 


34  70 

"  l5  50' 
26  00 
47  00 

'122  06" 
18  00 
15  00 

730  00 

"80  "00" 
2  99 
28  05 

"'12  "66" 
159  50 
307  29 
136  75 
600  00 


132  00 

22  26 

"61  "25" 

"sio  66" 

'433  33" 

'"i'3'96" 
33  75 

82  08 
174  07 

'  "43  "56" 
960  00 
102  86 


42  00 
55  00 

7  00 
12  25 
11  70 
52  00 
55  70 
35  00 
1,290  00 
44  25 

5,00 

"'m'lO' 
5  00 


40  00 


,979  26 


,092  46 
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Continued. 


8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

830,229  87 
14,085  12 
4,4.58  71 
8,603  15 
3,370  52 
6,270  36 
5.475  48 
9,521  74 

6.716  44 
13,353  32 
37,546  56 
12,791  66 

8,038  69 
34,026  25 
8,113  41 
9,293  88 
5,577  59 
19,346  94 
5,629  55 
15,899  78 
15,301  93 
13,074  47 
4,487  47 
26,183  70 
33,110  60 
9,329  69 
7,366  20 
9,810  80 
14,191  41 
13,233  63 
S.994  27 
24,733  .50 
24,140  92 
14,849  81 
5,813  98 
13,038  .50 
8,78*5  68 
9,690  72 

8.717  29 
13,837  44 

8,9.5.5  31 
145,377  11 

5.761  93 
14,701  44 
19,386  49 
26,099  84 
37,244  94 
11,677  45 
1  1,9.50  39 

20.510  19 
11,471  11 
16,498  24 

8.I500  13 
5,664  30 
12,691  54 
6,536  32 
10,150  12 
17,942  82 
11,264  14 
6,496  30 
29,559  18 
7,595  38 
1,(505  77 
6J511  95 
6,291  10 

19.511  08 
5,349  12 

8  

84,298  48 
1,114  66 
538  18 
866  57 
228  10 
2,378  26 
558  45 
485  59 
84  20 
1,876  00 
3.443  80 
1,1.54  30 
378  96 
4  83 
812  38 

8 

8 

34,528  35 
16,523  29 
5.245  14 

10.499  21 
3.82S  28 
8,851  51 
6,511  85 

10,007  33 

7,829  63 
17,858  87 
41,298  59 
14,663  19 

8,940  07 
34,112  99 
11,381  96 

9,293  38 

6,203  95 
26.381  11 

6,08(5  27 
20,288  71 
18,774  23 
14,218  !»7 

5,912  0(5 
32,574  58 
49,791  88 
10,541  28 

9.5 IS  SS 

11,  .550  59 
17.464  8(5 
15.890  42 
8,994  27 
24,7.33  .50 

26.140  45 
14,892  83 

6,420  09 
18,196  <58 
11,224  04 
11,984  85 

10.500  .55 
16,808  84 
11,093  14 

1  15.377  11 
(5,231  2-5 

22.04  1  24 
2S.2S9  98 
29.2(58  09 
41,912  79 
13,965  68 
18,540  18 
21.223  0!) 
12,725  98 

23.05  }  38 
11.715  80 
(5,267  7(1 

13.141  95 
7.25S  71 

12,508  (54 
20,126  93 
12,68(5  (5(5 
9,061  s2 
34,184  87 
10,212  28 
1,(517  98 
6,813  97 
7.968  79 
26.273  01 
5,992  28 

1,323  51 
248  25 
1,001  .84 
200  *>2 
87  46 
87  11 

48  00 

1,485  00 
112  08 

98  30 

27  65 
29  04 

49  21 



115  43 

390  81 

715  99 
2,629  55 
308  23 
717  23 
522  42 

313  00 

466  29 

154  00 

30  00 
29  17 

167  00 
232  21 
1,477  71 
130  48 
427  00 

81  91 

2.456  17 

1,014  .50 
357  86 
1126 

393  51 
1,630  19 
12  23 
1,917  45 
1,311  63 
270  09 
777  14 

221  60 
5,403  98 

388  49 
2,471  48 
1,739  88 

545  81 

633  .54 
6,390  88 

7:59(5  KS 

11  25 

14  96 

.56  00 

497  17 
27  30 
702  68 

.56  00 

558  56 

420  79 
324  10 

60  00 

817  22 

13  91 

x  xm  wi 



2*2  (50 

.54  00 

4(54  00 
18  53 
15  00 

17ti  95        1,034  154 
588  311     1,564  37 
767  08  1        972  71 
1.897  51        1,363  75 
370  59        1,786  20 



12  19 

1,644  77 

373  25 

53  86 
72  05 

139  00 

285  83 

1,713  70 
43  02 

274  19 
8.!  171  80 
1,(545  65 
1,(573  04 

93S  19 
1,929  12 
1,385  79 

525  00 

33195 

25  00 

331  62 
1,021  52 
781  77 
621  09 
845  07 
1,042  28 
802  04 

1(51  8(5 
9  94 

14  00 

9  94 

683  43 
62  00 

77  02 
86  67 

66  00 

87  95 

378  37 
7,.339  SO 
8.22S  (55 
1,205  17 
3,901  4(5 
1,440  1  1 
2,667  til 
3,016  42 
1,056  91 

8.SS7  17 

SI'S  L'S 

397  34 

98  01 

32  00 

674  84 
1. lit  12  78 
til'.t  S| 

848  12 
922  18 
696  48 
197  63 
2,668  67 
317  89 
206  06 

12  00 



216  08 

98  65 

116  55 

939  97 

216  90 



 t  

.54  98 

63  00  1.. 504  27 
62  00       1,895  01 
20  00         190  00 
4  00  |        42  37 



205  00 
•     7  50 

4.50  41 

210  65 
1,157  22 
1,2  IS  15 

689  07 
2*3  67 

511  77 
1,201  00 
9(5.5  9(5 
783  45 
2,331  85 
4,(525  74 
1,535  o-t 
12  21 
302  02 
498  74 
1,954  24 
643  1(5 

17  00          25  00 

1,400  50 

1 

16  00 
116  00 

32  00 

597  51 
663  18 

l.l 38  80 

1,081  76 



25  00 

1,151  12 
4,211  76 

27  83 
179  02 



416  91 

1  ,().,  16 

(52  00 

300  00 



81,650,541  28  881,128  11  1 8178,108  33 

81,128  82 

86,733  37 

11,917,640  91 

«22,153  39 

$2,518  40 

818,947  33 

3 
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TABLE 

Showing  Whole  Cost  of  Education  for  Current  Expenses  for  the  Year  ending 


COUNTIES 
AND 
CITIES. 


TO  PUBLIC  FUNDS  (STATE 


Aceomac  

Albemarle  

Alexandria  city... 

Alexandria  co  

Alleghany  

Amelia  

Amherst  

Appomattox  

Augusta  

Bath  

Bedford  

Bland  

Botetourt  

Brunswick  

Buchanan  

Buckingham  

( !ampbell  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Charles  City  

Charlotte  

Chesterfield  

Clarke  

Craig  

( Julpeper  

( Jumberland  

Danville  

Danville  district. 

Dickenson  

Dinwiddie  

Elizabeth  City  

Essex  

Fairfax  

Fauquier  

Floyd  

Fluvanna  

Franklin  

Frederick  

Fredericksburg ... 

Giles  

Gloucester  

<  roochland  

Grayson  

<  i-reene  

Greensville  

Halifax  

Hanover  


$19,604  11 
L9,964  25 

11.17.-,  1)0 
2.SS0  III) 
7,262  25 
7,023  05 
12.277  7,1 
(1,429  50 
31,118  lt> 
3,813  49 
23,137  11 
3,518  70 
12,;,'.)'.'  ;,2 
11,150  25 
:;,:,'.).-,  00 
9,080  00 
14,686  53 
11.570  25 
9.|:;7  7s 
3,010  82 
10,932  38 
12,7!:;  87 
6,809  on 
3,302  73 
9,550  00 
6,395  00 
12,944  50 
1  1,927  00 
2,978  07 
10,388  91 
7,192  0 
6,130  00 
16.000  12 
20,684  88 
9,806  00 
5,731  90 
17,487  45 
12,121  50 
3,907  72 
6,215  91 
7,97:1  00 
s.l  is  L3 
8,387  26 
3,507  so 
5,147  00 
25,S39  26 
11.579  05 


$220  00 
239  00 
300  00 

21  00 
102  00 

84  00 
1S2  00 
102  00 
411  00 

64  00 
340  00 

86  00 
205  00 
168  00 

66  00 

155  7,0 
US  00 
162  00 
15:!  50 

7,1  67 
140  00 

156  00 

95  00 
45  00 

152  00 

96  00 
125  00 
226  00 

62  00 
129  02 

,54  00 
108  00 
177  00 
27S  00 
198  00 

99  00 
304  00 
172  00 
100  00 
112  00 
108  00 
122  00 
131  oo 

6:;  50 

74  00 
291  00 
174  00 


O  02 

>-. 


3 


$640  00 
720  00 
380  00 
200  00 
270  00 
270  00 

160  oo 
300  00 
700  00 
200  00 
710  00 
200  00 
100  00 

no  oo 

200  00 
380  00 
530  00 
440  00 
400  00 
200  00 
400  00 
440  00 
240  00 
200  00 
360  00 
270  00 
275  00 
'  465  00 
200  00 
360  00 
420  00 
300  00 
440  00 
560  00 
380  00 
300  00 

600  oo  : 

460  00 
200  00 
270  00 
340  oo 
300  00 
380  00 
200  00 
240  00 
710  00 
I  10  00 


$774  15 
754  01 
150  00 
2S2  11 
342  54 
2S7  66 
280  15 
IS5  S7 

1,237  52 
85  03 
623  94 
1  ]:;  83 
2s:;  03 
425  68 
:!2S  30 
337  75 
7:!2  7:! 
215  10 
289  40 
131  97 
199  35 
653  52 
318  10 
164  97 
500  89 
193  28 
7,6!  77, 

656  83 

79  98 

412  76 

12:!  5S 

243  56 

536  20 

7:!2  62 

332  69 

17,:;  21 

439  38 

573  05 

72  92 

:i:;2  71 

371  61 

349  83 

1  IS  07, 

152  28 

169  27, 

67,2  92 

1 1 1  01 


$1,100  00 
227  56 


85  00 
90  00 

212  64 
9  7)0 
36  75 
19  ,50 

137  27, 
15  00 

l.V,  00 

494  00 


124  75 
356  93 
104  00 


40  00 
91  7,0 

275  00 
L8  oo 
35  os 

229  00 

171  15 
30  00 

350  00 


7  50 


200  00 
234  72 
442  50 
32  00 
354  05 
50  00 
12  50 
48  00 
29  00 
112  90 
37  50 


6 


$2,012  61 
41  00 
714  02 
206  49 
356  28 
94  90 


108  07 
976  11 
40  00 
444  74 

24  00 
L38  7,:, 
256  7,7, 

10  00 
17  7,0 
579  19 
172  65 
9  00 
162  13 
221  22 
851  7:; 
197  IS 

25  11 
507  77 
213  7)0 
540  25 
296  38 


131  42 
192  25 
251  6:; 

1.2 11  25 
L.556  9:; 
217  82 
262  82 
10  00 
937,  ;;2 
232  72 
120  75 
1  10  07, 
155  19 


105  12 
87  00 


!  I  51 1 
117  01 

167  58 
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NO.  6, 

July  31st,  1892,  including  Amounts  Paid  and  Amounts  still  Due  for  the  Year. 


AND  LOCAL). 


c  d 


~  r. 

■  9  c 
?; 

o  o 


3& 


TO  OTHER  THAN  PUB- 
LIC FUNDS. 


c 


•a  si 


d  S 
8  a 


II) 


14 


15 


Sis  39 
29  04 
3  84 


32  70 


18  r>l 
14  08 


6  38 
12")  liT 

14  99 

10  36 
28  56 
130  83 
37  II 


(50  08 
108  8') 
it  39 
55  78 
18  88 
17  73 
7  08 
4  85 
7  15 
4  00 


7  in 

3  80 


6  00 
17  52 
21  57 
20  87 
80  69 

37  11 
30  69 

38  2.1 
25  48 

"l2  02" 
50  4  4 
76  89 

1  00 
20  00 

3  (il 
1!)  69 

8  so 


10  50 


5  00 
128  18 


45  25 
l>5  00 
50  00 


$353  84 
127  75 
l,97(i  SO 
288  75 
si  :,1 
97  01 
115  00 
87  97 
247  66 

95  57 
199  50 

li  75 
77  48 

96  52 


8")  50 


6  00 
40  50 
50  00 
132  00 


9  58 
277  21 
24  41 
37  19 
50  00 
31  83 
:W)  26 
313  si 


139  (X) 
40  90 


16  00 
800  11 

3,38  .58 


!)  00 


45  00 


15  00 


32  32 
7  00 
111  00 

"45  50 
70  27 
25  00 


37  00 

38  "42" 


11  99 
177  Ii7 
43  Hi 

369  si 
583  35 
37  87 
37  21 
50  00 
18  30 
342  01 
111  11 
11  00 
111  74 
39  25 

37  r> 


501,  18 
106  49 


$24,780  00  1  $   $. 

22,135  31  I   .... 

17.771  Hti    .... 

3,903  19    .... 

8,553  59    .... 

7,900  70    .... 

13,557  33  :   .... 

7,234  29  I   .... 

3,5,001  08    .... 

4,377  57  !   .... 

25,75")  85    .... 

4,022  84    .... 

14.034  00    .... 

13,142  41    .... 

4,249  30   |... 

10,857  62 
17366  12 
12,709  05 
10,388  65 
3,722  47 
12,189  01 
15,657  21 
8,371  OH 
3,780  04 
11,531  02 
7,3,95  83 
15,619  10 
17,290  44 
3,3,20  05 
11,558  10 
8,817  52 
7,3,51  (17 
19,090  25 
25,009  98 
11,041  02 
7,001  20 
18,988  12 
1 1,460  99 
4,903  37 
7,282  96 
9,20.",  27 
9,330  78 

9,056  56 

4,250  85 

5,930  86 
28,753  5i  I 
13,101  64 


595  50 
120  00 


595  50 
120  00 


$24,780  00 
22,135  31 
17.771  66 
3,903  19 
8,553  59 
7,960  70 
13,557  33 
7.2; 1  29 
35,001  68 

I,  3/  7  57 
25,755  85 

4,022  84 
14,034  66 
13,142  41 

4,249  30 
10,857  (52 
17,500  12 
12,709  05 
10,388  65 

3,722  17 
12,189  01 
15.057  21 

8,374  0(5 

3,780  04 
11,531  02 

7,395  83 
15,019  10 
17,290  11 

3,320  05 

II.  55S  10 
9,413  02 
7,171  07 

19,090  25 
25,009  96 
11,041  02 
7,001  20 
18,988  12 
14,460  99 
4,903  37 
7,282  96 
9,205  27 
9,&30  78 
9,050  56 
4,250  85 
5,930  80 
28,753  50 
13,101  04 


$0  50 
54 
78 
52 
78 
69 
57 
52 
82 
si 
01 
60 
66 
59 
60 
71 
67 
64 
46 
7.) 
67 
70 
07 
00 
72 
73 
85 
57 
56 
72 
66 


01 

71 

59 
79 
45 
71 
71 
72 
72 
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TABLE  No.  o— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 


Henrico  

Henry  

Highland  

Isle  of  Wight  

James  City  

King  &  Queen  

King  George  

King  William  

Lancaster  

Lee  

Loudoun  

Louisa  

Lunenburg  

Lynchburg  

Madison  

Manchester  

Mathews  

Mecklenburg  

Middlesex  

Montgomery  

Nansemond  

Nelson  

New  Kent  

Norfolk  city  

Norfolk  county  

Northampton  

Northumberland .. 

Nottoway  

Orange  

Page  

Patrick  

Petersburg  

Pittsylvania  

Portsmouth  

Powhatan  

Prince  Edward  

Prince  George  

Prince  William  

Princess  Anne  

Pulaski  

Rappahannock  

Richmond  city  

Richmond  county 

Roanoke  city  

Roanoke  county... 

Rockbridge  

Rockingham  

Russell  

Scott  

Shenandoah   

Smyth  

Southampton  

Spotsylvania  

Stafford  

Staunton  

Surry  

Sussex  

Tazewell  

Warren  

Warwick  

Washington  

Westmoreland  

Williamsburg  

Winchester  

Wise  

Wythe  

York  


$20,125  75 
11,864  07 
3,534  04 
7,861  26 
2,316  ,50 
5,637  50 
4,365  00 
7,790  19 
4,735  L3 
11,822  96 
28,541  37 
11,080  65 
5,803  25 
26.995  19 
7,069  86 
7,781  00 
4,436  75 
15,880  00 
5,157  50 
14,329  25 
12,082  36 
10,728  56 
3,710  00 
21,970  00 
23,378  -50 
7,020  28 
5,805  00 
8,025  25 
10,765  00 
9,842  35 
8,222  <is 
18,894  70 
19,794  53 
11,410  00 
5,008  75 
10.7,50  77 
5,793  .50 
7,835  03 
6,453  50 
9,693  26 
7,023  50 
121,278  03 
5,146  25 
12,072  25 
18.464  50 
20,757  23 
30,715  58 
9,972  51 
13,491  78 
16,025  80 
9,387  24 
13,435  00 
6,699  00 
4,760  75 
7,767  86 
5,298  82 
7,849  38 
14,089  ,50 
6,820  00 
3,560  25 
I!),S5fi  10 
5,788  91 
L,242  00 
5.260  75 
5,389  80 
13.647  86 
4,504  00 


Totals  '$1,303,682 


$168  00 
174  00 
84  00 
110  00 
36  00 
92  00 
68  00 
102  00 
.50  00 
L84  00 
246  00 
180  00 

94  00 
350  00 

90  00 
100  00 

68  00 
192  00 

,58  00 
206  00 
132  00 
180  00 

,50  00 
300  00 
178  00 

78  50 

82  00 
10.5  00 
124  00 
149  00 
218  00 
2,50  00 
295  18 
300  00 

72  00 
134  00 

76  00 
130  75 

72  00 
113  00 
100  00 
1,350  00 

66  00 
420  00 
1.54  00 
303  00 
412  16 
158  00 

96  00 
254  00 
130  00 
178  00 
122  00 

74  00 

75  00 
116  88 
126  00 
260  00 
105  00 

26  00 
244  00 
82  00 
22  00 
31  25 

95  00 
1 1  iS  00 
56  00 


$540  00 
460  00 
200  00 
320  00 
200  00 
300  00 
210  00 
300  00 
210  00 
460  00 
560  00 
440  00 
320  00 

1,230  00 
300  00 
350  00 
240  00 
600  00 
210  00 
460  00 
.500  00 

6m  oo 

200  00 

1,350  00 
660  00 
300  00 
240  00 
340  00 
360  00 
360  00 
380  00 

1,370  00 
620  00 
740  00 
210  00 
400  00 
240  00 
300  00 
300  00 
360  00 
270  00 

2,170  00 
210  00 
620  00 
375  00 
560  00 
710  00 
420  00 
540  00 
500  00 
8(30  00 
500  (X) 
300  00 
210  00 

1,280  00 
240  00 
320  00 
.500  00 
240  00 
210  00 
680  00 
240  00 
200  00 


270  00 
460  00 
240  00 


$18,006  91    $48,245  00 


§1,576  41 
406  35 
186  04 
94  21 

98  76 
130  33 
168  24 
240  00 

185  47 
302  41 

1,131  09 
690  58 
183  10 

186  45 
190  19 
312  46 
203  00 
492  67 
165  09 
598  42 
408  63 
205  86 
140  33 

99  51 
1,070  34 

300  77 
281  00 
379  30 
266  ,58 
382  82 
203  00 
102  92 
1,141  42 
200  48 

100  14 
608  85 
192  ,58 
488  08 
309  41 
421  37 
378  41 
676  51 
256  4.5 
882  64 

1,013  88 
424  93 
969  08 
405  20 
227  41 
263  60 
440  40 
162  42 
321  93 

101  05 
65  68 
82  57 

398  65 
611  15 
243  08 
348  82 
817  .51 
269  07 
•  32  35 
24  03 
249  22 
635  01 
175  82 


$43,047  61 


$8<>o  6o 

116  00 
17  00 

130  00 
17  00 


21  00 
58  00 
130  00 


224  00 
342  00 
194  .50 


250  50 


32  75 
107  83 
64  76 
56  50 
85  50 
16  00 
142  00 
250  00 
1 13  .50 
80  00 
60  00 
132  00 
240  00 
69  00 
37  00 
180  00 
105  00 


24  00 
149  00 
30  00 
100  00 
6  00 
106  00 
121  00 
1,453  00 
63  .50 


40  00 

296  00 
82  50 
46  36 


20  00 
36  00 
186  00 
122  30 
7  50 


120  00 
166  60 


40  00 
5  00 
365  50 
125  00 


12  50 
70  50 


$13,993  70 


$1,120  93 
127  32 

11  00 
109  40 
123  62 

95  54 
140  85 
336  17 
IS!)  71 

67  25 
2,046  59 
268  07 

55  35 
463  93 
168  00 
237  00 
199  79 
217  19 

93  74 
129  48 
253  09 


107 
425 
890 
561 
187 
220 
498 
425 

20 
906 
231 
8,48 
204 
563 
244 
441 
599 
400 
471 
4,010 
142 
426 
449 
731 
798 
121 

75 
712 

28 
246 
195 
183 

172 
256 
436 


636  87 
273  21 
278  23 
248  29 

95  00 
29:5  (»5 

52  12 
492  50 
245  47 


$41,742  48 
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Continued. 


5  00 
4  00 


15  50 
27  00 
47  00 
5  00 
24  00 
IS  00 
17  00 


7  99 
28  05 


12  00 
159  50 

47  29 
136  75 


82  00 
22  26 


(il  25 


13  96 
:«  75 
82  06 
74  07 


43  50 


102  86 


SO  34 


64  00 
56  00 
7  00 
12  25 
11  70 
52  00 
31  25 
35  00 


44  25 

5  00 

35  00 

173  10 

5  00 


fi  is 


40  00 


10 


8  540  (10 
36  43 


17  27 
223  42 

16  50 
111  49 
210  10 

63  65 
110  57 
659  8-5 

,56  26 

69  60 
1.494  64 
318  00 
829  00 

29  22 
142  86 

47  81 
5  00 

98  38 

55  12 

80  89 
97(5  23 
132  25 
123  00 

59  61 
190  22 

72  14 
135  SO 
171  78 
2,148  17 
15S  70 
736  70 
117  04 
344  51 
113  87 
165  45 
223  94 

92  .58 

88  00 
9.20S  56 

37  44 
699  03 
272  IS 
39S  .«) 
103  32 


35  00 
100  20 
136  15 
241  91 
320  4S 

71 
OSS 


61  71 


397  38 
292  21 
(il  71 
9!)  12 


169  1 1 

30  98 
s.-',«i  27 


824,868 
13.250 
4.041 
8,642 
3,110 
6,289 
5,202 
9,078 
5,643 
13,090 


13,076 
6,742 
30,821 
8,413 
9,704 
5.217 
17,706 
5,805 
15,873 
13,744 
11,902 
4,588 
25,841 
26.76S 
8,478 
6,843 
9,425 
12.5  is 
11,462 
9,274 
23,966 
22.51  ill 
13,75J 
5.74:: 
12.994 
6,791 
9.6: 5S 
8,038 
11,305 
8. 195 

I  10.146 
6,036 
15,152 
15,SS9 

23,620 
34,121 
L1.200 
14,516 
1S.071 
10,71!) 
15,076 
S.2S7 
5,512 
10,370 
6.181 
9.470 
15.566 
8,295 
1,919 
22.ss:; 
7,070 
1,705 
6,120 
15,832 
5.203 
0,511 


*34  75 


834  7.'. 


174  43 


fl,429  67     1,429  67 


Co  00 


J15  00 


465  00 


$1,008  51     1,008  51 


260  00  . 


2oo  00 


47    1,363  13 

93  


05  

63   

90      875  00 


643  81     2,006  91 

  '  ... 


S75  00 


346  71 


15 


$  24,80S  45 
13,2.50  99 
4.041  38 

8.642  11 
3,144  93 
0,2X9  70 
5.202  55 
9,078  12 

5.643  25 
13,090  52 
33,947  95 
13,070  72 

6.742  15 
32,251  48 

8,413  72 

9.704  81 
5,217  50 

17,706  41 
5.S05  IS 
15,873  56 
13,744  46 
11,902  75 
4,5XS  94 
25,841  or, 
26,768  38 
8,478  28 
6,843  60 
9,125  72 
12,983  86 
11.102  25 
9,274  26 
23,966  41 
'    22,569  39 
13,751  ss 

5.743  53 
12,991  45 

6,791  98 
9,63S  511 
8,0:38  75 
11,305  13 
8,495  61 
141,155  44 
6,030  o:, 
15.152  :il 
15.XX9  OS 
23.020  02 
34,3*1  S7 
11,200  08 
1  1,516  37 
L8.071  39 

10.71H  77 

15,076  85 
X.2S7  72 
5,312  57 

12.:  177  11 
6,181  93 
9,470  05 

15,560  63 
9,170  90 
4,919  75 

22,ss:;  «ti( 
7,422  91 

1.705  77 
0,511  05 
6,120  04 

15,s:;2  72 
5,263  54 


51.5*5  75    $2,993  22   $34,503  52  $1,515,071  50  $4,184  85  ,$3,131  74  I  .$7,316  59    $1,522,388  15  $0  64 


♦Expenses  of  County  and  Electoral  Hoards. 
t$*3X.OO  for  Rent ;  $591.67  for  Fuel  and  Lights. 
fPay  of  District  Clerks. 
\  Text-books  for  indigent  pupils. 

I]  Pay  of  Clerk.  $75;  Superintendent,  $220;  Fuel  and 
indigent  pupils,  $14.31 ;  other  contingent  expenses,  $293.00. 


$0  75 


Lights,  $41.50;   Text-books  for 
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13,888  31 
9,392  95 

109,452  08 

14,652  34 
10,066  00 

717  31 

520  35 

7,250  00 
196  30 

500  00 

4,827  37 
883  71 
2,750  00 

2 

8 

150  00 

14,000  00 
9,392  95 

109,452  08 
14,652  34 

300  00 

520  35 

7,500  00 
456  00 

500  00 

6,000  00 
850  00 
3,000  00 

I 

250  00 

14,000  00 
10,063  33 

109,452  08 

17,000  00 
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Powhatan  

Prince  Edward. 
Pi'ince  George... 
Prince  .William 
Princess  Anne... 

Pulaski  

Rappahannock 

:S  : 

li 

Smyth  

Southampton.... 

Spotsvlvania  

Stafford  

Sussex  

Tazewell  

Warren  

Washington  

Westmoreland.. 
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TABLE 

Showing  School  Population,  Number  of  Schools,  School  At- 


COUNTIES 
AND 
CITIES. 


NAME 
OF 

DISTRICTS. 


School, 
Population. 


No.  OF 
Schools. 


Average 
Session- 
Months. 


No. 


Accomac. 


Albemarle. 


Alexandria  city 
Alexandria  co.... 

Alleghany  

Amelia  

Amherst  

Appomattox  


Pungoteague 

Lee  

Metompkin... 

Atlantic  

Islands  


1,149 
1,764 
1,467 
1,524 
718 


Charlottesville  

City  Charlottesville. 

Ivy  

Rivanna  

Samuel  Miller  

Scottsville  

White  Hall  


6,622 

571 
891 
255 
1,247 
1,332 
1,203 
1,133 


Alexandria, 


Arlington  

Jefferson  

Washington 


Boiling  Spring. 

Clifton  

Covington  


Giles  

Jackson. 
Leigh  


Amherst  C.  H. 

Elon  

Pedlar  

Temperance.... 


6,632 

2,909 

264 
146 
265 


747 

992 


2,415 

471 

247 

365 


1,083 

917 
869 
1,584 


Stonewall... 
Southside... 
Clover  Hill. 


4,279 

512 
(154 
875 

2.041 


1,628 
1,387 
603 
896 
84 


4,598 

759 
967 
336 

1,389 
903 

1,624 
542 


6,520 

1,914 

245 
302 
154 


17 
437 

2:18 


692 

1,259 
843 
1,022 


3,124 

1,245 
848 
915 
879 


3,887 

528 
616 
841 

1,985 


10 

5 
7 
6 

5.5 
5.7 


4.62 
4.71| 
4.90 


5.5 


5.7 
5.9 

5 

5.7 


4.75 
4  93 
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No.  10. 


tendance,  Number  of  Teachers,  Sec,  by  Races  and  Districts. 


—  o)-^ 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  ! 

Cost  of  tuition 

of  Teachers. 

Cost  of  tuition  | 

per  month 

SALAK 1 . 

per  month 

per  pupil  in 

per  pupil  en- 

daily aver- 

rolled. 

age  attend- 

ance. 

© 

White. 

Colored. 

ale. 

a 

B 

© 

h 

1 

I 

I 

-o 

© 

•6 

-d 

© 
- 

0) 

"5 

©' 

© 

© 

t 

<v 

o 

o 

S 

1 

2 

5 
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o 

s 
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O 

8 

D 
fa 

1 

© 

fa 

c 

o 

Q 

o 

Q 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14  | 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

13 

4 

4 

$35  14 

$27  50 

$19  37 

$20  00  1 

$  0  74 

$  0  27 

$1  10 

$  0  60 

17 

5 

2 

38  75 

27  50 

25  00 

22  25 

65 

26 

75 

54 
66 

12 

1 

3 

35  00 

25  82 

25  00 

23  33 

60 

36 

1  04 

3 

3 

18 

3 

2 

33  33 

27  33 

24  00 

22  00 

51 

25 

90 

61 

15 

30 

'  5 

1 

45  00 

23  00 

20  00 

44 

30 
60 

74 

59 

3 

4 

1 

30  00 

30  00 

30  65 

27  50 

1  08 

2  07 

97 

13 

3 

K 
o 

3 

2 

80  00 

29  00 

33  82 

30  00 

74 

41 

1  19 

57 

4 

1 

27  .50 

30  00 

20  00 

1  26 

33 

2  46 

61 

6 

5 

11 

5 

8 

33  33 

27  48 

25  00 

26  87 

90 

52 

1  85 

1  06 

5 

2 

11 

3 

4 

29  41 

28  18 

30  00 

22  61 

80 

51 

1  69 

98 

17 

6 

8 

52  78 

30  13 

28  75 

23  75 

1  23 

49 

2  05 

85 

2 

5 

14 

3 

25  00 

28  25 

23  33 

86 

36 

1  65 

63 

17 

6 

6 

95  00 

41  62 

48  33 

38  33 

84 

71 

1  06 

92 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

35  00 

30  00 

75 

86 

1  29 

1  63 
92 

1 

2 

35  00 

35  00 

93 

47 

1  40 

1 

50  00 

30  00 

78 

62 

1  73 

1  24 

3 

27  24 

25  83 

74 

1  56 

12 

13 

3 

2 

88  64 

27  86 

23  33 

22  .50 

82 

44 

1  42 

76 

4 

2 

1 

32  25 

28  75 

28  50 

22  00 

1  04 

64 

1  72 

95 

15 

10 

6 

6 

2 

31  66 

31  52 

26  55 

27  50 

1  03 

46 

1  89 

95 

6 

7 

5 

1 

5 

30  00 

30  00 

24  00 

21  84 

1  29 

41 

2  15 

88 

4 

3 

3 

32  .50 

.33  75 

31  66 

28  33 

1  11 

52 

1  87 

1  19 

14 

20 

9 

6 

3 

29  00 

27  77 

20  83 

20  00 

88 

67 

1  33 

1  10 

11  2 

5 

29  00 

28  18 

20  00 

18  00 

84 

57 

1  15 

1  00 

66 

18 

7 

27  .50 

25  00 

18  00 

18  28 

1  09 

45 

1  63 

6 

1 

4 

26  00 

28  75 

22  50 

21  50 

1  01 

61 

1  71 

86 

6 

3 

3 

25  00 

30  00 

25  00 

20  00 

58 

38 

1  28 

93 

5 

12 

3 

1 

30  00 

!    25  84 

21  67 

20  00 

63 

35 

1  38 

88 

7 

5 

12 

6 

1 

27  .50 

22  50 

25  00 

66 

34 

1  34 

70 

4 

|   27  50 
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Counties  and 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


Beverly  Manor. 

North  River  

Middle  River...., 

South  River  

Riverheads  

Pastures  


Cedar  Creek  

Millboro  

Warm  Springs. 
Williamsville ... 


Liberty   

Lisbon  

Chamblissburg. 

Staunton  

Otter  

Charlemont  

Forest  

Municipal  

Bellevue  


Mechanicsburg. 

Rocky  Gap  

Seddon  

Sharon  


Amsterdam  

Buchanan  

Fincastle  

Fincastle  corporat'n 


Meherrin .. 
Powellton. 
Red  Oak.... 
Sturgeon... 
Totaro  


Grundy  

Garden  

Rock  Lick. 


Curdsville  

Francisco  

James  River. 

Marshall  

Maysville  

Slate  River... 


Brookville  

Falling  River. 
Otter  River.... 
Rustburg  

Seneca  


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g 

7 

1,386 

823 

21 

13 

5.86 

6 

4 

1,386 

184 

31 

2 

5 

5 

24 

1,762 

354 

36 

g 

5.34 

5 

20 

1  675 

695 

29 

11 

5 

5 

g 

1  310 

327 

29 

3 

5.64 

5.66 

g 

1  125 

229 

26 

6 

4.92 

4.72 

o,o44 

303 
489 

59 
108 

5 

4 

10 

8 

4.80 

3 

281 

112 

2 

4.37 

5 

4 

410 

37 

6 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1,483 

316 

1  110 

995 

694 

16 

6 

5 

- 

4 

609 

14 

0 

4.96 

0 

L 

1,223 

264 

18 

3 

5.57 

5.66 

7 

1,347 

589 

21 

7 

5.11 

5 

11 

937 

534 

10 

5 

5 

5 

6 

758 

503 

12 

3 

5.59 

5.25 

785 

1  115 

11 

9 

5^73 

5.44 

3 

504 

706 

g 

g 

g' 

7' 

1 

294 

242 

4 

2 

5 

5 

2 

7,953 

5,256 

500 

29 

11 

1 

3.8 

„ 

g 

571 

45 

13 

1 

4 

5 

9 

337 

35 

9 

1 

4 

3 

2 

491 

2 

4.5 

6 

1,899 

111 

1,503 

544 

28 

8 

4.53 

4.87 

12 

1,280 

468 

22 

7 

5.04 

5 

6 

1,500 

605 

30 

9 

4.80 

4.88 

11 

113 

86 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

4,396 

1,703 

i  iy± 

1  141 

809 

12 

10 

5 

5 

3 

406 

g 

g 

5 

1 

ooo 

T  193 

11 

9 

4  90 

5 

2 

460 

875 

Q 
O 

5  75 

5.40 

2 

988 

O 

g 

5' 

3 

2,441 

4,968 

858 

11 

4.90 

8 

960 

g 

12 

4.75 

11 

oyo 

Q 

in 

A  on 
1 .  oU 

10 

_,oi  1 

10 

421 

928 

8 

6 

5 

4.9 

4 

270 

530 

7 

4 

4.92 

5 

1 

671 

681 

12 

6 

5 

4.7 

3 

634 

810 

11 

6 

5 

5 

5 

424 

474 

6 

5 

5 

5 

503 

703 

8 

6 

4.62 

5 

2 

2,923 

4,126 

1.089 

1,134 

15 

11 

5.2 

5 

4 

695 

484 

10 

4 

4.5 

5 

1 

740 

873 

9 

5 

5.8 

5 

2 

1,142 

1,175 

14 

8 

5.1 

5 

6 

601 

780 

11 

4 

5 

5 

2 

4,267 

4,446 
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Continued. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

10 

3 

29  39 

30  35 

28  54 

25  03 

83 

72 

7 

] 

1 

26  44 

27  14 

20  00 

20  00 

82 

80 

16 

4 

2 

29  49 

23  92 

23  00 

26  00 

81 

56 

21 

10 

1 

37  40 

30  65 

28  00 

27  00 

88 

77 

23 

2 

1 

28  14 

26  49 

27  00 

21  20 

98 

51 

21 

6 

28  05 

28  48 

12  01 

99 
96 

46 

1 

30  00 

22  00 

6 

30  00 

24  93 

83 

3 

1 

1 

26  86 

17  20 

15  00 

15  00 

1  14 

36 

4 

1 

30  00 

24  25 

15  00 

62 

1  07 

12 

3 

3 

41  25 

24  97 

16  67 

32  52 

77 

51 

12 

4 

1 

34  00 

26  70 

22  40 

15  40 

67 

39 

11 

2 

1 

25  39 

26  84 

17  50 

15  00 

55 

38 

10 

4 

3 

25  34 

24  01 

23  38 

18  33 

55 

56 

4 

3 

2 

30  83 

29  75 

24  16 

18  75 

59 

38 

12 
8 

3 

27  13 

17  14 

72 

28 

5 

4 

30  45 

32  04 

21  16 

15  83 

84 

34 

5 

3 

3 

112  50 

31  00 

38  33 

25  00 

96 

57 

2 

1 

1 

35  00 

3")  00 

22  50 

18  00 

82 

40 

5 

1 

22  41 

18  80 

10  00 

55 

92 

4 

1 
1 

19  60 

19  48 

10  00 

.58 

28 

5 

24  67 

19  98 

12  00 

68 

80 

3 

21  37 

22  60 

62 

16 

7 

1 

21  90 

24  48 

22  08 

22  00 

76 



77 

16 

4 

3 

31  93 

25  04 

23  44 

17  78 

67 

47 

19 

4 

5 

26  08 

20  05 

18  84 

23  58 

70 

56 

1 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

59 

46 

12 

3 

4 

24  16 

26  66 

25  83 

22  ,50 

96 

29 

7 

3 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

87 

37 

10 

4 

4 

24  48 

26  .58 

23  25 

20  00 

91 

31 

8 

4 

30  00 

26  62 

21  87 

1  01 

29 

2 

3 

31  66 

30  83 

30  00 

30  00 

1  32 

39 

3 

22  24 

23  33 

62 

1 

22  92 

20  00 

51 

25  18 

73 

7 

1 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

95 

4.5 

7 

1 

2 

25  00 

19  30 

15  00 

20  00 

94 

54 

9 

5 

20  00 

23  17 

20  00 

20  00 

73 

40 

9 

e 

1 

24  00 

23  38 

20  00 

25  00 

1  20 

51 

6 

i 

4 

25  00 

15  00 

21  25 

93 

66 

7 

2 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

22  .50 

28  33 

87 

67 

11 

5 

6 

31  86 

30  40 

29  00 

26  83 

76 

46 

9 

3 

1 

33  33 

24  59 

26  66 

15  00 

67 

44 

7 

2 

3 

32  50 

30  02 

27  62 

29  61 

1  01 

46 

8 

7 

1 

33  6<; 

27  88 

25  63 

25  00 

80 

43 

9 

4 

39  80 

30  56 

31  25 

93 

42 

1  46 
1  23 
1  29 
1  51 
1  52 
1  54 


1  70 
1  00 
1  84 
1  09 


1  55 
1  16 
1  01 
1  07 
1  24 
1  49 
1  18 
1  56 
1  25 


1  14 

97 
1  09 


1  39 
1  11 
1  27 
1  08 


2  18 
1  65 
1  69 

1  94 

2  35 


1  28 
1  15 
1  49 


2  20 
1  96 

1  46 

2  08 

1  66 

2  04 


1  36 
1  24 
1  92 
1  67 
1  71 


L8 


1  04 

1  25 
1  04 
1  26 
1  06 


67 
1  45 


89 
69 
51 
18 
71 
84 
71 
1  11 
68 


1  07 
50 
1  00 


1  22 


1  06 
74 


68 
84 

1  06 
94 

1  14 


1  03 
81 

85 
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Counties  and 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


Danville  city  

Danville  district 


Bowling  Gleen.. 

Madison  

Port  Royal  

Reedy  ( Jhurch..., 

Fancy  Gap  

Hillsville  

Laurel  Fork  

Pine  Creek  

Piper  Gap  

Sulphur  Spring 

Chickahominy.. 

Harrison  

Tyler  

Walton  

Bacon  

Roanoke  

Madison  

Bermuda  

Clover  Hill  

Dale  

Manchester  

Matoaca  

Midlothian  

Battletown  

Chapel  

Green  way  

Long  Marsh  

New  Castle  

Alleghany  

Simmonsville... 

Catalpa  

Cedar  Mount.... 

Jefferson  

Salem  

Stevensburg  

Hamilton  

Madison  

Randolph  

Danville  

North  Danville. 

Dan  River  , 

Tunstalls  


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1,245 

1,843 
1,011 
975 

17 

12 

6 

6.25 

614 
474 

12 
9 

7 
8 

5 
5 

5 
5 

3 

492 

1,131 

8 

7 

6.75 

7 

3 

2,825 

4,960 

807 

9 

12 

5 

9 

113 

14 

1 

5 

7 

1,780 
1,244 
1,212 

10 

28 

4.93 

23 

22 

17 

4.97 

17 

31 

17 

4.91 

14 

1,200 

71 

15 

2 

4.93 

2 

12 

6,356 

157 

201 
138 
103 

275 
768 
627 

6 
5 
4 

3 
5 
4 

5 
5 

4.75 

4.97 

5 
5 

1 
1 
1 

442 

1,670 

493 

1,046 
1,187 
1,754 
944 

8 

7 

6 

5 

530 
669 
556 

10 
16 
11 

9 
8 
7 

5.9 
6 

5.9 

6 

5 

3.2 

1 
7 
1 

2,248 

4,931 

273 

528 

5 

5 

6.6 

7 

547 

617 

10 

6 

5.45 

6 

387 

311 

7 

3 

5.5 

5.5 

686 
1,170 
397 

700 
410 

532 

8 
6 

5 
4 
6 

6.5 
6.8 

6 

6.2 
6.5 
6 

1 

3 
1 

3,460 

3,098 

677 
591 
346 

380 

324 
255 
286 
114 

8 
8 
6 
4 

3 
2 
4 
2 

8 
6 
6 

6.5 

7 
6 
6 
7 

3 
3 
1 

1,994 

979 

570 
510 
380 

65 
8 

13 
11 

2 

3.85 
4 

3.75 

6 
7 

11 

10 

1 

3.80 

4 

10 

1,460 

84 

496 
410 
416 
526 
687 

756 
802 
520 
519 
552 

6 
8 
9 
8 
13 

7 
8 

6 
5 
6 

6.50 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6.85 
5 
5 
5 

4.83 

1 

2 
2 
4 

5 

2,535 

3,149 

378 
380 
301 

942 
967 
1,083 

9 
8 
9 

6 
7 

8 

5 
5 
5 

5 

4.8 
5 

5 
4 

1,059 

2,992 

1,611 

1,967 

17 

14 

9.5 

9.5 

3 

895 
1,438 
1,752 

538 
1,699 
2,708 

7 
27 
28 

3 
11 

22 

9.5 

5 

5 

9.5 
5 

5 

1 
1 

2 

4,085 

4,945 
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20  00 
20  00 
35  00 


25  00 
28  50      22  .50 
31  09      26  77 


S2-5  00 
16  00 
20  75 
25  00 
20  00 


13 


22  85 
22  14 
20  00 
20  00 


25  00 
26 "bo" 


20  83 

20  83 

21  25 


20  00 

21  25 


22  75      17  Of) 

2550 


25  00 


18  00 
25  00 


78 
1  00 


1  02 
1  05 
91 


95 


1  25 
1  22 
1  04 


1  02 
88 
96 
91 
73 
77 


1  01 
74 
1  10 


42 


16 


1  08 

1  04  I 
97 


1  23 
1  33  I 
1  48  I 
1  66 


2  00 
1  64 
1  90  i 


1  50 
1  81 
1  75 


1  52 
1  44 
1  32 


1  38 
1  17 

I  85 
1  25 


2  12 
1  04 
1  81 


84 
79 
81 
89 
1  00 


1  86 
1  57 
1  78 
1  75 
1  48 
1  00 


1  80 
1  79 
1  31 
1  95 


77 


1  13 
91 
67 


82 
113" 


90 
1  03 
99 
90 
1  46 
1  47 


1  20 
1  15 
1  22 
81 
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Counties  axd 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

362 

69S 

4 

5 

5 



1 

217 

431 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

245 

507 

3 

2 

5 

5 

2 

247 

461 

5 

4 

5 

5 

293 

500 

3 

3 

5.62 

7 

2 

298 

449 

5 

2 

5 

5 

1,662 

3,046 

3,170 

3,578 

34 

30 

10 

10 

4 

987 

435 

19 

5 

5 

10 

700 

889 

15 

8 

5 

5 

3 

588 

513 

10 

6 

5 

4 

2,275 

1  1,837 

1,904 

!  1,669 

12 

8 

9 

9 

2 

708 

270 

3 

6.5 

6.5 

2 

639 

267 

8 

4 

5 

5 

2 

704 

538 

8 

4 

5.5 

5.5 

2,051 

1,075 

579 

1,596 

11 

11 

5.25 

5.05 

2 

282 

655 

5 

5 

5 

2 

471 

699 

6 

4 

5.56 

6 

1 

876 

1,197 

10 

9 

5.44 

5.5 

2 

338 

928 

7 

4 

5 

5 

1 

248 

805 

4 

(J 

5.33 

5 

145 

779 

4 

4 

6 

•6 

1 

366 

712 

4 

5.43 

5.75 

2 

3,305 

7,371 

242 

705 

4 

4 

6.87 

7 

1 

296 

671 

»i 

4 

6 

5.75 

3 

591 

530 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1,129 

1,906 

1,181 

353 

18 

4 

4.79 

5 

8 

1,254 

301 

19 

5 

5.92 

4.59 

9 

1,334 

278 

22 

8 

4.99 

5 

8 

1,363 

552 

21 

5  10 

4  48 

11 

458 

23 

5 

i 

8.85 

4. '95 

1 

5,590 

1,507 

778 

884 

12 

4 

6 

5 

1 

734 

941 

13 

5 

170 

753 

4 

5 

6 

6 

887 

1,270 

13 

9 

5.5  ! 

5.5 

697 

333 

4 

3 

9 

9 

1 

3,266 

4,181 

1,326 

1,302 

26 

11 

5 

5 

2 

1,189 

664 

22 

6 

5 

5 

11 

1,221 

1,091 

21 

10 

5 

5 

5 

3,736 

3,057 

159 

405 

3 

2 

6 

6 

2 

141 

506 

3 

4 

5  1 

5.5 

316 

634 

5 

3 

6.80 

6.23 

156 

342 

3 

2 

6 

6 

2 

772 

1,887 

5,109 

4,495 

24 

16 

10  1 

10 

4 

Lunenburu 


Lynchburg  city. 
Madison  


Manchester  city 
Mathews  


Mecklenburg 


Middlesex. 


Montgomery. 


Nansemond. 


Nelson 


New  Kent..  .. 


Norfolk  city. 


Brown's  Store.... 
Columbian  Grov 

Lewiston  

Lochleven  

Pleasant  <  rrove... 
Rehoboth  


Lynchburg. 

Robertson... 
Locust  Dale 
Rapidan  


Manchester, 

( Jhesapeake. 
Piankitank. 
Westville .... 


Boydton  

Bluestone  

Buckhorn  

( 'larks  ville  

( 'bristiansville..., 

Flat  Creek  

Palmer's  Spring. 
South  Hill  


Jamaica . 
Saluda... 
Pinetop  . 


Auburn. 


Christiansburg. 
Radford  


Chuckatuck 

Cypress  

Sleepy  Hole.. 
Holy  Neck... 
Suffolk  


Massie's  Mills. 
Greenfield  


Black  Creek., 

St.  Peters  

<  'umbel-land. 
Weir  Creek.., 


Norfolk. 
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to 


12 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

§22  50 

$  1  15 

$  33 

S  2  17 

$  71 

2 

1 

18  00 

88 

20 

1  71 

.50 
60 

90 

40 

38 

1  80 

17  40 

62 

1  50 

90 

22  .50 

84 

42 

2  28 

1  16 

20  00 

70 

30 

1  7^ 
1  ID 

89 

30  23 

93 

66 

• 

1  21 

31 

96 

16  60 

70 

56 

1  02 

82 

12 

5 

20  00 

80 

59 

1  08 

85 

3 

6 

15  00 

72 

52 

1 

oO 

it 
U 

33  25 

95 

75 

1  06 

78 

Q 
O 

94 

20  00 

47 

48 

80 

88 

20  00 

64 

53 

1  12 

1  02 

4 

4 

22  .50 

69 

46 

1  20 

77 

20  16 

1  04 

34 

1  79 

78 

14 

7 

17  50 

87 

28 

1  77 

80 

2 

25  00 

75 

36 

1  71 

89 

30  00 

74 

40 

1  58 

79 

1 

1  00 

53 

1  87 

1  16 

4 

15  00 

1  21 

39 

2  32 

1  02 

26  67 

1  59 
89 

35 
33 

2  41 

76 

25  00 

1  52 

81 

25  00 

1  07 

51 

2  50 

91 

3 

25  00 

89 

33 

1  53 

71 

28  33 

57 

46 

1  9^ 

1  07 

q 

25  00 

74 

44 

1  44 

88 

31 

14 

15  00 

66 

41 

1  24 

92 

33 

37 

20  00 

63 

46 

1  15 

79 

32 

14 

23  66 

75 

25 

1  45 

64 

104 

16 

30  30 

66 

61 

1  25 

1  12 

7 

1 

22  .50 

08 
yo 

to 

1  8°. 

1  00 

Q9 

T 
I 

26  25 

74 

46 

1  26 

93 

q 
o 

q 
o 

qi  or 
.51  OO 

1  35 
80 

47 

38 

2  07 

89 

21  77 

1  52 

84 

25  76 

98 

36 

1  65 

77 

20  00 

87 

47 

1  66 

93 

10 

5 

20  75 

73 

41 

1  56 

1  47 

3 

2 

20  00 

80 

45 

1  81 

90 

5 

5 

1  01 

53 

2  14 

1  02 

21  66 

1  31 
87 
1  12 

1  09 

49 
78 
59 

45 

2  20 
1  62 
1  87 

1  79 

92 
1  36 
1  25 

77 

45  00 

133 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

830  00 
22  50 
25  00 


35  00 


107  30 

24  00 
21  66 
26  00 


75  00 


23  7.5 
25  00 


41  67 
40  00 
30  00 

42  50 
.50  00 


35  00 
.50  00 


.30  00 
:io  (Hi 
30  00 


25  32 
25  73 
27  91 
20  52 
x<;  S2 


40  00 
19  63 


oil  99 


27  50 
23  76 
23  62 


25  00 


25  00 


91  00 


$28  14 

24  00 
29  75 
23  00 

25  00 
25  00 


39  83 

20  60 
23  75 
22  00 


36  52 

21  90 

22  83 
26  87 


28  05 

25  73 
30  71 
30  00 
30  00 
37  50 
33  33 

26  67 


30  00 
:J0  00 
30  00 


22  81 

23  13 
21  94 

24  79 
47  06 


29  61 

27  61 

32  .50 

26  12 

32  36 


'2 1  02 
2]  10 
21  96 


25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 


18  00 


22  40 
22  .50 
25  00 


40  00 


18  11 

20  00 


47  87 

20  00 
20  00 

23  33 


27  98 

26  67 

28  33 

27  25 
26  25 
26  67 
25  00 
25  00 


25  00 
27  .50 
22  50 


20  00 
17  58 
20  00 
20  62 


25  83 

26  66 
25  07 

27  91 
32  .50 


20  00 
16  10 

21  43 


25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
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1 

o 
L 

o 
o 

4 

5 

6 

7 

773 

2,724 

10 

14 

9 

8.6 

1 

195 

766 

5 

6 

6.5 

474 

626 

8 

6 

7 

7 

3 

266 

543 

6 

4 

7 

7 

4 

i  i  an 

.  586 

I,oo4 

9 

6 

9 

9 

1 

1,665 

7 

8 

8.5 

8 

3,463 

8,158 

593 

OUl 

7 

4 

6 

6 

452 

964 

9 

5 

7 

7 

2 

;  489 

737 

8 

4 

7 

7 

3 

1,534 

2,202 

530 

550 

9 

4 

5 

5 

3 

425 

392 

7 

2 

5 

5 

3 

550 

Ziyi 

9 

2 

4.94 

5 

1 

330 

507 

5 

4 

5.5 

5.5 

2 

1,835 

1.703 

518 

1,055 

10 

6 

6 

6 

2 

306 

1,162 

7 

7 

6 

6 

312 

796 

6 

6 

5.60 

5.80 

1 

314 

4 

1 

7.14 

2 

1 

l,4o0 

3,3/0 

513 

620 

6 

3 

7 

7 

5 

590 

230 

9 

3 

5 

5 

4 

620 

1,014 

9 

9 

5.8 

5.5 

3 

708 

1,443 

12 

11 

5.75 

6 

7 

245 

46 

3 

9 

1 

2,676 

3,353 

1,221 

166 

18 

2 

5.38 

5.25 

11 

1,084 

104 

16 

2 

4.85 

5 

12 

572 

127 

12 

1 

5 

4 

3 

989 

73 

16 

1 

4.81 

4 

7 

422 

201 

5 

2 

7.60 

5 

2 

4,288 

671 

1,682 

559 

24 

9 

5 

5 

2 

1,919 

263 

26 

5 

5 

5 

20 

1,399 

130 

22 

1 

4.5 

4.5 

8 

5,000 

952 

3,408 

4,042 

27 

31 

.  9.4 

9.4 

911 

1,083 

14 

5 

5 

2 

1,766 

2,400 

16 

11 

7.7 

7.36 

3 

1,204 

799 

19 

5 

5 

5 

1,075 

651 

15 

7 

5 

5 

4 

1,355 

898 

17 

7 

5 

5 

2 

6,311 

5,831 

2,416 

1,194 

16 

7 

10 

10 

2 

280 

890 

8 

5 

5 

5 

3 

314 

574 

7 

4 

6 

5.5 

5 

224 

507 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

818 

1,971 

551 

1,227 

10 

9 

6 

6 

2 

361 

863 

4 

7 

8 

6 

1 

281 

948 

8 

8 

5 

5 

1 

248 

7,58 

6 

5 

5 

5 

1 

243 

559 

5 

5 

6 

6 

1,684 

4,455 

Counties  and 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


Norfolk  county 


Northampton 


Northumberland 


Nottoway. 


Orange 


Page. 


Patrick 


Petersburg  city.... 
Pittsylvania  


Portsmouth  city. 
Powhatan  


Prince  Edward.... 


Western  Branch. 

Deep  Creek  

Pleasant  Grove... 

Butt's  Road  

Washington  

Tanner's  Creek... 


Capeville .... 

Eastville  

Franktown. 


Fairfield  

Heathsville... 

Lottsburg  

Wicomico  


Bellefonte  

Blendon  

Haytokah  , 

Winningham. 


Barbour  

Gordon  

Madison  

Taylor  

Gordonsville 


Shen.  Iron  Works.. 

Marksville  

Luray  

Springfield  

Luray  Corporation. 


Mayo  

Smith  

Dan  

Petersburg  

Banister  

Chatham  

Callands  

Pigg  River  

Staunton  River 

Portsmouth  

Macon  

Huguenot  

Spencer  

Buffalo  

Farmville  

Hampden  

Leigh  

Locketts  
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Counties  and 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


Prince  George. 


Prince  William..., 


Princess  Anne. 


Pulaski. 


Rappahannock. .. 


Richmond  city. 
Richmond  co.... 


Roanoke  city  

Roanoke  county. 


Blackwater. 

Bland  

Brandon  

Rives  

Templeton. . 


Brent  sville  

Coles  

Dumfries  

Gainesville  

Manassas  

"  Town. 

Occoquan  

Potomac  


Pungo  

Seaboard  

Kempsville. 


Dublin  

Hiawassee.. 
Newbern.... 
Pulaski  , 


Hampton.... 
Hawthorne. 

Jackson  

Piedmont ... 
Stonewall ... 
Wakefield... 


Richmond  city. 


Farnham  

Washington. 

Marshall  

Stonewall.... 


City  of  Roanoke. 


Catawba  

Salem  

Big  Lick  

Cave  Spring  

Town  of  Salem. 


Rockbridge. 


Buffalo  

Buena  Vista.  

Central  

Kerr's  Creek  

Lexington  

Natural  Bridge., 

South  River  

Walker's  Creek. 


1 

2 



3 

4 

5 



6 

7 

299 

478 

5 

3 

5.80 

5.25 

221 

600 

4 

4 

6 

6 

176 

392 

2 

4 

5  62 

5 

175 

502  1 

3 

4 

5^50 

5.50 

222 

401 

g 

3 

5  66 

r: 
O 

2 

1,093 

2,373 

390 

162 

6 

1 

„ 

7 

3 

439 

60 

6 

1 

6.5 

5 

3 

265 

1 17 

5 

1 

5  1 

r; 
O 

1 

602 

384 

9 

4 

6^5 

6 

2 

476 

329 

b 

2 

6.2 

5.6 

1 

122 

88 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

364 

78 

6 

1 

5 

5 

2 

16 

20 

1 

4 

2  674 

1  238 

787 

368 

9 

3 

6 

6 

7 

764 

604 

9 

5 

6 

6 

2 

389 

1,078 

5 

5 

7 

7 

1 

1,940 

2,050 

800 

308 

13 

3 

4.61 

5 

5 

820 

HO 

13 

2 

g 

A 

■± 

823 

252 

11 

2 

5.22 

6 

4 

903 

387 

11 

4 

5.54 

5.5 

Q 
O 

3,346 

1,043 

374 

452 

8 

4 

6 

5.75 

2 

351 

227 

5 

2 

g 

g 

2 

303 

362 

7 

3 

6 

6 

2 

551 

91 

7 

1 

5  85 

g 

3 

300 

135 

4 

1 

6* 

6 

1 

414 

144 

7 

1 

C  OA 

o .  <y± 

O 

Q 
O 

2,293 

1,411 

14,779 

10,195 

141 

102 

9 

9 

19 

394 

291 

5 

2 

5  8 

g 

1 

495 

567 

6 

2 

6!5 

6.5 

3 

379 

516 

g 

5 

4 

377 

207 

5 

2 

5.8 

5.5 

2 

1,645 

1,581 

2,807 

1,309 

21 

5 

9 

9 

4 

241 

70 

4 

1 

4.5 

5 

2 

597 

373 

11 

5 

5 

5 

1 

851 

423 

11 

3 

6.2 

5.33 

2 

1,320 
629 

308 

19 

4 

5* 

5* 

10 

371 

7 

4 

9 

9 

1 

3,638 

1,545 

1,083 

142 

18 

3 

5 

4 

4 

370 

14 

5 

1 

8 

5 

1 

369 

146 

6 

2 

6 

6  • 

1 

889 

162 

16 

3 

4.93 

5 

5 

590 

526 

7 

5 

8 

8 

2 

1,360 

602 

19 

7 

5.89 

5.57 

9 

1,198 

363 

19 

4 

5.45 

5.28 

5 

1,132 

416 

20 

4 

5.16 

5 

6 

6,991 

2,371 
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40  oo 


25  oo 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
30  00 

35  oo 

27  .50 


30  00 
30  00 
40  00 


32  26 
35  00 
31  13 
38  4.5 


27  00 
31  .50 
30  00 
23  34 
25  00 
25  67 


143  29 

20  00 
27  .50 
26  87 
25  00 


78  00 

25  00 
30  00 
63  00 
28  00 
80  00 


829  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


25  00 
25  00 

25  00 
28  57 

26  25 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 


30  00 
30  00 


26  20 
29  72 
29  93 
32  05 


22  .50 
25  00 
18  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  50 


50  82 

27  00 

28  75 
28  12 
2')  00 


46  00 

25  00 
28  00 
33  00 
28  00 
43  33 


13 


27  50 
20  00 
20  00 


$25  00 
25  00 
21  66 
23  33 
21  66 


25  00 


20  00 
25  00 


25  00 


19  00 
18  75 
25  00 


20  00  . 


25  00 


35  00 
22  50 
25  00 


23  67 
20  00 
25  00 


25  41 
20  00 
20  00 
28  15 


15 


20  67  18  00 
25  00      25  00 

  15  00 

25  00   

25  00  I  

20  00   


.50  56      46  70 


25  00 

23  18 

21  48 

60  00 

35  70 

27  00 

26  20 

27  00 

23  60 

22  90 

21  00 

45  00 

35  00 

35  00 

29  68 

26  38 

24  73 

21  17 

22  33 

20  00 

22  63 

24  33 

24  20 

25  (H) 

26  25 
25  00 


50  00 

24  00 
28  00 
33  00 
27  00 
38  70 


20  00 
30  00 
25  00 


38  00 


27  00 
26  00 
26  00 
30  00 


25  00 
21  00 

21  00 
30  00 

22  17 
20  00 


72 
87 

1  22 
85 

1  01 


67 
54 
78 
76 
75 
65 
81 
1  78 


94 


87 
1  00 
67 
76 
64 
71 


1  22 


67 
53 
77 
70 
1  01 
79 
63 
81 


1  10 

,50 
45 
62 


29 


$  1  62 

1  91 

2  54 
2  12 
1  93 


1  36 
1  24 
1  49 
1  10 
1  40 
1  00 

1  56 

2  77 


1  22 
1  32 
1  41 


1  29 
1  26 
1  32 
1  31 


34 

1  54 

67 

52 

1  63 

86 

29 

1  21 

54 

68 

1  50 

1  85 

53 

1  17 

1  08 

44 

1  68 

92 

1  71 

1  34 
1  60 
1  70 
1  26 


1  14 

1  30 
1  58 
1  17 
1  21 
1  45 


1  22 
1  23 
1  37 
1  25 
1  62 
1  46 
1  23 
1  43 


$  87 
88 
1  20 
1  05 
1  27 


1  25 
1  53 
1  78 
74 
1  05 
.  1  06 
1  25 


91 
1  12 

94 
83 


1  35 

1  02 
1  15 
1  16 

95 


1  03 
1  12 
76 
96 
1  02 
95 


19 

20 



2 

4 
3 
1 

3 

4 

.54 

2 
12 

2 

3 

3 

ii 

2 

2 

409 

2 
6 

592 

2 

2 
8 

2 
5 

6 
1 
4 

5 
3 
41 
11 

15 

30 

4 
16 

30 

9 

50 
15 
25 

20 
2 
10 

5 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


TABLE  No.  10— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


Rockingham. 


Russell , 


Scott, 


Shenandoah. 


Smyth 


Southampton 


Spotsylvann 


Stafford. 


Staunton  city. 
Surry  


Stonewall  

Ashby  

Central  

Linville  

Plains  

Harrisonburg. 


Copper  Creek., 
Castle  Woods. 

Elk  Garden  

Lebanon  

Moccasin  

New  Garden... 


2,389 
2,59!) 
1,843 
1,669 
2,391 
.565 


10,956 

646 
1,070 

908 
1,066 

556 
1,738 


|  5,984 

  1,303 

  1,310 

  644 

  1,071 

  P139 

  1,865 

Taylor  j  1,116 


DeKalb  

Estilleville. 

Floyd  

Fulkerson.. 

Johnson  

Powell  


8,448 

Ashby   1,290 


Davis 
Johnston .... 

Lee  

Madison  

Stonewall ... 
Woodstock 


1,185 
804 
1,325 
1,177 
1,018 
341 


7,140 

Marion  j  1,737 

Rich  Valley   1,759 

St.  Clair  |  946 

Marion  Corporation  417 


Franklin  

Jerusalem  

Berlin  

Drewrysville. 

Boy  kins  

Newsom's  , 


582 

2(11 
564 
507 


Berkley  

Chancellor.. 
Courtland .. 
Livingston 


Aquia  

Falmouth.. 
Hartwood . 
Rock  Hill.. 


Staunton. 


Black  water. 
Claremont .. 

Cobham  

Guilford  


3,011 

337 
701 
397 
728 


2,163 

.544 
619 
631 

375 


593 
It  is 

87 
131 

57 
284 


1,320 

27 
120 

»)1 
120 

33 
79 


440 

82 
125 
3 
14 
22 
21 


273 

78 
50 

2 
103 

8 
12 
55 


308 

100 

188 
48 
193 


529 

815 
665 
1,242 
723 
918 
756 


5,119 

432 
500 
565 
597 


2,094 

214 
173 
110 
173 


2,169 

670 

1,303 

1,074 

261 

451 

131 

141 

349 

733 

374 

549 

1,115  I  1,874 


6.02 
5.49 
5.14 
4.96 
4.93 
7 


o 

4.5 
5 


9 


4.92 
4.96 
4.94 
5.9 


5 

5.11 

6.79 


6.. 50 


4.95 


4.94 
5 


5.25 

1 

5 

2 

5.54 

5.33 

3 

5.2 

2 

4.88 

4.86 

2 

5.57 

6 

2 
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Continued. 


10 


11 

12 

$33 

86 

-2:!  85 

23 

80 

23  97 

24 

77 

22  56 

23 

98 

22  94 

23 

15 

19  55 

62 

50 

35  00 

22 

50 

26  .50 

25 

30 

26  00 

26 

70 

22  .50 

25 

00 

24  00 

25 

20 

26  .50 

25 

40 

21  .50 

26 

80 

21  00 

27 

18 

2.5  16 

26 

15 

17  00 

33 

69 

21  33 

28 

21 

24  66 

30 

78 

20  75 

34 

49 

22  14 

24 

75 

24  60 

28 

46 

25  43 

25 

INI 

22  67 

25 

73 

22  71 

28 

93 

24  50 

23 

12 

•?i  25 

60 

00 

30  00 

28 

00 

24  39 

27 

77 

25  66 

24 

40 

25  .50 

52 

94 

29  66 

30 

00 

31  49 

31 

00 

31  67 

83 

53 

29  36 

30 

00 

30  00 

30 

00 

31  43 

40 

00 

29  14 

26 

67 

25  00 

30 

00 

26  86 

25 

47 

29  66 

23 

33 

24  82 

25 

00 

25  00 

29 

37 

22  .50 

20 

00 

20  00 

20 

00 

20  00 

111 

66 

k 

35  14 

30 

00 

28  33 

35 

00 

30 

00 

28  33 

35 

00 

28  00 

13 


14 


18 


825  00    S21  67  * 
20  21      16  50 
22  56   

  20  00 


29  00      22  .50 


25  00 
20' 06" 


17  00 


20  00 


24  00 
24  00 


22  00 


27  .50 
30  00 

28  44 
25  00 
30  00 
:i0  00 


28  34 
20  00 


25  00 


20  00 
20  00 


34  00 


25  00 
25  00 


2.5  00 


22  45 

20  96  23  75 

18  40   

35  34  23  01 


23  00 
26  25 
20  >7 

24  00 
26  68 
2s  7:. 


2".  (is 
15  00 

20  25 


28  00 
25  00 


27  .50 
21  67 


85 


10 


37 


1  05 
74 


1  16 

97 


1  03 
1  10 


1  28 
1  67 


55 
1  18 

52 


36 


61 
1  06 


58 


$  1  34 
1  00 
1  06 
1  32 
1  04 
1  12 


1  00 
81 


85 


79 


67 


1  02 
99 
1  02 
1  06 
1  09 
92 
1  05 


1  01 


1  06 
1  29 


1  SO 
I  30 

1  63 

2  00 
1  64 
1  66 


1  86 
1  25 
1  88 
1  .58 


1  17 
1  10 
1  15 
91 


1  36 

1  84 
1  1.5 

1  82 

2  44 


$  1  00 
94 
2  50 
1  00 

1  03* 


iO 


72 
2  00 
1  08 


88 


1  47 
1  73 


91 


1  10 


81 
1  31 
1  22 

97 


92 
1  09 
1  03  . 
1  02 

91 
1  27 


1  09 
1  14 
1  17 
1  02 


1  06 
1  29 
1  27 


81 

1  25 
1  08 
1  02 
1  07 


68 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


TABLE  No.  10— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 


Name  of  District. 


Sussex. 


Tazewell , 


IVarren 


Wa  rwick 


Washington. 


Westmoreland  ... 


Williamsb'g  city. 
Winchester  city.. 
Wise  


Wythe 


York 


Court  House. 

Henry  

Newvilh'  

Stony  Creek.. 

Waverly  

Wakefield  

Jefferson  vi  lie 
Clear  Fork.... 
Maiden  Sprir 


Front  Royal  

South  River  

Fork  

Cedarville  

Town  of  Front  Royal 


196 
192 
171 

249 
247 

258 


1,782 
2,151 
2,097 


6,080 

502 
716 
491 
705 
301 


Denbigh., 
Newport 
Stanley... 


2.715 

84 
505 
84 


Abingdon  

Bristol  

Cave  City  

Glade  Spring. 

Good  son  

Holston  

Kinderhook .. 
North  Fork.... 
Saltville  


Oople  

Montross  

Washington. 


Williamsburg . 
Winchester  


Gladeville . 

Lipps  

Roberson..., 
Richmond. 


Black  Lick .. 
Evansham... 
Ft.  Chiswell. 
Lead  Mine.... 
Speedwell .... 
Wytheville... 


Bruton  .... 
Grafton  ... 
Nelson  .... 
Poquosin. 


673 

1,017 
663 
535 
957 
1,414 
1.084 
1,667 
1,249 
1,076 


9.662 


492 


1,345 

232 

1,175 

1,100 
674 
675 
795 


3,244 

1,309 
496 
880 

1,256 


5,741 
152 


55 
736 


70S 
60!  > 
589 
708 
300 
472 


1,313  3,386 


361 
52:; 
216 


1,100 

176 
151 
55 
228 
160 


770 

192 
584 
190 


84 
303 
338 
286 
178 
86 
25 
21 
127 


1,448 

1,013 
289 
780 


2,082 
216 
565 


50 


145 

365 


205 
156 


1,220 

678 
317 
541 

324 


4.98 
4.93 
5.20 
4.83 

5 

5.15 


4 

7.50 
3.5 


5.80 
4.97 
5.24 


10 

4.68 
4.60 
4 

4.88 


9 
5 

5.8 
5.7 
5 


6.5 
5 

6.5 
6.5 
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Continued. 


10 


13 


16 


18 


25  00 


30  00 
27  50 


26  66 
66  70 

27  30 


35  00 


2.5  00 
60  00 
60  00 
32  .50 
27  80 
25  33 

24  66 
2fi  .33 

25  00 


g29  00 

29  00 

30  00 
28  33 
27  50 
30  00 


26  00 
28  00 


31 

25 

27  .50 

33 

75 

28  00 

27 

00 

26  33 

2ti 

00 

26  00 

57 

50 

31  .58 

30  00 
3(5  00 
30  00 


23  33 

38  33 

35  00 

31  50 

29  20 

21  33 

23  33 

24  80 
'--")  31) 


29  08 

27  60 

28  11 

28  11 

28  66 

29  04 

.50  00 

30  00 

66  25 

33  73 

27  61 

26  66 

24  28 

20  00 

23  31i 

20  00 

40  SO 

25  00 

26  56 

24  38 

60  00 

30  00 

31  00 

27  50 

28  43 

25  00 

31  10 

28  93 

30  00 

29  17 

30  00 

24  00 

24  00 

35  00 

20  00 

28  00 

§25  00 
27  50 
30  00 

29  16 

30  00 
20  00 


23  75 
26  25 
25  00 


30  00 


26  00 


27  .50 


22  00 
35  00 
20  00 
22  .50 


18  00 


25  00 
25  10 
23  2ti 


28  00 
32  50 


25  00 


22  .50 
32  50 
22  00 


30  00 
20  00 
25  00 


$25  00 
38  33 
25  00 
33  33 
22  50 
20  00 


25  00 

"20  "66" 


20  00 
23  00 
25  33 
25  00 


25  00 
25  00 
25  00 


18  00 
28  00 
35  00 
23  33 
20  00 
20  00 


18  00 


20  OS 
23  21 


30  00 
25  00 


20  00 
25  00 
20  00 
20  00 


it)  m 


30  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 


«1  18 
1  09 
1  04 
92 
71 
1  07 


2  .50 
94 
1  99 


1  04 
71 
1  03 


2  7(i 


1  37 

53 


77 


46  I  

43   

47  I  

40  72 


51 


S2  01 
2  07 
2  12 
2  81 

1  11 

2  57 


93 


1  44 
1  14 
1  28 
1  30 
1  23 


3  52 
1  37 
3  -50 


1  02 
1  27 
1  74 
1  04 
1  02 
93 
77 
90 
1  02 


1  85 

1  21 

2  15 


95 


76 


62 
1  11 

1  05 
72 
87 
90 


4  55 

1  48 

2  37 
1  22 


1  02 
1  05 
1  06 
1  13 
1  05 


92 
1  44 
1  48 

70 


1  42 
66 
51 


82 
61 
93 
80 
1  15 
1  25 


68 


1  48 
1  22 
1  37 


1  00 

67 


68 
42 
60 
50 

"lis" 


70 
1  24 


70 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


STATISTICS— CITIES— (Included 

TABLE 


Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  and  in  Average 


TOTAL  NUMBER  ENROLLED. 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY 
ENROLLMENT. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

CITIES. 

Total. 

Total. 

d 

a5 

Male. 

Femal 

Male. 

Femal 

I 

Male. 

Femal 

Male. 

Fema] 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

596 

471 

374 

363 

1,804 

499 

380 

313 

283 

1,475 

352 

332 

424 

502 

1,610 

295 

279 

277 

401 

1,252 

Fredericksburg  

244 

292 

145 

147 

828 

204 

254 

116 

122 

696 

777 

945 

702 

965 

3,389 

647 

819 

557 

799 

2,822 

Manchester  

339 

395 

277 

355 

1,366 

268 

303 

192 

236 

999 

736 

692 

500 

706 

2,634 

542 

525 

396 

579 

2,042 

695 

673 

780 

1,084 

3,232 

613 

599 

655 

935 

2,802 

Portsmouth  

486 

512 

218 

229 

1,445 

394 

429 

195 

225 

1,243 

Richmond  

3,227 

3,463 

1,944 

2,807 

11,441 

2,560 

2,724 

1,633 

2,401 

9,318 

Roanoke  

953 

1,139 

277 

397 

2,766 

533 

6.50 

154 

224 

1,561 

Staunton  

360 

368 

195 

236 

1,159 

312 

316 

157 

193 

978 

Williamsburg  

55 

66 

35 

58 

214 

42 

51 

29 

45 

167 

Winchester  

316 

286 

99 

91 

792 

259 

242 

87 

73 

661 

9,136 

9,634 

5,970 

7,940 

32,680 

7,168 

7,571 

4,761 

6,516 

26,016 
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in  Preceding  Tables). 

A, 


Daily  Attendance,  Percentage,  Average  Age,  &c. 


AVERAGE  DAILY 
TENDANCE. 

AT- 

Per  cent  of 
school 
p  o  p  u  la- 
tion  en- 
rolled. 

Per  cent  of 
school 
popula- 
tion in 
a  v  e  rage 
attend'ce 

Per  cent  of 
attend- 
ance. 

Number 
studying 
the  high- 
er bran's. 

.-  _ 

H 

ii 

s « 

O  O 

22 

-  c 

< 

Average  age. 

No.  sup- 
plied 

with  text 
books. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

Total. 

Male. 

4 

i 

$ 

£ci 

I 

g 

.1 
2 

^- 

o 
5 

0 

1 

i 

s 

o 

0 
O 

CD 

5 
o 

O 

2 

o 
o 

o 

11 

12 

13 

14 

L5 

!  ,(i 

17 

18 

1!) 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

485 
261 
186 
587 
241 
467 
521 
352 
2,326 
425 
274 
34 
266 

358 
246 
221 
743 
274 
4.56 
498 
382 
2,431 
.502 
274 
40 
192 

298 
231 
103 
.508 
166 
276 
573 
137 
L573 
120 
147 
24 
74 

205 
295 
106 
729 
200 
431 
801 
157 
2.2!  H) 
167 
175 
34 
59 

1,406 
1,033 
616 
2.-567 
881 
1,630 
2,393 
1,028 
8,620 
1,214 
870 
132 
591 

|  37 
42 
60 
54 
39 

1  28 
40 
41 

1  45 
74 
.56 
52 
51 

38 
47 
45 
47 
38 
27 
46 
37 
47 
51 
40 
43 
38 

29 
31 
45 
42 
27 
21 
30 
30 
32 
33 
42 
32 
38 

29 
27 
32 
35 
26 
22 
34 
24 
38 
22 
30 
27 
23 

76 

88 
89 
91 
90 
87 
84 
89 
90 
79 
87 
79 
90 

94 
84 
87 
91 
85 
73 
86 
70 
96 
75 
92 
79 
83 

45 
72 
25 

191 
47 
37 

164 
48 

641 
45 

119 
11 
16 

11 
14 

48 
40 
53 
40 
48 
55 
48 
52 
39 
60 
32 
12 
41 

11. 

10.4 

11. 

11.3 

11.1 

10.9 

11. 

11.5 

11.1 

12. 

11.6 

10.8 

11. 

1 

3 
9 
31 
8 
133 
54 
12 
409 
8 
7 

45 

1 

2 

4 
96 
24 

8 
71 

2 
592 

5 
13 

1 
35 

.52 
40 

57 
7 
301 

29 
5 

0,42-3 

6,717 

4  230 

5,709 

23,081 

42 

&5 

31 

89 

88 

1,461 

516 

Mi 

11.1 

721 

854 
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WRITTEN  REPORTS 

OF 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


DATE    OF    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    COUNTY    OR   CITY   SCHOOL    BOARD    FOR  REVIEWING 

THE  WORK  OF  1891-92. 

The  annual  meetings  were  held  from  August  1-15  in  all  counties  and  cities  ex- 
cept the  following:  Alexandria  county,  September  7th;  Charles  City,  August  8th. 
adjourned  to  September  6th,  finished  September  15th;  Clarke,  October  31st  ; 
Elizabeth  City,  August  17th ;  Fairfax,  August  30th ;  Grayson,  August  27th ; 
Greensville,  September  5th  ;  Louisa,  August  25th  ;  Norfolk  City,  July  12th  ;  Patrick, 
August  11th  and  25th  ;  Russell,  July  26th  ;  Stafford,  July  25th. 

WERE   THE    ACCOUNTS  OF   TREASURER    LAID    BEFORE   THE   COUNTY  OR  CITY  BOARD  AT 
THIS  MEETING  AND  DULY  EXAMINED? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  affirmatively  except  the  following:  Elizabeth  City: 
"  No  ; "  Loudoun :  "  They  were  carefully  examined  by  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
District  Clerks  ;  "  Patrick  :  "  They  were  not ;  County  Treasurer  was  not  ready  for 
settlement,  owing  to  failure  of  County  Court  to  hold  term  in  July  ;  "  Portsmouth  : 
"Accounts  were  examined  by  Finance  Committee  and  reported  to  Board." 

WAS  THEIR  CONDITION  SATISFACTORY ? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  affirmatively  except  Alleghany:  "Not  entirely;" 
Appomattox  :  "  With  some  few  exceptions  ; "  Essex  :  "  The  Treasurer  was  a  new 
one,  and  not  familiar  with  the  routine,  but  soon  will  be ; "  James  City :  "A  few 
mistakes  to  be  rectified  ;  "  Middlesex  :  "As  far  as  they  were  completed  ; "  York  : 
"  Not  entirely." 

WERE  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE    DISTRICT  BOARDS  ALL  LAID  BEFORE  THE   COUNTY  BOARD 
AND  DULY  ACTED  ON  ACCORDING  TO  LAW? 

All  counties  answer  affirmatively  except  the  following:  Albemarle:  "They 
were,  except  city  of  Charlottesville,  clerk  sick  and  books  could  not  be  gotten;'* 
Amelia :  "All,  except  as  to  acting  as  to  Jackson  District,  clerk  dead  ;  "  Bath :  "The 
records  of  three  districts  were,  one  was  not ;  "  Elizabeth  City  :  "No ;  "  Fluvanna  : 
"They  were,  except  those  for  Palmyra  District,  which  had  not  been  prepared;  " 
Grayson:  "All  except  one  district ;  "  Loudoun:  "They  were  examined  by  Super- 
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intendent,  who  reported  results  to  the  Board  ;  "  Rockbridge  :  "  All  except  Kerr's 
Creek  and  Lexington,  which  have  since  been  examined  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  County  Board." 

WHAT  WAS   THEIR   CONDITION  AS  TO  ACCURACY  AND  NEATNESS?" 

A  majority  of  the  counties  report  favorably  as  to  accuracy  and  neatness.  The 
following  exceptions  are  noted :  Bland  :  "  All  neat,  two  not  accurate  ;  "  Botetourt : 
"  Two  not  accurate  ;  "  Carroll :  "  They  were  accurate  but  not  very  neat ; "  Greens- 
ville :  "  Not  very  accurate  or  neat ;  "  Henrico  :  "  Some  irregularities,  but  correct ;  " 
Lee:  "Accurate,  but  not  neat ;  "  Lunenburg:  "  Not  very  satisfactory  ;  "  Norfolk 
county  :  "  The  books  of  Western  Branch  and  Washington  were  in  good  condition, 
accurate  and  neat;  Tanner's  Creek  and  Butt's  Road  were  lacking  in  neatness  and 
order ;  "  Prince  Edward  :  "All  correct,  but  some  not  very  neatly  drawn  off ; "  Rap- 
pahannock :  "  Some  of  them  were  not  very  accurate ;  "  Scott :  "  Not  good  ;  "  South- 
ampton :  "Accurate,  but  not  very  neat ;  "  Sussex  :  "Accurate,  not  neat ;  "  Warren  : 
"  Condition  a  little  irregular,  not  very  neat,  but  correct ;  "  Wise  :  "  Not  as  good  as 
should  have  been  ;  "  Wythe  :  "  In  moderately  good  condition." 

WERE  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  DISTRICT  BOARDS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  COUNTY  TREAS- 
URER BY  THE  COUNTY  BOARD  AS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW  ? 

All  report  affirmatively  except  Fluvanna :  "All  except  Palmyra  District ;  "  Wise  : 
"  Not  in  all  respects." 

WHAT  WAS  THE  RESULT? 

All  counties  report  accounts  found  correct  except  Alleghany  :  "  Not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory ; "  Amelia :  "  They  were  in  accord,  except  a  small  balance  due  Jackson 
district  by  former  Treasurer;"  Botetourt:  "Some  differences  to  be  reconciled ; " 
Fluvanna :  "  Found  correct,  except  accounts  of  Cunningham  district,  which  were 
returned  to  clerk  for  correction  ;  "  Wythe  :  "  Some  discrepancies  found." 

WAS  THE  ANNUAL  SETTLEMENT   MADE  WITH   THE   COUNTY  TREASURER  BY  THE  COUNTY 
BOARD  AS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW? 

All*report  affirmatively. 

WAS  THIS  SETTLEMENT  SATISFACTORY? 

All  report  affirmatively. 

Report  any  Irregularities  which  may  have  been  Discovered  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  any  Board,  or  in  the  Acts  of  any  Officer,  Together  with  such  Action 
as  was  taken  by  the  county  board  in  regard  thereto. 

Accomac. — "  The  renorts  of  district  clerks  were  not  fully  itemized,  but  their 
summaries  agree  with  county  treasurer's  report." 

Amelia. — "Jackson  district  clerk  dying  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  no 
report  was  made  by  the  clerk  of  that  district,  but  the  books  were  brought  before 
the  Board  and  examined  by  County  Superintendent,  and  items  for  report  gathered 
from  them.  A  balance  of  district  money  is  due  two  of  them  by  the  former  Treas- 
urer, but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  paid  soon." 
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Bath. — "  The  clerk  of  Millboro  district  failed  to  appear  with  his  books,  &c,  at 
meeting  of  County  Board.  The  County  Board  directed  its  clerk  to  enter  a  fine  of 
five  dollars  against  said  clerk,  and  notify  him  to  appear  at  Warm  Springs,  pre- 
pared to  settle  with  a  committee  of  said  board  and  the  Superintendent  on  the  13th 
of  August." 

Bedford. — "Three  districts  over-checked  their  available  funds,  and  the  warrants 
were  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  viz.,  Lisbon,  $247.90  (district  funds),  Staunton,  $65.14 
(district  funds),  Bellevue,  $95.29  (county  funds.)  An  amount  sufficient  to  make 
these  accounts  good  was  borrowed  (see  Treasurer's  report)  from  the  funds  for 
1892-'93." 

Botetourt. — "  In  one  district,  the  account  with  the  County  Treasurer  was  over- 
drawn, and  a  small  amount  of  county  funds  used  for  district  purposes.  No  action 
taken." 

Campbell. — "There  is  a  disposition  to  be  wasteful  in  district  accounts,  to  be 
checked  only  by  the  passing  of  warrants  through  Superintendent's  hands  for 
approval  or  disapproval." 

Cumberland. — "Two  clerks  of  district  boards  had  over-drawn  certain  funds. 
These  irregularities  were  adjusted,  and  clerks  urged  to  be  more  careful  in  future." 

Dickenson. — "  The  Ex-Treasurer  did  not  satisfactorily  account  for  a  small  amount 
of  district  funds  which  had  been  collected  by  him." 

Floyd. — "The  Locust  Grove  and  Treasurer's  books  do  not  agree.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  for  years." 

Fluvanna. — "  Clerk  of  Palmyra  district  board  was  not  ready  to  report.  He  is  a 
newly  elected  officer,  and  he  did  not  find  his  books  in  good  condition.  He  made 
partial  reports  September  9th." 

Franklin. — "  Clerk  of  Maggoden  district  failed  to  have  the  proper  vouchers  for 
district  funds  expended  by  him.  Resolutions  were  passed  requiring  him  to  pro- 
duce the  vouchers,"  &c. 

Frederick. — "  No  irregularities.  The  Treasurer  overpaid  Shawnee  district  $409.51 ; 
this  will  be  made  all  right  next  year." 

Giles. — "  Found  that  school  houses  were  used  for  all  purposes.  Ordered  to  close 
them  except  for  schools.  Found  that  school  houses  in  Pembroke  district,  except 
in  two  cases,  were  without  deeds.    Ordered  to  secure  them  at  once." 

Greensville. — "  The  County  Treasurer  failed  to  get  in  his  report  until  8th  of  Sep- 
tember." 

Henry. — "  The  former  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Gravely,  died,  and  the  present  Treasurer 
had  a  part  of  the  funds  for  the  same  year,  viz.,  '91  and  '92,  which  made  it  tedious, 
and  we  find  that  the  two  Treasurers  have  a  surplus  of  State  warrants,  and  are  due 
the  county  and  on  county  funds,  and  the  board  thinks  it  best  to  exchange  them." 

Rockingham. — "A  few  warrants  belonging  to  preceding  year  were  charged  in  the 
account  of  last  year.  This  necessitated  my  going  to  the  Treasurer's  office  and  list- 
ing all  the  old  warrants.    Little  mistakes,  but  no  suspicion  of  infidelity." 

Southampton. — "  Treasurer's  and  clerks'  reports  not  always  as  correct  as  they 
should  be.    I  think  the  result  of  carelessness,  however." 

Stafford. — "  The  only  irregularity  was  a  meeting  a  few  days  before  the  time  law- 
fully specified.  My  illness  which  prevented,  greatly  to  my  regret,  my  meeting  with 
the  Superintendents'  Conference  at  Bedford  City,  also  prevented  my  meeting  the 
County  Board,  which  was  presided  over  by  Vice-President  W.  A.  Clift." 
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Sussex. — "In  drawing  warrants  on  the  district  funds,  clerks  were  not  particular 
in  stating  for  what  the  warrants  were  drawn  ;  this  made  the  items  differ,  but  the 
totals  agreed." 

Tazewell. — "  None  that  effected  the  service,  except  that  in  some  districts  the  trus- 
tees were  not  as  careful  as  they  might  have  been  in  protecting  school  buildings, 
but  this  has  been  acted  on." 

Wise. — "At  the  annual  meeting  (August  1st)  the  County  Treasurer  did  not  have 
his  delinquent  list  ready,  and  we  had  a  called  meeting  to  complete  settlement, 
September  3,  1892." 

All  counties,  except  those  given  above,  report  proceedings  regular. 

Do  Your  District  Boards  Hold  Regular  Meetings,  and  How  Often? 

Accomac. — "  Yes ;  usually  once  a  month." 
Albemarle. — "Yes;  monthly." 

Alexandria  city. — "  Yes ;  the  city  board  meets  once  a  month." 
Alexandria  county. — "  Yes ;  about  once  a  quarter." 

Alleghany. — "No;  only  when  teachers  are  appointed;  the  others  are  called 
meetings." 

Amelia. — "  Yes ;  about  twice  a  year,  or  as  occasion  requires." 
Amherst. — "  They  do ;  once  a  month." 
Appomattox. — "  Once  a  month  during  term."  . 
Augusta. — "  Yes ;  as  often  as  is  necessary." 

Bath. — "  Two  hold  regular  monthly  meetings,  and  two  when  they  have  business." 
Bedford. — "  Monthly,  during  the  term." 

Bland. — "  No  ;  just  as  business  requires."  * 

Botetourt.— i(  No." 

Brunswick. — "  Yes  ;  monthly." 

Buchanan. — "  They  do ;  average  once  a  month." 

Buckingham. — "  Yes." 

Campbell. — "  Some  once  every  month ;  the  majority  as  necessity  requires." 

Caroline. — "  Once  a  month,  on  court  day." 

Carroll. — "  Once  a  month  during  the  school  session." 

Charles  City. — "  One  regular  meeting ;  others  when  business  requires." 

Charlotte. — "  Once  a  year  regularly,  and  oftener  if  necessary." 

Chesterfield. — "  Yes;  Friday  or  Saturday  before  county  court." 

Clarke. — "  Yes  ;  twice  a  year." 

Craig. — "  Not  regular." 

Culpeper. — "Every  month  during  the  session." 

Cumberland. — "  They  meet  generally  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary." 

Danville. — "  Monthly  ;  regular  in  city  and  Tunstall's ;  irregular  in  others." 

Dinwiddie. — "  Yes ;  once  every  month." 

Dickenson. — "  Yes ;  three  or  four  times  a  year." 

Elizabeth  City. — "Both  hold  monthly  meetings." 

Essex. — "  Yes ;  once  a  month." 

Fairfax. — "  Yes ;  monthly." 

Fauquier. — "  Some  hold  them  once  a  month ;  others  are  irregular." 
Floyd. — "  Yes ;  often  as  is  necessary." 
Fluvanna. — "  No." 

Franklin. — "  They  hold  regular  meetings  annually,  and  oftener  if  necessary." 
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Frederick. — "Regularly;  once  a  month." 

Fredericksburg. — "Yes  ;  monthly  during  school  term." 

Giles. — "  Only  as  occasion  requires." 

Gloucester. — "Once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  required." 

Goochland.—  "  Yes ;  once  a  month." 

Grayson. — "  No ;  meet  when  necessary." 

Greene. — "  They  hold  their  meetings  as  occasion  requires." 

Greensville. — "  They  do  ;  every  first  Monday." 

Halifax. — "  Monthly  during  term  ;  occasionally  during  vacation." 

Hanover. — "  Regular  during  session  of  schools ;  at  other  times  as  business  requires." 

Henrico. — "Once  every  month  ;  oftener  when  necessary." 

Henry. — "  Yes  ;  once  a  month  during  school." 

Highland. — "  They  do ;  monthly." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  Meet  irregularly." 

James  City. — "  No ;  they  are  for  most  part  called." 

King  &  Queen. — "  One  monthly  ;  others  when  occasion  requires." 

King  George. — "Shiloh,  fourth  Saturday  in  each  month." 

King  William. — "  Monthly." 

Lancaster. — "  Yes ;  monthly." 

Lee. — "  Yes ;  twice  a  year,  and  when  business  requires." 

Loudoun. — "They  do  not;  they  meet  when  business  requires  attention." 

Louisa. — "They  do;  monthly." 

Lunenburg. — "  No." 

Lynchburg. — "  Monthly." 

Madison. — "  No ;  often  as  necessary." 

Manchester. — "Once  each  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary." 
Mathews. — "  No." 

Mecklenburg. — "  Annually,  and  monthly  also  when  necessity  requires." 
Middlesex. — "  No  ;  but  whenever  any  business  requires." 

Montgomery. — "  No ;  they  meet  about  four  times  in  each  district  during  the  year  ; 
they  also  hold  informal  meetings." 

Nansemond. — "No;  when  the  school  interest  requires." 
Xelson. — "  Yes ;  twice  a  year  in  each  district." 
New  Kent. — "  Yes  ;  monthly,  and  sometimes  oftener." 
Norfolk  city.- ■"  Yes." 

Norfolk  county. — "  They  meet  on  a  call  from  chairman  or  clerk  or  county  super- 
intendent, but  do  not  have  regular  stated  meetings." 
Northampton. — "Thev  do  not  meet  oftener  than  three  times  a  year." 
Northumberland. — "  Once  a  month  during  school  term." 
Nottoway. — "  Yes ;  monthly." 
Orange.—'1  No." 

Page. — "  Yes ;  at  least  twice  a  year ;  oftener  when  necessary." 
Patrick.—"  They  do." 
Petersburg.—"  Yes." 
J'ifttylvania. — "  Yes  ;  monthly." 

Portsmouth. — "Yes;  once  every  month,  and  oftener  when  necessary." 
Powhatan. — "  No ;  as  often  as  necessary." 
Prince  Edward. — "  As  often  as  necessary." 
Prince  George. — "  Yes ;  at  least  twice." 
Princess  Anne. — "Monthly." 
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Prince  William.— "Yea;  monthly." 

Pulaski. — "  Yes  ;  monthly."  • 
Rappahannock. — "They  all  do  not." 

Richmond  city. — "  On  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month." 
Richmond  county. — "  Yes  ;  once  each  month." 
Roanoke  city. — "  Once  each  month." 
Roanoke  county. — "  Yes  ;  every  month." 
Rockbridge. — "  Yes ;  as  often  as  necessary." 
Rockingham. — "  Only  as  occasion  requires." 

Russell. — "  Regular  meetings  at  beginning  of  year,  and  as  often  afterwards  as 
necessary." 

Scott. — "  Yes  ;  once  a  year,  and  oftener  when  necessary." 
Shenandoah. — "  Yes  ;  twice  a  year  generally." 
Smyth. — "  Not  regular ;  frequently  meet  on  court  days. 
Southampton. — "  Yes  ;  monthly  during  school  term." 

Spotsylvania. — "  First  Monday  in  each  month  during  session  of  schools  ;  oftener 
when  necessary." 
Stafford. — At  least  once  a  month  during  session." 
Staunton. — "  Yes  ;  monthly." 
Surry. — "  Yes ;  once  a  month." 
Sussex. — "  They  generally  meet  once  a  month." 
Tazewell. — "  Twice  at  least  a  year." 

Warren. — "They  come  together  as  necessity  or  occasion  requires." 
Warwick. — "  Whenever  business  requires." 

Washington. — "  One  regular  meeting ;  afterwards  when  necessary. 

Westmoreland. — "  Monthly  during  school  term." 

Williamsburg. — "  As  often  as  called  by  chairman." 

Winchester. — "  Regularly  once  a  month." 

Wise. — "  Yes  ;  once  a  year." 

Wythe. — "  Hold  two  annual  meetings." 

York. — "  No  ;  only  when  necessary." 

State  the  Number  of  Institutes  for  White  Teachers  held  during  the  Year, 
and  the  Number  of  Teachers  Present  at  Each  ;  also,  the  Number  of  Insti- 
tutes for  Colored  Teachers  held  during  the  Year,  and  the  Number  of 
Teachers  Present  at  Each. 

Accomac. — "  Three  for  whites ;  about  sixty-five  present.  Two  meetings  of  Colored 
Teachers'  Association  ;  about  twenty  present." 
'Albemarle. — "  None." 

Alexandria  city. — "  Six  for  each  race ;  average  attendance,  eighteen  white  and 
eleven  colored." 

Alexandria  county. — "  No  institutes  have  been  held." 
Alleghany. — "  None." 

Amelia. — "  None.    A  good  many  of  both  colors  attended  Peabody  Normal  Insti- 
tutes held  at  Bedford  City  and  Petersburg." 
Amherst. — "  None  held." 

Appomattox. — "  Two  institutes  were  held — one  for  whites,  one  for  colored ;  about 
two-thirds  of  each  were  present." 

Augusta. — "One,  Peabody;  one  hundred  and  sixty -nine.  None;  some  colored 
teachers  attended  Peabody  Normal  at  Lynchburg." 
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Bath. — "  Three  institutes  were  held  for  white  teachers ;  at  the  first  had  twelve 
teachers ;  at  the  second  had  fifteen,  and  at  the  third  had  twenty." 

Bedford. — "  Peabody  Normal  and  school  of  methods ;  four  hundred  and  ten." 

Bland. — "  One  for  white  teachers ;  twenty-six  present." 

Botetourt. — "  Two  ;  white  teachers  present,  twenty-nine  and  fifteen." 

Brunswick. — "  None." 

Buchanan. — "  None  held." 

Buckingham. — "  None." 

Campbell. — "  One." 

Caroline. — "  None  held." 

Carroll. — "  There  were  none  held." 

Charles  City. — "No  institutes  for  white  teachers.  The  'Educational  Society,' 
composed  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  county,  met  monthly  during  school 
session." 

Charlotte. — "None.  I  think  it  best  not  to  interrupt  schools  during  session  and 
urge  teachers  to  attend  the  summer  institutes." 

Chesterfield. — "Two;  white,  twenty -five;  colored,  fifteen." 
Craig. — "  One ;  twenty -five." 
Culpeper. — "  None." 

Clarke. — "  No  regular  institutes,  but  a  meeting  of  teachers  to  have  the  chart 
system  explained  by  Mr.  Nickerson." 

Cumberland. — "  No  county  institutes  held,  but  a  number  of  my  teachers,  both 
white  and  colored,  attended  the  summer  Normals  of  1892." 

Danville. — "  None.  Teachers'  meetings  of  whites  semi-monthly  and  of  colored 
monthly  in  Danville  city." 

Dickenson. — "One  institute  held;  forty-one  teachers  enrolled." 

Dinwiddle. — "  Three  for  white  and  two  for  colored  teachers." 

Elizabeth  City. — "Both  hold  monthly  meetings." 

Essex. — "  None  were  held." 

Fairfax.— 11  So  institutes  held." 

Fauquier. — "  None." 

Fluvanna. — "None  for  white  teachers.  One  for  colored  teachers,  with  ten 
teachers  present." 

Franklin. — "One  for  white,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  teachers;  one  for  colored, 
with  thirty-five  teachers." 
Frederick. — "  None." 
Fredericksburg. — "  None  held." 

Giles. — "  One ;  August  (ten  days),  1891 ;  thirty  white  teachers  present ;  one  ; 
July  25  to  August  5th,  1892 ;  fifty  white  teachers  present." 

Gloucester. — "Two,  held  conjointly ;  fourteen  at  first,  twenty-two  at  second." 

Goochland. — "  One  for  white  teachers ;  thirty-two  present ;  one  for  colored 
teachers ;  two  present." 

Grayson. — "  Two  for  white  teachers." 

Greene.—"  One  only,  for  both  white  and  colored  ;  twenty-eight  teachers  present, 
three  trustees,  and  others." 

Halifax. — "Four  white;  forty  at  first;  fifty  at  second ;  sixty  at  third ;  sixty-five 
at  fourth.  Four  colored;  thirty-five  at  first;  forty -two  at  second;  twenty-one  at 
third  ;  forty-five  at  fourth." 

Hanover. — "One  at  Ashland  for  white  teachers,  June  3d;  twenty  present." 
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Henrico.—  1  One  for  both,  and  one  each  for  white  and  colored;  forty-rive  white 
and  thirty  colored." 

Henry. — "  We  have  ordered  that  for  the  present  year  the  teachers  hold  monthly 
institutes." 
Highland. — "  None." 
Isle  of  Wight— 11  None." 

James  City. — "No  institutes  held,  but  instead  four  Friday  evening  (monthly) 
white  teachers'  meetings ;  present,  average  seven.  First  appointment  of  similar 
meeting  for  colored  teachers  broken  up  by  rain ;  no  other  appointments  made." 

King  &  Queen. — "  None  held." 

King  George. — "  None." 

King  William. — "  One  white ;  West  Point ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four." 
Lancaster. — "  None." 

Lee. — "  One  for  white  teachers ;  seventy-five  present.  One  for  colored  teachers  : 
six  present." 

Loudoun. — "  Two  meetings,  of  one  day  each,  for  white  teachers,  which  were  well 
attended ;  none  for  colored  teachers ;  kept  no  record  of  attendance." 
Louisa. — "  None." 
Lunenburg. — "  None  held." 
Lynchburg. — "  Weekly." 
Madison. — "  None." 
Manchester. — "  None." 

Mathews. — "  One  for  white  teachers ;  fifteen  present." 

Mecklenburg. — "  One  for  colored  teachers  at  Thyne  Institute ;  forty  present." 
Middlesex. — "  None." 

Montgomery. — "  Two  appointments  made  for  white  teachers  at  a  time  when  roads 
were  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  consequently  teachers  could  not  attend.  Colored 
teachers  had  several  meetings  conducted  by  one  of  their  members." 

Nansemond. — "  Not  any." 

Nelson. — "  None  held." 

New  Kent. — "  None." 

Norfolk  city. — "  Four  for  white ;  all  present.    Four  for  colored ;  all  present." 

Norfolk  county . — "Four;  two  for  white  and  two  for  colored;  white  attendance, 
thirty-six  and  forty  ;  colored,  thirty -seven  and  forty-two,  respectively." 

Northampton. — "  For  white  teachers,  five ;  present,  twenty-three,  twenty-four f 
twenty-two,  twenty-three,  nineteen.    None  for  colored." 

Northumberland. — "  None  held." 

Nottoivay. — "  One  in  May  for  whites  ;  fifteen  present,    None  for  colored." 
Orange. — "  None." 

Page. — "  On  account  of  prohibitory  legislation  no  institutes  were  held." 

Patrick. — "  I  had  five  white  teachers'  institutes,  as  follows : — Dan,  sixteen  at. 
tended ;  Mayo,  nineteen  attended  ;  Smith,  two  attended ;  Buffalo,  twelve  attended  ; 
Meadows  of  Dan,  thirteen  attended.  I  think  with  good  result ;  all  seemed  pleased. 
No  colored  institutes." 

Petersburg.— 11  Six  for  white ;  twentv  for  colored." 

Pittsylvania. — "  One  for  whites  ;  seventy -five  teachers  present,  One  for  colored  ; 
rifty-nine  present." 

Portsmouth. — "  One  joint  institute  for  white  and  colored  teachers ;  twenty-three 
teachers  present," 
Prince  Edward. — "  None.    Many  teachers  attended  Peabody  Normals." 
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Prince  George. — "  None." 
Princess  Anne. — "  None." 

Prince  William. — "One  held  at  Manassas  ;  about  thirty  teachers  present." 
Rappahannock. — "  None." 

Richmond  city. — "  Two  for  whites  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine  teachers  present 
at  each.    Two  for  colored  ;  seventy-seven  present  at  each." 

Richmond  county. — "One  held  for  both  white  and  colored  teachers;  thirteen 
teachers  of  both  classes  present." 

Roanoke  city.— "None." 

Roanoke  county. — "  One  for  white  ;  thirteen  teachers  present." 
Rockbridge. — "  None  held." 

Rockingham. — "  We  have  '  teachers'  meetings '  once  in  two  weeks  in  the  several 
districts,  and  quarterly  in  Harrisonburg." 

Russell. — "  Institute,  white  teachers,  12th  July  to  5th  August ;  ninety  teachers 
present.    Colored,  9th  and  10th  August ;  but  three  present." 

Scott. — "  One  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers  present." 

Shenandoah. — "  None.    The  law  forbids  them  during  the  term." 

Smyth. — "  The  institutes  (for  white  teachers)  which  I  usually  hold  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  July  were  held  August  2d ;  present,  thirty." 

Southampton. — "Two  institutes  held  for  colored  teachers;  about  twenty-five 
teachers  present.    About  thirty  white  teachers  attended  Peabody  Normals." 

Spotsyh  ania. — "  None  held." 

Stafford. — "  Our  annual  examination,  '  Uniform,'  for  four  days  was  equaU  to  any 
county  institute." 

Staunton. — "  White  and  colored  teachers  meet  separately  each  week ;  all  the 
teachers  attend." 
Surry. — "  None  held." 

Sussex. — "  None  were  held,  but  I  hope  I  can  make  a  better  report  next  year." 
Tazewell. — "One  institute  or  conference  held  August  11th,  12th  and  13th  for  all 
teachers." 

Warren. — "Two  for  whites;  first,  thirty-seven  present;  second,  fifty-five  present. 
One  for  colored  ;  nine  present. 
Warwick. — "  None." 

Washington. — "No  institutes,  but  a  training  school  for  whites  held  for  two 
months." 

Westmoreland. — "  No  institutes  held  during  the  year." 
Williamsburg. — "  None." 
Winchester. — "  None." 

Wise. — "  One  for  whites  ;  forty -eight  present." 

Wythe.—  1  One  for  whites,  with  an  attendance  of  seventy-five." 

York. — "  None." 

Were  all  your  Teachers  Supplied  with  the  Revised  Edition  ok  the  "  Virginia 
School  Register,"  and  were  these  Registers  all  Returned  at  the  Close  of 
the  Session  to  the  District  Clerks,  as  Required  by  Law? 

Accomac. — "  Yes." 

Albemarle. — "All  were  supplied  with  Registers,  and  they  were  returned. 
Alexandria  city. — "We  use  the  Alexandria  Register  -  all  were  returned. ; 
Alexandria  county. — "  Yes.'' 

Alleghany. — "  None  of  the  '  Revised ' ;  all  were  returned. ' 
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Amelia. — "All  supplied  with  either  the  revised  or  the  old  edition,  and  all 
returned." 

Amherst.—" A  few  had  old  Registers;  nearly  all  supplied  with  new." 
Appomattox. — "  Yes." 
Augusta.—  1  Yes." 

Bath. — "  All  our  teachers  were  supplied  with  Virginia  Registers ;  only  twenty- 
one  had  revised  edition  ;  all  were  returned." 
Bedford. — "  Very  few  ;  yes." 
Bland. — "  All  supplied  with  old  edition." 
Botetourt. — "  Eighty-seven  were  supplied  ;  all  returned." 
Brunswick.— "Supplied  as  needed;  not  all  returned." 
Buchanan. — "  None." 
Campbell. — "  Yes." 
Caroline.—"  Yes." 
Carroll.—'1  All  except  one." 
diaries  City.— "  Yes." 

Charlotte. — "New  ones  furnished  when  old  ones  were  finished." 
Chesterfield. — "A  number  had  old  Registers." 
Craig. — "Not  the  revised." 

Clarke. — "Twenty-seven  used  revised  edition  of  Virginia  Register,  and  they 
were  promptly  returned." 
Culpeper. — "  Yes." 

Danville.— "  Yes  ;  some  returned  to  superintendent  when  more  convenient." 
Dickenson. — "  All  were  supplied  with  Registers,  but  only  a  few  with  the  revised  ; 
most  of  them  were  returned." 

Dinwiddit .— "  Not  all ;  so  reported." 
Elizabeth  City.—"  Yes." 

Essex. — "  All  who  needed  new  ones  were,  as  a  rule,  supplied,  and  they  have 
been  returned,  except  where  teachers  lived  in  the  county." 
Fairfax.—  '-  Yes." 
Fauquier.—'1  Yes." 

Floyd. — "  The  board  did  not  furnish  Registers." 
Fluvanna. — "  It  was  so  reported  generally." 

Franklin. — "  All  wrere  not  supplied ;  most  teachers  returned  them." 
Frederick.—"  Yes." 

Fredericksburg. — "  All  supplied,  and  all  returned  to  clerk." 

Qiles,—«  AH  but  one  were  supplied  with  Virginia  School  Registers,  and  returned." 
Gloucester. — "  They  were  not ;  all  were  returned." 
Goochland.—"  Yes." 

Gray  ion. — "  They  used  the  old  edition  ;  they  were  returned." 

Greene.—"  Yes." 

Greensville.—"  They  were." 

Halifax. — "Yes,  with  but  few  exceptions.'5 

Hanover. — "  Yes." 

Henrico.—"  They  were,  or  accounted  for." 

ffenry.—"  All  had  them  and  returned  them  to  the  clerks." 

Highland.—  '  We  still  use  the  old  edition." 

Isle  of  Wight.—"  Yes." 

James  City. — "  Yes ;  those  not  returned  to  the  clerks  were  deposited  in  safe  hands." 
King  &  Queen.—"  Yes." 
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King  George.—"  Yes." 
King  William— "  Yes." 

Lancaster.— "Twenty-two  were  supplied;  returned  as  required." 
Lee. — "  They  were." 

Loudoun. — "  Yes,  with  Virginia  Registers  ;  clerks  report  them  returned." 
Louisa. — "  They  were  not ;  those  teachers  to  whom  registers  had  been  supplied 
returned  them." 

Lunenburg. — "  Some  teachers  were  not  supplied  ;  those  used  have  been  returned." 
Lynchburg. — "  Yes." 

Madison. — "  Most  of  them  supplied  and  returned." 
Manchester. — "  YeS." 
Mathews.—"  Yes." 
Mecklenburg.—"  They  were." 
Middlesex. —  '  Yes." 

Montgomery . — "  No  ;  they  were  supplied  with  old  and  new  Registers,  all  of  which 
have  been  returned." 

Nansemond. — "  All  except  one." 
Nelson. — "  They  were." 
New  Kent. — "  They  were." 
Norfolk  city. — "  Yes." 

Norfolk  county. — "  They  were  all  supplied ;  a  few  failed  to  return  them." 
Northampton. — "  Yes,  to  both  questions." 

Northumberland. — "  All  were  supplied,  and  the  most  of  them  reported  as  returned." 
Nottoway. — "  Not  all ;  yes." 
Orange. — "  Yes." 

Page. — "  With  one  exception  ;  five  reported  as  not  returned." 
Patrick. — "  They  were  not ;  such  as  we  had  were  all  returned." 
Petersburg.  —  "  Yes." 

Pittsylvania. — "  All  were  furnished  with  Registers,  and  they  were  returned." 

Portsmouth. — "  Yes." 

L'owhatan.  —  "  Yes." 

Prince  Edward. — "  Yes." 

Prince  George. — "  Yes." 

Princess  Anne. — "  Yes." 

Prince  William. — "  They  were." 

Pulaski.—"  Above  one-half  were  supplied  ;  yes." 

Rappahannock. — "  They  were  not." 

Richmond  city. — "  Yes." 

Richmond  county.  -"Twenty-nine  supplied  ;  twenty-seven  returned." 
Roanoke  city.  —  "  Yes." 
Roanoke  county. — "  Yes." 

Rockbridge.-"  Yes;  not  all  to  clerk,  but  left  with  those  whom  he  directed." 
Rockingham.—"  All  whose  Registers  were  used  up." 
Russell. — "  They  were." 
Scott.— "  They  were." 
Shenandoah.—"  Yes." 

Smyth.—"  All  except  a  few,  who  used  old  Registers  till  filled." 
Southampton.—"  Supplied,  eighty-two;  returned,  seventy-five." 
Spotsylvania. — "  First  edition,  not  being  exhausted,  is  still  in  use  by  authority  of 
State  Board;  the  Registers  were  generally  returned." 
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Stafford.  —  "  All  supplied  and  returned.'' 
Staunton. — "  Yes." 

Surry. — "  With  about  two  exceptions ;  they  were  all  returned." 
Sussex. — "  They  are  now ;  all  reported  returned." 

Tazewell. — "  They  should  have  been ;  there  were  two  omissions." 

Warren. — "  They  were." 

Warwick.—'1  Yes." 

Washington. — "They  were  generally  supplied  and  returned." 
Westmoreland. — "  Yes." 

Williamsburg. — "  They  were  all  so  supplied  and  returned." 
Winchester. — "  Yes." 

Wise. — "  No ;  there  were  but  ten ;  they  were  returned." 

Wythe. — "  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  were  all  supplied,  but  not  all  returned/ 
York.—11  Yes." 

Were  the  Salaries  of  All  Your  Teachers  Promptly  Paid  at  the  Close  of  Each 
School  Month  During  the  Term  ? 

Accomac. — "  Yes." 
Albemarle. — "  They  were." 
Alexandria  city. — "Yes." 
Alexandria  Co. — "  Yes." 

Alleghany. — "  Generally  right  promptly  ;  a  few  cases  of  delay." 

Amelia. — "  The  County  Treasurer  paid  on  presentation  of  warrants  drawn  at  the 
end  of  each  month ;  but  few  warrants  remain  unpaid,  not  having  been  presented 
yet." 

Amherst. — "  Not  always  promptly  ;  paid  when  the  'Treasurer  had  money  from 
tax  collections." 

Appomattox. — "  Not  by  any  means.    We  had  much  trouble  and  annoyance  on 
account  of  this ;  though  perhaps  not  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year." 
Augusta. — "  They  were." 

Bath. — "They  were.  The  Treasurer  says  he  paid  every  warrant  when  it  was  first 
presented." 

Bedford. — "  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  promptly ;  4,  5  and  6  as  collected.'' 
Bland.— -"  No,  Sir:1 
Botetourt. — "  Yes." 
Brunswick. — "  No." 
Buchanan. — "  They  were." 

Buckingham. — "  I  have  heard  no  complaints  to  the  contrary." 
Campbell.— 11  No." 

Caroline. — "They  were  paid  promptly." 

Carroll. — "The  first  three  months  were ;  the  other  two  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards." 
Charles  City. — "  Yes." 

Charlotte. — "Suspended  two  months  to  allow  Treasurer  to  collect." 
Chesterfield. — "  No." 

Clarke. — "  They  were  as  long  as  the  funds  lasted." 
Craig. — "Yes,  until  the  last;  all  are  now  paid." 
Culpeper. — "  No." 

Cumberland. — "No;  but  in  justice  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  county,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  that  no  blame  should  attach  to  him.  Teachers'  salaries  have  been 
paid  more  promptly  of  late  years." 
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Danville. — "  Yes ;  except  Dan  River,  which  exhausted  appropriations." 
Dickenson. — "  No." 
Dinwiddie. — "They  were  not." 
Elizabeth  City.—"  Yes." 

Essex. — "As  much  so  as  possible.    No  reasonable  complaint  has  been  made." 
Fairfax. — "  Yes." 
Fauquier. — "  Yes." 
Floyd.—"  No." 
Fluvanna. — "  No." 

Franklin. — "As  a  general  rule,  they  were  promptly  paid." 

Frederick. — "  No  ;  in  some  districts  there  are  two  months  yet  unpaid. 

Fredericltsburg. — "  Yes." 

Giles. — "  No  ;  I  think  they  were  for  the  first  four  months." 
Gloucester. — "  Very  nearly  so." 
Goochland. — "  No." 

Grayson. — "  Not  entirely,  but  more  so  than  usual." 

Greene. — "  Some  delay  in  paying  third  month,  but  none  to  occasion  dissatisfac- 
tion." 

Greensville. — "They  were  not.*' 
Halifax. — "  They  were." 

Hanover, — "  No  ;  but  promptly  except  for  last  month." 

Henrico. — "  Promptly,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  that  word." 

Henry. — "All  have  been  paid ;  but  in  consequence  of  death  of  Treasurer,  they 
were  not  very  promptly  paid." 

Highland. — "They  were,  without  a  single  exception  that  I  know  of." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  Yes.  In  Smithfield  there  is  some  delay,  owing  to  town  taxes 
not  being  promptly  collected  :  none  elsewhere." 

James  City. — "  No  complaint  on  that  score." 

King  and  Queen. — "No." 

King  George. — "  Yes." 

King  William. — "Yes." 

Lancaster. — "  Yes." 

Lee. — "  They  were  paid  when  called  for." 

Loudoun. — "  Yes ;  teachers'  warrants  rank  high  as  commercial  paper.    We  do 
not  desire  any  change  in  the  method  of  payment." 
Louisa. — "  They  were  not." 
Lunenburg. — "They  were  not." 
Lynchburg. — "  Yes." 

Madison. — "  Better  than  the  collection  of  taxes  justified." 

Manchester. — "  Yes,  except  once,  but  paid  soon  after.  This  was  due  to  the  tax 
payers  being  behind.    The  Treasurer  did  all  he  could  about  it." 

Mathews. — "  Yes ;  a  warrant  for  $11.25  is  held  by  a  teacher.  The  Treasurer  is 
ready  to  pay  when  presented." 

Mecklenburg. — "  We  heard  no  complaint." 

Middlesex.  —  "  Tax  uncollected  and  county  warrants  were  not  as  promptly  paid 
as  was  desired." 

Montgomery. — "  No." 

Nansemond. — "  Y^es ;  very  promptly  paid." 

Xelson.— "They  were  for  the  1st  and  2nd  months,  but  not  afterwards." 
New  Kent. — "  Yes  ;  promptly." 
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Norfolk  city.—11  Yes." 

Norfolk  county. — "  They  were." 

Northampton. — "  Warrants  were  promptly  drawn  ,  no  complaint  has  been  made 
as  to  delay  in  payment." 
Northumberland. — "  They  were." 
Nottoway. — "  Yes." 
Orange. — "  No." 

Page. — "Yes  ;  except  the  last  month." 

Patrick. — "  We  have  had  no  trouble  about  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  Our 
Treasurer  has  been  ready  and  prompt." 
Petersburg. — "  Yes." 
Pittsylvania. — "  Yes." 
Portsmouth. — "  Yes." 
Powhatan. — "  No." 

Prince  Edward. — "  Yes  ;  very  promptly." 
Prince  George. — "Yes;  no  complaint.'* 

Princess  Anne. — "  First  two  months  paid  promptly  ;  other  months  as  promptly 
as  collections  would  admit." 
Prince  William. — "  They  were." 

Pulaski. — "  They  were  forced  to  wait  about  sixty  days  on  the  last  month." 
Rappahannock. — "Yes;  with  the  exception  of  the  last  month,  I  think." 
Richmond  city. — "  Yes." 

Richmond  county. — "All ;  with  a  very  few  exceptions." 
Roandke  city. — "  Yes." 
Roanoke  county. — "  Yes." 
Rockbridge. — "  Yes." 

Rockingham. — "Nearly  all;  a  little  delay  in  Linville." 

Russell. — "A  few  were  not  paid  promptly  at  close  of  each  month  ;  but  all  were 
paid  before  close  of  the  year." 
Scott. — "  They  were  not." 

Shenandoah. — "All  but  the  last  month,  which  was  not  paid  until  some  time  in 
May,  and  this  because  taxes  were  not  all  collected." 
Smyth. — "  They  were." 
Southampton. — "  No." 

Spotsylvania. — "  No ;  sometimes  the  Treasurer  was  not  in  funds." 

Stafford. — "  They  certainly  were." 

Staunton. — "  Yes." 

Sussex. — "  In  every  instance." 

Surry. — "  Some  of  them  had  to  wait  on  the  county  fund." 
Tazeivell. — "Only  one  warrant  remained  unpaid  10th  of  August. 
Warren. — "  In  two  districts  they  were  ;  in  two  they  were  not." 
Warwick. — "  Yes." 

Washington. — "  Not  wholly  so  for  the  last  month  or  so  ;  but  they  were  generally 
paid  in  a  short  time." 

Westmoreland. — "  No  ;  there  was  some  delay  at  times." 
Williamsburg. — "  Yes." 
Winchester. — "  Yes." 
Wise.— "  No." 

Wythe. — "The  5th  and  6th  months  were  riol  paid  promptly." 
York.—"  No." 
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LITERARY  FUND. 


Report  of  the  Second  auditor. 


SECOND  AUDITOR'S  OFFICE, 
Richmond,  Va.,  August  1,  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massby,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  here  present  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Literary  Fund  from  August  1,  1891,  to  August  1,  1892,  the  end  of  the  "school 
year." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  on  warrants  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
on  account  of  Public  Free  Schools : 

1891. 

Aug.  25. — Arrearage  due  for  public  free  schools  under  act 

of  March  5,  1890   .$175,000  00 

Nov.  2.— Ditto,  under  act  of  March  4,  1892   25,000  00 

1892. 

May  24.— Ditto,  under  act  of  March  4,  1892   50,000  00 

 $250,000  00 

Received  on  warrants  of  the  Second  Auditor  on  account 
of  revenue : 

1892. 

Jan.  5. — Interest  for  six  months  to  January  1,  1892,  on 
SI,. '558,227. 28  Virginia  3  per  cent,  registered 
bonds  issued  under  act  of  February  14,  1882.    $20,37.°)  40 

July  8.— Ditto  to  July  1,  1892   20,373  40 

 $40,746  80 


Carried  forward 


$21 10,746  80 
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RECEIPTS  -  Continued. 
Brought  forward   $290,746  80 

Interest  on  loan  to  "Washington  College,  now  Washington  and  Lee 
University : 
1892. 

July  12. — For  twelve  months  to  July  1 ,  1892,  on  a  6  per  cent,  loan  of 
$2,000  made  to  Washington  College  out  of  the  Literary 
Fund   120  00 

Interest  on  Richmond  City  bond  : 
1892. 

July  8.— For  twelve  months  to  July  1,  1892,  on  $400  six  per  cent. 

registered  bond....    24  00 

Interest  on  money  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Literary  Fund  in 
the  Planters  National  Bank,  Richmond  : 
1891. 

Aug.  17.— For  the  month  of  July,  1891   $    30  90 

Sept.  11—     "         "         August,  1891   106  23 

Oct.   16.—     "         "         September,  1891   265  96 

Nov.  16.—     "         "         October,  1891   91  35 

Dec.  14.—     "         "         November,  1891   32  12 

1892. 

Jan.  2p\—     "         "         December,  1891   21  15 

Feb.  12.—     "         "         January,  1892   31  39 

Mar.    8.—     "         "         February,  1892   27  85 

Apr.    7.—     "         "         March,  1892   26  26 

May  13.—     "         "         April,  1892   12  59 

June  14.—     "         "         May,  1892   24  94 

Julv    8.-     "         "         June,  1892   88  30 

  759  04 

Dawson  Fund. 

Interest  on  Richmond  city  bond  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  trust  for  the  Dawson  Fund  : 
1892. 

July  8. — For  twelve  months  to  July  1,  1892,  on  $500  six  per  cent,  reg- 
istered bond   30  00 

Literary  Fund  Fines. 
Received  on  warrants  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts : 
1891. 

Sept.  24. — Paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  September  30,  1890   $24,466  68 

1892. 

June  25. — Ditto,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30,  1891   23,117  27 

  47,583  95 

Amount  of  receipts   $339,263  79 

Balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Literary 

Fund,  August  1,  1891   22,S7£  17 


$362,133  96 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

ON  ORDERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1891-'92.— To  county  treasurers   $204,272  95 

To  superintendents  of  schools,  including  8180.00  paid  to 

teacher  of  Indian  School  in  King  William  county   43,144  01 

On  account  of  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Education   2,773  21 

For  printing  and  binding   3,444  57 

For  miscellaneous  expense   1,490  23 

For  stationery  and  binding   769  18 

For  postage   750  00 

For  the  Educational  Journal   469  78 

Investment — In  §68,500  Virginia  new  3  per  cent,  registered 
bonds,  issued  under  act  of  February  14,  1882,  purchased 
out'of  Literary  Fund  Fines   47,594  75 


Amount  of  disbursements   8304,708  68 

Balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Literary  Fund,  August  1, 

1892   57,425  28 


8362,133  96 


.IOSIAI1  RYLANR  .Ik., 

Second  Auditor. 


University  of  Virginia. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massby,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  operation  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity during  the  session  1891-92,  I  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  a  contin- 
uance of  the  growth  and  prosperity  which  has  been  granted  to  us  for  several  ses- 
sions past.  Since  the  year  1885-86  our  numbers  have  increased  from  303  to  526 
students,  our  facilities  for  instruction  have  been  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  conditions  that  make  for  health  and  comfort  for  the  students  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  University  have  been  in  many  ways  ameliorated.  All  members  of 
the  University  feel  that  the  school  is  developing  along  lines  that  make  for  the  best 
educational  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and  with  grateful  anticipations  look 
forward  to  still  more  vigorous  exertion  and  still  more  abundant  harvests  in  the 
educational  field. 

Distribution  of  the  Attendance. — It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
growth  which  has  been  above  noted  is  alike  from  Virginia  and  from  the  other 
States.  The  number  of  Virginians  in  the  period  mentioned  has  grown  from  180  to 
302,  a  gain  of  nearly  68  per  cent. ;  the  number  from  other  States  has  in  the  same 
time  risen  from  123  to  214,  a  gain  of  74  per  cent.  Such  numbers  mean  that  the 
repute  of  the  University  of  Virginia  for  sound  learning  is  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing itself  not  less  abroad  than  at  home,  and  are  a  guarantee  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  that  the  resources  and  powers  confided  by  them  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  have  been  wisely  and  faithfully  used. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  contrast  of  the  present  session  with  the  most 
prosperous  of  those  since  the  war  (1866-67)  is  highly  encouraging.  In  that  session 
there  were  490  students,  of  whom  45  per  cent,  were  from  Virginia  and  55  per  cent, 
from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  mainly  the  Cotton  States.  In  the  present  session 
59  per  cent,  of  our  students  are  from  Virginia,  and  only  41  per  cent,  from  other 
States.  This  change  means  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  attendance  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Cotton  States  to  Virginia— a  change  that  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  real  stability  and  strength  of  the  school. 

Academical  Department. — It  is  gratifying  also  to  find  that  the  increment  in 
attendance  lias  been  confined  to  no  one  department.  All  branches  of  the  Univer- 
sity work  have  continued  to  advance,  and  in  particular  the  attendance  upon  the 
Academical  Schools  has  kept  well  nigh  even  pace  with  the  general  growth.  When 
we  reflect  that  upon  the  soundness  and  extent  of  these  studies  all  real  excellence 
in  professional  learning  must  ultimately  repose,  we  see  that  it  is  good  cause  for 
congratulation  that  a  full  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  our  hurrying  age  take 
time  to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  culture. 

Especially  in  this  department,  the  change  made  in  the  mode  of  appointment 
and  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  has  begun  to 
manifest  its  good  effects.    This  change,  by  which,  instead  of  appointing  the  entire 
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Board  at  one  time,  the  Governor  appoints  five  (5)  members  when  he  comes  into 
office,  and  the  four  (4)  remaining  members  two  years  later,  made  to  discourage  re- 
movals from  motives  of  political  antagonism,  has  effected  another  far  more  impor- 
tant result.  It  has  changed  the  governing  body  of  the  University  from  an  ephem- 
eral to  a  continuing  organism ;  has  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  formulate  and 
pursue  a  definite  policy  in  administration ;  and  has  already  demonstrated  by  its 
useful  effects  the  propriety  of  its  existence. 

The  value  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Board  has  been  most  distinctly  felt  in 
the  recent  treatment  of  the  regulations  respecting  Academical  Degrees.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion  of  the  University  scheme  of  instruction  in  1866-67, 
the  conditions  for  these  degrees  have  been  a  subject  of  debate  and  contention. 
The  rivalry  of  newer  learning  with  what  were  regarded  as  the  "  vested  interests  " 
of  the  older  schools,  gave  to  these  debates  an  acrimony  which  prevented  them 
from  terminating  in  any  rational  solution  of  what  was  doubtless  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Former  Boards,  because  the  term  of  office  was  too  short  and  their  sessions 
too  infrequent  to  enable  them  to  master  either  the  principles  involved  or  the  local 
conditions  that  must  be  satisfied,  had  vainly  essayed  the  task.  The  present  Board, 
in  consequence  of  its  continuity  of  structure  and  its  fortunate  selection,  has  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  solution  characterized  at  once  by  ingenuity,  liberality,  and  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  in  adapting  itself  to  the  gradually  changing  conditions  in 
educational  affairs. 

Abolishing  the  previous  confusing  superfluity  of  baccalaureate  titles,  they  have 
retained  a  single  B.  A.  degree.  But  true  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  University,  they  have  given  the  student  large  liberty  of  election,  con- 
fining him  only  by  the  great  laws  of  man's  intellectual  development,  The  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  numbering  at  present  about  t  wenty  (20), 
are  arranged  in  six  groups  : 

Ancient  Languages,  Mathematical  Sciences, 

Modern  Languages,  Natural  Sciences, 

History  and  Literature,  Philosophical  Sciences. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  is  required  to  complete  eight  (8)  courses,  of  which  at 
least  one  (1)  must  be  from  each  group,  an  arrangement  which  leaves  him  the 
largest  possible  liberty  of  choice,  while  it  prevents  him  from  neglecting  any  one 
of  the  great  departments  of  human  thought.  The  courses  themselves  are  of  col- 
legiate grade,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  free  from  technical  or  other  special  bias, 
and  are  designed  to  give  that  general  knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  which  will 
best  serve  to  broaden  the  intelligence  and  quicken  the  mental  activities  of  the 
student.  All  investigation  of  a  specialists  character  is  reserved  for  the  higher  or 
university  grade  of  work. 

A  student  who  has  attained  his  B.  A.  degree  from  this  University,  or  its  equiva- 
lent from  other  chartered  schools  of  learning,  is  admitted  to  the  higher  University 
courses  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Among  these  the  election 
is  left  perfectly  free,  except  that  the  candidate's  choice  of  studies  (four)  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  The  work  selected  may  be  wholly 
literary  or  wholly  scientific,  or  the  student  may  combine  the  two,  passing  freely 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  essential  note  of  the  courses,  however,  is  their 
specialists  character.  They  presuppose  the  work  of  the  B.  A.  courses,  and  are 
themselves  the  natural  and  necessary  introduction  to  the  highest  or  post-graduate 
grade  of  work. 

In  these  courses  the  student  advances  still  further  along  the  road  of  specializa- 
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tion.  Selecting  two  out  of  the  four  lines  of  work  which  he  had  pursued,  he 
devotes  himself  to  a  still  more  elaborate  study  of  their  details  and  niceties.  His 
position  is  now  rather  that  of  an  investigator  than  a  pupil — the  professor  becomes 
less  his  teacher  than  his  guide.  He  is  expected  to  undertake  independent  and 
original  researches  ;  and  his  fitness  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which 
is  the  honor  awarded  to  this  class  of  students,  is  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  dissertation  which  contains  such  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
as  the  Faculty  shall  think  worthy  of  official  publication.  Either  Masters  of  Arts 
or  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  have  completed  the  M.  A.  work  in  the  twro  schools 
elected,  may  become  candidates  for  this  degree. 

This  plan,  at  once  flexible  and  simple,  is  alike  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
elective  system,  and  consonant  with  the  best  modern  pedagogic  conceptions.  It 
will  probably,  without  modification  except  in  trivial  details,  adjust  itself  auto- 
matically to  the  changing  conditions  of  University  work  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Under  its  action  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  fuller  spirit  of  harmony  in  the 
Faculty,  where  each  professor  can  feel  that  the  department  of  learning  to  which 
he  devotes  his  energies  is  given  an  equal  chance  for  development  and  influence. 
We  may,  in  like  manner,  expect  on  the  part  of  the  students  greater  concentration 
of  effort  and  more  consistent  pursuit  of  definite  and  wisely  chosen  courses  of 
study.  The  cardinal  demerit  of  the  elective  system  is  its  failure  to  check  the 
tendency  of  the  student  either  to  specialize  too  early,  or  to  drift  into  a  hash  of 
heterogeneous  pursuits,  leading  no-whither.  The  newly  adopted  plan  requires  a 
definite  statement  of  purpose  and  direction,  submits  this  to  the  censorship  of  a 
competent  and  trustworthy  authority,  and  by  the  united  inducements  of  reward 
and  penalty,  holds  the  candidate  to  a  rational  and  deliberate  choice.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  absolutely  prohibits  that  excessive  specialization  which  gives  us  the  man 
of  one  subject — a  man  who,  as  has  been  acutely  said,  knows  but  one  thing  and 
cannot  really  know  it,  since  no  subject  can  be  accurately  known  by  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  its  relations  to  other  branches  of  learning. 

Turning  from  these  general  considerations  to  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Aca- 
demical Department  during  the  past  session,  the  distribution  of  the  total  attendance 
among  the  different  schools  for  the  present  and  the  previous  session  was  as  follows  : 

1891-'92.  1890-'91.  1891-'92.  1890-'91. 

Latin   97  —  03      Mathematics  120  —  104 

Greek   45  —  57       Astronomy   7  —  1 

Modern  Languages  104  —  83      Nat.  Phil   95  (17*)  —  104  (31*) 

Historical  Science   57  —  53      Chemistry  213  (110*)  —  178  (74*) 

English   30  —  42       Anal.  Chemistry...  20  —  22 

Moral  Philosophy   36  —  29      Min.  and  Geology,  23  —  15 

Biology   72  (63*)  —   49  (40*) 

The  total  attendance  on  the  Literary  and  that  on  the  Scientific  Schools  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  exactly  equal  after  deducting  the  starred  (*)  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional students.  The  average  number  of  schools  attended  was  between  three 
and  four. 

Two  new  courses  were  given  for  the  first  time  during  this  session.  The  work  in 
General  Astronomy  was  formerly  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Recently  this  duty  has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Ormond 
Stone,  the  Professor  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  the  course  put 
among  the  electives  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  It  was  given  during  1891-92  to  a  class 
of  five  students,  of  whom  four  were  graduated. 
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The  historical  courses  heretofore  given  in  this  University  were  not  pursued 
further  than  the  French  Revolution.  American  History  was  left  practically 
untouched,  and  no  special  treatment  even  of  English  History  was  attempted. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Visitors,  Adjunct  Professor  Richard  Heath 
Dabney  has  offered  a  new  course  with  three  lectures  a  week  in  English  and 
American  History.  The  development  of  English  constitutional  history  is  traced, 
and  its  outcome  studied  both  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  in  the  stirring 
English  history  of  our  own  times.  Much  interest  was  aroused  by  this  course. 
The  attendance  upon  the  lectures  was  fifteen,  and  the  experiment  encourages  the 
hope  that  added  vitality  and  spirit  will  be  gained  for  the  historical  department  by 
the  extension  of  its  labors  to  embrace  the  story  of  the  recent  events  of  our  own 
country  and  times.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  University,  which  is 
accorded  by  so  many  the  position  of  primacy  in  Southern  education,  has  been  true 
to  herself  in  so  long  neglecting  this  field.  Invaluable  stores  of  historical  records, 
now  difficult  or  impossible  of  purchase,  might  once  have  been  hers  for  the  asking. 
Fed  upon  such  stores,  some  future  American  historian  might  have  here  arisen  to 
delineate  with  faithful  and  loyal  pen  the  features  of  a  civilization  and  culture 
which  our  own  eyes  have  seen  devastated  forever,  to  tell  with  sympathetic  truth 
the  story  of  victories  no  less  brilliant  than  those  of  Epaminondas,  of  retreats  no 
less  tragical  than  that  from  Salamis. 

In  addition  to  the  B.  A.  courses,  and  to  the  M.  A.  courses,  which  were  largely 
attended,  special  Ph.  D.  courses  were  given  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  These  courses  were 
attended  by  nine  students,  a  number  equal  to  that  in  former  sessions,  but  less  than 
the  facilities  of  the  University  should  induce  us  to  hope  for  and  strive  after.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  any  university  of  this  class  of 
students.  As  examples  of  academical  success  and  models  of  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  learning,  they  exercise  a  most  favorable  influence  upon  the  under-graduate 
students ;  while  the  intimate  contact  into  which  they  come  with  this  body  and 
with  the  professorial  staff  is  salutary  to  both,  and  promotes  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
sympathy  in  the  whole  University.  While  the  students  in  the  M.  A.  courses  are 
fairly  to  be  ranked  with  the  "  post-graduate  "  students  at  other  universities,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  more  of  these  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  advanced 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  The  already  abundant  labors  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  multitudinous  calls  upon  the  modest  resources 
of  the  University,  render  this  difficult ;  but  the  difficulty  is  one  that  ought  to  and 
must  be  met. 

Engineering  Department. — This  department  is  constituted  from  the  School  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  the  Academical  Schools  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  The  atten- 
dance of  professional  students  was  forty-four;  less  than  the  unusual  number 
(sixty-two)  of  the  previous  session,  but  well  above  the  average  of  former  years. 
Owing  to  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  teaching  staff  by  the  appointment  of 
Adjunct  Professor  Echols,  it  has  been  possible  to  re-arrange  and  greatly  improve 
the  work  of  the  technical  engineering  courses.    Ten  of  these  are  now  offered : 

Mechanics,  Advanced  Mechanics, 

Engineering  Geodesy,  Hydraulic  Engineering, 

Bridge  Construction,  Hydraulic  Machinery, 

Steam  Engineering,  Mining, 

Thermodynamics,  Descriptive  Geometry, 
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with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  lectures  a  week ;  each  course  extends  through 
the  entire  session.  The  practical  work  in  the  field,  drawing-room,  machine  shop, 
and  mechanical  laboratory  has  been  also  systematized  and  enlarged,  and  each 
year  the  endeavor  is  made  to  give  to  it  a  more  interesting  and  stimulating  charac- 
ter. The  Visitors  have  already  provided  for  several  important  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  department,  which  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  instruction  during  the  coming  session. 

Law  Department. — In  this  department  the  attendance  reached  its  usual  large 
number.  There  were  134  students.  The  courses  offered  were  the  same  as  usual. 
The  conduct  of  the  work  was  entirely  without  interruption. 

Medical  Department  — The  attendance  on  the  Medical  Department  was  145,  the 
largest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  University.  This  was  perhaps  due  in  part  to 
the  announcement  that  after  June,  1892,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  would  be  conferred 
only  upon  students  who  had  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  Medical  Department 
here,  or  one  year  here  and  the  equivalent  of  another  at  some  other  regular  medical 
college.  But  the  growth  of  this  department  from  66  in  1885-'86  to  145  in  1891-'92, 
an  increase  of  120  per  cent.,  is  in  the  main  to  be  ascribed  to  other  and  more  per- 
manent causes.  There  has  been  on  the  one  hand  a  steady  growth  of  the  whole 
University.  On  the  other,  there  has  been  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  to  bring  the  teaching  of  every  branch  of  this  noble  profession 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  medical  science  of  our  day. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  have  been  delivered  to  the  medical  students  in  a  class 
separate  from  the  academical  students,  and  the  aspects  of  the  science,  which  look 
particularly  towards  the  work  of  the  physician,  have  been  treated  with  peculiar 
care.  The  work  in  Histology  has  been  specialized  and  separated  from  the  general 
course  of  Physiology  and  taught  by  the  demonstrative  methods  of  the  Laboratory, 
rather  than  by  the  descriptive  methods  of  the  lecture  and  the  text-book.  The 
work  in  Pathology  has  in  the  same  way  been  separated  from  the  general  courses 
in  Practice  and  Surgery,  and  the  structure  of  morbid  tissue  also  is  now  taught  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  A  special  course  of  Bacteriology  has  been  organized 
and  introduced  into  the  regular  curriculum.  The  facilities  for  the  teaching  of 
practical  Anatomy  have  been  augmented,  and  anatomical  material  supplied  in 
such  abundance  and  used  with  such  system  and  skill,  that  the  course  here  given 
is  by  general  admission  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States. 

The  clinical  facilities  afforded  by  the  Charlottesville  Cottage  Hospital,  and  the 
charity  practice  of  the  city  and  neighboring  country,  have  been  largely  utilized. 
And  the  Dispensary  has  proved  a  source  of  so  much  valuable  clinical  material,  that 
the  Visitors  have  ordered  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  University,  and  the  clinical  lectures  will  henceforward  be  transferred  to  that 
building  from  the  contracted,  inconvenient,  and  remote  quarters  which  have  until 
now  been  used . 

These  additions  and  expansions  in  the  medical  course  amply  justify  the  Faculty 
and  Visitors  in  the  action  taken  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  should 
be  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  M.  D.  degree  without  a  residence  of  at  least  two 
sessions  of  nine  months  each,  or  its  equivalent. 

Examinations  for  Women. — The  growing  aspiration  of  women  for  exact  training 
in  letters  and  science,  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the  time  upon  their  powers 
of  self-support,  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  this  aspiration,  and  that 
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they  look  to  education  as  the  main  factor  in  enabling  women  to  meet  those  de- 
mands. The  time  has  forever  departed  when  rational  men  valued  women  more 
highly  for  their  mental  ineptitude  or  physical  weakness,  and  esteemed  an  attitude 
of  nerveless  dependence  upon  masculine  support  above  a  courageous  and  self- 
respecting  resolve  to  achieve,  in  modest  and  womanly  fashion,  independence  and 
influence. 

The  attention  of  the  Faculty  has  been  recently  recalled  to  this  question  in  a 
practical  form.  After  full  discussion,  it  seemed  on  the  one  hand  unwise  to  over- 
load the  already  crowded  programme  of  the  Academical  Department  with  special 
lectures  to  women,  and,  on  the  other,  undesirable  to  adopt  the  radical  policy  of  co- 
education. It  appeared,  however,  practicable  and  useful  that  this  University 
should  direct  the  studies  of  young  women  who  were  desirous  of  undertaking  Uni- 
versity work,  examine  them  upon  the  courses  thus  pursued,  and  award  to  the  mer- 
itorious suitable  honorary  certificates ;  adopting  thus  for  the  present  towards  this 
sex  the  role  of  an  examining  University  (like  the. University  of  London),  rather 
than  of  a  teaching  University. 

The  Faculty  have  therefore  recommended,  and  the  Visitors  have  ordered,  a 
series  of  measures  looking  to  this  end.    An  abstract  of  this  legislation  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Women  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  more,  presenting  testimonials  of  good 
character  and  evidence  of  adequate  preparation  (either  by  certificate  or  examina- 
tion), acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  may  be  permitted  to  register  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  for  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  the  Academical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  with  the  consent  in  each  case  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the 
schools  for  which  registration  is  desired,  and  upon  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $25, 

2.  They  shall  be  entitled  after  such  registration  to  receive  from  the  professors  in 
charge  information  as  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  lectures,  texts  read,  or  other 
matter  of  study  in  the  courses  for  which  they  are  registered.  But  they  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  regular  lectures  or  other  exercises  of  any  school.  They 
shall  also  be  entitled,  upon  deposit  of  a  contingent  fee  of  $10,  to  the  use  of  the 
Library  and  scientific  collections  of  the  University,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Faculty  may  prescribe. 

3.  They  shall  be  required  to  stand  examinations  upon  the  same  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  class  whose  work  they  are  pursuing,  at  such  other  place  than 
that  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  class,  and  under  such  conditions  of  supervision 
and  chaperonage  as  the  Faculty  may  designate,  and  to  pay  for  each  class  an  exami- 
nation fee  of  $5.  Upon  passing  satisfactorily  the  same  standards  as  are  prescribed 
for  the  regular  class  upon  the  work  of  any  year  or  of  any  course,  they  shall  receive 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  of  such  form  as  the  Faculty  may  prescribe. 

4.  The  Faculty  has  authority  to  withdraw  the  privileges  of  the  University,  or 
refuse  to  re-admit  thereto  any  one  so  registered,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, is  not  fulfilling,  or  is  not  likely  to  fulfill,  the  purposes  for  which  she  is  regis- 
tered at  the  University. 

Young  women  who  may  desire  to  reside  in  Charlottesville  for  the  prosecution 
of  study  under  these  conditions  will  have  access  to  the  professors  of  the  several 
schools  at  frequent  stated  periods,  and  free  use  for  purposes  of  study  of  the 
University  library  and  scientific  collections.  For  actual  instruction  they  will  have 
to  rely  mainly  upon  the  tutorial  services  of  licentiates,  of  whom  a  sufficient  num- 
ber will  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  and  upon  the  summer  classes  of  such  of  the 
professors  as  may  desire  to  admit  them. 

Those  who  elect  to  do  so  may,  after  registration,  prosecute  their  studies  in 
absentia,  coming  up  to  the  University  at  stated  times  for  examination,  and  for  such 
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advice  and  guidance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  as  cannot  well  be  com- 
municated in  writing.  Such  students  would  have  to  depend  for  actual  instruction 
on  other  schools,  private  tutors,  or  correspondence  with  tutors  here. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  have  entered  upon  this  policy  with  the  hope 
and  the  expectation  that  it  will  lead  to  substantial  and  good  results.  Such  move- 
ments, where  they  have  been  successful,  have  culminated  elsewhere  either  in  an 
annex  or  in  co-education.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  public  opinion  in 
this  State  would  encourage  the  latter ;  it  seems  likely  that  few  Virginians  of  the 
gentler  sex  will  be  found  to  brave  the  comparative  publicity  of  life  in  the  co-edu- 
cational college.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  endowment  fund  will  be 
needed  properly  to  equip,  maintain,  and  conduct  an  annex.  Can  such  a  fund  be 
obtained  ?  If  the  effusive  expressions  of  interest  in  the  question  of  the  education 
of  women,  often  heard  and  seen,  can  be  trusted,  the  raising  of  an  adequate  fund 
should  be  possible  and  even  easy. 

Physical  Culture  of  the  Students  — The  subject  of  the  physical  culture  of  young 
men  during  the  years  of  college  life  is  comparable  in  importance  with  that  of  their 
mental  culture.  Our  own  University,  like  others,  has  expended,  and  is  annually 
expending,  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  promote  the  latter.  But  for  the  former 
nothing  has  been  done  by  us  in  a  systematic  way  except  in  recent  years,  and  even 
then  the  outlay  that  could  be  afforded  was  pitifully  small  ($275,  in  addition  to  fees 
in  1891-92).  The  Faculty  have  been  neither  unobservant  of  this  disproportion, 
nor  without  desire  to  rectify  it ;  but  they  have  felt  powerless  to  cope  with  the 
problem  until  the  recent  benefaction  of  the  late  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather  put  in 
the  possession  of  the  University  a  fund  which  could  be  employed  for  such  pur- 
poses. Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Visitors  have  set  aside  the 
sum  of  828,000  from  this  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  Gymnasium. 

The  building  will  bcof  a  style  of  architecture  which  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  those  copies  of  classical  models  designed  and  erected  by  Jefferson  himself. 
It  will  be  50  x  100  feet  in  plan,  ample  in  size  for  our  present  attendance,  and  for 
any  probable  growth  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  throughout  of  the  most  solid 
and  durable  construction,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to  appliances  for  bathing,  dressing  rooms,  lockers, 
a  ball  cage,  and  bowling  alleys.  The  gymnasium  hall  above  will  be  28  ft.  5  ins.  in 
pitch  to  the  crown  of  the  roof,  with  a  running  track  in  a  gallery  10  ft.  1  in.  above 
the  floor,  and  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  most  approved  appliances  in  great  abun- 
dance. If  judiciously  administered  and  wisely  used,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  all  future  generations  of  students. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  building  is  on  the  picturesque  eminence  called 
Carr's  Hill,  overlooking  the  campus  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
This  lot  of  five  acres,  purchased  some  years  ago  from  the  proceeds  of  a  gift  to  the 
National  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  since  then  beautifully  graded 
and  laid  out,  by  private  contributions  from  the  professors  and  students,  while  not 
legally  the  property  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  her 
students  and  will  always  be  devoted  to  that  use. 

Its  proximity  to  the  gymnasium  will  augment  the  value  of  that  addition  to  the 
University,  and  will  greatly  encourage  the  students  to  give  attention  to  out-door 
sports,  which  are  of  all  the  most  healthful  and  useful,  and  in  our  temperate  climate 
are  possible  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  enabled  the  Faculty  to  gauge  in  a 
practical  way  the  merits  and  demerits  of  college  athletics.    Balancing  the  one 
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against  the  other,  they  are  decidedly— although  not  unanimously— convinced  of 
their  value  as  an  element  of  the  collegiate  life.  In  cultivating  college  spirit  and 
college  pride,  in  discouraging  and  even  forbidding  drinking  and  other  insanitary 
tor  vicious  habits,  in  developing  a  vigorous  physique  and  a  manly  temper,  they  are 
unost  salutary.  Coupled  with  these  benefits  are  certain  admitted  drawbacks  :  they 
.occasion  often  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  which  in  the  case  of  more  enthusiastic 
■devotees  tends  not  seldom  to  serious  excess ;  they  call  for  considerable  aggregate 
.outlays  in  money  which,  although  distributed  over  the  student  body,  produce  an 
appreciable  item  in  the  expenses  of  collegiate  life;  and  cases  are  not  unknown 
where,  from  a  disproportionate  desire  for  victory  in  athletic  contests,  practices 
have  been  winked  at  which  are  distinctly  harmful  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
honor  and  candor  prevalent  among  young  men  imbued  with  the  traditions  of 
gentlemanhood  and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  belief  and  practice. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  it  is  possible,  by  judicious  suggestion  and  direction, 
to  mitigate  some  of  these  evils  and  to  correct  others  entirely,  to  retain  the  benefits 
.and  reject  the  evils  which  flow  from  collegiate  athletics. 

■Grounds  and  Buildings  — The  regular  and  ordinary  expenditures  upon  the  grounds 
"and  buildings,  amounting  to  $4,788.69,  are  given  in  detail  in  the  financial  section 
of  this  report.  The  only  special  appropriation  of  considerable  magnitude  was 
drawn  from  the  Fayerweather  fund,  and  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new  six- 
inch  pipe  line  from  the  common  reservoir  of  the  University  and  Charlottesville, 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  supply  of  the  University. 

The  ten-inch  line  originally  put  in  for  the  joint  service  of  the  two  places  had 
proved  inadequate  for  the  increased  draft  upon  it.  The  Visitors,  therefore,  entered 
into  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the  city,  by  which,  retaining  their  interest  in 
the  reservoir,  and  the  right  to  the  use  of  it  in  case  of  fire,  they  agreed,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  proportionate  compensation,  to  relinquish  their  right  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  original  pipe,  and  to  put  in  a  new  line  for  the  special  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  their  own  cost. 

The  work  has  been  done  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  gratifying 
results.    The  total  cost  has  been  $16,600.76. 

For  the  coming  year  several  important  expenditures  have  been  ordered.  The 
appropriation  of  $28,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Fayerweather  Gymnasium  has 
been  already  noted.  The  sum  of  $3,000  has  been  appropriated  from  current  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  Free  Dispensary  on  the  grounds  of  the  University,  and  work 
upon  the  building  is  already  well  advanced.  The  sums  of  $1,200  for  an  addition 
to  the  pavilion  assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $1,000  for  reseat- 
ing lecture-rooms,  and  $1,400  for  heating  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  have  been 
appropriated,  and  the  work  in  the  main  has  been  done  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. A»more  detailed  account  of  the  character  and  results  of  these  improvements 
will  be  given  in  a  future  report. 

The  growing  demands  upon  the  services  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings  have  induced  the  Visitors  to  relieve  the  Proctor  of  these  duties,  and 
Adjunct  Professor  W.  H.  Echols  has  been  appointed  to  that  office,  in  addition  to 
his  professorial  work.  The  experience  of  Professor  Echols  as  an  engineer  and  as 
Director  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  fits  him  excellently  for  the  judicious 
discharge  of  the  added  function.    Good  results  are  already  manifest. 

New  Appointments. — Adjunct  Professor  W.  H.  Echols,  as  Superintendent  of 
Grounds  and  Buildings,  as  noted  above. 
James  Haye  Paxton,  Jr.,  B.  A.  (1892),  as  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  (vice  R.  S. 
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Radford,  Ph.  D.,  resigned).  .  Mr.  Paxton  has  been  for  three  years  a  student  in  this 
University,  and  has  been  graduated  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Chemistry. 

Emerson  H.  George,  as  Instructor  in  French  and  German  (vice  James  Elliott 
Heath,  resigned).  Mr.  George  was  graduated  at  this  University  in  French,  German 
and  English,  and  has  acted  as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  in  Mercer  University,  Ga. 

A.  Darner  Drew,  M.  D.  (University  of  Virginia,  1891),  as  Instructor  in  Biology 
(vice  Charles  P.  Sigerfoos,  resigned). 

R.  Edmond  Dixon,  M.  D.  (University  of  Virginia,  1891),  as  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Astronomy  (vice  Addison  W.  Greenway,  M.  D.,  resigned). 

S.  Rolfe  Millar,  Ph.  D.  (Heidelberg),  as  lecturer.  Dr.  Millar  delivered  during 
1891-  92,  by  invitation  of  the  Faculty,  a  series  of  lectures  on  German  Socialism  of 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  character. 

William  J.  Martin,  M.  D.  (University  of  Virginia,  1890),  Instructor  in  Chemist  ry 
(vice  Charles  R.  L.  Findlay,  resigned).  Dr.  Martin  is  a  B.  A.  of  Davidson  College, 
X.  C,  and  has  acted  as  Professor  of  Science  in  Clinton  College,  S.  C,  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Science  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C. 

Future  Outlook. — In  closing  this  report,  it  seems  appropriate  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  the  future  outlook  of  the  State  University,  and  the  special  needs  of  the 
school  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed.  An 
attentive  examination  of  the  recent  history  of  the  University  affords  convincing 
evidence  of  healthful  growth  and  substantial  progress.  It  is  not  easy  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  this  evidence  when  we  regard  the  step  forward  of  a  single  year. 
But  no  one  can  fail  to  apprehend  its  weight  who  will  compare  the  condition  of  the 
school  at  more  widely  separated  epochs. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1825,  with  eight  schools ;  the  Library  contained 
less  than  3,000  volumes;  there  were  no  museums,  no  laboratory,  no  observatories. 
Large  sections  of  the  science  of  that  time  even  were  meagrely  provided  for,  there 
being  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  any  teaching  of  literature,  of  modern  history, 
of  natural  history,  and  none  of  the  more  practical  applications  of  mathematics. 

Forty  years  later  the  School  of  Ancient  Languages  had  been  separated  into  two, 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  that  of  Medicine  into  three,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Practice  ; 
that  of  Law  into  two ;  and  the  School  of  Historical  Science  had  been  founded. 
Thus  the  eight  schools  had  become  thirteen  ;  the  Library  had  grown  to  30,000 
volumes  ;  an  endowment  fund  of  82,600  existed  ;  but  in  the  experimental  teaching 
of  the  sciences  nothing  of  note  had  been  done. 

In  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years,  new  schools  of  English,  Astronomy,  Geo- 
logy, Biology,  and  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Applied  Mathematics  have  been 
founded  ;  the  schools  of  Modern  Languages  and  Historical  Science  have  been 
divided  ;  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Museums  of  Industrial  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History,  and  Laboratories  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Mechanics,  and 
Pathology  have  been  erected  ;  the  Library  has  been  brought  up  to  52,000  volumes  ; 
the  endowment  has  been  increased  to  S!73,000  ;  vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  grounds  and  buildings  ;  the  number  of  students  is  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
1860,  and  has  been  surpassed  but  six  times  in  the  whole  history  of  the  school, 
while  the  teaching  force  has  been  increased  one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  courses  offered  to  undergraduates  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

These  things  are  not  set  down  in  a  spirit  of  boasting.  They  are  recorded  because 
the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  of  the  State  have  the  right  from  time  to  time  to 
be  apprised  of  such  evidence  as  may  exist  that  their  generosity  has  not  been  ill- 
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bestowed  and  misapplied ;  because  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  infor- 
mation as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  State  University  is  suffered  long  to  exist. 

Such  a  review  of  the  present  state  of  the  University  indicates  three  directions  in 
which  the  school  may  need  to  put  forth  new  effort.  These  are  the  further  expan- 
sion of  the  Academical  Department  in  the  direction  of  higher  studies ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  Professional  Departments  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  our 
country  and  our  age ;  and  a  closer  nexus  between  the  University  and  the  residue  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

The  first  direction  appeals,  perhaps  least  of  any,  to  the  popular  imagination  and 
conviction.  When  large  outlays  are  made  upon  investigating  the  intricacies  of 
classical  Philology  or  developing  fields  of  Mathematical  Analysis,  which  serve  at 
present  only  as  a  campus  for  the  display  of  Geometrical  Gymnastics,  many  are  dis- 
posed to  criticise  the  waste  and  to  cry  out  that  these  sums — pence  or  pounds — 
should  have  been  given  to  the  poor.  And  yet  this  is  the  vital  tap-root  that  makes 
every  true  university  part  and  parcel  of  the  living  organism  of  human  learning. 
Cut  this  root,  and  university  teaching  becomes  a  formal,  lifeless  thing ;  alive,  it 
propels  sap  to  the  remotest  twig  and  leaflet  of  the  social  tree,  and  enriches  by  its 
fruits  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  University  of  Virginia  has  not  been  forced  to  call 
upon  the  State  to  subsidize  these  departments  of  study.  More  than  $350,000  of 
endowment  funds,  contributed  by  friends  of  learning  mainly  outside  of  Virginia, 
yielding  annually  an  income  of  over  $19,000,  have  enabled  her  to  do  the  necessary 
"  post-graduate  "  work,  and  besides,  a  large  amount  of  undergraduate  work,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  from  the  appropriations  granted  by  the  State. 

The  demand  for  this  work  is,  however,  increasing.  If  she  would  preserve  her 
position  of  primacy  among  Southern  schools,  she  must  throw  herself  into  it 
heartily  and  generously.  Better  library  facilities  are  demanded,  more  liberal 
grants  of  scholarships  to  graduate-students  from  Southern  colleges,  salaried  fellow- 
ships for  advanced  "  post-graduate  "  students,  liberation  of  the  University  profes- 
sors for  the  conduct  of  this  work  by  the  appointment  of  competent  associates  for 
the  collegiate  division  of  instruction.  Shall  the  cause  of  Southern  learning  pros- 
per? Shall  the  repute  of  the  Universtiy  of  Virginia  for  highest  scholarship  wax 
or  wane  ?  These  are  questions  upon  which  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  their  representatives,  need  to  ponder  and  to  act ! 

Scarcely  less  momentous  is  the  second  of  these  demands.  American  Universi- 
ties have,  as  a  rule,  discarded  the  Faculty  of  Theology ;  but  to  the  older  Faculties 
of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  new  professional  Faculty  of  Engineering  has  been 
added.  In  at  least  two  of  these  professions,  the  recent  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  education  has  been  rapid  and  considerable.  In  both  engineering  and  medicine , 
descriptive  teaching  is  recognized  as  no  longer  adequate  for  the  exactions  of  the 
modern  scientific  spirit ;  objective  teaching  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.  So  in 
medicine,  the  young  graduate  must  be  familiar,  from  personal  and  repeated  obser- 
vation, with  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body  ;  with  the  physiological 
art  ion  of  the  vital  organs  in  man  (or  in  lieu  thereof  in  animals) ;  with  the  micro- 
scopical structure  both  of  the  healthy  tissues,  and  of  their  morbid  forms;  with 
the  appearances  and  life-history  of  both  the  innoxious  and  the  pathogenic  bacte- 
ria. These  newer  exactions  cannot  be  satisfied  without  more  or  less  ample  sup- 
plies of  apparatus  and  material,  laboratory  apartments,  and  trained  instructors  to 
direct  the  work.  Yet  no  Medical  school,  however  stimulating  and  vigorous  its 
lecture-courses  and  examinations,  can  maintain  a  reputable  position  without  the 
liberal  ami  faithful  use  of  these  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  medicine. 
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In  like  manner  the  graduate  in  engineering  must  add  to  the  older  discipline  of 
books,  lectures,  computations,  and  drawings,  knowledge  of  the  same  practical  and 
positive  sort.  He  must,  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  learn  to  determine  the  consti- 
tution and  qualities  of  his  building  materials,  fuels,  ores,  and  water  supplies  ;  in  the 
Mechanical  Laboratory,  he  must  learn  how  to  determine  strength,  elasticity,  heavi- 
ness, toughness,  and  so  on ;  to  test  the  qualities  of  steam,  the  performance  of  en- 
gines, boilers,  and  furnaces,  pumps  and  dynamos ;  in  the  Geological  Laboratory, 
he  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  gross  and  microscopical  .structure  of  minerals 
and  rocks ;  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  he  must  learn  how  to  measure  the  amounts 
and  intensities  of  electrical  and  magnetic  actions,  the  transmission  of  light,  heat, 
and  sound ;  in  the  field  he  must  acquire  skill  in  measurement  of  distances,  angles, 
elevations  and  currents ;  and  in  the  shop  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions on  constructive  materials. 

Here,  again,  the  University  has  so  far  been  enabled  to  sustain  these  Professiona 
Departments  without  any  draft  upon  the  resources  of  the  State.  In  fact,  during 
the  last  session,  the  aggregate  of  income  from  the  fees  of  students  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  paid  all  the  salary  and  expenses  of  these  schools,  and  turned  into 
the  general  treasury  about  $10,000.  But  should  the  economies  necessary  to  make 
these  departments  pay  their  own  expenses  begin  seriously  to  hamper  their  work, 
Virginians  may  then  well  reflect  upon  the  following  extract  from  the  Announce- 
ments of  the  University  of  Michigan  : 

"  The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the 
State.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  University  aims  to  complete  and  crown 
the  work  that  is  begun  in  our  public  schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facilities  for 
liberal  education  in  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  for  thorough  professional 
study  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  law,  and  dentistry.  Through  the  aid  that  has  been 
received  from  the  United  States  and  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privileges, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  to  all  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are  qualified  for 
admission,  wherever  their  homes.  It  is  in  this  broad,  generous  and  hospitable 
spirit  that  the  University  has  been  founded,  and  that  it  endeavors  to  do  its  work." 

This  University,  by  the  wisdom  of  its  administration  and  the  hospitality  of  its 
spirit,  has  attracted  a  registration  of  over  2,000  students,  and  it  is  respected  among 
educated  men  the  world  over  for  the  breadth  and  soundness  of  its  teaching. 

This  extract  fitly  introduces  the  third  topic,  which,  in  this  connection,  is  deserv- 
ing of  consideration :  Does  the  University  of  Virginia  accomplish  the  aim  of  her 
sister  I'niversity,  and  thus  "complete  and  crown  the  work  that  is  begun  in  the 
public  schools? "  The  answer  is  indisputably — No!  A  wide  gap  still  yawns  be- 
tween the  highest  classes  of  our  public  schools  and  the  lowest  classes  of  the  State 
University. 

For  thi-,  two  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  while  the  standard  of 
admission  exacted  from  Virginians,  and  advised  in  the  case  of  all  others,  is  nomi- 
nally the  same  in  the  subjects  examined  upon  (Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics), 
as  in  the  best  American  colleges,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  a  far  higher  grade  of 
preparation  is,  to  say  the  least,  advisable.  Our  best  students  come  to  us  prepared 
at  least  for  the  Intermediate  classes  in  these  schools,  and  the  crown  of  success 
falls  mainly  to  such  as  have  already,  in  the  training  school,  traversed  the  very 
field  which  they  here  survey  with  broader  vision  and  more  penetrating  regard. 

The  familiarity  of  custom  has  with  us  robbed  this  state  of  affairs  of  its  inherent 
strangeness.  The  causes  which  created  it  are  easy  to  detect.  At  every  other  con- 
siderable American  university,  the  work  of  the  head  or  full  professors  is  confined 
to  the  advanced  students  ;  for  the  lower  classes,  a  strong  corps  of  tutors,  adjuncts 
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and  associates  is  provided — men  of  capacity  and  learning,  but  young  men  who 
have  still  to  win  their  spurs  in  the  arena  of  scholarship.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  even  though  he  elects  Greek  as  his  major  course,  never  comes 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Gildersleeve ;  the  graduates  of  Columbia  College 
must  become  post-graduate  students  of  English  to  come  in  contact  with  Professor 
Price ;  and  examples  of  the  same  sort  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia,  tradition  and  feeling  are  adverse  to  the  surrender 
by  a  professor  of  even  the  lowest  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  rawest  lads 
contribute  to  exhaust  the  energies  and  consume  the  time  of  our  most  profound' 
scholars,  our  most  brilliant  men  of  science.  To  put  the  point  arithmetically,  we 
pay  $3,000  a  year  to  men  of  national  repute  for  learning,  and  set  them  to  work 
that  far  wealthier  schools  confide  to  men  costing  only  $1,000. 

Is  the  policy  here  pursued  economical  or  judicious  ?  Might  it  not  be  better  to 
surrender  something  of  scholastic  renown  and  profundity  of  learning  in  selecting 
instructors  for  our  lower  classes,  if  we  could  thus  double  or  treble  the  number  of 
lectures  devoted  to  these  classes,  and  bring  the  young  men  who  are  placed  in 
them  into  more  frequent  and  intimate  contact  with  their  preceptors?  How  shall 
a  university  defend  itself  before  the  bar  of  common  sense,  when  it  is  charged 
with  having  put  the  greatest  Hellenist  of  America  to  hear  youths  recite  the 
Greek  declensions  ?  If  students  of  this  grade  have  to  be  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  is  needful  until  a  general  uplift- 
ing of  educational  standards  shall  come  in  the  States  south  of  Virginia,  their  in- 
struction should  not  be  allowed  to  burden  and  blast  the  productive  capacities  of 
men  fit  for  higher  tasks.  Our  sister  universities  have,  perchance,  erred  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  Many  an  undergraduate  would  rejoice  and  profit,  if  he  might 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Whitney  or  of  Knapp.  But  we  need  to  remember  here,  as  in  all 
the  affairs  of  this  working  world,  that  the  opposite  of  wrong  is  not  necessarily 

RIGHT. 

The  second  ground  for  this  want  of  solidarity  in  our  educational  system  is  the 
low  standards  of  the  public  schools.  Not  only  is  our  lowest  work  done  after  a 
fashion  ill-suited  to  the  men  who  most  need  to  pursue  it,  but  their  highest  students 
must  stand  on  tip-toe  to  reach  up  to  the  bottom  line  of  the  State  University's  de- 
mands. At  some  of  the  city  high  schools  the  work  in  mathematics  is  well  done, 
but  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  the  instruction  lacks  much  of  satisfying 
reasonable  demands.  Granting  that  our  own  deficiences  are  admitted  and  reme- 
died, after  the  fashion  indicated  above,  or  in  some  more  effectual  manner,  a  por- 
tentous gap  will  remain.  In  the  educational  systems  of  European  States  a  complete 
chain  of  schools  exists  between  the  public  school  grade  and  the  university  grade. 
Their  gymnasia  and  lyrics  are  not,  and  do  not  aspire  to  be,  finishing  schools  after 
the  manner  of  American  colleges.  They  frankly  accept  the  position  of  fitting 
schools  to  the  universities.  Until  such  a  grade  is  provided  by  State  action,  the 
educational  system  of  Virginia  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete.  The  church 
college  and  the  private  classical  schools  do  this  work  in  part,  and,  for  a  small 
percentage  of  our  people,  do  it  with  an  approach  to  perfection.  But  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  can  alone  suffice. 
May  we  not  trust  that  a  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  continuity  in  our  educa- 
tional system  will  in  a  few  years  close  up  this  gap?  To  recognize  the  existenc< 
of  the  want  is  to  begin  the  effort  for  its  removal. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  are  appended. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  M.  THORNTON, 

1st  October,  1892.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
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Total  numbers   479 


Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Alabama  

Florida  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia. 

N.  and  W.  States  

Foreign  countries  


University 
at  Large. 


1890-'91. 


270 
10 
33 
18 
10 
13 
18 
15 
2 
8 
11 
14 
9 

13 
2 
31 

2 


1891-'92 


515 
301 
13 
27 
14 
18 
17 
18 
12 

2 
12 
11 
20 
10 
13 

5 
21 

1 


Department 
of  Law. 


1S90-'91 


135 
77 
4 


Department 
oe  Medicine. 


1S«I1-'!I2.  lSHO-'Ul.  lS!U-'92, 


134 
70 
5 
14 
2 
1 
4 
11 
4 
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53 
3 
3 
5 
8 
1 
4 


3 
2 
2 
2 
L0 


145 
84 
2 
3 
2 
16 
4 
2 
9 
1 
3 
1 
5 


Department 
of 

Engineering 


1890-'91. 


6] 
38 

9 


1891-'92. 


44 
2i  i 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


A CCO TNT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBI  RSEMENTS. 

Receipts. 


Annuity  from  the  State  $  40,000  00 

Matriculation  fees   12,221  38 

Tuition  fees   30,994  31 

Diploma  fees   1,619  30 

Rents   5,984  15 

Endowment  funds   11,183  16 

Agricultural  fund   6,000  00 

Scholarship  funds   1,420  00 

Infirmary  fees   3,030  16 

From  the  Fayerweather  bequest   16,600  76 


Total  receipts  of  session  1891-'92  $129,053  22 
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Expenditures. 

SALARIES  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  ADJUNCT  PROFESSORS. 


John  B.  Minor  $3,000  00 

M.  Scheie  De  Vere   2,000  00 

Francis  H.  Smith   3,000  00 

George  F.  Holmes   2,000  00 

Charles  S.  Venable   3,000  00 

William  E.  Peters   3,000  00 

Noah  K.  Davis   3,000  00 

William  M.  Fontaine   3,000  00 

Ormond  Stone   3,000  00 

James  M.  Garnett   3,000  00 

William  M.  Thornton   3,000  00 

Francis  P.  Dunnington   3,000  00 

James  H.  Gilmore   3,000  00 

John  W.  Mallet   3,000  00 

William  B.  Towles   3,000  00 

Milton  W.  Humphreys   3,000  00 

Albert  H.  Tuttle   3,000  00 

Paul  B.  Barringer   3,000  00 

William  C.  Dabney   3,000  00 

William  Howard  Perkinson   1,500  00 

R.  Heath  Dabney   1,500  00 

William  H.  Echols   1,500  00 

 $59,500  00 

SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

William  G.  Christian  $1,100  00 

John  B.  Minor,  Jr   1,000  00 

Robert  S.  Radford   800  00 

C.  P.  Sigerfoos   800  00 

J.  P.  C.  Southall,  J.  H.  Corbett   800  00 

R.  M.  Searcy,  C.  R.  L.  Findlay   700  00 

Harrison  Randolph   600  00 

George  M.  Peek   500  00 

C.  L.  De  Mott,  Phipps  Miller,  E.  K.  O'Brien   500  00 

J.  Elliott  Heath,  Jr   355  55 

Addison  Green  way,  R.  Edmond  Dixon   150  00 

W.  A.  Lambeth  "   275  00 

  7,580  55 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Chairman,  William  M.  Thornton  $  500  00 

Proctor  and  Superintendent,  Green  Peyton   2,000  00 

Librarian,  Frederick  W.  Page   800  00 

Secretary,  James  B.  Baker   800  00 

Secr3tary  of  Visitors,  James  D.  Jones     225  00 

Commissioner,  Samuel  B.  Woods...   150  00 

  4,475  00 

Carried  forward   $71,555  55 
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Brought  forward 

Commutation  of  rents  

Astronomical  Observatory  

Biological  Laboratory  

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Anatomical  $175  00 

Chemical   420  00 

Geological   50  00 

Mechanical   776  33 

Medical   400  00 

Physical   800  00 

  2,621  33 

Library  '.   820  00 

Catalogues   900  00 

Advertising   1,200  00 

PRINTING. 

Blanks  $150  00 

Diplomas   500  00 

  650  00 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

New  pipe  line  $16,600  76 

Rotunda  lantern   262  11 

Gymnasium  repairs   50  00 

Chapel  walk   100  00 

Pavilion  X.,  EL.,   138  69 

Maintenance  of  waterworks   150  00 

Maintenance  of  grounds   894  58 

Carpentry   787  99 

Brick-work   282  93 

Roofing   508  19 

Painting   278  49 

Plastering..   123  25 

Blacksmithing   92  60 

Fencing   90  00 

Lumber   483  18 

Hardware  f   175  19 

Glass   79  75 

Grates  and  stoves   96  34 

Water-pipes  and  sewers   285  40 

 $21,539  45 

Labor  on  grounds  and  buildings   1,000  00 


Carried  forward   $104,136  33 


$71,555  55 

1,540  00 

1,610  00 

700  00 
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Brought  forward  $104,136  33 

"WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Policemen  (2)  $600  00 

Plumber   600  00 

Rotunda  Janitor   300  00 

Annex  Janitor   135  00 

Museum  Janitor   180  00 

Medical  Hall  Janitor   135  00 

Chairman's  Messenger   120  00 

 $    2,070  00 

Fuel  and  fuel  gas  for  laboratories   566  32 

Lights  for  grounds  and  buildings   712  43 

Interest  on  debt  and  sinking  fund   7,337  16 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Miller  (2)  $500  00 

Birely  (1)   300  00 

Brown  (1)   120  00 

Carey  (2)   400  00 

Alumni  (2)   600  00 

  1,920  00 

SPEC  I A  L  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Students'  Reading-room  $100  00 

Codifying  Laws   146  25 

  24(3  25 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Visitors  $646  80 

Finals   400  00 

Postage   247  79 

Stationery   133  76 

Furniture   15  50 

Clerical  work   33  75 

Sundries   18  40 

  1,496  00 

Fire  Insurance   1,915  00 

Infirmary   3,030  16 


Total  disbursement  of  session  1891-'92  $123,429  65 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS. 

1890-'91  1891 -'92 

Annuity  from  State  $  40,000  00  $40,000  00 

Matriculation  fees                                                        11,285  58  12,221  38 

Tuition  fees                                                                26,778  12  30,994  31 

Diploma  fees                                                                1,907  50  1,619  30 

Rents                                                                          6,321  97  5,984  15 

Endowment  funds                                                       10,610  10  11,183  16 

Agricultural  fund                                                         6,000  00  6,000  00 

Scholarship  funds                                                            677  54  1,420  00 

Fayerweather  fund   16,600  76 

Infirmary  fees                                                              2,830  72  3,030  16 


Total  receipts  of  session  8106,411  53      $129,053  22 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS. 


1890-'91 

1891-'92 

 $  67,075  00 

$68,620  55 

  4,475  00 

4,475  00 

Equipment  and  supplies  

  5,270  00 

3,441  33 

  1,610  00 

1,610  00 

  1,000  00 

700  00 

Catalogues,  advertising,  and  printing  , 

  1,975  00 

2,750  00 

  11,066  67 

21,539  45 

3,070  00 

Fuel  and  lights  

  1,228  16 

1,278  75 

  7,220  00 

7,337  16 

Scholarships  

  1,177  54 

1,920  00 

  100  00 

246  25 

  1,339  76 

1,496  00 

1,915  00 

  2,830  72 

3,030  16 

$109,277  85 

$123,429  65 

BONDED  DEBT. 

Principal.  Interest. 

Eight  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  1905                                       $40,000  $3,200 

Six         "           "           "       1905                                        28,000  1,680 

Eight      "           "           "       1907                                          1,500  120 


Total  interest-bearing  debt                                                 $69,500  $5,000 

Debt  to  Miller  trustees  (no  interest)   10,000 

INVESTED  FUNDS. 

Astronomical  fund  $  74,000  $4,610 

Corcoran  fund                                                                      100,000  6,000 

Library  funds                                                                         7,600  456 

Birely  scholarship  fund                                                            5,000  300 

Fay er weather  fund                                                               70,00p  2,100 

Sinking  fund                                                                         21,000  J, 260 


$277,600  $14,726 
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Virginia  Military  Institute. 


Headquarters,  Lexington,  Va.,  October  1,  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sir, — The  Superintendent  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Ee- 
port  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
law. 

By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  institution  has  been  exempt  from  calamity, 
such  as  the  last  two  reports  chronicled.  With  the  exception  of  the  changes,  imme- 
diately below  noted,  the  personnel  of  the  Academic  Staff  remains  unchanged. 
Capt.  N.  B.  Tucker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  promoted  to  be  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  The  places  made  vacant  by 
the  resignations  of  Maj.  A.  L.  Duncan,  Adjutant;  Captain  T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Captain  T.  W.  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages;  Capt.  A.  H.  Land,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Drawing,  were  filled  by  the  appointments  of  Captains  Francis  Mallory,  L.  T.  Hyatt, 
I.  H.  Gilkerson,  S.  B.  Walker  ;  and  Captain  W.  T.  Yoorhees,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin.  The  action  of  the 
Board  last  June,  increasing  the  compensation  of  Assistant  Professors,  has  resulted, 
as  was  anticipated,  in  increased  qualifications  and  stability  in  this  part  of  the 
Academic  Staff.  Xext  year  we  will  have  the  services  of  all  the  Assistants  on  duty 
this  year ;  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  as  teach- 
ers here  and  elsewhere. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  that  the  sections  into  which 
the  several  classes  are  divided  are  too  large  to  secure  that  thoroughness  of  instruc- 
tion that  under  our  system  we  profess  to  impart. 

At  West  Point  the  classes  are  divided  into  sections  consisting  of  from  seven  to 
eleven  cadets  in  each  section.  By  this  means,  each  cadet  is  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  instructor ;  every  member  of  a  section  is  called  up  daily  for  ex- 
amination upon  the  subject  assigned  for  the  day  ;  the  laggards  are  held  under  close 
supervision,  encouraged,  stimulated  and  helped.  The  means  of  the  Institute  will 
not  admit  of  such  minute  sub-division,  but  the  thoroughness  of  our  work  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  we  can  approximate  the  West  Point  Sys- 
tem, which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect  to  be  found  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  Superintendent  and  the  Academic  Board 
be  authorized  to  increase  the  corps  of  instructors,  by  the  appointment  of  at  least 
two  additional  Assistant  Professors. 

The  financial  exhibit  will  show  that  this  can  be  done  without  unduly  burdening 
the  expense  account.  The  scheme  of  instruction  now  in  operation  provides  for  the 
third  and  fourth  classes  certain  required  subjects,  the  sole  option  being  that  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  German  Languages.   These  subjects  are  Algebra,  Geometry, 
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English,  Drawing,  Latin  or  German  for  the  fourth  class;  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  Mensuration,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shades,  Shadows 
and  Perspective,  Surveying,  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  Physics,  English,  Latin  or  German  for  the  third  class.  These  courses 
have  been  adjusted  to  afford  a  thorough  basis  of  scientific  instruction  for  the  large 
per  cent,  of  cadets  who  continue  in  the  school  two  years  or  less,  and  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  the  technical  instruction  of  the  two  higher  classes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  or  second  class  year,  the  cadet  elects  to  pursue  the 
course  of  Engineering,  the  course  of  Applied  Chemistry,  or  the  General  course, 
which  it  is  purposed  to  develop  into  a  course  of  Electrical  Engineering.  The  sub- 
jects that  constitute  these  three  courses  have  been  adjusted,  so  far  as  our  means 
permit,  in  accordance  with  the  best  models  the  institutions  of  this  country  afford. 
Lender  this  scheme,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  the  improved 
condition  of  the  school  cannot  be  questioned.  The  time  allotted  to  Engineering 
and  Applied  Chemistry  has  been  increased  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  to  Mathematics,, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  Engineering  Students,  and  about  thirty-three  per  cent, 
for  the  General  course.  None  are  permitted  to  elect  the  Latin  course  who  have  not 
acquired  the  elements  of  the  languages,  and  thus  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
that  department  has  been  elevated.  In  like  manner  the  French  course  is  only 
pursued  by  the  students  in  the  Chemical  and  General  courses,  making  small  sec- 
tions, which  receive  more  of  the  Professor's  personal  attention,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  scholarship,  and  exact  knowledge  of  that  language  was  apparent  at  the 
recent  examination.  In  the  Department  of  Drawing,  the  work  of  the  classes  has 
been  most  encouraging.  The  Board  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  re- 
sults of  this  work.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Board, 
appointed  to  attend  the  examination,  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  recommen- 
dation for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  its  own  body,  or  of  competent  gen- 
tlemen, to  report  to  the  Board,  to  attend  the  next  annual  examination  is  renewed. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  the  Academic  Board  divided  into  two  commit- 
tees, sitting  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  from  May  30th  to  June  11th,  inclusive. 

These  examinations  were  oral  and  written,  and  the  exhibition  indicated  the 
diligent,  faithful  and  laborious  efforts  of  instructors.  In  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  the  number  and  compensation  of  the  professors,  assistant 
teachers  and  other  officers,  is  reported  as  follows : 

Academic  and  Military  Staff.— The  Academic  and  Military  Staff  of  the  School  con- 
sists of  a  Superintendent,  with  a  salary  of  §2,500  per  annum  and  quarters ;  of  six 
professors,  each  with  a  salary  of  $1,700,  and  an  allowance  of  $200  for  quarters, 
where  quarters  are  not  furnished  in  kind  (of  these  six  professors,  three  occupy 
quarters  on  the  post) ;  one  United  States  Army  Officer,  whose  services  impose  no 
charge  upon  the  School,  beyond  a  charge  of  8300,  the  rent  paid  for  quarters ;  one 
Adjunct  Professor,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  ;  one  Adjutant,  who  is  also  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  with  a  salary  of  $800,  and  board  and  quarters ;  four  Assis- 
tant Professors,  at  a  salary  of  $500  each,  board  and  quarters ;  one  Surgeon,  at  a 
salary  of  $700 ;  one  Treasurer  and  Military  Store  Keeper,  at  a  salary  of  $1,375 ;  one 
Assistant  Military  Store  Keeper,  at  a  salary  of  $840 :  one  Quartermaster,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $850  and  quarters ;  one  Librarian  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  at  a  salary 
of  $100  (this  office  is  filled  by  one  of  the  professors) ;  one  Ordnance  and  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant, at  an  allowance  of  $180. 

The  number  of  cadets  reported  for  duty  during  the  year  is  205,  the  largest  num- 
ber since  1875-76,  except  the  year  1888-'89,  during  which  year  the  number  was 
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the  same,  205 ;  as  was  reported  last  year,  the  increase  of  the  limit  of  age  required 
for  admission,  ordered  by  the  Board  in  1890,  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  several 
applicants.  This  number,  205,  was  made  up  of  117  old  cadets  and  88  new  cadets. 
The  number  of  cadets  upon  the  rolls  at  close  of  last  session  who  failed  to  return 
in  September,  1891,  was  21,  an  unusually  small  per  cent.  Of  these  21 -cadets,  18 
would  have  been  required  to  go  over,  by  reason  of  deficiency,  the  courses  they 
had  been  engaged  upon  during  the  preceding  year's  service.  The  losses  of  the 
school  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  as  the  standard  of  requirement  is  in- 
creased, a  corresponding  increase  of  numbers  lost,  can  only  be  prevented  by  get- 
ting more  work  out  of  the  laggards.  A  tabular  statement,  showing  the  casualties 
from  various  causes,  accompanies  this  report.  It  is  hoped  the  Board  will  closely 
scrutinize  this  list,  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  discretion  with  which  justice 
to  offenders  against  the  rules  and  regulations  is  administered. 

The  Superintendent  feels  that  his  hands  have  been  strengthened  by  the  support 
he  has  received  from  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  the  discharge  of  this  most  responsi- 
ble and  disagreeable  part  of  his  duties.  A  close  investigation  will  satisfy  the 
Board  that  the  most  pains-taking  and  forbearing  efforts  are  made  to  avoid  recourse 
to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  regulations.  Under  the  system  of  discipline  and 
government  that  constitute  the  great  worth  of  the  school  in  the  public  estimation, 
offenders  who  cannot  be  brought  to  amend  their  ways,  must  be  cut  off,  or  the  sys- 
tem breaks  down. 

Cadets  are  classified  as  State,  Pay,  Scholarship  and  Tuition-Free  Cadets.  For  the 
year  1891-92  the  numbers  were  as  follows  : 


Pay  Cadets  ,   138 

State  Cadets   50 

Tuition-Free  Cadets   13 

Scholarship  Cadets   4 

Total   205 


The  Pay  Cadet  pays  a  tuition  fee  of  $75  and  all  other  charges.  The  tuition  fee 
of  $75  is  remitted  to  the  Tuition-Free  Cadet.  He  pays  all  other  charges.  The 
State  and  Scholarship  Cadets  receive  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  free  of  charge, 
making  the  value  of  the  benefaction  $210  for  each  of  these  54  cadets. 

Departments  of  Instruction. — The  205  cadets  reported  for  the  year  were  distributed 
among  the  several  classes  as  follows : 


First  class   29  members. 

Second  class   31 

Third  class   61 

Fourth  class   84  " 

Total   205 

First  Class. — Course  of  Engineering   18 

Course  of  Applied  Chemistry   9 

General  Course   2 

Total   29 
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Second  Class. — Course  of  Engineering  

Course  of  Applied  Chemistry 


23 
8 


Total 


31 


Of  the  sixty-one  (61)  members  of  the  third  class,  thirty-four  (34)  elected  Ger- 
man, twenty-seven  (27)  Latin.  Of  the  eighty-four  (84)  members  of  the  fourth 
class,  fifty-seven  (57)  elected  German,  twenty-seven  (27)  Latin.  In  view  of  this 
exhibit  it  is  deemed  wise  to  continue  this  election. 

The  Academic  Board,  for  reasons  submitted  at  the  time,  recommended  the  ex- 
clusion of  Latin  from  the  course.  The  Board  thought  otherwise,  and  experience 
so  far  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  determination.  The  reports 
of  professors  in  charge  of  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  and  of  the  com- 
mandant of  cadets  charged  with  the  discipline  and  military  instruction  of  cadets, 
are  herewith  submitted.  These  reports  present  in  detail  the  work  done  during  the 
year,  and  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  This  report  will  merely 
set  forth  an  outline  of  the  courses  taught ;  this  outline  can  be  filled  in  from  the 
reports  of  professors,  and  from  the  Annual  Register,  which  fully  exhibits  the 
arrangement  of  studies,  text-books,  and  time  devoted  to  each  subject. 

Department  of  Laiv  and  Civil  Government — Gen'l  Shipp,  Professor. — This  course 
occupies  two  hours  each  week,  and  is  pursued  by  the  cadets  who  take  the  General 
course.  Instruction  is  from  text-book,  Young's  Principles  of  Civil  Government, 
and  by  lecture.  It  embraces  the  general  principles  of  government — State  Govern- 
ment, National  Government ;  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  brief  commentary ;  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  law — municipal 
and  international ;  the  law  of  contracts,  &c. 

Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy — Col.  John  M.  Brooke,  Professor ;  Captain 
L.  T.  Hyatt,  Assistant  Professor. — In  this  department  instruction  is  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  second  and  third  classes  divided  into  sections,  and  reciting  on  alter- 
nate days,  and  to  the  students  of  the  first  class  in  the  General  Course  twice  a  week. 
The  instruction  is  from  text,  by  lecture  and  laboratory  practice.  During  the  first 
term  the  third  class  takes  Descriptive  Astronomy,  and  during  the  second  term  of 
the  third  class,  and  both  terms  of  the  second  class,  the  instruction  is  in  Physics 
on  alternate  days,  and  in  Physical  Astronomy  in  addition  during  the  second  term 
of  the  second  class. 

Department  of  Modern  Languages— Co\.  Thos.  M.  Semmes,  Professor;  Captains 
I.  H.  Gilkerson,  W.  T.  Voorhees,  Assistant  Professors. — This  department  embraces 
English,  including  English  Grammar,  English  Literature,  and  Rhetoric,  the  French 
and  German  Languages.  English  is  required  of  all  members  of  the  third  and 
fourth  classes.  The  classes  are  subdivided  into  sections,  reciting  on  alternate  days. 
The  German  course  is  taken  by  members  of  third  and  fourth  classes  who  do  not 
take  Latin.  French  course  is  taken  by  cadets  of  the  second  and  first  classes  in  the 
General  Course  and  Course  of  Applied  Chemistry,  reciting  on  alternate  days. 

Department  of  Mathematics — Col.  E.  W.  Nichols,  Professor;  Captains  Francis  Mal- 
lory,  L.  T.  Hyatt,  Assistant  Professors. — Instruction  is  given  in  this  department  by 
daily  recitations,  lectures,  written  exercises,  and  field  work  in  surveying  to  the 
whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  and  to  the  cadets  of  the  second  class  in  the 
Engineering  and  General  Courses.  The  improvement  in  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  due  to  increased  time  devoted  to  this  course,  are 
unmistakable.    This  course  embraces  Algebra,  Geometry — Plane  and  Solid,  Men- 
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suration,  Logarithms,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry, 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective,  Surveying,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,  Quaternions  and  Determinants. 

Department  of  Tactics — Col.  Thos.  R.  Marshall,  Professor  and  Commandant  of 
Cadets ;  Captains  S.  B.  Walker,  L.  T.  Hyatt,  I.  H.  Gilkerson,  Assistant  Instruc- 
tors.— This  department  embraces  the  instruction  of  the  second  class  in  the  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations,  occupying  about  eight  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  term, 
and  of  the  first  class  in  the  Art  of  War  during  the  second  term.  Practical  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  squad,  company,  battalion  and  extended  order  drills,  and  in 
all  the  forms  of  camp  and  garrison  duties,  embracing  guard  mounting,  battalion 
parade,  inspection  and  review.  The  routine  is  inflexibly  observed  throughout  the 
year,  the  weather  not  abrogating,  but  merely  modifying  the  forms  observed.  The 
encampment  was  omitted  by  reason  of  failure  to  secure  tents.  This  is  to  be  much 
regretted,  for  a  knowledge  of  camp  duty  is  an  essential  part  of  a  soldier's  instruc- 
tion. Efforts  were  made  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Governor,  and  by  the  Superintendent  to  get  tents  from  the  United 
States  Government. 

Under  Section  1225  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  schools  to  which  army 
officers  have  been  assigned  are  entitled  to  draw  certain  specified  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores.  As  we  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  in  requisition  for  such 
supplies,  we  asked  that  tents  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  But  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  and  interested  efforts  of  the  Governor  and  Adjutant-General  of  the  State, 
of  Major  MacArthur,  A.  A.  General  U.  S.  Army,  and  of  Hon.  H.  St.  G.  Tucker, 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  a  legal  obstacle  thwarted  all  efforts. 

A  wall  tent,  with  fly,  poles  and  pins  complete,  costs  about  twenty  dollars. 
Assuming  four  cadets  as  a  reasonable  complement  for  each  tent,  sixty  tents  for  all 
purposes  would  be  needed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
order  the  purchase  of  sixty  tents,  to  be  charged  against  the  funds  coming  to  the 
State  from  the  United  States  for  military  equipments.  These  tents  can  be  stored 
here  without  cost  to  the  State,  and,  like  other  State  property,  would  be  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  Governor's  orders,  when  required  for  the  use  of  the  volunteer 
militia  of  the  State.  Instruction  in  military  signalling  and  in  target  practice  has 
been  introduced,  and,  under  the  effective  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  Cadets,  good  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  from  the  State  fifty  LTnited  States  service  rifles,  of  the  most  im- 
proved pattern,  for  this  target  practice.  These  muskets  would  be  kept  in  the 
ordnance  store-room,  and  would  only  be  used  in  target  practice. 

Department  af  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Drawing — Col.  R.  A.  Marr,  Professor; 
Captain  S.  B.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor. — Instruction  is  given  in  this  department 
by  text-book,  lecture,  work  in  the  drawing  academy  and  in  the  field.  This  course 
is  pursued  by  cadets  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  forty-one  (41)  in  number,  who 
take  the  Engineering  course,  and  by  the  cadets  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  forty -five  (145).  The  work  has  been  well  done.  This 
course  is  making  the  progress  hoped  for.  In  the  department  of  Drawing  the 
results  are  highly  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  The  great  drawback  is  the  want 
of  a  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  drawing  academy  of  a  size  sufficient  to  afford 
ample  working  room  for  the  classes.  This  want,  we  trust,  we  see  our  way  to 
supply.    The  subject  will  be  recurred  to  in  another  connection. 

Department  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry — Col.  Hunter  Pendleton,  Professor; 
Major  N.  B.  Tucker,  Adjunct  Professor. — This  department  gives  instruction  in 
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Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  in  Assaying,  with  a  brief  course  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry  for  the  chemical  students  of  the  first  class,  nine  (9)  in  number ;  in 
Analytical  Chemistry  to  the  chemical  students  of  the  second  class,  seven  (7)  in 
number,  and  to  the  whole  second  class  in  General  Chemistry. 

The  very  full  and  interesting  report  of  the  Professors  is  specially  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board.  In  this  department,  also,  want  of  sufficient  accommo- 
dations for  the  purposes  of  practical  instruction  and  of  a  suitable  lecture-room 
have  been  hindrances.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  Superintendent 
be  authorized  to  double  the  working  space  of  this  department  in  accordance  with 
plans  that  will  be  submitted.  The  work  can  be  completed  and  the  building  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  next  session. 

Department  of  Military  Science — Jno.  S.  Parke,  First  Lieutenant  Twenty-first  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  Army,  Professor. — This  department  gives  instruction  in  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery  and  in  Military  Engineering  to  the  whole  of  the  first  class  and  to 
the  corps  of  cadets  in  the  field  artillery  drill  regulations,  embracing  nomenclature 
of  the  piece,  manual,  mechanical  manoeuvres,  and  battery  drill.  The  Professor 
has  also  given  some  instruction  in  court  martial  procedure  and  in  the  theory  of 
target  practice.  The  services  of  this  accomplished  officer  and  gentleman  have 
increased  the  thoroughness  of  the  military  instruction  and  are  highly  appreciated. 

Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology — Major  N.  B.  Tucker,  Adjunct  Professor. — 
Instruction  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the  first  class  in  Geology  September  9th  to 
January  20th ;  to  same  class  in  Mineralogy  January  20th  to  June  1st.  Geology 
was  treated  as  presented  in  Dana's  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  veins 
and  vein  formations,  theories  of  volcanic  and  geyser  action,  of  formation  of  coral 
islands  and  atolls,  etc. 

The  subject  of  "Mineralogy  embraces  Crystallography,  Descriptive  and  Determina- 
tive Mineralogy,  and  Petrology,  with  daily  laboratory  practice.  The  instruction 
in  both  branches  has  been  extended.  The  interesting  report  of  the  accomplished 
young  officer  in  charge  of  this  department  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board. 

Department  of  Latin — Captain  W.  T.  Voorhees,  Instructor. — This  course  is  pursued 
by  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who  choose  Latin  rather  than  German, 
the  only  option  authorized  in  these  classes.  The  election  is  made  when  a  cadet 
first  enters  the  school.  The  whole  number  of  cadets  in  this  department  was  fifty- 
four  (54).  The  course  is  limited  to  study  of  forms,  word  formation,  syntax  of 
elementary  and  compound  sentences,  reading  from  Cpesar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Horace,  Tacitus,  and  exercises  in  translating  English  into  Latin.  This  outline, 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  approved  January  12th,  1888,  for  the 
information  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  prepare  the  Board 
for  the  full  and  detailed  statement  set  forth  in  reports  of  Professors  and  in  the 
Register,  1891-92. 

State  Cadets. — The  Act  of  Assembly  approved  February  18th,  1890,  amending 
Section  1582  of  the  Revised  Code,  has  been  enforced.  Of  the  State  cadets  of  the 
class  of  1891,  five  have  taught  in  Virginia ;  three — Messrs.  Sterrett,  Cralle,  Wills — in 
North  Carolina  ;  one — C.  W.  Bidgood — in  West  Virginia  ;  one — C.  B.  Slemp — in 
Alabama — he  will  teach  next  year  in  Virginia;  one— W.  E.  Rees — is  an  assistant 
in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Norfolk  ;  one — A.  G.  Deeming— has  been  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  he  is  an  applicant  for  a  school  in  Virginia 
next  year.  After  discharging  the  present  first  class,  there  will  be  thirty-six  (36) 
State  cadets  on  the  rolls.    A  list  of  State  cadets  deficient  in  one  or  more  studies  is 
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herewith  submitted.  The  number  of  applicants  are  already  much  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  probable  vacancies.  Specific  recommendations  will  be  submitted  with 
reference  to  deficients.  Those  who  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  should  be  cut  off.  From  the  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirty-fifth 
districts  there  are  a  number  of  applicants,  all  strongly  endorsed.  The  plan  of 
awarding  the  appointment  upon  competition  among  those  adjudged  to  be  of  equal 
moral  qualifications  is  respectfully  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 
The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Board  last  June,  in  holding  cadets  of  this  class  to  a 
rigid  responsibility,  has  been  most  salutary.  In  the  past  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  classes  and  in  the  battalion  have  been  found 
among  the  State  cadets.  This  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  presence  in  the  corps 
of  fifty  young  men,  carefully  selected  upon  the  basis  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
scholastic  qualifications,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  morale  of  the  whole  body.  The 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  parents  and  friends  is  painful, 
but  when  this  disappointment  results  from  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
party  immediately  in  interest,  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  institution  alike 
require  that  consequences  fall  where  they  belong.  To  deprive  a  worthy  and 
deserving  young  man,  anxious  to  enter  the  school,  of  the  benefaction  of  the  State, 
that  one  may  be  retained  who  has  proven  unworthy  of  the  appointment  he  has 
secured,  cannot  be  defended  upon  the  grounds  of  justice  or  policy.  The  essential 
basis  of  discipline  and  subordination  are  obedience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  one's  actions.  These  are  the  constant  lessons  of  this  institution,  and  certainly 
no  part  of  education  better  prepares  one  for  the  practical  experience  of  life. 

It  is  these  lessons,  taught  as  they  are  here,  that  above  all  else  constitute  the 
worth  of  this  institution,  and  justify  the  strong  hold  it  evidently  has  upon  the 
public.  Self-denial,  self-restraint,  prompt,  unquestioning  submission  to  authority, 
respect  for  established  law,  this  is  the  training  that  prepares  one  to  command,  to 
respect  himself,  to  regard  the  interests  and  feelings  of  others.  It  is  a  wrong  done 
to  a  man  to  exempt  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  wilful  acts.  He  has 
no  other  guide  than  experience,  and  if  the  operation  of  immutable  laws  is  thwarted 
by  the  interposition  of  extraneous  influences,  man  or  boy  is  deprived  of  his  best 
teacher,  guide  and  friend. 

Library. — The  report  of  the  Librarian  is  herewith  submitted.  The  report  shows 
the  acquisition,  by  gift  and  purchase,  during  the  year,  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
books  and  pamphlets,  making  a  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  now  in  the 
Library,  15,285.  S.  H.  Caruth,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  continued  his  benefac- 
tions. Among  other  contributors  of  valuable  books  appear  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Lt.  Jno.  Bigelow,  U.  S.  A. ;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.  It  is 
respectfully  recommended  that  an  expenditure  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  bind- 
ing the  valuable  periodicals,  be  authorized.  The  want  of  space  for  the  proper 
care  and  exhibition  of  the  books  now  on  hand  is  apparent.  The  contemplated 
addition  to  the  building  provides  for  an  increase  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Library. 
The  Library  Fund  consists  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars  imposed  upon  each  Cadet  for 
use  of  books.    This  fund  is  reported  as  follows  : 

Library  Fund  year  1891-92   $378  20 

Purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  etc.,  etc   $141  38 

Salarv  of  Librarian   100  00 

  241  38 


By  balance. 


$136  82 
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Hospital.— The  Surgeon  reports  the  general  health  of  the  corps  as  good.  We 
had  last  winter  a  recurrence  of  epidemic  influenza.  The  sick  list  was  large,  only 
two  severe  cases,  no  death.  The  hospital  accommodations  are  good,  and  the  Sur- 
geon is  unremitting  in  his  attentions  in  all  cases  of  serious  illness.  The  following 
exhibit  shows  the  financial  condition  of  this  department : 

Salary  of  Surgeon   $700  00 

Board  and  wages  of  Matron  and  servants   676  57 

Medicines,  etc.,  purchased   254  47 

Q.  M.  D.  fuel  and  lights  .'   55  54 

Laundry  accounts   50  18 

Balance   262  73 

CR. 

By  medical  fees   $1,600  00 

"  sales  of  medicine   379  37 

"  error  in  checks  ;   20  12 

$1,999  49      $1,999  49 

June  1,  1892— Bv  balance   $  262  73 


Income  and  Expenditure,  1891-92. — This  statement  was  not  presented  by  the 
Treasurer.  It  was  made  up  from  Treasurer's  books,  and  the  statement  of  the 
departments,  and  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  school  from  June  1,  1891,  to  June 
1,  1892.  Assuming  that  the  number  of  cadets  continues  the  same,  it  will  serve  as 
a  forecast  for  the  vear  to  come. 


Income. 

Annuity   $22,000  00 

Interest   1,200  00 

Tuition  Fees   9,735  00 

Surgeons'  Fees   1,600  00 

Music  Fees   969  00 

Societies   258  75 

Library   378  20 

Laboratory   811  95 

Ordnance  charges   33  76 

Old  debts   312  40 

Diplomas   310  00 

Rent  Sutler's  store   150  00 

Profits  M.  S   4,096  51 

Profits  M.  H   5,863  61 


Expenditures. 

Pay  Roll  $19,523  31 

Board  State  Cadets   6,238  99 

Board  Assis't  Professors,  etc.  745  00 

Contingent  expenses..   4,651  94 

Hospital   1,337  27 

Band   2,469  88 

Societies   202  25 

Library   241  38 

Discount  and  interest   356  26 

D'f'c  in  Q.  M.  D   1,625  01 

Stock  M.  S   2,966  86 

Stock  Q.  M.  D   375  12 

Stock  M.H   1,767  79 

Balance   5,218  12 


$47,719  18 


$47,71!)  18 


Administrative  Departments.— I.  Treasurer's  Report;  II.  Military  Store; 
III.  Quartermaster  Department ;  IV.  Commissary  Department. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Treasurer's  report  presents  a  detailed  exhibit  of  receipts  and  disbursements, 
month  by  month,  and  a  consolidated  exhibit  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1892,  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Institute,  classified  according  to 
departments,  with  vouchers.  He  also  presents  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities 
and  his  balance  sheet,  all  of  which  are  herewith  respectfully  submitted.  The 
entry  "Contingent  Expenses  "  includes  charges  for  advertising,  printing  registers, 
circulars  and  forms,  office  books,  stationery,  postage  and  telegrams,  physical, 
mathematical  and  engineering  instruments,  laboratory  supplies,  medals,  ammuni- 
tion, flags  and  other  military  supplies,  insurance,  water  tax,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a 
Medal  Fund,  and  the  laboratory  charges  are  covered  by  fees. 

Receipts. 


1891. 

June  1— Cash  in  bank   $  3,208  81 

From  Cadets   65,190  10 

From  Commonwealth : — 

Annuity   $13,000  00 

Interest   1,200  00 

Special  appropriations   5,000  00 

  19,200  00 


Miscellaneous  sources — From  State  on  account 
expenses  Board  Visitors;  from  Commissary 
Department ;  from  Q.  M.  D. ;  from  M.  Store 


Department ;  from  sundries   3,664  03 

Bills  receivable ;   bills  payable — renewal  of 

notes ;  bills  payable— drafts   12,260  00 

 $103,522  94 


Disbursements. 


On  account  of  Quartermaster  Department  for  fuel,  lights, 


$10,218 

31 

On  account  of  Military  Store  for  books,  merchandise,  mili- 

tary equipments,  washing,  repairing  shoes  and  cloth- 

19,430 

87 

790 

50 

5,760 

73 

2,031 

26 

20,061 

05 

356 

26 

16,422 

63 

3,698 

48 

Societies  

200 

00 

132 

14 

Commissary    Department — Meats,    vegetables,  groceries, 

salaries,  wages,  table-ware,  etc  

18,858 

50 

June  1,  1892- -In  bank  $5,760  38 

Error  in  checks  not  in   198  17 

  5,562  21 

 $103,522  94 
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Statement  June  1,  1892. 


Inabilities. 

Due  Cadets   $1,756  51 

"    Ex-Cadets   585  55 

"    Professors,  officers,  musicians  and  employees   2,962  08 

Bills  payable  (bank)   4,000  00 

Due  bv  military  store   1,682  11 

"    "  Q.  M.  D   380  86 

"    "  Commissary  Department   2,498  76 

"    "  Hospital...*.   107  25 

"    on  open  accounts   213  40 

"    Society  Cadets   140  27 

"    Jackson  Memorial  Fund  (principal)   5,763  71 

"     (interest)   6,876  48 

Balance   4,074  76 

  $30,841  74 

Assets. 

Due  by  Cadets   $2,379  81 

Ex-Cadets  (available)   400  00 

"      Individuals  (open  accounts)   1,060  27 

(notes)   449  83 

"      Dialectic  Society   15  73 

"      Bank  Lexington   5,562  21 

Auditor  (annuity)   14,000  00 

(interest   500  00 

Stock,  Military  Store   2,966  86 

Cash,  Military  Store   183  98 

Due  Military  Store  by  Professors  and  others   450  88 

Due  Q.  M.  D.  on  accounts   326  79 

Stock,  Commissary  Department   1,767  69 

Cash,         "  "    33  84 

Due  "  "  on  accounts   368  78 

 $30,841  74 

Excess  of  assets   $4,074  76 


The  recommendation  that  all  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Institute  be 
valued  by  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  that  a  regular  prop- 
erty account  be  opened  upon  the  books  of  the  Institute,  is  respectfully  renewed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  condition  of  the  bonded  debt  should  be  published  in 
this  statement,  which  is  the  only  statement  printed  for  the  information  of  the 
Legislature.  This  account  is  kept  by  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  Board,  and 
not  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  and,  under  existing  conditions,  can  find  no 
place  in  the  report. 

Report  of  Military  Store— The  Military  Store  supplies  clothing,  books,  shoes, 
stationery,  beds  and  bedding,  underwear,  military  equipments,  toilet  articles, 
repairs  for  clothing  and  shoes,  laundry  and  barbers'  services.  Supplies  are  pur- 
chased and  issued  upon  requisition  approved  by  the  Superintendent.  This  depart- 
ment is  economically  managed,  and  the  books  kept  with  neatness  and  accuracy. 
In  the  subjoined  statement,  the  operations  of  the  laundry,  tailor's,  shoe  and 
barber's  shop  are  included. 
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To  stock  of  goods  on  hand  June  1,  1891  

To  amount  paid  for  merchandise,  to  laundry,  to  cobbler  and  barber. 

To  salaries,  freights,  and  express  

To  balance  


$  2,917  34 

19,548  76 

1,696  16 

4,096  51 


By  sales  to  Professors,  officers,  and  employees. 
Stock  on  hand  June  1,  1892  


$28,258  77 

,$25,291  91 


2,966  86 
 $28,258  77 


By  Balance, 


$4,096  51 


Quartermaster's  Department. — This  department  supplies  fuel  and  lights ;  provides 
for  the  repair,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  public  property,  and  for  the  police 
of  grounds  and  buildings.  It  is  credited  with  charges  for  fuel  and  lights,  room 
rent,  servants,  damages,  sales  of  wood,  coal,  gas  and  oil  to  officers  and  employees. 
This  department  always  imposes  a  charge  upon  the  general  fund  of  the  school, 
the  amount  of  which  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  balances  against  the  depart- 
ment are  less,  by  over  three  hundred  dollars,  than  last  year ;  and  it  is  hoped  will 
be  still  less  another  year.  The  operations  of  this  department  are  most  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  three  accounts  which  are  kept — the  fuel  and  light  account,  the 
repair  account,  and  the  Quartermaster's  account.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  will 
closely  scrutinize  the  repair  and  Quartermaster  accounts,  as  kept  upon  the  books, 
and  inquire  into  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  reducing  amount  of  annual  deficit, 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  This  has  been  an  object  of  unremitting  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Superintendent. 

To  Repair  Account — Labor  and  materials   $2,277  19 

To  Q.  M.  D.  Account— Stock  on  hand  June  1,  1891   201  90 

To  Q.  M.  D.  Account— Salary,  labor,  feed,  etc   2,473  35 

To  Fuel  and  Lights— Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1891   491  20 

To  Fuel  and  Lights— Coal,  oil,  labor,  fixtures   6,374  61 


$11,818  25 


Cr. 


By  Repairs — Damages  charged  to  Cadets  

"  Q.  M.  D. — Sundry  accounts  

Room  rent,  servants'  hire  

Stock  on  hand  June  1,  1892  

"  Fuel  and  Lights — Charges  against  Cadets  

"  "  "  "  .  "     Commissary  Dep't 

"         "         "       Sales  of  fuel  and  gas  

Stock  on  hand  June  1,  1892  

Balance  


$    328  79 


196  36 
2,354  13 

175  00 
4,756  86 

820  00 
1,361  98 

200  12 
1,625  01 


To  balance  June  1,  1892, 


 $Jl,sis  25 

$1,625  01 


Special  Appropriations. 


To  laying  water  pipes,  metres,  hydrants,  etc. 
Balance  


,$1,092  93 
3,907  07 


 $5,000  00 


Cr. 


By  amount  appropriated 
By  balance  June  1,  1892., 


 $5,000  00 

.$3,907  07 
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Statements  are  herewith  submitted  exhibiting  operations  of  departments  in 
detail.  The  books  of  the  department  will  be  found  to  be  neatly  and  accurately 
kept,  upon  the  double  entry  system. 

A  proposition  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  to  put  in  all  fixtures  and  light  the 
grounds  and  buildings  with  electricity.  The  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of 
lighting  with  gas,  which  the  Superintendent  is  prepared  to  explain  to  the  Board, 
affords  all  data  necessary  for  the  negotiation.  Some  estimates  herewith  submitted 
indicate  that  it  will  scarcely  be  practicable  for  the  Institute  to  attempt  to  supply 
its  own  electric  plant  at  this  time.  If  without  being  put  to  changes  for  plant,  and 
with  no  greater  expenditure  than  is  now  made  for  gas,  electric  light  can  be  secured, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  close  with  such  an  offer.  The  gas  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  capacity  of  the  gas-holder  is  insufficient,  and  can  only  be  en- 
larged at  considerable  expense. 

Funds  and  Endowments  Yielding  an  Income. 


Mercer  Fund   $10,800  00 

P.  S.  &  G.  Cocke  Fund   5,200  00 

Jackson  Hope  Medal  Fund   3,900  00 

Claytor  Fund   100  00 


$20,000  00 

Annual  income,  twelve  hundred  upon  a  six  per  cent,  investment. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  to  take  cadets  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago,  in  June, 
1893.  This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  same  induce- 
ments and  facilities  will  be  offered  as  in  case  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  187(5. 

It  is  believed,  from  the  best  information  now  obtainable,  that  the  expense  of  the 
trip  will  not  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars  per  capita.  Cadets  would  bear 
their  share  of  the  expense,  and  the  charge  imposed  upon  the  school  would  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  hundred  dollars.  Cadets  would  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an 
exhibition  which  promises  to  outstrip  in  magnitude,  interest  and  variety  of  dis- 
play, all  similar  exhibitions,  under  conditions  most  favorable  to  profit  and  im- 
provement. It  is  believed  that  cadets  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  State.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  complete  the  work  of  the  year,  including  examinations,  to  leave  here 
about  the  12th  day  of  June,  to  spend  ten  days  in  camp  at  Chicago,  and  to  have  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  class  there. 

The  status  of  the  combined  Jackson  Memorial,  Christian  Association  and  Alumni 
Funds  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement : 


Due  Jackson  Memorial  Fund  by  V.  M.  I.  Principal   $5,763  71 

Interest   6,876  48 

Alumni  Fund   2,500  00 

Christian  Association  Fund  (Pledged)   2,737  00 

Collections  during  year  (Cash)   575  40 

"        "     (Promises)   86  50 


$18,539  09 

The  only  doubtful  item  in  this  statement  is  the  amount  reported  as  promised  by 
Christian  Association.  While  this  specific  sum  may  never  be  all  collected, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  sum  can  be  raised  by  this  interest.   The  com- 
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mittee  appointed  by  the  Board  has  failed  to  agree  upon  a  plan.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  Board  at  its  present  meeting  will  take  definite  action  upon  this 
subject. 

The  Superintendent  is  fixed  in  the  conviction  than  an  expenditure  of  $30,000  is 
as  large  an  expenditure  as  it  would  be  wise  to  undertake,  in  view  of  all  conditions 
that  exist.  This  expenditure  will  provide  as  handsome  a  memorial  hall  as  can  be 
secured  by  a  like  expenditure  for  that  sole  object,  if  it  is  made  a  detached  build- 
ing. It  will  at  the  same  time  provide  adequate  facilities  for  Christian  Association 
work ;  will  provide  for  a  much  needed  enlargement  of  the  library,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  commodious  drawing  academy,  which  is  indispensable  to  this  important 
department  in  our  scheme  of  technical  education. 

Considerations  of  discipline  render  it  necessary  that  the  Christian  Association 
rooms  should  be  a  part  of  the  barracks.  The  drawing  academy  must  be  in  the 
barracks.  This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
an  extension  of  the  barracks  to  meet  the  required  conditions,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  question.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Davis 
were  called  for  to  meet  the  conditions.  After  mature  and  careful  considerations 
he  proposed  an  extension  of  the  barracks. 

This  is  a  pressing  and  essential  want  from  very  many  points  of  view.  The 
Superintendent  ventures  to  renew  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  Board  will 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  barracks  to  meet  requirements,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $30,000. 

Authority  is  asked  to  stucco  the  barracks  ;  to  renew  the  brick  pavement  in  the 
Sally  Port,  and  under  the  first  stoop ;  to  renew  the  section  room  furniture  ;  to  re- 
new so  far  as  may  be  necessary  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  cadets'  quarters.  It  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  submit  reliable  estimates  for  this  work.  The  appro- 
priation was  made  for  these  purposes,  and  is  more  than  adequate  for  what  is  now 
proposed. 

During  the  past  year,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Board,  the  public 
buildings  have  been  insured  for  a  period  of  years  at  a  cost  of  $770. 

Under  the  existing  contract,  the  town  of  Lexington  agreed  to  settle  the  water 
tax  due  by  the  Institute,  from  October  1, 1890  to  June  1,  1892,  at  a  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  five  thousand  gallons  per  day,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  12i  cents  per 
thousand  gallons.  From  and  after  June  1,  1892,  we  are  to  pay  for  water  by  metre 
measurement,  at  a  rate  of  nine  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  for  a  monthly  con- 
sumption in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  gallons.  This  was  the  utmost  con- 
cession, after  prolonged  negotiations,  the  Superintendent  could  secure  from  the 
Council  of  the  town  of  Lexington 

The  contract  then  in  existence  called  for  12-2-  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  metre 
measurement ;  this  was  reduced  to  nine  cents.  The  experience  with  the  metres 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  determine  what  the  annual  water  tax  will  amount  to. 
But  it  is  evident  that  when  the  barracks  are  supplied  with  baths  the  tax  will  be 
very  heavy. 

In  1859  the  Institute  purchased  and  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  spring  of  the 
estimated  capacity  of  18,000  gallons  per  day.  We  have  the  deed,  but  it  was  not 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  County  Court.  In  the  transfer  of  the 
property  by  the  late  Jno.  Brockenbrough,  of  whom  the  Institute  purchased,  to  E. 
F.  Paxton,  the  rights  of  the  Institute  were  reserved,  so  no  practical  difficulty  with 
reference  to  title  is  anticipated.  The  Institute  has  also  paid  six  hundred  dollars, 
for  w  hich  the  Treasurer  holds  receipts,  for  right  of  way  through  two  properties 
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adjacent  to  the  spring.  A  rough  estimate  indicates  that  to  lay  four-inch  pipes, 
construct  a  reservoir  or  stand  pipe,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  thought  that  such  an  expenditure  for  an  18,000  gallon 
supply  will  be  judicious. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  existing  law  the  Institute  was 
the  only  State  institution  authorized  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  Board  of  Visitors 
by  warrant  on  the  treasury  issued  by  the  Governor.  The  result  of  this  notice  was 
that  the  Legislature  changed  the  law,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Board  are  to  be  met 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  school. 

The  Superintendent  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  fact  that  the  annuity  granted  the 
Institute  was  burdened  with  a  charge  of  $8,000  to  pay  interest  and  create  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  bonded  debt  of  the  school ;  and  with  the  further  charges  of  $10,000 
for  the  board  and  tuition  of  fifty  (50)  State  cadets,  and  that  therefore  the  annuity 
available  for  the  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  school  was  much 
less  than  it  appeared  to  be.  There  was  the  further  consideration  that  the  peculiar 
organization  and  government  of  the  Institute  required  more  frequent  meetings  of 
the  Board  than  were  found  necessary  with  other  institutions.  The  bill  to  carry 
into  effect  the  suggestions  of  the  Governor  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
Committee  seems  to  have  deemed  it  best  to  accept  what  upon  its  face  appeared 
reasonable. 

The  professor  of  engineering  will  be  prepared  to  submit  the  topographical  survey 
of  the  public  grounds  asked  for  by  the  Board. 

The  services  of  Rev.  Drs.  J.  B.  Taylor,  R.  J.  McBryde,  ministers  of  churches  in 
Lexington,  and  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Quarles,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  interests  of  cadets,  have  been  continued  during  the  year, 
and  are  entitled  to  grateful  recognition.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  future 
we  will  be  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Taylor,  by  reason  of  his  removal 
to  another  field  of  labor.  The  Rev.  Frank  Stringfellow,  of  Martinsville,  Va., 
kindly  gave  to  the  cadets  one  week  of  his  valuable  time  in  the  month  of  May. 
He  reported  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Association  more  perfect  and  effec- 
tive than  he  had  heretofore  found  it  in  an  experience  of  ten  years ;  he  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  more  adequate  provision  for  a  place  of  assembly  for  religious  ex- 
ercises. All  departments  of  the  institution  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Board.    The  closest  scrunity  and  criticism  is  desired  and  invited. 

Commending  the  interests  of  the  institution  to  the  Board. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SCOTT  SHIPP, 

Superintendent. 
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State  Female  Normal  School. 


Farmville,  Va.,  October  1,  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massev, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the 
academic  year  ending  June  8th,  1892,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1st,  L892. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Normal  Department  reached  a  total  of  ' 
203,  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  increase  over  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  session, 
and  correspondingly  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  number  in  the  Practice  Department  was  ninety.  This  number  might  have 
been  increased,  as  urgent  requests  were  made  to  have  an  additional  grade  formed. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  had,  however,  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  number  should 
be  rather  decreased  than  increased ;  consequently  the  numbers  Avere  not  allowed 
to  reach  those  of  last  session. 

In  February  a  class  of  seven  was  graduated,  and  in  June  another  class  of  twenty- 
eight,  making  a  total  for  the  session  of  thirty-six. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  suffered  no  interruption  whatever,  and  has  been  as 
thorough  as  in  the  past. 

While  we  have  had  to  record  the  first  death  among  students,  yet  the  health  of 
the  students  has  been  generally  good  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
has  been  compelled  to  board  outside  the  building,  where  sanitary  precautions  are 
not  so  regularly  taken  as  on  the  school  premises. 

Some  slight  change  in  the  course  of  study  has  been  made  by  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Instruction. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  members  of  every  class  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  work  of  the  Practice  Department. 

The  course  in  Latin  has  been  extended  and  definitely  outlined. 

Physical  Geography  has  been  entirely  omitted  from  the  course.  This  has  made 
it  possible  to  considerably  enlarge  the  courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics.  These 
changes  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  course  of  study. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

E  CLASS — ONE  TERM. 

1.  A  five  months'  rapid  review  of  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  United  States 
History,  Geography. 

2.  Instruction  in  Free-hand  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Elementary  Physics,  Obser- 
vation in  Practice  Department. 

JUNIOR  YEAR— TWO  TERMS. 

Language,  including  Syntax,  Composition,  and  thorough  Sentence  Analysis, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  Physiology  (one  term),  Chemistry  (one  term),  General  His- 
tory, Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Elocution,  Latin  (elective). 
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MIDDLE  YEAR — TWO  TERMS. 


Language — History  of  the  English  Language,  Rhetoric  and  Literature,  Geometry 
(one  term),  a  Teacher's  Review  of  Arithmetic  (one  term),  Physics  (one  term), 
Chemistry  (one  term),  Civics  (one  term),  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Latin  (elective), 
Observation  in  Practice  Department. 


Psychology,  History  and  Science  of  Education,  School  Management,  School  Laws 
of  Virginia,  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Practice  Department.  Methods  in 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Reading. 

In  this  course,  Instruction,  ( Observation  and  Practice  are  carried  on  along  parallel 
lines  through  both  terms  of  the  year. 

For  State  students  the  total  charge  for  board,  including  washing,  lights  and  fuel, 
is  $13.25  per  month. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  two  dollars  made  for  use  of  text-books,  which 
are  supplied  (otherwise  free  of  charge)  to  students. 

Pay  students,  who  take  no  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $30  per  session. 

The  following  table  will  acquaint  you  with  the  names  and  compensation  of  each 
of  the  teachers,  the  annual  income  from  all  sources,  and  amount  of  expenditures 
and  items  thereof. 

The  Faculty,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  the  following: 

Principal,  John  A.  Cunningham— salary   $2,000  00 

Miss  Parrish,  teacher  of  Mathematics— salary   800  00 

Miss  Reynolds,  teacher  of  Physiology  and  Critic  Teacher — salary   800  00 

Miss  Gaines,  teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry— salary   800  00 

Miss  Vickroy,  teacher  of  English  Literature  and  History — salary   800  00 

Miss  Stone,  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic — salary   800  00 

Miss  Mapp,  teacher  of  Music  and  Elocution— salary   800  00 

Miss  Coulling,  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Calisthenics— salary   800  00 

Miss  Rice,  teacher  of  Languages — salary   800  00 

A.  D.  Watkins,  Trea.-'r  and  Sec'y  of  the  Board  of  Trustees— salary   400  00 

In  the  Domestic  Department,  the  following  persons  are  employed  with  salaries 
as  given : 

Mrs.  Morrison,  Head  of  Home   $700  00 

Miss  Spencer,  Assistant   350  00 

Dr.  Peter  Winston,  Attending  Physician   200  00 

B.  ML  Cox,  Clerk  and  Steward   800  00 


SENIOR  YEAR — PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Revenue ; 
Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1891.... 
Amount  from  State  of  Virginia 
Peabody  Fund.... 
Students  


$  2,852  39 
12,000  00 
1,850  00 
12,936  26 


Total  Revenue 


$29,638  65 
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$10,012  50 
277  30 
134  96 
150  00 
597  55 
207  22 
569  48 
879  99 
225  00 
121  20 
 $13,175  20 

Boarding  Department. 


Amount  paid  for  permanent  supplies   $    736  81 

Salaries   1,250  00 

Table   7,105  53 

Fuel   658  46 

Lights   381  80 

Servants   889  17 

Washing   1,146  36 

Sundries   44  26 

 $12,212  39 

Balance  on  hand  in  bank  June  1,  1892   4,251  06 


$29,638  65 

This  balance  of  $4,251.06  was  chargeable  with  expenses  from  the  1st  of  June  to 
the  close  of  the  session  on  the  8th  inst. 

After  paying  these  expenses,  the  remainder  was,  by  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  devoted  to  the  construction  of  an  east  wing,  which  is  now  nearing 
completion,  and  will,  by  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1893-94,  be  fully  ready  for 
occupancy. 

These  enlarged  accommodations  will  not  yet  meet  fully  the  demand  upon  us,  as 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  session  upon  which  we  have  entered  is  still  in  advance 
of  the  numbers  of  any  previous  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Principal. 


Expenditures  : 

School  Department. 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  

"  Trustees  

Printing  and  Stationery  

Janitor  

Fuel  

"  Contingent  

"  Repairs  and  Improvements  

Library  and  Apparatus  

"  Insurance  

"  Advertising  
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COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


William  and  Mary  College, 
Near  Williamsburg,  Va.,  July  ],  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  January  12,  1888r 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  this  Institu- 
tion during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

The  attendance  at  the  College  during  the  past  session  was  174,  of  whom  109  took 
the  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  4  received  free  tuition  based  on  old 
College  foundations,  and  61  were  admitted  as  pay  s'tudents.  The  students  who 
took  the  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  were  received  at  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  Act  amending  the  College  charter  and  approved  March  5,  1888r 
viz :  $10  per  month,  to  include  board,  fuel,  lights  and  washing. 

The  law  provides  that  "  each  county  and  city  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  pupil,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  ; 
and,  if  any  vacancy  occurs,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  from  the 
State  at  large,  and  one  additional  pupil  for  each  additional  representative  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  above  one  ;  and  said  pupils  shall  receive  gratuitous  instruction, 
and  the  charge  for  board,  washing,  lights,  and  fuel  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars 
per  month."  According  to  this  provision,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  students  were  entitled  to  admission  to  the  College  free  of  tuition.  If,  there- 
fore, from  any  of  the  counties  or  cities  there  were  no  applicants  for  admission,, 
their  places  were  filled  by  substitutes  from  any  other  counties  or  cities  applying. 

Of  course  regular  representatives,  who  gave  timely  notice  of  their  intention  to 
come,  were  given  preference  over  all  others ;  but  all  applicants  who  did  not  give 
notice  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  session  opened  had  to  take  their  chances  of 
getting  admission.  All  State  students  were  required  to  sign  a  pledge  that  they 
would  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  after  leaving 
the  College. 

Every  State  student  was  required  to  furnish  a  written  endorsement  from  his 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  Schools  as  to  his  moral  character,  ability,  age,  and 
general  fitness  to  profit  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  College.  Public  school 
teachers  were  also  allowed  to  come  on  the  basis  of  their  license,  without  tuition 
fees.  These  make  the  most  appreciative  students,  because  they  have  learned  from 
experience  the  difficulties  of  the  profession. 

The  pledge  required  was  as  follows  : 

"  In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  law,  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  a  period  of  two  years.    Witness  my  hand." 
All  candidates  for  admission  had  to  pass  a  reasonable  examination  in  Orthogra- 
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phy,  Eeading,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Grammar.  These 
examinations  began  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  College. 

Other  applicants  were  received  as  students  from  Virginia  or  other  States  on 
payment  of  the  tuition  fee — $12.50  per  half  session.  No  student  was  admitted 
under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  "  the  methods  and  means  "  of  instruction  pursued 
at  the  College : 

Plan  of  Instruction. — The  normal  feature  is  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  College 
course.  The  studies  in  each  of  the  departments  are  made  to  assume  as  practical 
a  character  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  fitting  students  for  work  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  department  of  Pedagogics  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  public 
schools  are  reviewed,  and  the  student  is  specially  trained  as  a  teacher.  But  in  all 
the  departments  the  practical  result  is  always  kept  in  mind,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction  and  the  nature  of  the  text-books  selected. 

While  every  student  may  select,  as  a  rule,  the  departments  he  will  attend,  State 
students,  who  have  assumed  the  pledge  to  teach,  are  required,  of  course,  to  take 
the  classes  in  the  departments  of  Pedagogics,  and,  with  a  view  to  map  out  a 
proper  plan  of  instruction  for  such  as  can  remain  at  the  institution  a  sufficient 
time  to  acquire  all  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  successful  teacher,  the  degree 
of  Licentiate  of  Instruction  was  instituted  during  the  first  year  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion under  the  act  approved  March  5,  1888.  This  degree  is  now  conferred  on 
students  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  Junior  and  Intermediate  Classes 
of  English  Language  and  History,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Methods  and  Pedagogics, 
and  the  Junior  Classes  in  Natural  Science  and  Moral  Science. 

Besides  the  degree  of  L.  I.  (Licentiate  of  Instruction),  the  Faculty  instituted  for 
College  purposes  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  features  of  normal  training  to  conflict  with  the  highest  uni- 
versity education ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  to  promote  and  encourage 
it.  Thus,  at  William  and  Mary,  the  senior  classes  in  the  several  departments  are 
made  to  hold  a  post-graduate  relation  to  the  other  classes,  opening  a  wide  field  to 
the  teacher  and  all  other  students  desirous  of  a  liberal  cultivation.  As  ordained 
by  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  for  graduation  in  any 
two  of  the  following  five  departments :  English  Language  and  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Natural  Science  and  Moral  Science,  and 
proficiency  in  the  other  three  departments  in  the  classes  immediately  below  the 
graduating  class ;  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  department  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  which  embraces  three  schools — Latin,  Greek  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  department  of  English  Language  and  History,  which 
embraces  two,  graduation  in  one  school  or  subject  shall  suffice ;  and  furthermore, 
that  in  the  'said  department  of  Languages  only  two  schools  shall  be  required  for 
said  degree ;  but  work  in  the  department  of  Pedagogics  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty,  be  substituted  for  equivalent  work  in  one  or  more  schools  of  the  other 
departments. 

After  the  same  manner  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  established.  It  is  now 
conferred  for  graduation  in  the  five  following  departments,  viz :  English  Language 
and  History,  Mathematics,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Natural  Science  and 
Moral  Science ;  but  graduation  in  the  department  of  Pedagogics  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty,  be  substituted  for  equivalent  work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  course  of  study  included  in  this 
catalogue,  as  modified  by  the  experience  of  two  sessions,  was  adopted. 
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The  following  presents  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  of  study  and  classes 
in  the  several  departments  : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


I.    DEPARTMENT  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AND 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(Professor  Lyon  G.  Tyler.) 

There  are  two  classes  in  this  department — a  junior  and  a  senior.  In  the  junior 
the  elements  of  psychology  are  set  forth,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  especially 
discussed  in  their  relation  to  education.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  the  memory,  imagination,  and  other  faculties  operate,  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  the  student  in  receiving  and  to  the  teacher  in  imparting  informa- 
tion. Psychology  is  made  to  alternate  with  lectures  on  civil  government,  consid- 
ered particularly  in  respect  to  the  governments  of  Virginia  and  the  Union. 

In  the  senior  class,  the  principal  problems  in  ethics,  logic,  and  political  economy 
are  discussed.  m 

Reference  Books. 

Psychology. — Porter  s  Intellectual  Science  ;  Brook's  Mental  Science  and  Culture  ; 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Civil  Government. — Minor's  Institutes ;  Story  on  the  Constitution  ;  Cooley's  Con- 
stitutional Limitations;  Tucker's  Lectures  on  Civil  Government;  Upshur's  Re- 
view ;  The  Federalist ;  Calhoun  on  the  Constitution  ;  The  Professor's  "  Parties  and 
Patronage." 

Ethics. — Calderwood's  Hand-book  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Stewart's  Active  and 
Moral  Powers ;  Janet's  Elements  of  Morals ;  Day's  Science  of  Ethics. 
History  of  Philosophy. — Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy. 
Logic. — Fowler's  Logic ;  Hamilton's  Logic. 

Political  Economy. — Perry  s  Political  Economy ;  Dew's  Restrictive  System ;  Jevons' 
Political  Economy. 

II.    DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY. 
(Professov  J.  Lesslie  Hall.    Instructor,  J.  A.  C.  Chandler.) 

School  of  English. 

English  has  been  put  upon  an  equality  with  the  "humanities."  It  is  taught 
from  both  a  scientific  and  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  old  theory  of  studying 
English  syntax  in  Latin  grammars  is  not  held  in  the  institution.  English  grammar 
is  studied  in  and  for  itself. 

Parallel  with  the  study  of  analytic  and  synthetic  grammar  run  courses  in  his- 
torical English  grammar.  The  history  of  the  language,  in  its  various  phases  of 
development,  is  carefully  studied.  The  student  learns  to  regard  the  English  of 
Alfred.,  of  Henrv  II,  and  of  Victoria,  as  the  same  essence  under  different  aspects 
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While  pursuing  the  courses  outlined  above,  the  student  is  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  some  great  English  author.  He 
reads  and  criticises  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor.  Class-work  is  confined,  of 
course,  to  selected  poems  or  essays  of  the  author  studied ;  but  a  parallel  course  of 
reading  in  the  same  author  is  prescribed. 

In  the  advanced  classes,  Old  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  is  taught,  and  the  student 
learns  English  grammar  at  its  sources. 

In  all  the  classes  the  scientific  and  the  literary  sides  of  the  subject  are  carefully 
equalized  and  balanced. 

Proficiency  in  each  class  is  required  for  entering  the  one  next  higher. 

The  English  courses  for  next  session  will  be  as  follows : 

Junior  Class. — Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  (both  terms) ;  Rich- 
ardson's English  Literature  (both  terms) ;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  with 
parallel  reading  in  Scott  (first  term) ;  Goldsmith,  with  parallel  reading  (second 
term);  weekly  compositions,  Etymology  (both  terms). 

Intermediate  Class  —Bain's  Higher  Grammar  (both  terms) ;  Meiklejohn's  English 
Language  (first  term) ;  Richardson  s  English  Literature  (both  terms) ;  Clark's 
Briefer  Rhetoric  (both  terms)  ;  Bacon,  with  parallel  reading  (first  term) ;  Shaks- 
pere,  with  parallel  reading  (second  term)  ;  Essays  and  Etymology  (both  terms). 

Senior  I. — Anglo-Saxon — Bright's  Reader  (both  terms) ;  Minto's  Manual  of  Eng- 
glish  Prose  (both  terms) ;  Bacon  and  Shakspere ;  The  professor's  translation  of 
Beowulf;  Essays. 

Senior  II— Anglo-Saxon  Continued — Bright's  Reader ;  Middle  English  ;  Chaucer, 
Minto's  Manual  of  English  Poetry;  The  professor's  Beowulf;  Essays. 

For  such  students  as  are  found  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  junior  class,  a  lower 
grade  of  instruction  is  provided. 

School  of  History. 

History  has  always  been  emphasized  in  the  institution.  Under  the  gifted  Dew 
and  other  distinguished  instructors,  William  and  Mary's  School  of  History  and 
Political  Science  trained  hundreds  of  young  Virginians  for  usefulness  in  the  forum, 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  offices  of  state. 

Three  grades  of  certificates  are  awarded  in  this  school,  viz  :  junior,  intermediate 
and  senior.  General  History,  Virginia  History  and  American  History. will  be 
given  every  session.  To  give  variety  to  the  courses,  two  other  kinds  will  be  offered 
every  session,  these  being  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  students. 

For  the  degree  of  L.  I.,  Virginia  History,  American  History  and  General  History 
are  required.  The  A.  B.  degree  requires  proficiency  in  the  intermediate  class  (four 
kinds).    The  A.  M.  degree  requires  a  diploma,  which  represents  six  kinds. 

Text-Books. — Cooke's  Virginia;  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in  American  His- 
tory ;  Myers'  General  History ;  Montgomery's  England  (lectures  on  constitutional 
history) ;  Taylor's  Germany  ;  Smith's  Rome  (abridged)  ;  Smith's  Greece  (abridged). 

Parallel  Reading. — Dew's  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations ;  Cooke's  Stories  of  the 
Old  Dominion  ;  Howison's  United  States ;  Tyler's  Parties  and  Patronage ;  special 
chapters  of  Grote,  Hume,  Arnold,  Bancroft,  Macaulay,  McCarthy,  and  other  stan- 
dard historians. 

In  all  these  courses  the  Socratic  and  Aristotelian  methods  are  combined ;  the 
text-book  is  used  as  an  assistant  to  the  instructor. 
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III.    DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
{Professor  T.  J.  Stubbs.) 
In  this  department  there  are  four  classes  : 

Junior  Class. — This  class  meets  four  times  a  week,  and  studies  Arithmetic,  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  and  Elementary  Geometry. 

Text  Books. — Venable's  New  Practical  Arithmetic ;  Venable's  Easy  Algebra ; 
Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners. 

Intermediate  Class. — This  class  meets  four  times  a  week,  and  studies  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections;  (in  Higher  Algebra)  Quadratics,  Binomial 
Theorem,  and  Logarithms ;  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Text- Books. — Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Wentworth's  College 
Algebra ;  Wentworth's  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Senior  Class. — First  Year :  This  class  meets  three  times  a  week,  and  studies  the 
General  Theory  arid  Properties  of  Equations,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Analy- 
tical Geometry  (in  short  course). 

Senior  Class. — Second  year :  This  class  meets  three  times  a  week,  and  studies 
Analytical  Geometry  (an  extended  course),  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Text-Books. — Wentworth's  College  Algebra;  Wentworth's  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry ;  Wentworth's  Analytical  Geometry  ;  Taylor's  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

Surveying  is  also  taught,  embracing  Land,  Railway,  Topographical,  and  Mining 
Surveying. 

Text-Books. — Wentworth's  Surveying,  or  Davies'  [Van  Amringe]  Surveying. 

IV.    DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES. 

{Professor  L.  B.  Wharton.    Assistant  Professor  J.  H.  Moss.) 

The  study  of  language  is  regarded  scientifically  and  practically  as  a  training  of 
many  faculties  and  an  instrument  for  a  wide  gathering  in  of  information  and  varied 
expression  of  thought.  Attention  i-  ;_uven  to  the  acquisition  of  language  itself, 
and  also  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  author.  Accuracy  is  urged 
as  a  valuable  result  of  language  study.  The  student  is  trained  to  balance  thought 
and  expression,  with  a  gain  in  width  and  clearness  of  conception,  and  in  the  mas- 
tery of  his  own  native  speech.  Written  translations  from  English  into  some  for- 
eign tongue,  or  the  opposite,  are  required;  sight-reading  is  called  for;  sentences 
are  spoken,  to  be  translated  orally  at  the  moment ;  ear  as  well  as  eye  receive  train- 
ing ;  and  the  effort  is  constantly  made  in  the  direction  of  thinking  in  a  foreign 
language,  as  being  its  only  complete  mastery,  and  as  a  mental  discipline.  Parallel 
reading  is  prescribed  in  all  higher  classes. 

School  of  Latin. 

Junior  Class. — Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical 
Latin  Composition.    Five  lectures  a  week. 

Intermediate  Class. — Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero.    Five  lectures  a  week. 

Senior  Class.— First  year:  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy,  Selections  from  Catullus,  etc. 

Senior  Class. — Second  year :  Terence,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Cicero.  Grammars,  Allen 
and  Greenough,  Gildersleeve. 
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As  the  Junior  and  Intermediate  Classes  are  required  of  all  applicants  for  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction,  all  students  thus  in  training  for  teachers  are 
required  to  do  some  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor ;  merits  and  de- 
fects are  pointed  out,  and  criticisms  invited  at  times  from  members  of  the  class. 
The  Professor  constantly  calls  attention  to  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  their 
relative  advantages,  and  how  the  faculties  are  best  trained.  In  all  this  it  is  sought 
to  cultivate  a  professional  spirit  and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher's  vocation. 

School  of  Greek. 

Junior  Class. — Harkness's  First  Greek  Book ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Five  lec- 
tures a  week. 

Intermediate  Glass  — Xenophon,  Lysias.    Five  lectures  a  week. 
Senior  Class. — First  year:  Homer,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes. 
s 'Dior  Class. — Second  year:  Euripides,  or  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Gram- 
mars, Hadley- Allen  and  Goodwin. 

SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
French. 

Junior  Class. — Whitney's  French  Reader;  Knapp's  French  Readings. 
Senior  Class. — Racine,  Moliere,  Corneille,  Hugo,  Taine's  L'Angleterre.  Gram- 
mars — Edgren,  Whitney. 

German. 

Junior  Class. — Grimm's  Mserchen  ;  Whitney's  German  Reader. 
Senior  Class. — Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  Heine.    Grammars — Joynes-Meissner, 
Whitney. 

V.    NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

[Prof.  Van  F.  Garrett.) 

Junior  Class. — Maury's  Geography,  Civil  and  Physical;  Gray's  Botany  ;  Walker's 
Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Sharpless  and  Phillip's  Physics ;  Shepard's  Chemistry. 
Intermediate  Class. — Physics  and  Chemistry  continued. 

Senior  Class. — Sharpless  and  Phillips'  Physics ;  Shepard's  Chemistry  ;  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry  ;  Laboratory  Work.  For  reference,  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's 
Chemistry,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Prescott  and  Johnson ;  Elderhorst's 
Blowpipe  Analysis. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  charts,  blackboards,  and  apparatus 
for  illustration  in  physics. 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  class  illustration. 
In  addition  to  these,  each  student  has  a  working  desk,  re-agents  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  individual  work.  The  aim  in  the  department  is  to  teach  these 
sciences  experimentally  and  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically. 

The  course  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  aims  to  give  such  useful  information  con- 
cerning physiological  and  hygienic  laws  as  every  person,  especially  teachers, 
should  possess. 
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VI.    DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGICS. 
[Professor  Hugh  S.  Bird.    Assistant  Herbert  L.  Bridges,  L.  1.) 

Introductory  Mathematics. 

This  class  prepares  students  for  the  junior  year  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  is  taught  by  members  of  the  Intermediate  Pedagogics  in  turn,  always 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Professor. 

Text-Books. — Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Easy  Algebra. 

Introductory  English. 
This  class  is  similar  in  organization  to  the  Introductory  Mathematics  Class. 
The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  elements  of  English  Grammar,  chiefly  by 
means  of  compositions,  dictation,  and  other  written  exercises.    Whitney's  Essen- 
tials of  English  Grammar  is  used  for  reference. 

Pedagogics. 

Junior  Class. — First  term :  Geography.  Short  teaching  exercises  by  members 
of  the  class. 

Text  Books. — Redway's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography. 

Second  Term :  Teaching  exercises  in  common  school  branches.    Rapid  reviews, 
with  especial  reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  practice  of  the  same. 
Text- Books.    Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. 

All  State  students  are  required  to  take  this  class  upon  entering  the  College, 
although  other  students  will  be  received,  and  thus  be  able  to  prosecute  studies  not 
found  in  ordinary  college  curricula. 

Those  who  propose  entering  this  department  are  .strongly  advised  to  bring  with 
them  as  many  text-books  in  the  common  school  branches  as  possible. 

Intermediate  Class.— First  term  :  The  Theory  of  Teaching ;  the  application  of 
Psychology  to  Pedagogy  ;  especial  consideration  of  the  child  to  be  taught ;  Practice 
in  Teaching. 

Second  term  :  The  Practice  of  Teaching;  especial  consideration  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taught ;  School  Laws  and  Educational  History  of  Virginia ;  Lectures  on  History 
of  Education  ;  Practice  in  Teaching. 

An  original  essay  on  some  pedagogical  subject  must  be  written  by  each  candi- 
date for  a  distinction  in  this  class  before  June  1st  of  each  year.  The  instruction 
is  mainly  by  lectures,  the  text-book  used  being  Payne's  Compayre's  Lectures  on 
Teaching.  Practice  in  the  teaching  art  is  carried  on  throughout  these  two  classes, 
and  is  graded.  This  practice  consists  of  short  impromptu  teaching  exercises  in  the 
first  term  of  the  first  year,  the  student-teacher  becoming  more  independent  and 
teaching  longer  periods,  until,  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year,  he  is  able  to 
take  charge  of  an  "  introductory  "  class  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time.  The  Profes- 
sor is  always  in  the  room  with  the  student-teacher  while  he  is  teaching,  and  all 
teaching  exercises  arc  criticised  either  before  the  other  teachers  or  in  private. 

Senior  Class— Students  possessing  some  knowledge  of  Psychology,  General 
History,  and  the  elements  of  Pedagogy,  and  who  intend  making  teaching  their  pro- 
fession, constitute  this  class.  Some  experience  in  teaching  is  also  very  desirable- 
Three  hours  per  w  eek  is  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  the  History  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Education,  with  parallel  readings  in  educational  classics. 
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Text-Boohs. — Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy ;  Rousseau's  Emile ;  Spencer's 
Education ;  Howland's  Hints  for  Teachers.  For  reference :  Laurie's  Comenius ; 
De  Guimp's  Pestalozzi ;  Rosenkrantx's  Philosophy  of  Education ;  Mahaffy's  Old 
Greek  Exhibition. 

The  annexed  schedules  will  acquaint  you  with  the  compensation  of  each  of  the 
professors,  assistant  professors,  and  other  officers  of  the  institution  ;  the  kind  and 
amount  of  all  funds  of  endowment  yielding  an  income ;  the  annual  income  from 
all  sources,  and  the  items  thereof;  and  the  amount  of  expenditures,  and  the  items 
thereof. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last  report,  that  William  and  Mary 
College  is  a  growing  institution,  and  as  such  she  feels  the  need  of  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  good.  Without  the  low  prices  afforded  by  such  an  institution,  scores 
of  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  and  others  in  straitened  circumstances,  could 
acquire  no  college  advantages  at  all.  Every  year  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
will  feel  the  benefit  diffused  into  their  system  by  the  employment  of  our  licen- 
tiates and  graduates.  A  large  number  of  teachers  have  already  gone  forth  from 
the  number  in  attendance,  and  spread  through  the  State  the  benefits  of  the  normal 
training  imparted  to  them  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  re-organi- 
zation of  the  College  in  1888. 

Very  respectfully, 

LYON  G.  TYLER, 
President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Officers  and  Professors,  and  the  Annual  Compensation  of  Each. 


Lyon  G.  Tyler,  President   $2,000  00 

B.  S.  Ewell,  President  Emeritus   400  00 

L.  B.  Wharton,  Professor  of  Languages   1,000  00 

T.  J.  Stubbs,  Professor  of  Mathematics   1,000  00 

V.  F.  Garrett,  Professor  of  Natural  Science   1,000  00 

J.  L.  Hall,  Professor  of  English   1,000  00 

H.  S.  Bird,  Professor  of  Pedagogics   1,000  00 

J.  H.  Moss,  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages   450  00 

H.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer   400  00 

R.  L.  Spencer,  Steward   350  00 

P.  S.  Stephenson,  Librarian   100  00 

Janitors   326  20 

$9,026  20 


The  Kind  and  Amount  of  All  Funds  and  Endowments  Yielding  an  Income, 
from  July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892. 

Face  Value.  Interest. 

Virginia  bonds                                                             $23,900  00  $1,434  00 

Twenty-two  shares  of  old  James  River  stock                       11,000  00  660  00 

Virginia  registered  bond,  donated  by  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,     1,000  00  60  00 


$35,900  00      $2,154  00 
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Revenue  Available  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892. 


Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  July  1,  1891   $    977  22 

Interest  on  College  stock  accruing  July  1,  1891   1,077  00 

Interest  on  College  stock  accruing  January  1,  1892.   1,077  00 

State  appropriation  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892   13,750  01 

Receipts  from  board  of  students     6,893  51 

Receipts  from  tuition  of  students   1,275  00 

Revenue  from  other  sources   152  98 


$25,202  72 


Expenditures  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1892. 

Salaries   $  9,026  20 

Equipment   629  24 

Repairs   675  08 

Fuel   94  51 

Advertisements  and  printing   445  28 

Stationery  and  postage   135  96 

Expenses  of  Visitors,  President,  &c   526  73 

Groceries   3,193  22 

Meats   1,767  44 

Wages   799  71 

Washing   538  62 

Fuel   850  28 

Freights  and  hauling   260  72 

Miscellaneous  (insurance,  &c.)   939  56 

Board  refunded   92  55 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  June  30,  1892   5,227  62 


$25,202  72 
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Medical  College  of  Virginia. 


Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
Dean's  Office,  Richmond,  Va.,  December  28th,  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  submit  my  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  in  accordance  with  "  Act  of  Assembly,"  approved  January  12,  1888 : 


Balance  on  hand  per  last  report  „    $  2,215  54 

Received : 

State  of  Virginia,  appropriation   $  4,500  00 

City  of  Richmond,  Free  Dispensary   1,000  00 

City  of  Richmond,  Morgue  rental   100  00 

Fees  from  students,  Session  1891-92   4,656  25 

  10,256  25 

Total   $12,471  79 

Disbursements  : 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationery   $  616  84 

Fuel,  gas  and  water   351  43 

Salaries   1,375  00 

Anatomical  purposes   450  54 

Building  and  repairs   1,653  05 

Incidental  expenses   213  95 

Professors'  fees   4,000  00 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — fees   350  00 

Dispensary  purposes   894  10 

  9,904  91 

Balance   $2,566  88 


The  State  appropriation  has  been  applied  to  the  following  expenditures : 

Amount  of  State  appropriation  received  this  year   $  4,500  00 

Balance  amount  of  State  appropriation  received  last  year   535  47 


Total   $5,035  47 
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Expenses : 

Printing,  advertising,  stationery  and  postage   $  616  84 

Fuel,  gas,  water  and  salaries   1,726  43 

Anatomical  purposes   450  54 

Building  repairs   1,653  05 

Incidental  expenses..    213  95 

 $4,660  81 

Balance  to  be  further  expended   $374  66 


Matriculates  and  Graduates— Session  1891-92 : 

Matriculates,  1st  course   30 

2d     "    18 

3d     "   5 

4th    "    0 

5th    "    1 

6th    "    1 

"          graduates  other  colleges   2 

1  ticket  only   1 

Total   58 

Graduates  in  2d  course   9 

3d     "    4 

5th    %   1 

Total   14 


Branches  of  Study  Taught. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Obstetrics  and  Ophthal- 
mology, Otology  and  Laryngology. 

Fees  for  Session  of  Six  Months. 

Matriculation,  Professor's  fees,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Quizzes   $90 

Examination  fee  for  Degree   30 

Teaching  Corps. 

Eight  professors,  ten  adjuncts,  one  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  curator  of 
museum,  one  clinical  and  didactic  lecturer  on  eye,  ear  and  throat,  one  demonstra- 
tor of  chemistry. 

Dispensary  Staff. 

One  superintendent,  six  attending  physicians,  six  consulting  practitioners,  one 
druggist,  one  servant. 

College  Employees. 
One  clerk,  one  janitor,  one  servant  (Anatomical  Department). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  DORSEY  CULLEN, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Staunton,  September  30th,  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved 
January  12,  1888,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  schools  of 
this  institution  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June, 
1892,  to  which  is  appended  a  detailed  account  of  all  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1892. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 
Principal  : 
Thomas  S.  Doyle. 

Academic  Course  : 

Teachers  in  the  Deaf-Mute  Department — Guilford  D.  Emitt,  H.  M.  Chamberlayne, 
Miss  M.  Gay  Trout,  Frank  B.  Yates,  Henry  A.  Bear,  William  M.  Berkeley, 
Thomas  J.  Williams. 

Art  Department: 

Painting  in  Oil— Talbot  B.  Coleman. 
Drawing  {Free-hand  and  Crayon)  —Miss  M.  Gay  Trout. 
Articulation  and  Lip-reading— Miss  Augusta  Harman. 

Teachers  in  the  Blind  Department: 

Academic  Course — L.  Poyntz,  A.  B.,  J.  S.  Humbert,  James  W.  McCambridge,  Miss 
M.  M.  Kerr. 

Music — Professor  A.  J.  Turner,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hammond,  James  W.  McCambridge. 
Governess — Miss  M.  M.  Kerr. 
Physician — B.  M.  Atkinson,  M.  D. 
Miss  A.  E.  Garrett,  Monitress  for  the  Deaf-Mute  Girls. 
Geo.  D.  Tucker,  Monitor  for  the  Deaf-Mute  Boys. 

Domestic  Department  : 

( ).  R.  Funsten,  Steward;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Johnson,  Matron  to  July  1st,  1892 ;  Mrs.  Anne 
Camp,  from  July  1st,  1892. 
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Industrial  Department  : 
Foremen  of  the  Shops — William  M.  Berkeley,  Goodson  Gazette  Printing  Office. 

Archibald  A.  Long,  Engineer,  Gas-fitter  and  Plumber. 

E.  R.  Moon,  Carpenter,  Cabinet  and  Paint  Shops. 

Amos  Hollar,  Shoe  Shop. 

P.  B.  Graves,  Tailor  Shop. 

Robert  Mullein,  Mattress  Shop. 

Henry  M.  Shreve,  Broom  and  Chair  Shop. 

Miss  A.  E.  Garrett,  Deaf-Mute  Girls'  Sewing  Room. 

The  Schools. 

The  annual  session  of  the  schools  opens  upon  the  first  Wednesday  in  September 
in  each  year,  and  closes  upon  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  month  of  June  next 
following.  The  summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  is  spent  by  the  pupils  at  their 
several  homes,  advantage  being  taken  to  make  such  repairs  to  the  buildings, 
furniture,  etc.,  as  are  always  found  to  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

During  the  school  session  which  closed  upon  the  second  Wednesday  of  June 
last,  there  were  present  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  in 
both  departments,  classified  as  follows : 

Males.      Females.  Total. 

Deaf  and  Dumb   44  43  87 

Blind   31  21  52 

Aggregate   75  <>4  139 

Two  pupils  of  the  Deaf-mute  Department  (Lula  Harris,  of  Buckingham  county, 
and  Solomon  Whitehurst,  of  Princess  Anne  county,  died  during  the  session— the 
former  of  pneumonia,  the  latter  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels) ;  six  others 
of  the  same  department  withdrew,  for  various  reasons,  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  Four  pupils  of  the  Blind  Department  also  withdrew  during  the  session. 
These  deaths  and  withdrawals  left  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
present  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  is  one  more  than  was  on  the  roll  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  session  (1890-91).  There  have  been  but  three  sessions  in 
the  history  of  the  institution  (those  of  1885-'86,  1888-89,  and  1889-90)  that  have 
shown  as  large  an  "aggregate  present"  at  the  close.  For  the  past  ten  years  this 
average  closing  aggregate  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

In  every  annual  report  for  the  last  ten  years  the  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  called  to  the  need  of  this  institution  for  an  appropriation  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  accommodations. 

The  present  buildings  here  afford  comfortable  accommodation  in  sitting-rooms, 
school-rooms,  dormitories  and  dining-room  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pupils.  Even  with  this  number  I  think  that  the  dormitories  are  rather  too  much 
crowded.  But  we  frequently  have,  during  the  course  of  the  session,  as  many  as 
fifteen  more  pupils  present  at  one  time.  At  such  times  the  dormitories  are  un- 
doubtedly crowded  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  the  proper  and  healthful  limit. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  found  it  difficult  to  get  pupils  enough  together  to  fill  up  the 
bouse.  Now  that  the  State  has  been  opened  up  by  railroads,  and  the  facilities  for 
intercommunication  between  the  different  sections  are  so  much  greater,  our  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  much  to  find  new  pupils  as  to  provide  accommodations  for  those 
who  want  to  enter  the  school. 
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In  this  State  there  were  (according  to  the  report  upon  the  "  Defective,  Depend- 
ent and  Delinquent"  classes,  made  by  special  census  commissioner  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities,  published  in  1888  by  the 
Census  Bureau),  in  1880,  two  hundred  and  seventy  deaf-mutes  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  blind  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one — a  total  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  deaf  and  blind  children  of  school  age !  That  these  figures,  start- 
ling as  they  are,  fall  short  of  the  real  total  of  deaf  and  blind  children  of  school 
age,  I  know  from  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  nominal  list  of  children  of  the  same 
classes,  derived  from  various  sources,  and  the  names  of  many  do  not  appear  on  the 
census  lists. 

It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  compare  the  total  given  above  with  the  num- 
ber now  here  at  school — 415  to  127 — and  we  need  no  further  argument  in  favor  of 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  an  additional  building,  and  for  making  an  ex- 
tension of  our  present  dining-room. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  work  of  the  schools  was  much  interfered  with  by  sickness  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1891-92.  For  nearly  two  months  of  the  winter  an  epidemic  of  diphthe- 
ritic sore  throat  prevailed.  More  than  twenty  pupils  were  affected  by  it,  and 
while  there  were  no  deaths  by  reason  of  it,  it  invariably  left  the  patient  in  such  a 
low  state  of  health  that  school  duties  were  seriously  interfered  with.  Besides  this, 
there  were  many  cases  of  la  grippe,  which  detained  both  pupils  and  teachers  from 
their  classes. 

In  August,  1891,  Mr.  John  C.  Ryan,  a  teacher  of  the  Blind  Department,  died  of 
dysentery.  Mr.  Ryan  had  been  identified  with  the  institution,  as  pupil  and 
teacher,  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and,  dying,  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for 
competency  and  faithfulness  to  duty  that  might  well  be  envied  by  any  of  his  com- 
peers. 

His  place  as  teacher  was  supplied  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Jas.  W.  McCambridge. 

Miss  F.  D.  Shackleford,  of  the  Fifth  class  in  the  Deaf-Mute  Department,  resigned 
her  position  at  the  close  of  the  session  1890-9 1,  and  the  vacancy  was  supplied  by 
the  election  of  Miss  M.  G.  Trout. 

The  Studies  Pursued  in  each  Class  of  the  Deaf  Mute  Department  are  as  follows : 

First  Class — Seventh  Year. — 1.  History  of  the  United  States,  Eggleston  (finished). 
2.  Arithmetic,  Da  vies'  Elementary.  3.  Geography,  Mitchell's  Intermediate.  4'. 
English  Composition,    o.  Story  of  the  Bible. 

Second  Class — Sixth  Year. — 1.  History  of  the  United  States,  Eggleston's  (to  close 
of  Revolution).  2.  Davies'  Elementary  Arithmetic.  3.  Geography,  Mitchell's  In- 
termediate.  4.  English  Composition.    5.  Story  of  the  Bible. 

Third  Class — Fifth  Year. — 1.  History  of  the  United  States,  Eggleston's  (to  close 
of  Colonial  Period.)  2.  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Elementary.  3.  Geography,  Monteith's 
Manual.    4.    English  Composition.    5.  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet  (religious). 

Fourth  Class — Fourth  Year. — 1.  Geography,  Monteith's  Introduction.  2.  First 
Steps  for  Little  Feet  (religious).  3.  Arithmetic,  no  text-books;  four  rules.  4. 
English  Composition. 

Fifth  Class  -  Third  Year. — 1.  Jacob's  Lessons  in  English  Composition,  Part  II. 
2.  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet  (religious  .  3.  Geography,  Monteith's  First  Lessons. 
4.    Arithmetic — addition  and  subtraction,  notation  and  numeration. 
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Sixth  Class — Second  Year. — 1.  Jacob's  Lessons,  Part  I.  2.  Peet's  Scripture  Les- 
sons.  3.  Arithmetic — addittion  and  subtraction,  and  a  little  multiplication. 

Seventh  Class — First  Year. — 1.  Alphabet,  nouns,  adjectives,  active  verbs.  2. 
Arithmetic — writing  numbers,  addition  and  subtraction. 

In  addition  to  these  regularly  graded  classes,  we  have  one  in  Articulation  and 
Lip-Eeading.  Every  deaf  child  that  enters  the  school  is  given  a  trial  in  these  two 
last-named  classes,  and  if  it  is  found  to  display-any  aptitude  for  the  acquirement 
of  speech  or  for  reading  speech  from  the  lips  of  others,  it  is  continued  in  the  class 
during  its  whole  connection  with  the  school.  We  have  but  one  teacher  of  Articu- 
lation, and  as  there  are,  as  a  rule,  about  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  different  classes 
to  which  the  effort  is  made  to  teach  speech  (or  Articulation),  but  little  time  can  be 
given  to  each  separate  pupil.  For  seventeen  years  we  have  kept  up  this  system  of 
teaching  Articulation,  and  in  that  time  there  has  not  been  one  single  congenitally 
deaf  child  who  has  acquired  anything  that  could  be  termed  fluent  power  of  speech. 
AVe  have  had  a  good  many  who  have  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  pronouncing  a 
considerable  number  of  English  words  in  such  fashion  that  they  could  be  understood, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  teach  one  enough  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  con- 
versation in  spoken  words.  This  has  not  been  the  fault  of  our  teachers,  for  the}' 
have  been,  I  think,  both  competent  and  industrious.  The  weakness  lies  in  the 
system — a  system  that  takes  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  for  half  an  hour  a  day,  and 
endeavors  in  that  time  to  teach  him  the  use  of  the  complicated  vocal  organs  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  his  kind,  and  leaves  him  for  the  rest  of  his  waking 
hours  to  associate  with  persons  with  whom  he  can  converse  freely  by  other  means 
than  by  the  use  of  his  vocal  organs. 

The  good  of  the  system  is  confined,  in  such  schools  as  this,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf,  whom  it  enables  to  preserve  and,  in  many  cases, 
to  extend  the  power  of  speech  that  they  bring  to  the  institution  with  them. 

For  the  total  deaf  (speaking  generally,  for  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules),  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  so-called  combined  method.  My  experience  in  the  matter 
forces  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  congenital  deaf  are  to  be  taught  speech — 
practical,  fluent  speech — they  must  be  segregated  from  their  fellows  who  use  signs 
and  the  manual  alphabet  as  their  sole  means  of  conversation.  And  even  when 
thus  segregated,  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  them  can  ac- 
quire a  useful  amount  of  speech. 

We  have,  also,  classes  in  Oil  Painting,  and  in  Crayon  and  Free-Hand  Drawing. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  Deaf-Mute  De- 
partment : 

First  Class  890  00  per  month  without  board,  &c. 


  70  00 

it 

without 

Third  Class  

  65  00 

without 

  65  00 

u 

with 

Fifth  Class  

  40  00 

with 

  50  00 

If 

without 

  70  00 

(I 

without 

  50  00 

It 

without 

« 

without 

  25  00 

without 

The  "  Monitress  and  Seamstress"  (one  person),  receives  $17.50  per  month,  with 
board,  &c. 
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In  the  Blind  Department,  there  are  four  teachers  in  the  Academical  Divisi<  >n 
(one  of  whom  gives  instruction  in  music),  and  two  in  the  Musical  Division. 

In  this  department  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  branches :  Spelling  and 
denning,  point  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography, 
history  (United  States,  England,  France),  physical  geography,  rhetoric,  grammar, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 

Among  the  boys  of  the  blind  department,  a  literary  society  is  maintained,  and 
much  attention  is  given  to  elocution  and  declamation. 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  blind  department  are  as  follows  : 


Teacher  of  the  First  Class  

"     Second  Class  

"     Third  Class....  

Teacher  and  Governess  (combined), 

Teacher  of  Music  and  Tuning  

Teacher  of  Music  


$110  00  per  month,  without  board,  &c. 
.    50  00      "  with 
.    50  00 
.    50  00 

.    92  00      "  without 
.    50  00      "  with 


In  the  department  of  music,  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  both  solo  and 
chorus,  and  on  the  grand  organ,  reed  organ,  piano,  violin,  guitar,  and  brass  instru- 
ments. We  have  both  a  brass  band  and  an  orchestra,  made  up  of  pupils  in  this 
department. 

The  daily  school  session  is  rive  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week— Saturday- 
and  Sundays  are  holidays.  In  the  afternoon  of  rive  days  in  the  week,  we  have 
shops  for  the  boys,  and  a  sewing-room  for  the  girls.  The  shop  work  lasts  from  2 
to  5  in  the  afternoon. 

To  the  deaf  boys,  instruction  is  given  in  the  arts  of  carpentry,  house-painting, 
cabinet-making,  the  use  of  the  turning  lathe,  the  circular  saw,  the  scroll  saw,  the 
mortising  machine,  the  planing  mill.  Besides  this  machinery,  this  shop  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  ordinary  bench  tools  of  a  carpenter  shop.  In  the  tailor  shop, 
there  is  abundant  practice  for  the  boys  that  belong  to  the  shop,  as  much  of  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  boys  is  cut  and  made  in  it.  In  the  shoe  shop,  most  of  the 
shoes  worn  by  the  pupils  are  made,  and  all  of  the  repairing  is  done. 

The  art  of  type-setting  is  well  taught  in  the  "Goodson  Gazette  "  office,  from  which 
is  issued  weekly,  during  the  session,  a  paper  of  that  name. 

To  the  blind  are  taught  the  trades  of  mattress-making,  broom-making,  and  the 
cane-seating  of  chairs. 

Each  of  the  above-named  shops  is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman. 

The  following  is  the  pay  of  these  foremen : 


The  foreman  of  the  Carpenter  Shop  receives  $45.00  per  month,  with  board,  &c. 
Shoemaker  Shop      "  45.00 
Tailor  Shop  "  45.00 

Printing  Office  "  25.00 
Mattress  Shop  "  20.00 

Broom  &  Chair  Shop  "  15.00 


In  addition  to  the  salaries  enumerated  above,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  receive  (three  of  them)  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  each,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  paid  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  Principal  receives  $125.00  per  month,  with  board,  &c. 
The  Steward        "  83.33 
The  Matron         "  37.50 
The  Watchman    "  25.00 

The  Physician     "         25.00      "         without  board,  &c. 

The  school  proper  is  free  to  all  deaf  or  blind  children  of  the  State  who  are  from 
seven  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Such  as  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  board  and  clothing  are  received  and  edu- 
cated without  charge. 

Such,  however,  as  are  able  to  pay  for  their  board  are  required  to  do  so,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  scholastic  year  (forty  weeks). 

Non-resident  pupils  may  be  admitted  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
session  of  forty  weeks. 

During  the  session  of  18!)l-92,  there  were  three  pay  pupils. 

The  institution  has  no  endowment.  The  annual  appropriation,  for  support,  by 
the  State,  is  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  receipts 
from  pay  pupils,  and  sales  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  shops. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1892,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  been  as  follows : 

Dr. 

October  1,  1891 -To  balance  from,  last  fiscal  year  (1890-91)   $  1,342  99 

Sept'r  30,  1892 — To  sundry  drafts  from  Auditor,  account  of  annual 

appropriation   34,999  92 

To  board  of  three  pay  pupils   390  00 

To  insurance — Damage  to  steam  house  by  fire   258  50 

To  other  sources,  shops,  &c   325  06' 

837,316  47 

Cr. 

Sept.  30,  1S92— By  drafts  to  Principal— $2,916.(36  X  12  $34,999  92 

July  2,  1892— By  draft  to  Principal   1,000  00 

Sept.  30,  1S92— To  balance  to  1892-93   1,316  55 

 $37,316  47 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  above  given  do  not  take  account  of  the  further 
sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500),  a  special  appropriation  "  for  repairs," 
made  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  to  the  institution.  It  is  but 
just  to  say,  that  the  credit  of  receiving  this  much-needed  appropriation  is  due  to 
the  untiring  exertions  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Winston,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  en- 
listed in  his  aid  the  powerful  assistance  of  Hon.  H.  T.  Wickham,  of  Hanover,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Virginia  Senate. 

To  this  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  the  Board  of  Directors  added  the 
one  thousand  dollars  which  is  charged  to  them  in  the  foregoing  statement,  all  of 
which,  together  with  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  seventeen 
cents,  in  addition,  was  expended  by  the  Principal,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  repairs  and  sanitary  improvements  that  were  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  household. 

Statement  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Principal,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  September  30th,  1892,  except  his  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  special 
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Legislative  appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  of  the  special  appro- 
priation by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  one  thousand  dollars,  both  "  for  repairs. 
A  special  account  of  the  expenditures  under  these  two  appropriations— amounting 
to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars- -is  hereto  appended,  and  marked  "  B  "  and  "  C." 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Current  Ordinary  Expenditures  and  Ordinary  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
T.  S.  Doyle,  Principal,  in  account  with  the  Institution. 
Dr. 

Sept.  30,  1891— To  balance  from  last  fiscal  year  (1890-91)   $    547  4(3 

Sept.  30,  1892— To  sundry  drafts  from  Board  of  Directors  ($2,916.06  X  12,    34,999  92 

s:]5.547  38 

Cr. 

Sept.  30,  1892— By  sundry  accounts  paid  by  Principal  and 

appproved  by  Board  $35,095  89 

By  sundry  expenditures  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements  303  25 

By  sundry  expenditures  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements  1  92 

Oct.  1,  1892— To  balance  to  new  fiscal  vear  (1892-93)   146  32 

 $35,547  38 


The  sum  of  the  two  balances  given  above  (that  of  the  Board  amounting  to 
$1,316.55,  and  that  of  the  Principal  to  $146.32)  gives  a  total  credit,  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  fiscal  year,  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents  ($1,462.87). 

Against  this  balance  there  are,  however,  outstanding  accounts  amounting  to 
about  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  But  we  begin  the  new  fiscal  year  with  a  house 
in  much  better  order,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  than  we  had  at  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  made  up  of  the  following  items': 


Salaries  of  Executive  Committee   $   300  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors   200  00 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers   13,069  96 

Wages  of  foremen  of  shops  and  other  employes   6,809  23 

Extra  wages   149  72 

Travelling  expenses  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee....  507  05 

Travelling  expenses  of  Principal   93  20 

Travelling  expenses  of  pupils   364  58 

Provisions  and  groceries   5,622  26 

Fuel  and  lights   3,193  32 

Repairs  and  improvements  (Ordinary)   1,030  43 

Clothing  of  indigent  pupil-   852  59 

Furniture   390  39 

Music  and  repairs  to  musical  instruments   28  49 

Art  material   56  05 
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Books  and  stationery  of  all  kinds   74  90 

Provender   389  53 

Seeds,  fertilizers,  extra  labor,  &c,  on  "farm"  grounds  and  garden   352  06 

Laundry   189  87 

Mattress  shop   137  92 

Goodson  Gazette  printing  office  (including  outfit  of  new  type)   217  16 

Shoe  shop   136  67 

Broom  and  Chair  Shop   38  86 

Postage   39  80 

Prescriptions  and  medicines   441  75 

Funeral  expenses   32  65 

Sick  nurse     19  00 

Freight  and  express   62  00 

Rent  of  telephone   12  50 

Medals   21  00 

American  Annals  for  the  Deaf,  two  years'  subscription   67  20 

Magazine  for  the  Blind,  two  years'  subscription   14  00 

Amusements   20  60 

Dentistry   12  50 

Printing  annual  reports   22  00 

Christmas  gifts   52  29 

Shoats  (stock  hogs)   23  85 

Miscellaneous   50  45 


Aggregate  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  $35,095  89 


In  addition  to  these  "  regular,  ordinary  expenditures" — which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, exceed  the  regular  annual  appropriation  by  the  sum  of  ninety-five  dollars 
and  eighty-nine  cents — there  has  been  expended  (as  stated  above)  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  additional  (see  appendix  "B"). 

The  thanks  of  the  institution  are  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Virginia  Midland  Railways  for  the  favor  of 
a  reduced  rate  of  transportation  granted  to  our  pupils  when  on  their  way  to  or 
from  school. 

To  the  teachers,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  institution  generally,  my  own 
thanks  and  acknowledgements  are  due  for  the  cordial  and  efficient  support  that 
they  have  given  me  in  the  conduct  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Johnson,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  (June  12th,  1892),  from  the  office  of  matron,  after  a  devoted  service  of 
twenty-nine  years,  the  institution  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

The  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  was  filled  by  the 
Board  by  the  election  of  Mrs.  Anne  Camp,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  matron 
July  1st,  1892. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  S.  DOYLE,  Principal. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind, 
in  account  with  "Special  Legislative  Appropriation  for  Repairs,"  Session  of  1891-92. 


1892.  Dr. 

July    1.  To  amount  of  special  appropriation  "  for  repairs  "   $2,500  00 

Balance  due  to  General  Fund  of  the  Principal,  and  charged 

thereto  w£  supra   1  95 


$2,501  92 

Cr. 

Voucher  No. 

1.  Wm,  Brown,  5  days'  labor,  excavating  terrace,  @  75c   $  3  75 

2.  Lucian  Lewis,  6      "                       "           and  boys'  lavatory,  4  50 

3.  Lucian  Lewis,  2      "                       "    1  50 

4.  Wm.  Brown,  6                                "           and  boys'  lavatory,  4  50 

5.  Chas.  Williams,  6    "                       "               "       "  4  50 

6.  Chas.  Williams,  3    "                       "               "       "  2  25 

7.  Wm.  Brown,  10                              "               "       "        etc.,  7  50 

8.  Arch.  Holloway,  6J  "                       "           and  repairs   4  87 

9.  Jas.  Gibson,  6         "                       "                "    4  50 

10.  Chas.  Williams,  lOf  "                       "     and  boys'  lavatory,  etc.,  8  62 

11.  Lucian  Lewis,  5*     "                       "               "       "  -4  12 

12.  Allen  Irvin,  6         "                        "                "        "  4  50 

13.  Jas.  Gibson,  6         "                       "               "       "  4  50 

14.  Allen  Irvin,  6         "                       "               "       "  4  50 

15.  Wm.  Brown,  6        "                        "                "       "  4  50 

16.  Chas.  Williams,  6    "                       "               "       "  4  50 

17.  Allen  Irvin,  6         "                       "               "       "  4  50 

18.  Jas.  Gibson,  6         "                       "               "       "  4  50 

19.  Jas.  Gibson,  6         "                       "               "       "  4  50 

20.  Chas.  Williams,  4   "                       "  3  00 

21.  Chas.  Williams,  5*  "                       "               "       "  4  12 

22.  Chas.  Williams,  6    "                       "               "       "  4  50 

23.  Jas.  Gibson,  6  '       "                       "               "       "  4  50 

24.  Arch.  Holloway,  6    "                       "               "       "  4  5a 

25.  Allen  Irvin,  4          "                        "                '•'       "  3  00 

26.  Wm.  Brown,  3        "                       "               "       "  2  25 

27.  Evans  Ross,  12  Ids.  sand,  $12 ;  5  days'  labor  of  self  and  helper,  $13.75,  25  75 

28.  Evans  Ross,  labor  and  sand  (hog  pen)   22  70 

29.  Adam  Reid,  steel  portable  bake  oven   130  00- 

30.  Wm.  Earner,  brickwork,  patching,  and  material   30  95 

31.  Wm.  Larner,  boys'  lavatory,  water  closet,  etc   172  75 

32.  Reuter  &  Mallory,  bath  tubs,  pipe,  and  fittings   171  89- 

33.  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  water  closet  and  urinal   256  90 

34.  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Work,  urinal  tank   10  05 

35.  Railroad  freight  on  water  closet,  bath  tubs,  etc   23  51 

36.  37,  38.  H.  Bertie,  30J  days'  labor  as  plumber  and  machinist   61  00* 
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39.  J.  J.  Kilgalen,  slop  ditch,  contract   259  38 

40.  S.  N.  Bagby,  steam  house   479  75 

41.  J.  B.  Roller,  slate  roof  to  steam  house   136  19 

42.  H.  Bertie,  plumbing,  etc.,  8£  days  @  $2.00   16  50 

43.  Lamer  &  Beesley,  brick  and  stone  work   113  80 

44.  Evans  Ross,  building  first  slop  house   18  00 

45.  J.  J.  Kilgalen,  work  on  slop  ditch  and  materials   116  85 

46.  Staunton  Granolithic  Company,  pavements   334  72 

47.  J.  T.  Root,  5  days'  painting  @  $1.75   8  75 




Aggregate   $2,501  92 


Audited  and  paid,  and  vouchers  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  ap- 
proved October  17th,  1892. 

T.  S.  DOYLE,  Principal 

APPENDIX  C. 

Account  of  Expenditures  for  Repairs  beyond  what  was  made  under  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priation of  $2,500,  accounted  for  in  Appendix  "B." 


Dr. 

To  special  appropriation  of  Board  of  Directors  from  funds  belonging  to 

it  other  than  the  regular  annual  appropriation   $1,000  00 

Balance  charged  to  account  of  Principal  ut  supra   303  25 


$1,303  25 

Cr.  • 

Vouchers  1-7.     Lumber,  11,577  feet    $  160  56 

8-12.    Paints  and  oil   241  15 

13-22.  Carpenter's  wages   319  51 

23-42.  Painters'  wages   471  73 

43.  Plastering   90  30 

44.  Hood  and  pipe  to  slop-trap  in  kitchen   20  00 


Aggregate   $1,303  25 


Audited  and  paid,  and  vouchers  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  ap- 
proved October  17th,  1892. 

T.  S.  DOYLE,  Principal 
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VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


Petersburg,  Va.,  May  31,  1892. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Ex-  Officio  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  our  ninth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1892. 

Enrollment. — The  general  tide  of  prosperity  which  came  to  nearly  all  educa- 
tional institutions  last  year,  did  not  fail  to  strike  us  in  its  sweep.  This  was  true 
not  only  in  point  of  numbers  knocking  at  our  doors  for  admission,  but  also  in  a 
united,  harmonious  faculty,  earnest  students,  and  consequent  good  results  all 
along  the  line.  Every  year  a  number  of  applicants  for  appointment  as  State 
students  have  been  denied  admission,  but  this  year  the  number  has  been  larger 
than  ever  before.  Our  general  roll  will  show  an  increase  of  forty  students,  which 
brings  us  to  the  limit  that  we  can  comfortably  accommodate  in  our  building. 

Students. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2 

2  *■ 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Total  

17 

17 

17 

11 

1 

12 

12 

Normal  Department. — Seniors  

12 

25 

37 

Middles  

32 

25 

57 

27 

34 

61 

Total  

155 

21 

52 

73 

13 

39 

52 

"C"  Division  

30 

30 

60 

Total  

185 

30 

33 

63 

63 

193 

239 

432 

432 

.  156 

193 

349 

Cities  and  Counties  represented.... 

86 
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State  Students. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  gives  the  county  and  city  super- 
intendents the  power  to  appoint  two  hundred  persons — not  less  than  fifteen  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age — upon  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  to  be 
known  as  State  Students.  These  students  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  tuition,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  to  board  and  other  expenditures  as  the  Board  of  Visitors 
may  prescribe,  provided  they  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
teach  or  engage  in  other  educational  work  in  the  State  two  years  after  graduation. 

They  are  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates — two  for  each  delegate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  198  persons  attended  school.  Many  more 
applied  for  admission,  but  their  counties  were  already  fully  represented. 

To  the  total  enrollment  of  432  regular  students,  add  300  teachers,  who  attended 
the  summer  session,  and  the  number  of  persons  taught  was  732 — not  by  any 
means  a  bad  showing  for  our  school. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Mode i,  School  Course. 

The  pupils  in  the  Model  School  are  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  selected 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  The  teaching  is  done  mainly 
by  the  graduating  class  of  the  Normal  Department,  subject  to  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  taught  in  common 
schools.    Special  attention  is  given  to  object  lessons,  drawing  and  penmanship. 

Normal  Preparatory  School. 

Many  of  the  students  enter  the  school  quite  deficient  in  the  elementary 
branches,  and  this  fact  renders  necessary  a  Normal  Preparatory  Course  of  Study. 

Those  who  enter  this  department  must  have  a  knowledge  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions- 

The  course  embraces  orthography,  reading,  elocution,  writing  and  drawing, 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  descriptive  geography,  history  of  Virginia  and 
United  States,  grammar  and  composition. 

Normal  Course. 

Students  w  ith  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  named  in  the  Normal  Prepara- 
tory Course,  can  enter  this  course  and  graduate  in  three  years.  The  studies  for 
the  three  years  are  as  follows: 

Jl'NIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term—  Complete  Arithmetic,  White;  Physiology,  Hutchison;  English 
Grammar,  Harvey  ;  History  U.  S.,  Barnes;  Voice  Culture  and  Elocution,  Ross ; 
Spelling,  Reed's  Word  Lessons  ;  Drawing,  Krusi ;  Writing. 

Second  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic ;  Physical  Geography,  Maury  ;  English 
Grammar,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Elocution,  Spelling,  Drawing,  Writing. 

Third  Term  — Complete  Arithmetic  ;  Civil  Government,  Young;  English  Gram- 
mar, Elocution,  Spelling,  Physical  Geography,  Drawing,  Writing. 
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MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic,  White  ;  English,  Loekwood  ;  Word  Analysis, 
Swinton ;  General  History,  Barnes ;  Physics,  Avery  ;  Civil  Government,  Young ; 
Book-Keeping,  Bryant;  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth ;  English,  Word  Analysis,  General  History, 
Physics,  Civil  Government,  Book-Keeping,  Drawing. 

Third  Term  — Algebra,  English,  Word  Analysis,  General  History ;  Botany, 
Gray ;  Book-Keeping,  Bryant. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term—  Algebra,  Wentworth;  Chemistry,  Steele;  Rhetoric,  Kellogg;  Psy- 
chology and  Moral  Philosophy,  Putnam ;  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  and  Jones' 
Reader,  School  Management,  Raub. 

Second  Term. — Geometry,  Wentworth  ;  Rudimentary  Economics,  Steele  ;  English 
Literature,  Shaw ;  History  of  Education,  Painter ;  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader ; 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Williams ;  School  Laws  of  Virginia. 

Third  Term. — Latin  Grammar  and  Reader ;  Astronomy,  Steele  ;  Teaching  in 
School  of  Practice,  General  Review  of  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  History. 

Rhetorical  exercises,  consisting  of  declamations,  original  addresses  and  discus- 
sions, throughout  the  course. 

Those  who  complete  the  studies  of  the  course  and  pass  satisfactory  exam- 
inations are  graduated  according  to  the  .rules  of  the  Institute,  provided  all  bills 
due  by  them  to  the  school  have  been  paid. 

College  Preparatory  Course. 

First  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic,  White ;  General  History,  Barnes ;  Latin 
Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenough ;  Inductive  Latin  Method,  Harper  and  Burgess ; 
and  Physics,  Gage. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth  ;  General  History,  Latin  Grammar,  Inductive 
Method,  Physics  half  term  ;  Chemistry,  Williams. 

Third  Term. — Algebra,  General  History,  Latin  Grammar,  Inductive  Method, 
Chemistry. 

College  Course — Freshman  Year. 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth ;  Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough ;  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Goodwin;  Inductive  Greek  Method,  Harper  and  Waters;  History  of  Rome, 
Leighton. 

Second  Term. — Geometry,  Wentworth  ;  Caesar,  Greek  Grammar,  Inductive  Meth- 
od, History  of  Rome,  half  term,  History  of  Greece  begun. 

Third  Term. — Geometry,  Cicero's  Orations,  Johnston ;  Greek  Grammar,  Induc- 
tive Method,  History  of  Greece,  Smith ;  Sight  Reading  of  Latin,  and  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  Jones,  or  Riggs,  through  the  year,  Edwards'  Mythology. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term. -Sallust,  Stuart;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Goodwyn;  Greek  Prose 
Composition  ;  French,  Otto  ;  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

Second  Term. — Virgil's  .Eneid,  Allen  and  Greenough;  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  French,  University  Algebra,  Wentworth. 

Third  Term^-  Livy,  Lord;  Herodotus,  Merriam  ;  French,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
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Wentworth ;  Sight  Reading  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
Jones,  through  the  year. 

-     .  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Horace,  Lincoln;  Homer's  Iliad,  Seymour;  German,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Wentworth. 

Second  Term. — Tacitus,  Tyler;  Demosthenes'  DeCorona  or  Philippics,  D'Ooge, 
German,  Plane  Surveying,  Davis. 

Third  Term. — Physics,  Avery  ;  Plato's  Apology  or  Crito,  Dyer ;  German,  Plane 
Surveying,  Greek  Testament  as  a  supplementary  reading  book  once  a  week ; 
Writing  Greek  and  Latin  Translations  into  English  throughout  the  course ;  also 
reproducing  the  language  of  the  author  of  English  translations. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Rhetoric,  Kellogg;  Psychology,  Hill;  Moral  Science,  Alexander' 
Chemistry,  Avery. 

Second  Term. — English  Literature,  Bascomb  ;  Political  Economy,  Steele ;  Inter- 
national Law,  Gallaudet;  Geology,  Le  Conte. 

Third  Term.—  Logic,  Jevon's-Hill ;  Christianity  and  Science,  Peabody  ;  History 
of  Civilization,  Guizot;  Astronomy,  Young. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  the  following  subjects,  or 
their  equivalents : 

Latin— Writing  Latin  with  general  questions  on  Grammar. 

Mathematics— Complete  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  through  Quadratics. 

English — Grammar,  together  with  an  essay,  the  subject  to  be  named  at  the  time 
of  the  examination. 

1 1  istory — General  History. 

Geography—  Descriptive  and  Physical. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  is  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  College  Department. 

EXPENSES. 

FOR  REOl'I.AR  STUDENTS, 


Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  first  term   $24  00 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  second  term   18  00 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  third  term  ,   18  00 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  session  (8  months)   $60  00 

STATE  STUDENTS. 

Board  and  room  rent,  first  term   $16  00 

Board  and  room  rent,  second  term   12  00 

Board  and  room  rent,  third  term   12  00 

Board  and  room  rent,  session  (8  months)   $40  00 

DAY  STUDENTS. 

Tuition,  first  term   $  8  00 

Tuition,  second  term   6  00 

Tuition,  third  term   6  00 

Tuition,  session   $20  00 
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Summer  Session. 

Although  a  special  report  has  already  been  made  to  the  Honorable  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  concerning  the  summer  session  of  1891,  I  deem  it  not 
amiss  in  this  general  report  to  mention  this  special  work  of  the  summer  in  which 
all  our  teachers  engage.  Our  attendance  was  unprecedented^7  large.  To  gather 
300  colored  teachers  from  fifty-three  counties,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  no  easy  task,  but  when  we  consider  that  these  teachers  are  employed  only 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  are  paid  generally  only  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  this  gathering  represents  unusually  hard  work  in  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities,  and  highly 
commendable  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  country  school  teachers.  The  efforts 
put  forth  we  believe  were  not  in  vain,  for  the  number  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents responding  to  invitations  to  be  present  this  year  indicates  an  awakening 
among  them  as  well  as  among  the  teachers,  to  the  good  results  that  may  be  accom- 
plished. Toward  arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  educational  stimulation 
and  improvement,  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  done  no  little. 


Faculty  and  Pay. 

President   $1,500  00 

Secretary  (with  board)   600  00 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager  (with  board)   500  00 

Four  Professors,  $750  each   3,000  00 

Three  Female  Teachers,  $500  each   1,500  00 

Four  Teachers,  $420  each   1,680  00 

 $8,780  00 

Labor  Account. 

One  matron  (with  board)   $500  00 

One  matron  (with  board)   100  00 

One  engineer   840  00 

Two  fireman,  $135  each   270  00 

One  fireman,  $7  per  month   84  00 

One  carpenter,  $25  per  month  and  board,  8|  months   212  50 

One  shoemaker,  $25  per  month  and  board,  8  months   200  00 

One  cook,  $25  per  month   300  00  ' 

One  assistant  cook,  $10  per  month   120  00 

One  farmer,  $15  per  month   180  00 

One  dairyman,  $10  per  month    120  00 

 $2,926  50 

Visiting  physician   358  00 

Total  pay  roll   $12,064  50 


Industrial  Departments. 

Needle  Work  — Until  Christmas,  this  department  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  J.  11 ' 
Hayes,  who  then  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  on  account  of  sickness. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  she  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Brown,  one  of  our  graduates  of  the  class  of  1889.  Both  in  the  sew- 
ing room  and  model  school,  she  showed  that  her  two  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  and  her  previous  training  with  us  had  been  profitable  experiences. 
She  was  assisted  in  the  sewing  room  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Eubank — one  of  the  seniors. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  Miss  Brown  succeeded  in  both  departments  beyond 
my  expectations.  Some  few  additions  to  the  outfit  of  the  sewing  room  have  been 
made,  which  you  will  see  in  your  general  inspection.  Among  these  are  two  new 
machines  and  two  show  cases  for  the  exhibition  of  finished  work. 

Cooking. — In  this  art  the  senior  class  of  girls  had  two  terms  instead  of  one  as 
heretofore.  This  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  make  and  cook  a  larger 
number  of  articles  of  food.  I  do  not  question  that  theirs  was  a  profitable  experi- 
ence, for  when  they  entered  the  class  some  of  them  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
how  to  manage  a  kitchen  or  cook  the  simplest  articles  of  food.  They  were  under 
the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Cora  Z.  Jones,  matron. 

Carpentry. — The  plan  of  instruction  in  carpentry  has  been  much  the  same  as 
last  year,  though  the  work  done  was  far  superior.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  holding  the  boys  in  the  shop,  even  though  they  profess  to  be  anxious  to  learn 
the  trade.  Of  eleven  who  entered,  only  two  were  regular  in  attendance  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  shop  has  been  in  charge  of  C.  W.  Avant,  an  excellent  carpen- 
ter of  the  old  school. 

Shoe-making  — In  this  trade  five  young  men  were  given  instruction.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  by  them,  though  irregularity  of  attendance  here  was  one  of  the 
chief  troubles.  Wm.  S.  Holt,  who  had  charge,  is  a  man  of  considerable  experience 
and  able  to  do  the  finest  work. 

Without  an  arrangement  whereby  all  may  be  employed  in  some  industry, 
trouble  will  always  be  experienced  in  holding  a  few  in  carpentry  and  a  few  in 
shoe-making  or  some  or  other  branch,  while  the  great  mass  of  students  are  at 
liberty. 

Grading  — Prof.  Walter  Johnson  had  charge  of  the  boys  on  the  grade.  Walks 
have  been  made  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  grass  plots  laid  off  which  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  grounds.  The  new  carriage  drive  has  been  begun  and 
much  earth  moved  to  points  where  it  will  be  needed  to  form  terraces.  Sixty-four 
boys  have  been  employed.  The  report  shows  oOO  square  yards  of  pathway  and 
900  square  yards  of  roadway  made,  and  that  this  required  3,930  cubic  yards  of 
earth  should  be  moved  an  average  of  200  feet. 

General  House-work. — ( )n  my  recommendation  last  year,  you  agreed  that  the  work 
of  waiting  in  the  dining  room  and  cleaning  of  halls  should  be  shared  by  the 
students  without  compensation.  This  was  more  readily  agreed  to  by  the  students 
than  I  had  thought,  and  has  resulted  in  a  cleaner  house,  a  better  service  in  the 
dining  room,  a  saving  of  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  on  the  labor  account, 
and  better  still,  breaking  down  the  foolish  prejudice  against  this  kind  of  work. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  opposition,  but  this  was  overcome  by  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  Students  were  paid  as  heretofore  for  cleaning  stair-ways, 
class-rooms  and  for  washing  dishes.  It  was  not  considered  practicable  to  require 
this  work  without  compensation. 

Improvements. — More  money  was  spent  during  the  past  vear  in  making  improve- 
ments than  during  any  previous  year  of  my  service — and  these  were  all  necessary. 

Eighteen  new  and  substantial  stationary  laundry  tubs;  division  of  the  main 
office  room  into  four;  division  of  the  reception  room;  new  quarters  for  the  em- 
ployes;  a  new  baker's  oven  ;  furnishing  a  new  class  room  ;  a  new  cow  house  and 
a  fence  separating  the  farm  from  the  campus  are  all  improvements  that  have  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Other  and  less  expensive  improvements  have  been 
made  that  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  Your  attention  will  be  called  to  them  as 
you  inspect  the  premises.    Fully  two  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on  perma- 
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nent  improvements,  though  as  the  several  accounts  are  arranged  in  the  manager's 
report  this  does  not  so  appear. 

Eighteen  hundred  dollars  of  the  subsistence  account  is  in  payment  of  bills  made 
last  year,  while  six  hundred  dollars  of  the  furniture  account  is  in  payment  of 
debts  contracted  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  true  that  we  have  received  from  the 
Pope  settlement  $918.71,  and  from  the  State  by  a  special  Act  of  Assembly,  $1,500, 
which  we  cannot  depend  on  for  another  year,  but  if  we  manage  as  well  another 
year  in  the  collection  of  money  from  students  (experience  proves  that  each  year 
we  do  better),  we  shall  have  two  thousand  dollars  for  improvements  of  some  kind. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  that 
nearly  six  thousand  dollars  more-  has  passed  to  our  account  than  last  year. 
Another  fact  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  of  the  $1,258.06  due  to 
the  school  by  students  at  the  close  of  last  year,  $860.23  has  been  paid  this  year. 
While  many  students  leave  us  never  to  return,  they  do  not  all  forget  their  obliga- 
tions. 

Morals  and  Religion. 

The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  our  school  has  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  that  of 
previous  years.  In  fact,  trouble  along  this  line  comes  more  from  students  who 
have  lived  in  the  larger  cities,  where  they  have  opportunities  of  seeing  and  asso- 
ciating with  the  most  vicious.  Immoralities  are  rare,  however,  when  we  consider 
our  crowded  condition,  and  that  our  school  represented  eighty-six  counties  and 
cities  in  this  State,  and  eight  other  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  must  again  call  your  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  King's 
Daughters,  and  Temperance  Association.  Each  of  these  has  been  encouraged  in 
its  work,  and  has  exercised  a  healthy  effect  on  the  general  tone  of  the  school. 
During  a  series  of  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the 
early  spring,  a  large  number  of  the  students  became  Christians.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meetings,  there  were  only  seven  in  the  whole  school  who  were  not  professed 
Christians. 

Our  Sunday  School  has  been  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
It  has  been  taught  by  such  teachers  as  desired  to  take  part.  The  girls  have  been 
allowed  to  attend  religious  services  at  the  different  churches  of  Petersburg  every 
Sun  lay  morning,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  female  teachers.  Lectures  have 
been  given  by  different  members  of  the  Faculty,  from  time  to  time',  on  Sunday 
night.  The  parts  taken  by  members  of  the  Faculty  in  such  religious  work  have 
been  entirely  optional. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  which  is  so  dependent  on  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
has  naturally  been  good  as  a  result  of  the  strong  religious  and  moral  sentiment 
prevailing.  Cases  of  discipline  have  been  less  frequent  and  not  so  aggravated  as 
in  some  former  years.  Three  boys,  who  proved  unworthy  of  the  privileges  here 
offered,  were  suspended  early  in  the  session. 

To  our  band,  under  Mr.  U.  G.  Patterson,  we  owe  in  large  measure  the  cheery 
air  which  generally  pervades  the  school.  These  boys  serve  for  no  other  compen. 
sat  ion  than  the  instruction  which  they  receive.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the 
band  for  four  years,  and  are  very  proficient  musicians.  To  the  daily  drill,  under 
Hubert  Hunter,  an  advanced  student,  we  arc  indebted  for  much  needed  exercise 
of  the  young  men. 
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Library  and  Literary  Societies. 

Our  library  has  been  somewhat  replenished  by  the  addition  of  forty -three  new 
books  and  fjve  magazines  and  school  journals.  These  are  much  appreciated.  Our 
students  need  some  teacher  to  direct  them  in  their  selection  of  books  from  the 
library.  Until  such  direction  is  given,  the  library  will  never  be  as  effective  as  a 
means  of  education  as  it  should  be,  nor  will  the  interest  be  manifested  which  it 
deserves. 

The  Kappa  Gamma  Chi,  Normal  Lyceum,  and  Ladies'  Literary  have  held  regular 
weekly  meetings,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  deliberative  bodies. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  institution  has  been  exceptionally  good  this  year.  Not  a 
single  death  has  occurred  in  the  institution,  and  there  have  been  few  cases  of  pro- 
tracted illness.  The  school  physician,  Dr.  R.  D.  Mcllwaine,  has  been  untiring  in 
his  attention  to  those  who  needed  him,  whether  teacher  or  student. 

The  regular  daily  inspection  of  rooms  by  the  matrons  is  effective  not  only  in 
securing  tastefully  arranged  rooms,  but  also  in  enforcing  rigidly  our  rules  concern- 
ing cleanliness.  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  newly-elected  matron  for  the  boys,  has  been 
quite  useful  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  building. 

Normal  Graduates. 

The  following  persons,  having  obtained  the  marks  attached  to  their  names,  were 
formally  awarded  their  diplomas  at  the  Commencement,  May  17,  1892 : 

1.  J.  F.  Douglass,  Suffolk,  Ya.,  90.4  per  cent. 

2.  Peter  Saunders,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  90  per  cent. 

3.  Josie  P.  Harris,  Mathews  C.  H.,  Va  ,  88.8  per  cent. 

4.  C.  L.  Winfree,  Manchester,  Ya.,  88.3  per  cent. 

5.  Rebecca  L.  Fitzgerald,  Blackstone,  Ya.,  88  per  cent. 

6.  Mary  E.  Eubank,  Lexington,  Va.,  87.5  per  cent. 

7.  Samuel  J.  Harris.  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  8(5.2  per  cent. 

8.  Lucy  McClanahan,  Marion,  Va.,  84.6  per  cent. 

9.  Edward  C.  Johnson,  Gordonsville,  Va.,  84.6  per  cent. 

10.  Julia  Y.  Harris,  Huntersville,  Va.,  84  percent 

11.  Mary  Wingfield,  Petersburg,  Va.,  83.6  per  cent. 

12.  Mary  A.  Hayes,  Danville,  Va.,  82.6  per  cent. 

13.  Felisco  W.  Payne,  Richmond,  Va.,  82  per  cent. 

14.  Alex.  H.  Glenn,  South  Boston,  Va.,  81.6  per  cent. 
r>.  Sarah  V.  Roberts,  Burgess,  Va.,  SI  .2  per  cent. 

16.  Ida  M.  Carrington,  Fincastle,  Va.,  81  per  cent. 

17.  Nannie  S.  Miller,  Burkeville,  Va.,  81  per  cent. 

18.  Reuben  H.  Johnson,  Petersburg,  Ya.,  80.3  per  cent. 
If).  Moses  AY.  Morrison,  Cuckoo,  Ya.,  79.3  per  cent. 

20.  Win.  F.  Chaffin,  Danville,  Va.,  78.7  per  cent. 

21.  Mary  E.  Williams,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  78.0  per  cent. 

22.  Thos.  W.  Benn,  Isaacs,  Va.,  78.5  per  cent. 

23.  Annie  E.  Brett,  Suffolk,  Va.,  78.5  per  cent. 

24.  Kate  V.  Whisiker,  Wytkeville,  Ya.,  78  per  cent. 
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25.  Pauline  Gilliam,  Fincastle,  Va.,  78  per  cent. 

26.  Imogine  J.  Moone,  Manchester,  Va.,  77.7  per  cent. 

27.  Ella  L.  Greene,  Crooked  Run,  Va.,  77.5  per  cent. 

28.  Silas  S.  Ragsdale,  Pace's,  Va.,  77  per  cent. 

29.  Sarah  Hurdle,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  76.9  per  cent. 

30.  Joenette  Keen,  Danville,  Va.,  76.8  per  cent. 

31.  Ella  F.  Tyler,  Norfolk,  Va.,  76.6  per  cent, 

32.  Florence  F.  Brickhouse,  Norfolk,  Va.,  75.7  per  cent. 

33.  Sallie  Stovall,  Meadsville,  Va.,  75  per  cent, 

College  Graduates. 

1.  David  L.  Hawks,  Petersburg,  Va. 

2.  Josiah  C.  Robertson,  Prospect,  Va. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  thirty-three  normal  graduates — the  largest  num- 
ber ever  sent  out  at  any  one  time  before.  The  school  has,  since  its  incorporation, 
given  diplomas  to  six  college  graduates,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  from  the  Normal  Department.  They  are  generally  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  this  State.  From  reports  received  they  are  doing  faithful  service.  Aside 
from  these  graduates,  we  have  teaching  several  hundred  representatives  in  the 
person  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  attended  this  school  one  or  more  years 
and  did  not  complete  the  course.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  filling,  very  satis- 
factorily, positions  in  the  counties. 

Manual  Training. 

I  most  respectfully  repeat  the  recommendation  made  last  year,  that  a  regular 
three  years'  course  of  manual  training  be  introduced  in  our  school.  Last  year  it 
was  inexpedient  because  of  the  lack  of  resources.  This  year  we  will  begin  with  a 
clear  track.  The  idea  is,  not  to  give  the  students  finished  trades,  but  to  give  them 
systematic  instruction  in  the  science  of  mechanics  and  in  the  art  of  handling  tools. 
No  one  goes  out  from  such  a  school  a  practical  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  but  he  has 
gained  enough  instruction  to  be  of  real  service  to  him  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may 
follow.  He  will  be  able  to  find  out  whether  he  has  any  special  aptitude  for 
mechanics,  and  certainly  greater  respect  for  manual  labor.  Should  he  find  himself 
possessed  of  talent  along  this  line,  he  can  easily  turn  his  attention  in  this  direction 
after  he  leaves  school,  and  shortly  master  the  practical  workings  of  a  trade. 

The  prime  object  of  an  education,  I  think,  should  be  to  fit  a  man  to  better  take 
care  of  himself.  When  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  will  most  likely  be 
a  good  citizen.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  every  year  the  number  of  colored 
mechanics  is  decreasing — a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  negro.  All  of  our 
young  men  and  women  cannot  be  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers  and  doctors,  even  if 
there  were  places  for  them.  The  large  majority  will  not  suit  for  any  of  these 
vocations.  With  an  education,  a  scorning  of  manual  labor,  and  a  profession  that 
will  not  yield  an  honest  support,  the  most  natural  thing  for  one  to  do  is  to  live  by 
his  wits.  When  this  has  to  be  done,  a  man's  education  is  a  miserable  failure. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  be  educating  our  boys  and  girls  to  live  by 
their  wits  ? 

With  a  place  assigned  for  working,  and  an  outfit  costing  six  hundred  dollars,  we 
would  be  prepared  for  the  first  year.  This  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  steam  power 
or  machinery.    A  like  sum  appropriated  three  years  in  succession  will  give  us  a 
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very  fair  outfit,  including  some  machinery.  Only  one  teacher  would  be  needed 
the  first  year,  and  he  could  assist  in  some. other  department,  as  he  would  at  first 
have  only  about  three  classes.  I  think  you  will  be  safe  in  making  preparation  for 
such  a  department,  and  I  hope  that,  after  considering  ways  and  means,  you  will 
agree  to  introduce  such  a  scheme. 

The  honorable  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  able  to  give  most 
valuable  information  after  his  recent  tour  of  inspection  of  such  schools  throughout 
the  country.    Details  of  plan  and  outfit  accompany  this  report. 

Conclusion". 

The  school  has  been  more  crowded  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  duties  of 
officers  and  teachers  more  engrossing ;  yet  this  has  been  a  most  pleasant  session  for 
us  all,  because  throughout  the  year  harmony  has  prevailed  in  the  faculty.  Some 
of  our  teachers  have  had  to  hear  recitations  after  the  regular  hours  of  school,  as 
well  as  the  previous  six  hours ;  yet  this  work  has  been  done  by  all  cheerfully. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors,  I  feel  under  obligation  for  their  active  interest  and 
co-operation  in  every  important  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  institution. 
I  herewith  present  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  that  of  the  Treasurer  and  Busi- 
ness Manager. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

President. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members  of  the 

Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  begin- 
ning June  1st,  1891,  and  ending  May  31st,  1892 : 


Collections. 

From  Summer  Session,  1891   $1,156  00 

From  Peabody  Fund:   100  00 

From  Regular  Session : 

From  Pay  Students  on  board  and  room  rent  ,   3,581  59 

From  State  Students  on  board  and  room  rent   5,328  47 

From  Pay  Students  (boarders),  on  tuition   1,864  31 

From  Day  Students  (not  boarders),  on  tuition  ;   101  25 

From  Shoemaking  Department   199  26 

From  Sewing  Department   40  44 

From  Farm  (sale  of  hogs,  $146.06;  calves,  $15)   161  06 

From  Doctor's  Fund   358  00 

From  Piano  Rent   54  25 

From  J.  W.  Pope   918  71 

On  Students'  Old  Accounts   860  23 

On  Miscellaneous  Accounts   45  30 


Total  amount  of  collections  in  cash   $14,768  87 

Credited  on  students'  bills  for  labor   1,958  34 


Total  amount  of  collections  in  cash  and  labor   $16,727  21 


Total  amount  of  deposits  in  Planters  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va...    $14,768  87 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  J.  DANIEL, 


Petersburg,  Va.  Sec'y  Va.  Nor.  and  Coll.  Institute. 
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HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 


Hampton,  Ya.,  June  9,  1S9J. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Virginia. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  the  work  of  this  Institution  for 
the  past  year : 

This  report  is  in  substance  nay  twenty-fourth  annual  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  School  at  their  last  annual  meeting  held  here  May  18th,  1892. 
The  action  of  the  Board  of  Curators  is  hereinafter  recorded. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal. 

I  am  compelled,  by  bodily  infirmity,  to  make  for  the  current  year  a  partial  re- 
port on  incomplete  work  for  my  own  part. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  school  opened  in  1886,  I  have  been  unable  to  regu- 
larly meet  and  talk  to  students,  and  to  instruct  the  Senior  class  through  the  winter 
months.  This  failure  has  been  my  greatest  disappointment  and  trial,  for  daily 
touch  with  pupils,  either  at  the  hour  of  evening  service  or  in  the  class  room,  has 
been  my  constant  inspiration  and  comfort.  Whatever  good  may  come  to  them 
from  this  personal  relation,  I  have  got  out  of  it  more  than  they  have.  Whatever 
one  may  do  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  he  receives  more  than  ten- 
fold in  return.  Pupils  of  both  races  have,  from  the  first,  been  apparently  inter- 
ested and  receptive,  and  have  seemed  to  respond  most  satisfactorily  to  all  that  has 
been  done  for  them  by  way  of  teaching,  or  by  way  of  opportunity  for  self-help. 

I  cannot  speak  too  heartily  and  gratefully  of  the  devoted  and  successful  efforts 
of  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Vice-Principal,  on  whom  has  fallen  during  Hie  current  year, 
through  my  disability,  a  great  burden  of  work  and  care. 

All,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  have  realized  fully  the  need  and  duty  of  the  hour, 
and  have  labored,  each  one  in  his  line  of  duty,  in  a  way  to  make  me  feel  justified 
in  claiming  that  the  work  of  the  current  year,  in  shop,  in  class  room  and  in  every 
respect,  has  been  as  good  as  that  of  any  in  the  school's  history.  Our  work  for 
head,  heart  and  hand  has  gone  on  without  any  serious  hinderance.  I  have  keenly 
felt  my  inability  to  have  any  share  in  it,  and  can  but  hope  that  the  merciful 
Providence,  which  has  vouchsafed  some  return  of  strength,  will  soon  restore  it  all, 
and  grant  me  years  of  work  in  teaching  the  earnest  class  of  Negro  and  Indian 
youth,  who  come  here  to  make  men  and  women  of  themselves,  and  who  have 
in  the  past  twenty-three  years  given  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  as  workers 
for  God  and  country  in  the  South  and  West.  1  trust  that  the  published  "  Record 
of  Hampton's  Twenty-Two  Years  of  Work,"  soon  to  appear,  will  be  considered 
and  received  as  a  satisfactory  account  and  result  of  the  great  expenditure  of  effort 
and  money  at  this  place  since  the  small  beginnings  in  18G8. 
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I  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  reports  of  industrial  and  other  teachers  and 
officers  of  the  school  herewith  published  or  presented  in  manuscript  form ;  each 
one  has  had  an  unusual  care  the  past  year,  and  has  worked  with  marked  fidelity 

and  success. 

There  has  been  constant  effort  to  weed  out  poor  student  material  to  put  in  bet- 
ter ;  to  avoid  waste,  to  "  stop  leaks,"  and  improve  the  work  done.  Only  by  the 
most  careful  economy  can  this  large  and  expensive  system  be  justified  and  main- 
tained. 

The  means  of  paying  running  expenses  being  secured  chiefly  from  contributions, 
it  became  necessary  last  fall  to  make  special  efforts  to  collect  funds  to  provide  for 
current  needs.  In  the  course  of  an  active  campaign,  I  became  disabled,  and  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  out  of  active  service  for  at  least  a  year.  Friends  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  rallied  nobly  in  the  crises,  made  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
Endowment  Fund,  and  did  much  for  current  expenses.  How  the  school  will  get 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year  I  hardly  see.  I  have  faith  that  no  material  injury 
will  come  to  this  work,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  conducted  properly.  The  public  may 
be  getting  tired  of  making  large  annual  contributions  to  carry  on  this  work.  The 
needed  endowment  comes  slowly.  I  am  in  your  hands  for  any  change  that  may 
seem  to  you  best.  I  have  hoped  to  see  this  school  on  a  solid  foundation,  but 
hardly  expect  to ;  yet  have  firm  faith  that  the  endowment  will  come  in  due  time. 
A  most  kindly,  favorable  public  sentiment  seems  to  exist,  which  is  a  good  basis  of 
hope  for  continued  public  appropriations  for  our  Indian  work,  and  for  regular  con- 
tributions to  maintain  our  efforts  for  the  Negro  and  the  Indian.  Their  co-educa- 
tion has,  since  1878,  been  without  serious  difficulty  between  them,  and  of  marked 
benefit  to  pupils  of  both  races,  who  learn,  by  association,  lessons  that  can  be 
learned  in  no  other  way ;  which  teach  equally  to  all  that  true  success  in  life  must 
come  through  self-help,  that  character  is  the  objective  point  of  progress,  and  that 
the  color  of  the  skin  is  not  a  true  test  of  human  worth. 

There  is  no  marked  growth  in  numbers  to  report  this  year.  The  school  is  large 
enough ;  650  students,  boarders,  averaging  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  130  are 
Indians,  the  rest  Negroes,  is  our  standard  number  for  the  winter  months.  Nearly 
700  pour  in  in  October,  but  are  soon  reduced  to  the  number  that  we  can  well  care 
for  (see  Miss  Hyde's  report.)  As  usual,  hundreds  more  than  we  can  admit  have 
applied  for  admission.  Every  year  many  score,  chiefly  girls,  are  rejected  for  want 
of  room.  Specially  desirable  applicants  are  seldom  or  ever  turned  away.  The  best 
student  material  is  scarce;  I  wish  there  was  a  way  to  make  selections  of  the 
choicest  youths  of  both  races.  To  get  the  best  and  give  them  every  chance,  is  the 
right  idea. 

The  majority  of  those  now  in  the  school,  and  of  all  who  apply,  were  influenced 
to  seek  admission  by  our  graduates  and  other  former  pupils.  It  is  a  problem  how 
to  select  the  best  material  for  our  work  from  the  great  mass  of  Negro  humanity 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  Hampton.  While  many  have  arisen,  and  are  rising 
above  the  old  level,  there  is  in  this  wide  region — as  generally  through  the  South — 
a  great  substratum,  whose  condition  is  pitiable,  mentally,  morally,  and  in  many 
ways  physically ;  held  in  a  sort  of  bondage  by  the  prevalent  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion and  poverty.  Thrift  and  intelligent  ideas  of  labor  do  not  sufficiently  abound  ; 
good,  inspiring  examples  of  first-rate  industry  and  management  are  too  scarce  to 
raise  them  as  a  mass.  While  the  Negro  is  the  natural  farmer  of  the  South,  he 
knows  little  of  the  best  methods  of  agriculture.  Most  seem  to  take  no  active 
interest  in  improved  methods  of  farming,  read  no  paper  on  the  subject,  and  have 
no  means  of  learning  about  it. 
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While  much  ignorance  and  superstition  exist  near  the  school,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  improved  methods  of  farming — better  stock 
and  new  machinery — introduced  by  the  school  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
its  mental  and  moral  influence,  have  materially  modified  the  habits  and  lives  of 
many  of  the  colored  people  of  this  vicinity,  and  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
prosperity  and  progress  noticeable  among  them. 

Our  graduates  are  the  natural  centres  of  practical  ideas  and  improved  living 
among  their  people.  I  wish  that  we  had  the  funds  to  keep  a  few  picked  graduates 
constantly  traveling  among  their  people  in  the  country  regions  and  smaller  towns 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  ;  visiting,  talking  with  and  lecturing  to  the  colored 
people— really  the  work  of  "University  extension" — showing  them  the  advantages 
of  better  methods  of  farming  and  of  rotation  and  variety  in  crops,  and  the  best 
way  to  recuperate  worn-out  lands.  Three  or  four  workers,  at  a  cost  of  not  over 
§800  apiece  a  year  for  salary  and  cost  of  travel,  would  make  a  most  effective  Chris- 
tian philanthropic  ministry ;  would  leaven  a  large  lump  of  poor  humanity  with 
practical  ideas  and  help  them  to  better  things,  by  work  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  the  Sunday-school,  and  by  wise  exhortation  and  distribution  of  good  reading 
matter,  besides  their  own  example  of  worthy  living. 

It  may  not  seem  fitting  that  I  should  now  urge  fresh  work  that  would  involve 
new  expense,  but  we  must  push  things  as  much  as  ever,  for  the  evil  conditions 
that  we  are  trying  to  improve,  if  neglected,  grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  instead 
of  better.  Bad  social  conditions  are  bettered  only  by  wise  and  ever  aggressive 
effort  which  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  individuals.  The  hopeful  response 
of  the  negro,  since  emancipation,  to  all  good  opportunities  offered  him,  justifies 
and  encourages  the  most  thorough,  earnest,  and  generous  efforts  that  can  be  made 
for  him.  A  rich  harvest  awaits  good  seed  Bowing  in  the  wide  fields  of  Southern 
ignorance,  poverty  and  superstition. 

This  school  should  and  could  be,  even  more  than  it  is,  a  far-reaching  light  and 
influence  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Its  graduate  teachers,  whose  schools  dot 
thickly  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  should  be  supplemented  by  a  traveling 
ministry  of  practical  education  that  would  stimulate  them  in  the  field,  and  would 
co-ordinate  work  that  now  lacks  system  and  concentration.  An  institution  like 
this  doubles  its  power  for  good  when  it  can  reach  the  field  workers  with  wise  and 
helpful  influence.  The  Alumni  Journal,  a  little  self-supporting  monthly  paper  pub- 
lished here,  keeps  them  in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  school,  as  do  also  the 
"  Bureau  of  Correspondence  with  Graduates,"  in  charge  of  Miss  A.  15.  Cleveland, 
and  the  "Bureau  of  Distribution  of  Reading  Matter  to  Graduates,"  in  charge  of 
Miss  A.  L.  Bellows,  and  the  yearly  visits  of  the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  to 
different  portions  of  the  school's  wide  field  in  the  South  and  West.  Some  unifica- 
tion of  all  these  lines  of  effort  would  strengthen  each. 

Reflection  upon  and  discussion  of  the  relations  of  this  institution  to  its  field  of 
work  in  the  South  and  West,  with  consideration  of  the  need,  above  stated,  of  an 
efficient  ministry  of  thrift  and  decent  Christian  living,  for  the  masses  of  poor  igno- 
rant colored  people  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Hampton,  easily  accessible  by 
railroad  and  water  communication,  leads  me  to  commend  and  urge  upon  the  Trus- 
tees the  establishment  of  a  missionary  department  in  connection  with  this  school, 
at  the  head  of  which  should  be  a  well-chosen  man. 

Missionary  work  is  an  important  feature  in  our  training.  Students  do  much  per- 
sonal  work  visiting  the  poor  in  this  neighborhood,  especially  on  Sundays,  and  are 
taught  their  duty  to  their  neighbor.    Our  graduates  are  a  little  army  of  Sunday- 
school  workers ;  as  a  rule,  leaders  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and,  by  example, 
11 
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apostles  of  good  farming  and  decent  home  living.  All  this  work  needs  a  head,  a 
centre  of  inspiration  and  direction ;  one  who  should  watch  over,  visit,  advise,  di- 
rect and  improve  it  as  to  methods  of  work  ;  engaging,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co- 
operation of  friendly  white  neighbors.  There  are  societies  and  individuals  all 
over  the  country  who,  if  informed,  would  gladly  supply  reading  matter,  and  in 
other  ways  help  this  work  so  decidedly  in  the  line  of  Christian  endeavor. 

Our  class  for  Bible  study  would  be  a  part  of  the  missionary  department.  In  it 
are  placed  selected  men,  trained  to  do  practical  Christian  work,  each  one  to  be  a 
farmer  or  mechanic,  and  teacher  of  the  public  free  schools  where  he  lives.  The 
redemption  from  low  living,  of  large  negro  communities  in  our  vicinity,  is  a  fitting 
objective  point,  and  the  expense  of  the  proposed  missionary  department— say 
$5,000  a  year— would,  I  think,  justify  an  appeal  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
endow  it.  I  believe  that  the  good  people  of  the  country,  while  opposed  to  secta- 
rian teaching,  would  support  a  rightly,  wisely-conducted  missionary  department  of 
this  school,  whose  object  would  be  to  lift  up  the  masses  around  us  by  sensible,  prac- 
tical teaching  of  how  to  work  and  how  to  live ;  in  a  word,  the  essentials  of  good 
citizenship.  The  hope  of  all  the  races  for  whom  missionary  work  is  being  done 
in  the  world,  is  chiefly  through  a  ministry  raised  from  among  the  people  them- 
selves. When  this  ministry  is  self-supporting,  as  it  can  be  through  the  South 
through  the  public  free  school  system,  the  field  is  exceptionally  and  wonderfully 
hopeful  and  inviting,  especially  as  the  cordial,  helpful  interest  of  the  better  class 
of  Southern  whites  is  assured  for  all  intelligent  and  wise  efforts  to  lift  up  the 
Negro  race. 

I  recommend  to  you,  therefore,  the  employment  of  a  competent  officer  for  this 
important  two-fold  work.  And  I  have  the  right  man  in  mind,  who  is  ready,  I 
think,  to  undertake  it ;  who,  as  Associate  Pastor,  would  co-operate  with  Rev.  H.  B. 
Frissell,  our  Chaplain,  and  who  would  be  to  myself  an  invaluable  aid  in  pushing 
the  interests  of  this  school  in  the  North. 

The  school's  Endowment  Fund,  bearing  interest,  now  amounts  to  a  little  over 
$300,000.  All  investments  and  interests  received  are  clearly  stated  in  the  Treas- 
urer's Annual  Report.  The  Fayerweather  bequest  of  $100,000  was  a  God-send. 
The  income  of  half  a  million  dollars  would  greatly  relieve  our  financial  pressure, 
and  release  myself  and  others  from  labors  away  from  the  school,  which  we  would 
gladly  exchange  for  work  on  the  ground,  with  and  for  the  pupils.  An  endowment 
of  a  million  or  more  would  yield  no  more  than  enough  to  properly  carry  on  this 
work. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  by  the  end  of  the  next  school  year,  when  the 
Hampton  Institute,  which  opened  April,  1868,  will  have  completed  its  twenty-fifth 
year,  it  will  be  upon  or  nearly  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  that  less  vital  force 
and  valuable  time  will  be  required  to  canvass  the  country  for  contributions.  In 
the  immediate  future,  I  see  difficulties  and  needs  that  can  be  met  only  by  strenu- 
ous effort. 

The  total  of  students'  earnings  in  the  labor  departments  for  the  first  three-quar- 
ters of  the  current  fiscal  year,  is  $44,203.30.  Last  year  for  the  same  period  it  was 
$42,714.58.  The  spirit  of  self-help  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  Negro.  Industrial  educa- 
tion has  come  to  stay.  Progress  through  Christian  education,  temperance,  hard  work 
and  thrift,  is  ever  our  watchword.  We  have  no  theory  of  the  capacity  of  the  Negro. 
He  can  learn  as  other  men  do,  and  what  other  men  can ;  and  is  found  in  the 
advance  line  of  the  learned  professions,  competing  with  the  "  superior  race  "  for  the 
ownership  of  land,  and  for  the  prizes  that  reward  success  in  all  kinds  of  enter- 
prise.   "  Give  the  Negro  a  fair  chance,"  is  the  idea  that  came  to  the  front  as  a 
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result  of  our  civil  war.  His  great  eagerness  to. own  a  home  of  his  own  and  to 
acquire  knowledge,  together  with  a  certain  discipline  from  his  past,  and  a  v<  i  j 
imperfect  drill  in  labor,  for  which  he  feels  little  respect,  are  the  leading  and  hope- 
ful facts  of  his  condition.  A  study  of  the  "night  school"  or  evening  classes  of 
this  institution  as  to  daily  routine  of  labor  and  lessons,  would,  I  doubt  not,  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical  that  there  is,  in  the  ex-slave,  an  excellent  basis  for  hope  and 
effort.  The  skeptics  do  not  seem  disposed  to  look  closely  into  the  facts  and  re- 
sults of  Negro  education  as  experience  in  this  and  other  schools  has  brought  them 
out.  Hence  the  hopeless  tone  of  recent  periodical  and  other  literature  that  has 
appeared  upon  the  Xegro  question.  Pessimism  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  remark- 
ably wise  and  hopeful  action  and  influence  of  the  recent  Negro  Conference  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Alabama,  which  brought  out,  as  had  not  been  done  before,  a  modest,  sensi- 
ble, very  intelligent,  and  not  cheerless  view  of  the  situation  of  the  Black  Belt . 
Wisely  directed,  the  better  impulses  of  the  colored  people  will  lead  them  to  better 
things. 

The  old  bugbear  of  an  overwhelming  Negro  population  has  disappeared,  and  the 
old  prophecy  of  his  final  extinction  has  come  out  again.  There  is  nothing  to  do, 
however,  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  as  it  is.  All  agree  that  the  Afro- 
Americans  are  Improvable,  and  the  drift  of  educational  experience  and  effort,  after 
thirty  years'  steady  work,  which  began  on  this  spot  in  1862,  is  towards  industrial 
training.  The  Hampton  Institute,  by  its  plan,  plant  and  work  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  education  by  self-help. 

The  centre  of  industrial  interest  here  is  the  "Huntington  Industrial  Works," 
whose  activity,  when  the  due  supply  of  logs  can  be  kept  up,  means  success  in  the 
cause  of  practical  education  and  a  most  encouraging  prosperity.  There  is  a  good 
market  for  its  daily  product  of  25,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  a  great  advantage  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  saw-dust,  slabs  and  shavings  for  fuel,  which  saves  coal  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  ten  tons  a  day.  The  labor  question  in  firing  the  boilers  at  the 
"Works"  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  equally  so  is  the  matter  of  good  adequate 
boilers ;  the  boiler  system  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Farming,  as  the  chief  occupation  of  our  Negro  and  Indian  populations,  should 
have  the  first  attention  in  this  school.  Next  year's  teaching  will,  I  think,  make 
more  of  agricultural  instruction  than  has  ever  been  made  here  before. 

Intelligent  farming,  thrift  and  right  idea  about  labor  will  go  far  towards  making 
homes  for  the  black  and  red  races  of  our  country,  who  need  only  good  instruction 
to  become  excellent,  self-supporting  citizens.  Machinery  is  fast  replacing  hand 
tools  in  Southern  farming.  The  more  improved  machinery  we  can  introduce  and 
work  to  advantage,  the  better.  Hand  tools  have  had  their  day.  Please  note  im- 
proved machinery  in  blacksmith  shop. 

Government  continues  its  usual  appropriation  for  the  education  of  Indians  at 
the  institution.  There  was  some  anxiety  lest  Congress  should  cut  off  or  reduce 
this  amount.  We  feel  confident  that  a  clear  understanding  by  members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  school's  work  for  Indians  and  its  results,  would  lead  to  favorable 
action  on  their  part.  Never  were  the  results  of  Indian  education  in  Eastern  schools 
so  fully  presented  and  discussed  as  during  the  current  session  of  Congress.  I  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  public  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  for  fine  man- 
hood and  for  useful  citizenship,  through  education,  was  never  so  general  and  strong 
as  it  is  now.  Ridicule  of  the  ability  of  the  returned  Indian  students  to  do  good 
among  their  people,  has  nearly  ceased.  Our  work  for  the  Sioux  of  Dakota,  since 
1878,  especially  for  those  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  has  had  most  satisfactory  re- 
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suits.  The  death  rate  and  sick  rate  of  Indians  at  this  school  has  marvelously  de- 
creased of  late  years.  The  Indians  at  their  homes,  with  an  education,  act  very 
much  as  whites  do  in  like  circumstances.  They  usually  make  the  best  of  things, 
while  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  surroundings,  often  greatly  improving  them. 

'{  Dixie  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  " — I  commend  to  your  attention 
Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon's  report  on  the  "  Dixie  Hospital,"  for  which  the  Executive 
Committee  have  provided  good  and  ample  grounds,  for  fifteen  years,  at  a  nominal 
rent. 

The  school  is  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  construction  and  running  expenses 
of  this  hospital.  The  fees  from  nursing  will  ere  long  meet  the  annual  cost.  It 
has  a  large  and  hopeful  field  in  the  neighboring  community  and  National  Soldiers' 
Home.  Colored  girls  make  excellent  nurses.  The  care  of  the  sick  is  an  occupa- 
tion for  which  they  are  remarkably  adapted,  in  which  they  can  get  an  excellent 
and  honorable  support ;  their  success,  so  far,  has  been  all  that  could  be  wished. 
It  is  well  that  there  is  a  place  on  the  grounds  of  this  institution  where  the  un- 
fortunate stranger  can  be  cared  for  when  prostrated  by  illness  or  injury ;  one  which 
supplies  without  charge  to  needy  poor  people,  regardless  of  color,  competent 
nur.-es.  Miss  Bacon  has  assumed  a  great  care  and  burden  in  pushing  Dixie  Hospi- 
tal— lately  incorporated  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Her  work 
has  the  confidence  and  moral  support  of  all  who  know  it,  and  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  local  physicians.  She  hopes  for  a  wide-spread  interest  that  will  secure  a 
complete  and  sufficient  plant  and  outfit  for  the  "Dixie."  It  is  fitting  that  the 
women  of  the  Negro  race  should  find  a  career  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  their 
own  people  and  to  those  of  the  dominant  race,  which  is  glad  to  secure  their  ser- 
vices when  skilled  and  competent.  Unwholesome  living  and  neglect  through  ig- 
norance are  hastening  large  numbers  of  our  Negro  adults  into  untimely  graves,  and 
ending  prematurely  the  lives  of  countless  infants  of  our  colored  population.  Who, 
so  well  as  the  women  of  that  race,  should  enter  this  ministry  of  helpfulness  of 
prevention  as  well  as  cure  ? 

Of  Graduates  — The  long-promised  book,  entitled  "  Twenty -two  Years'  Work  of 
Hampton  Institute,"  is  now  nearly  through  the  school  press,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer a  thousand  copies  will  doubtless  be  made  ready  for  distribution.  Its  nearly 
one  thousand  brief  biographies  of  our  Negro  and  Indian  graduates  and  returned 
students,  with  illustrative  maps,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  Hampton  Institute 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  country.  The  price,  one  dollar  per  copy,  will  barely 
cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  publication.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  begrudge  pay- 
ing that  price  to  help  bring  out  the  vital  facts  of  the  education  of  the  black  and 
red  races  of  our  country. 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Work. — The  coming  session  of  1892-3  will  complete  the 
twentv-fifth  year  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  The  next  anniversary  will  be  an  oc- 
casion of  peculiar  interest.  Little  did  I  dream  on  arriving  here  in  March,  18(>6, 
or  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  April,  1868,  that  such  a  plant  would  spring  up 
on  these  grounds.  All  the  results  that  appear  are  due  to  the  wonderful  blessing 
and  help  of  Almighty  God,  who,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  ever  be  praised  and 
looked  to  at  this  school  as  the  Author  of  all  Good,  who  never  fails  to  care  for  his 
people  and  to  help  those  who  trust  in  him. 

Our  relations  with  the  State  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  Our  graduates  and  other 
ex-student  teachers  continue  to  report  good  treatment  and  kind  appreciation  from 
the  school  superintendents  and  officers  of  education  generally  in  the  various 
counties  <>f  Virginia. 
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I  think  it  desirable  that  the  Trustees  should  appoint  a  committee  to  see  to  the 
proper  representation  of  the  school. at  the  World's  Fair  Exhibit  at  Chicago  next 
year.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  already  called  on  the  school  to 
send  an  exhibit  of  our  methods  of  work  for  Indians,  he  having  agreed  to  provide 
•room  for  thirty  students  (fifteen  of  each  sex)  with,  if  necessary,  five  or  six  teachers, 
for  three  weeks,  which  will  entail  considerable  cost.  The  school  as  a  whole  should 
be  represented  in  the  Educational  Department. 

COLORED  GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 
The  colored  girls  under  my  care  this  year  have  numbered  222,  of  whom  150 
belong  to  the  normal  and  72  to  the  night  school;  an  increase  of  17  over  last 
year.  All  these  girls  are  boarders,  and  are  accommodated  in  two  buildings— the 
Cottage,  which  should  hold  no  more  than  56,  besides  the  corridor  teachers,  and 
Virginia  Hall,  which  comfortably  accommodates  about  125.  But  all  the  rooms 
were  stretched  to  their  utmost  capacity  when  the  school  opened  last  fall,  for  they 
came  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  put  them  all.  At  the 
present  date,  however,  34  have  dropped  out  for  various  reasons  -  4  on  account  of 
sickness,  11  of  their  own  accord,  10  for  poor  scholarship,  and  9  as  unsatisfactory, 
thus  thinning  out  the  ranks  somewhat  and  making  it  rather  more  comfortable  for 
those  who  remain. 

Of  the  new  students  that  entered  the  night  school  a  most  satisfactory  report  has 
come  in  right  through  the  year,  as  they  are  proving  themselves  both  earnest  and 
capable  workers.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  it  was  decided  to  raise 
the  age  to  16  years  for  entrance  to  this  class,  and  the  careful  "  weeding  out "  of 
those  who  show  themselves  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  both  work  and  studies 
has  a  most  wholesome  effect.  They  are  employed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the 
laundry  and  sewing  room,  and  attend  school  for  two  hours  in  the  evening.  They 
room,  in  many  cases,  with  the  old  students,  and  very  soon  learn  the  regulations 
and  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Institute. 

The  housework  gives  employment  to  those  girls  who  are  in  the  normal  school, 
and  they  also  have  one  day  each  week  to  work  in  the  laundry  and  sewing  room. 
This  work  enables  them  to  pay  about  half  their  boarding  expense,  the  remainder 
being  paid  in  cash  or  deducted  from  the  balance  to  their  credit  if  they  have  come 
up  from  the  night  school.  There  are  so  many  requests  for  our  girls  to  go  North 
to  work  during  the  summer  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  assist  them  to  good  places 
where  they  can  earn  something  towards  another  year's  schooling.  While  we  do 
not  pretend  to  train  them  as  servants,  many  of  them  pick  up  quickly  and  willingly 
the  necessary  instruction  from  those  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  bring  back 
to  the  school  such  good  records  that,  in  several  cases,  the  same  persons  desire  to 
have  them  a  following  season.  Three  of  them  last  summer  made' such  a  good 
record  in  one  place  in  New  Jersey,  that  the  gentleman  has  sent  down  this  year  for 
fifteen  of  our  boys  to  take  places  that  have  always  previously  been  filled  with 
Northern  help. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  sickness,  of  which  Hampton  has  had  its  share,  the  year 
has  been  a  trying  one,  not  only  among  the  students,  but  among  the  teachers.  In 
my  department  there  has  been  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year  when  the  ladies 
have  all  been  able  to  be  at  their  posts  of  duty  at  the  same  time,  and  much  of  my 
time  has  been  occupied  in  doing  matron's  work.  For  that  reason,  and  that  there 
are  so  many  things  to  learn  in  a  new  department  of  work,  Miss  Mackie's  valuable 
suggestions  of  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  the  laundry  work  have  not  yet  been  acted 
upon.    But  the  more  I  look  into  the  matter  the  more  I  see  the  need  for  teaching 
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the  girls  during  the  year  every  branch  of  the  work,  rather  than  allowing  them  to 
stay  at  one  kind,  as  has  been  done,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  the  regular  work 
that  the  laundry  is  required  to  do  every  week.  Of  course  that  has  to  be  done,  but 
with  some  management  regular  practical  instruction  in  each  branch  might  be  given 
also.  Constant  supervision  has  been  given  to  both  the  washing,  which  is  carried' 
on  down-stairs,  and  the  ironing,  which  is  carried  on  up-stairs.  The  work  of  indi- 
vidual girls  has  been  inspected  and .  the  results,  in  general,  are  satisfactory,  and 
there  have  been  fewer  complaints  than  ever  about  lost  clothing.  Those,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  have  been  because  the  garments  were  not  properly  marked. 

The  girls'  "  Holly  Tree  Inn  "  has  been  removed  from  the  rear  of  the  Principal's 
house  to  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  "  reservation."  The  cooking  classes  are  held 
in  the  same  cottage  and  are,  I  believe,  doing  practical  work.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  cooks  of  them  in  the  short  time  that  they  are  able  to  give  to  these  lessons 
in  connection  with  their  other  studies,  but  for  those  of  our  girls  who  are  likely  to 
"  drop,"  it  ought,  more  and  more,  I  think,  to  become  such  a  branch  of  education 
that  they,  at  least,  may  become  good  domestics  if  they  so  desire. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  few  cases  of  discipline  among  the  girls,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  most  highly  their  spirit  of  obedience  and  loyalty.  Their  home 
life  has  been  both  happy  and  contented. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  express  the  grateful  appreciation  of  those  who  have 
received  aid  from  the  generous  donations  of  barrels  and  boxes  sent  by  the 
Hampton  Club  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  the  Hampton  Club  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Sewing  Circle  of  Newton,  Mass. ;  the  Indian  Presbyterian 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor;  a  church  of  Rondout,  N.  J.,  and  also  one  from 
Dedham,  Mass.  Many  students  are  thus  very  materially  aided  in  their  efforts  to 
" make  both  ends  meet"  while  their  time  is  devoted  to  studying,  and  we  still  feel 
assured  of  the  sympathy  and  help  from  our  friends  in  the  North. 

(Signed)  ELIZABETH  CLARK, 

Lady  Principal. 

REPORT  OF  ACADEMIC  WORK. 
We  began  our  twenty-fourth  academic  year  October  1st,  1891. 
The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 

Girls.  Boys. 

Senior  Class  '  18  Senior  class   23 

Middle  Class   51  Middle  Class   56 

Junior  Class   79  Junior  Class   63 

Intermediate   11  Intermediate  :   18 

Night  School   74  Night  School   213 

Indian  School   24  Indian  School   56 

Whittier  day  school,  children   -'500 

Total  number  of  boarders   686 

Total  number  of  pupils   986 

Indian  girls  in  the  normal  school,  14;  Indian  boys  in  the  normal  school,  34. 
These  are  included  in  the  above  grand  total. 

The  day  scholar  element  is  gradually  disappearing  from  the  school. 

We  now  admit  no  students  from  Hampton  and  vicinity  who  do  not  come  as 
hoarders.  Instead  of  keeping  out  the  pupils  from  the  neighborhood  by  making 
this  rule,  we  have  in  school  a  larger  number  than  ever.    One  encouraging  sign  is 
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the  fact  that  their  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  their  children  must  board  in 
the  school  in  order  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  school. 

It  means  a  good  deal  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  parents  when  they  are 
willing  to  stand  the  expense  of  boarding  their  children  in  the  institution. 

Our  day  scholar  problem  has  long  been  an  unsatisfactory  one,  and  we  are  glad 
it  has  settled  itself  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner. 

One  important  step  has  been  taken  this  year  in  changing  the  age  of  admission 
to  the  Normal  School  from  14  to  16  years  of  age.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
our  school  was  not  the  place  for  small  boys  and  girls.  They  need  more  care  than 
can  be  given  in  an  institution  of  this  kind.  Still  another  reason  for  not  admitting 
pupils  under  16  is  the  rule  requiring  all  those  who  have  passed  through  the  middle 
cla^s  successfully,  to  go  out  and  teach  for  a  year  before  returning  to  graduate. 
Sixteen  years  is  too  young  an  age  at  which  to  turn  out  teachers.  They  must  wait 
until  they  are  eighteen  before  they  can  lawfully  take  a  school.  Should  they 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  school  while  under  age,  they  return  to  us  too  young  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Senior  year,  which  requires  a  more  mature  and  thoughtful 
mind  than  is  usually  possessed  by  our  younger  pupils. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  our  course  of  study  this  year.  Each  senior 
has  spent  a  month  at  the  Whittier  observing  and  teaching.  Better  work  has  been 
done  in  that  direction  than  ever  before  by  any  senior  class. 

We  feel  that  our  pupils  must  have  all  the  chance  possible  to  observe  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  become  skilled  in  handling  children. 

Drawing  and  singing  have  been  taught  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  that  of 
last  year,  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  The  middle  girls  have  had 
their  lessons  in  carpentering  and  cooking;  the  Junior  girls  have  had  the  usual 
course  in  gymnastics. 

We  were  fortunate  this  year  in  not  having  much  change  in  the  corps  of  academic 
teachers. 

Oar  policy  next  year  is  to  unify  the  different  schools  more  and  more,  to  have 
the  teachers  engaged  to  teach,  not  in  the  normal  school  or  in  the  night  school, 
but  in  whatever  schools  their  services  are  most  needed,  and  to  have  the  night 
school  teachers  work  also  in  the  Normal  School.  This  will  not  only  unify  the 
'  work,  but  will  also  be  more  economical. 

Our  night  school  is  the  great  feeder  of  the  normal  school.  So  few  pupils  come 
in  from  other  schools  that  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

The  night  school  pupils  are  coming  in  to  the  normal  school  better  and  better 
prepared  every  year,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  a  gradual  but  steady  advance  in  the 
grade  of  work  done  in  both  schools.    See  Miss  Shower's  report. 

The  Whittier,  with  its  300  children  (all  day  pupils),  has  had  one  of  its  most 
successful  years.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  school  has  been  most  excellent.  The  new 
building  is  a  source  of  wonder  and  pleasure.  We  feel  that  it  has  done  much  in 
altering  the  whole  personal  appearance  of  the  children;  clothes  are  less  ragged, 
hands  and  faces  are  cleaner,  boots  are  blacker. 

Industrial  Work.— All  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  both  small  and  big,  have 
instruction  in  sewing;  it  is  taught  by  the  teacher  of  the  room  as  a  regular  exercise. 
Each  child  has  a  blank-book  in  which  is  kept  specimens  of  its  work. 

Two  classes  of  boys  have  received  two  lessons  a  week  in  carpentering,  coming 
up  to  the  normal  school  technical  shop  for  the  purpose. 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Whittier  shall  have  its  technical  shop  and  a 
teacher  who  can  give  the  mornings  to  the  training  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
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The  cooking  school  has  been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Hattie  Howe,  and  is  an 
important  factor  of  the  school.  We  have  been  able  to  have  but  one  class  this 
year  on  account  of  the  expense.  We  must  have  moiv  training  in  this  direction 
next  year.  The  majority  of  the  Whittier  girls  never  get  into  the  Normal  School, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  they  learn  how  to  put  and  keep  a  house  in  order  and 
that  they  learn  how  to  sew  and  cook. 

There  is  more  and  more  danger  in  our  colored  boys  and  girls  losing  sight  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  manual  work.  We  are  partly  to  blame  for  this  if  we  let  them 
feel  that  excellence  in  their  studies  is  the  one  and  only  thing  to  aim  at,  It  would 
help  the  Whittier  work  very  much  if  we  could  have  connected  with  it  a  full  course 
in  Domestic  Science  for  the  girls,  and  a  technical  shop  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  E.  HYDE. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  Indians  this  year  at  Hampton  has  corresponded  very  nearly 
with  that  of  last  —  37  girls  and  93  boys.  We  have  had  on  our  rolls  since  last 
October  43  girls  and  97  boys,  a  total  of  140,  including  10  at  the  North,  of  whom 
(3  have  graduated,  or  are  no  longer  pupils  of  the  school,  but  have  remained  under 
its  supervision.  Seven  have  returned  to  the  West,  There  has  been  no  death 
during  the  term ;  but  in  August,  as  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Waldron's  report,  one 
of  our  boys  died  at  the  North. 

The  tribes  represented  areas  follows:  Sioux,  57  ;  Oneida,  54  ;  Winnebago,  8  ; 
Piegan,  1 ;  Omaha,  4  ;  Shawnee,  1 ;  Seneca,  1 ;  Wyandotte,  1 ;  Sac  and  Fox,  :) ; 
Pottawatomie,  4;  Otoe,  2;  New  York  Oneida,  1;  Mohawk,  1;  Onondaga,  1; 
Penobscot,  Me.,  1. 

The  new  party  of  the  year  arrived  in  September  under  the  escort  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeland,  composed  mostly  of  Oneidas  and  Sioux,  and  in  all  numbering  forty. 
Eight  are  former  pupils  who  were  anxious  to  return  for  further  training.  No 
Indian  parents  seem  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education  for  their 
children  than  the  Oneidas.  As  one  of  these  mothers  wrote  to  a  daughter,  just 
completing  her  fourth  year  here,  "  You  all  knowr  that  we  are  so  anxious  for  you  all 
to  learn  something.    We  had  rather  you  all  go  through  all  study." 

The  distinctively  Indian  work  at  Hampton  centres  around  the  three  buildings, 
Winona  Lodge,  the  Wigwam,  and  part  of  Academic  Hall. 

English. — The  fifth,  or  lowest,  division  began  the  stud)'  of  our  English'  tongue 
last  fall  with  knives  and  forks,  tables  and  chairs,  a  toy  set  of  farming  implements, 
etc.,  as  object  lessons,  gradually  acquiring  the  powrer  to  make  a  simple  sentence, 
though  the  listener  may  have  to  wait  long  and  patiently  before  it  is  fairly  "out." 

The  fourth  division  also  needed  objects  in  eveiy  day  use  to  increase  their  vocabu-. 
lary,  but,  as  this  grew  larger,  sentence-building  grew  easier.  They  have  had  the 
help  of  pictures,  and,  with  the  coming  of  the  spring,  the  sweet  spring  flowers  have 
been  studied  and  enjoyed,  as  also  spring  birds.  When  the  name  and  color  of  a 
fiowrer  has  been  gained,  and  simple  facts  about  it,  an  appropriate  flower  poem  has 
sometimes  been  given  as  a  memory  gem  and  for  reproduction  work. 

A  lack  of  the  power  of  expression  seemed  the  great  need  of  the  third  division. 
To  aid  this,  they  have  had  the  stories  of  Columbus,  Balboa,  and  De  Soto ;  also 
simple  lessons  in  physiology,  besides  object  lessons  and  dictation  exercises,  and 
are  nowr  able  to  make  very  creditable  recitations. 

History  stories  have  likewise  been  given  the  second  division,  with  lessons  on 
events  of  the  day,  as  the  famine  in  Russia,  the  utilizing  of  Niagara,  etc.    They  are 
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now  at  work  at  sentence-building,  trying  to  learn  the  uses  rather  than  the  names 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech.  The  hectograph  has  been  most  helpful  in  pre- 
paring study  hour  work  for  them. 

Natural  history  at  present  forms  the  basis  of  language  work  for  the  first  divi- 
sion, the  pupils  describing  the  habits  and  appearance  of  animals,  aided  by  pictures 
and  stuffed  specimens. 

In  the  all-day  advanced  class  some  elementary  science  work  was  taken  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  Occasionally  home  letters,  conversation  lessons  on 
general  topics  or  matters  of  daily  school  life,  poems,  etc.,  have  furnished  constant 
drill  in  their  language  class,  while  each  study  in  turn  gives  them  English. 

Arithmetic. — 14-1=2.  This  first  principle  was  the  starting  point  of  our  lowest 
division.  The  brightest  ones  in  the  class  can  now  do  combinations  up  to  20,  the 
duller  ones  to  12.  Simple  problems,  in  simplest  English,  have  also  been  given 
them  and  a  little  fraction  work.  Visiting  other  classes,  we  shall  find  them  work- 
ing along  the  general  lines ;  drill,  both  mechanical  and  with  problems,  in  the 
elementary  rules,  in  fractions  and  denominate  numbers,  until  we  reach  the  ad- 
vanced class,  where  simple  decimal  work  is  also  begun,  the  text-book  there  being 
Sheldon's  Arithmetic.  One  teacher,  in  using  toy  money,  has  sent  her  scholars  on 
imaginary  shopping  tours  to  the  printing  office,  the  industrial  room  and  the 
commissary,  finding  them  very  scrupulous  in  bringing  back  their  change.  The 
clearest  method  in  teaching  fractions  has  been  to  draw  large  disks  on  the  board, 
divide  them  before  the  pupils,  using  colored  crayons,  and  then  fit  pieces  of  one 
size  into  another  to  get  their  relative  proportions.  Quick  mental  exercises  have 
been  part  of  their  drill.  We  are  apt  to  find  arithmetic  the  wreak  point  in  pupils 
coming  from  agency  schools  who  may  be  excellent  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing, but  with  practice  they  quickly  pick  it  up. 

Reading. — Besides  blackboard  work,  Appleton's  Chart,  Davis'  Readers,  The 
Story  of  the  Bible,  and  the  new  "  Normal  Course  in  Reading  "  have  been  used,  and 
some  other  supplementary  reading.  The  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Normal  Course 
has  been  found  especially  attractive  and  helpful,  with  its  brief  but  clear  outlines 
of  the  history  and  government  of  our  country.  These  chapters,  together  with 
patriotic  selections  from  various  authors,  have  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
advanced  class  to  such  a  pitch  that  on  one  occasion  a  burst  of  sang  from  their 
recitation  room  took  us  quite  by  surprise,  as  girls  and  boys  joined  in  the  strains 
of  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  Physical  exercises  and  vocal  drill  have  also 
been  given. 

Writing  — This  is  a  branch  in  which  Indians  are  apt  to  excel,  their  powers  of  close 
observation  and  imitation  standing  them  in  good  stead.  The  square  paper  for 
forming  the  letters  correctly  were  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  much 
blackboard  work  of  the  same  kind  was  given  to  the  writing  class.  Free-hand 
exercises,  both  at  the  blackboard  and  on  paper,  have  oeen  found  helpful.  In  all 
the  classes  double-lined  paper  is  much  used  for  copying. 

Geography. — This  study  is  always  a  "  step  up  "  for  our  lower  classes,  and  the 
second  division  has  been  promoted  this  year.  There  is  a  novelty  and  a  charm  in 
teaching  these  young  men  and  maidens  facts  and  theories  hackneyed  to  us,  but 
new  and  startling,  it  may  be,  to  them.  The  tall  brave,  Chasing  Alone,  is  frank  to 
confess  that  to  his  mind  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  earth  is  round.  New 
York  and  its  wonders  he  is  sure  of  (has  he  not  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes?)  but 
as  regards  Boston  he  appears  a  trifle  incredulous.  In  general,  however,  they  accept 
the  teacher's  dictum  and  diligently  study  about  the  earth  as  a  whole,  its  form  of 
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land  and  water,  its  different  races,  the  size,  surface  and  drainage  of  North  America, 
particularly  of  the  United  States;  draw  maps  thereof,  gain  some  idea  of  its  cities, 
exports,  imports,  etc.,  besides  some  knowledge  of  its  government.  Another  class 
have  enjoyed  lessons  on  Europe,  and  have  reviewed  much  that  they  went  over  last 
year,  learning  more  of  mathematical  geography,  of  winds  and  tides,  and  also  of 
historical  references,  the  early  Norse  explorers  exciting  much  interest.  Still  anot  her 
class  have  taken  hasty  flights  through  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere, returning  home  by  way  of  South  America.  Some  outside  reading  in  books 
of  travel  has  helped  to  broaden  their  views  of  other  countries  and  nations. 

History. — Eggleston's  First  Book  of  History  has  been  much  used  this  year,  and 
the  scholars  have  been  much  interested  in  its  graphic  sketches  of  the  famous  men 
of  our  country.  Some  of  their  reproductions  of  these  history  stories  have  been 
very  good.  The  example  of  the  steadfast  purpose  and  achievement  in  face  of 
obstacles,  set  before  them  in  these  biographies,  are  very  practical  in  their  bearing 
upon  Indian  character,  for  these  children  of  the  plains,  with  their  inherited  love  of 
change  and  variety,  find  it  hard  to  acquire  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  stick-to-it-ive-ness." 

Physiology. — The  text-book  used  in  the  Normal  School — Martin's  "Human 
Body  " — has  proved  very  difficult  for  the  Indian  juniors,  who  previously  had  used 
only  note  books  or  studied  a  very  simple  manual.  The  experiment  has  therefore 
been  tried  this  year  of  taking  Martin's  work  into  our  own  advanced  class,  with 
the  hope  that  thereby  the  pupils  would  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
scientific  word's  and  terms,  so  hard  for  them  to  master.  It  has  been  wading  in  deep 
water  for  them,  yet  their  teacher  feels  that  the  discipline  has  been  valuable,  and 
that  it  will  make  next  year's  work  easier. 

The  singing  lessons  given  to  the  morning  school  in  Holt's  Method,  though  com- 
ing only  once  a  week  for  twenty  minutes,  have  shown  excellent  results.  The 
latter  part  of  the  term  the  beginners  in  the  afternoon  school  have  had  daily  ten- 
minute  lessons,  and  they,  too,  are  making  gratifying  progress. 

Some  of  the  Indians  took  part  in  the  Longfellow  and  Whittier  celebrations  of 
the  school,  while  their  performance  of  "  Columbia's  Roll  Call,"  prepared  by  Miss 
Ludlow  for  Indian  Citizenship  Day,  was  a  very  pleasant  success. 

The  time  for  skepticism  as  to  Indian  education  is  past.  Its  possibility  has  been 
tested  and  proved,  East  and  West.  • 

Not  many  years  ago  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Cry  of  the  Children  "  touched  the  hearts 
of  England.  We  could  wish  that  the  recent  plea  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  "give  the  papoose  a  chance,"  might  rouse  the  sentiment  of  this'country, 
and  inspire  its  legislators  to  carry  out  the  sacred  injunction,  which  comes  down  to 
us  through  the  centuries,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones." 

The  Wigwam. — Miss  Semple  reports :  The  every-day  life  of  most  homes  is 
made  up  of  very  little  things,  too  small  to  figure  well  in  a  report.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  life  in  the  Wigwam,  which  is  the  home  of  our  Indian  boys.  A  pleasant 
sitting-room,  as  cheerful  as  sunshine,  flowers,  pictures,  and  a  warm  welcome  can 
make  it,  is  here  always  open  to  them.  Here  they  find  the  last  daily  paper,  a  few 
magazines,  a  weekly  paper,  provided  by  the  kindness  of  a  generous  friend,  and  a 
supply  of  books  for  reference  and  reading. 

Here  convalescents,  or  invalids  not  yet  the  subjects  of  hospital  treatment,  find 
rest  and  amusement.  Here  home  letters  are  sometimes  read,  and  troubles,  little 
or  great,  talked  over,  and  advice  or  sympathy  given. 

From  the  six  o'clock  breakfast  until  the  bugle  sounds  for  bed  at  half-past  nine 
at  night,  each  hour  has  its  duty — study,  work,  or  recreation. 
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At  nine  o'clock  all  gather  in  the  Assembly  room,  summoned  by  the  janitor,  one 
of  their  own  number,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  who  conducts  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  day.  The  roll  is  called,  when  Indian  speaking  is  reported,  a  verse 
or  two  of  a  hymn  sung,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  reverently  repeated. 

At  this  service  any  student  is  at  liberty  to  speak  of  anything  which,  in  his 
judgment,  needs  correction.  These  talks,  which  are  quite  frequent,  are  almost 
invariably  listened  to  with  respectful  attention.  This  liberty  of  self-government, 
which  is  seldom  abused,  is  a  strong  educative  feature  of  the  school. 

As  a  rule,  the  Wigwam  is  quiet.  The  boys,  while  full  of  life  and  fun,  are  not 
boisterous.  The  older  boys  and  young  men  are  studious  and  manly  in  their 
deportment.    Quarreling  is  almost  unknown. 

The  boys'  bed-rooms  are  furnished  with  only  necessary  articles.  They  are  in- 
spected by  the  janitors,  but  swept  and  kept  in  order  by  themselves.  There  is  a 
growing  fondness  for  pictures  and  other  articles  of  taste,  often  purchased  from 
their  own  scanty  earnings. 

(Signed)  J.  E.  RICHARDS,  In  Charge. 

Night  School. — In  these  days  the  cry  is  everywhere  for  a  practical  education  that 
shall  include  the  hand  and  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
therefore,  of  the  progress  of  the  colored  race  that  the  number  and  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  are  seeking,  at  Hampton  and  other  schools  of  its  kind,  to  obtain  an 
industrial  education,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  This  being  true,  it  must  follow 
that  the  night  school,  made  up  of  industrial  students,  will  always  be  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  interest  in  a  work  like  that  at  Hampton.  It  is  here  that  the 
earnestness  of  our  students  and  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  an  educa- 
tion are  most  thoroughly  demonstrated.  It  is  here  that  their  mettle  is  tried.  It 
.is  to  the  night  school  that  we  can  point  those  doubters  who  would  say  that  the 
negro  race  has  not  in  it  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  that  brings  development.  We 
can  tell  them  that  here  we  have  a  large  number  of  students,  working  ten  hours  a 
day  for  three  and  sometimes  four  years,  and  attending  school  two  hours  at  night 
during  eleven  months  of  each  of  these  years.  When  a  young  man  is  willing  to  do 
this  for  an  education,  he  must  have  some  staying  qualities  in  his  composition. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  this  department  has  been  larger  this  year  than 
for  the  two  preceding  ones,  numbering  in  all  2;)S)  students — 225  boys  and  74  girls. 
Not  all  of  these  have  stayed  through  the  year,  the  average  enrollment  being  254. 
Arrivals  and  departures  have  occurred  nearly  every  month,  for  this  many-sided 
t( -t  must  of  necessity  weed  out  the  less  desirable  material  and  ensure  a  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

The  constant  aim  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work  has  been  to  retain  only  the 
most  deserving.  Those  who  prove  themselves  unworthy  or  incompetent,  forfeit 
their  right  to  a  place  in  the  school.  Personal  sympathy  often  prompts  the  keep- 
ing of  a  student  who  is  weak  or  unworthy ;  but  a  larger  view  of  the  work  as  that 
of  developing  the  good  rather  than  reforming  the  bad,  leads  us  to  see  that  justice 
to  the  race  as  well  as  to  the  school  and  its  patrons,  demands  a  careful  selection  of 
the  best  material  from  those  who  come  to  us. 

In  spite  of  sickness,  the  attendance  has  been  good  throughout  the  year,  and  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  industry  has  prevailed.  The  idea  of  self-government  is 
growing  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  the  school. 

A  better  class  of  students  come  to  us  each  year,  showing  that  the  leaven  is  work- 
ing among  the  masses,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  students  continue  to 
come  from  the  rural  districts,  where  enlightenment  and  education  are  making  their 
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way  slowly  but  surely  against  superstition  and  ignorance.  Our  best  students  come 
from  the  country  schools  of  Virginia  and  adjoining  States,  where  Hampton  gradu- 
ates are  most  numerous  and  are  doing  a  noble  work. 

While  our  field  lies  mainly  with  the  country  population,  it  is  well  to  state  that 
not  a  few  of  our  best  apprentices  have  come  this  year  from  the  city  schools,  with 
the  quickened  intelligence,  and  ready  adaptations  to  new  conditions  that  come 
from  early  training.  Gaining  students  thus  from  both  classes,  gives  to  our  work  a 
breadth  and  balance  that  would  not  be  possible  with  either  class  exclusively. 

The  girls  of  the  new  class  seem  to  be  unusually  promising.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  have  proven  themselves  to  be  quiet,  womanly  and  industrious,  with 
good  capabilities  of  development.  The  few  who  have  not  shown  these  traits  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  school,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned. 

The  grading  of  the  school  varies  little  from  year  to  year,  excepting  that  as  our 
new  students  become  better  prepared,  we  are  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship little  by  little.  This  year,  as  last,  the  needs  of  the  school  demand  ten  classes, 
six  doing  work  preparatory  to  the  junior  year,  and  four  following  the  regular  course 
laid  down  in  the  normal  department. 

The  six  elementary  classes  are  divided  into  five  preparatory  sections,  grading 
according  to  ability,  and  one  intermediate  class  made  up  of  students  repeating 
their  preparatory  studies  of  last  year.  The  preparatory  work  has  been  much  the 
same  as  last  year,  comprising  reading,  writing,  spelling,  language  and  arithmetic 
through  the  fundamental  rules.  The  higher  sections  of  this  grade  have  had  also 
some  mental  work  in  fractions. 

Four  classes  doing  regular  normal  work  have  been  mentioned.  Next  to  the 
preparatory,  is  the  work  of  the  junior  course.  This  work  in  the  night  school  re- 
quires two  years.  Two  sections  of  this  class  are  doing  the  first  half  of  this  work, 
and  one  the  last  half.  Many  go  to  the  day  school  after  one  year  of  junior  work, 
which  accounts  for  the  one  section  only  on  the  second  year's  work  of  this  grade. 
The  work  is  the  same  as  the  junior  work  of  the  normal  school. 

There  is  one  small  middle  class  composed  mostly  of  trade  boys  who  reach  this 
grade  before  completing  their  trades.  This  class,  like  the  juniors,  pursues  the 
same  course  of  study  as  the  corresponding  grade  in  the  normal  school. 

The  night  school  takes  students  no  farther  than  the  middle  class.  It  is  felt  that 
before  graduating  they  need  certainly  one  year  of  more  exclusive  intellectual 
work.  The  number  of  those  who  finish  the  studies  of  the  middle  year  before 
completing  their  trades  is  small,  but  there  are  always  a  few,  and  the  question  of 
providing  for  these  few  has  always  been  a  puzzling  one.  This  year,  provision  has 
been  made  for  giving  them  two  recitations  an  evening,  one  in  current  topics  and 
the  other  in  geometry.  Both  studies  have  been  pursued  with  profit,  and  in  this 
way,  this  small  but  perplexing  class  has  been  provided  for  more  satisfactorily 
than  last  year. 

The  aim  in  all  our  work,  especially  that  of  the  preparatory  year,  has  been  to  do 
fewer  things  and  to  do  those  more  thoroughly.  The  classes  in  this  and  other 
grades  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  students  more  writing  with  pen  and 
ink,  practice  they  much  needed.  We  have  noticed,  too,  that  as  our  students 
advance  to  the  higher  grades  they  spell  badly,  and  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  humble  but  essential  branch  of  study. 

The  work  in  arithmetic,  language  and  reading  has  been  more  definitely  laid  out 
i  n  the  preparatory  grades.  The  aim  in  arithmetic  has  been  to  secure  quickness  and 
accuracy  in  the  fundamental  operations.    As  a  means  to  this  end,  much  attention 
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has  been  given  to  mental  arithmetic.  The  first  number  of  the  Popular  Educator 
Arithmetic  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  preparatory  students  with  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  This  book  furnishes  the  variety  of  simple  practical  problems  for 
which  we  have  long  been  seeking. 

In  the  reading  throughout  the  school  a  gain  has  also  been  made.  Owing  to  the 
valuable  accessions  to  our  stock  of  reading  material,  we  have  been  able  to  give  all 
the  grades  a  larger  number  of  selections  from  the  best  authors,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  work  of  true  literary  merit.  Beginning  thus  early,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  students  in  the  higher  grades  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  what  is  fine  and 
elevating. 

The  elementary  science  work  in  the  lower  grades  has  consisted  of  simple  experi- 
ments with  their  applications  to  common  things,  and  since  spring  has  opened,  of 
lessons  on  the  different  phases  of  plant  life  as  they  have  unfolded.  This  work 
has  been  made  a  basis  for  language. 

We  have  been  able  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  introduce  into  the  junior  and 
middle  classes  the  course  in  Bible  study  pursued  in  the  normal  department. 
Mechanical  drawing  has  also  been  added  to  the  course.  Ten  boys,  pursuing  trades, 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  course,  which  is  optional  with  certain  conditions. 

The  organization  of  the  school  has  been  changed  in  a  few  particulars ;  it  is  be- 
lieved for  the  better.  The  school  session  of  two  hours  has  been  divided  into  four 
equal  periods  of  a  half  hour  each,  instead  of  three  longer  and  one  shorter;  one 
for  writing  and  spellinir  that  we  had  formerly.  This  gives  writing  an  equal  place 
with  other  studies  on  our  curriculum,  and  results  justify  the  time  thus  spent. 

Last  year  one  class  remained  in  a  room  through  the  evening,  the  changes  from 
one  room  to  another  being  made  by  the  teacher.  This  year  the  plan  of  having  the 
classes  changed  at  the  close  of  each  recitation  has  been  followed.  We  feel  that 
this  frequent  moving  about  has  been  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss  of  time,  since  it  has 
made  the  students  more  wide  awake  and  alert. 

Another  gain,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  has  been  in  having  for  the  most  part  the 
teachers  in  the  night  school  as  last  year.  There  have  only  been  three  changes 
this  year  against  seven  of  last.  The  advantage  of  permanent  teachers  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  has  been  clearly  proven  by  the  work  of  two  years. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  night  school  is  a  most  hopeful  one.  There  is  a 
movement,  in  the  wis  lorn  of  which  all  concur,  towards  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  schools  under  one  general  management.  It  is  coming  to  be  the  belief  of  all 
interested  in  the  work  that  only  when  this  object  shall  be  fully  accomplished  will 
the  greatest  good  result  to  both  schools. 

(Signed)  SUSAN  SHOWERS,  In  Charge. 

Review  of  Normal  School  Class  Work. — The  student  who  enters  one  of  our  pre- 
paratory classes  and  goes  through  the  normal  school,  completes  the  work  of  a 
grammar  and  English  high  school  course,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  algebra  and 
geometry  always  included  in  high  school  studies,  but  with  the  addition  of  normal 
work,  which  fits  him  directly  for  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

Although  very  few  changes  have  been  made  in  our  curriculum,  a  review  of  the 
class  work  of  the  last  few  months  shows  much  change.  An  increasing  effort  has 
hc<  n  made  to  cultivate  power  of  observation  and  to  educate  thought  power.  As 
no  work  oilers  better  opportunity  for  this  training  than  that  of  science,  this  de- 
partment will  be  first  mentioned. 

Science.  —When  most  of  the  work  in  science  came  in  the  senior  year,  t  he  instructor 
found  the  stu  lenta  very  deficient  in  ability  to  observe  accurately  and  to  draw  con- 
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elusions.  Now  this  work  begins  in  the  lowest  classes  in  the  night  school,  aud  it  is 
continued  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  report  of  the  lesson  of  the  prepara- 
tory classes  is  as  follows  : 

"  Our  preparatory  students  are  set  at  once  to  work  observing  and  drawing  con- 
clusions. The  lessons  of  the  past  year  comprise  familiar  talks  on  matter,  its  states 
and  changes,  common  forces  and  what  they  do,  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  and 
adhesion  with  practical  applications,  and  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  atmosphere, 
its  pressure,  composition,  etc.,  with  the  application  of  the  facts  learned  to  the  lift  - 
ing pump." 

"  These  lessons  are  made  a  basis  for  expression  in  both  oral  and  written  language, 
and  are  invaluable  for  the  training  they  give  the  students  in  thinking  and  in  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  an  orderly  and  simple  way.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
teacher  to  simplify  this  work  as  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate  technical  terms,  and 
to  make  practical  applications." 

In  the  junior  year,  the  students  have  an  elementary  course  in  geology.  The 
composition  work  of  the  year  is  largely  based  on  these  lessons.  The  teacher  of 
these  classes  gives  the  following  outline  of  the  course  : 

"  The  principal  topics  treated  this  year  are  the  change  of  solid  rock  to  pebble, 
sand  and  mud,  and  the  formation  from  these  of  slate,  sand  and  conglomerate,  with 
the  study  of  coal  and  other  fossils.  The  students  learn  to  recognize  the  common 
minerals,  like  quartz,  mica  and  feldspar ;  and  study  the  formation  of  chalk  and  of 
other  limestone  formations.  This  is  all  preparatory  to  the  study  of  soil  as  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  plants,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  middle  year.  The  two  are  a  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  practical  agriculture  in  the  senior  year." 

"This  work  in  geology  is  both  oral  and  written.  Great  care  is  taken  that  the 
student  be  told  nothing  which  he  can  find  out  for  himself.  Specimens,  as  many 
as  possible,  are  provided,  and  the  subject  is  developed  by  means  of  questions  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  definite  outline.  Students  are  required  to  make  clear,  com- 
plete statements  in  answer  to  these  questions.  The  lesson  is  separated  until  the 
students  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  then  it  is  assigned  as  a  composition 
exercise." 

"An  effort  is  made  to  secure  variety  in  these  compositions,  and  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  use  their  power  of  imagination.  Many  of  the  lessons  are  written  as  letters  to 
little  friends  at  home,  that  the  students  may  learn  to  give  the  lessons  to  the 
children  in  their  schools  when  they  leave  here.  Others  are  giv.en  in  the  form  of 
talks  to  children.  Sometimes  a  pebble  or  a  piece  of  stone  is  made  to  tell  its  own 
story,  or  a  brook  tells  its  story  in  the  form  of  a  dream." 

"  This  work  has  secured  a  clearness  and  method  in  composition,  and  has  led 
many  to  an  ease  and  fluency  of  expression.  It  has  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  has  awakened  in  them  a  great  interest  in  what 
they  see  in  the  world  around  them,  which  has  led  them  to  collect  interesting 
things  for  the  little  cabinet  in  the  class  room  and  to  send  home  for  specimens." 

The  Juniors  have  also  a  course  in  physiology  and  zoology.  A  knowledge  of 
hygiene  is  the  aim  in  the  study  of  physiology.  The  consideration  of  practical 
subjects  takes  a  large  part  of  the  time.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  ventila- 
tion, food  and  proper  ways  of  cooking  it ;  cleanliness,  exercise,  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured, and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  organs. 

The  Middlers  have  a  course  in  elementary  botany.  This,  as  well  as  the  geology, 
is  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  language  and  grammar,  and  all  of  the  lessons  are 
carefully  written  by  the  pupils.    The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  the  embryo 
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of  the  bean,  followed  by  lessons  on  germination  and  growth.  Then  follows  the 
study  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  bark  and  branches,  flowers  and  fruit. 

In  giving  these  lessons,  the  aim  is  not  only  to  make  them  profitable  to  our 
students,  but  to  give  them  the  training  that  will  enable  them  to  plan  and  carry 
out  similar  work  in  the  schools  where  they  will  soon  be  teaching.  Some  who 
have  been  out  for  a  year  of  teaching  report  enthusiastically  of  the  interest  which 
their  talks  on  botany  aroused,  and  the  request  has  been  made  that  more  time 
should  be  given  to  it  during  the  senior  year.  It  is  our  plan  to  devote  one  period 
daily  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  term  to  this  work  with  the  senior  class. 

During  the  spring  nearly  all  of  the  classes  have  been  studying  botany.  No 
regular  course  has  been  attempted  with  the  lower  classes,  but  the  teachers  have, 
endeavored,  by  simple  talks  and  object  lessons,  to  arouse  the  interest  in  flowers 
and  plant  life. 

The  teacher  of  the  senior  class  in  science  says  of  that  work  :  "  The  senior  class 
has  this  year  had  weekly  lessons  in  agriculture,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a 
laboratory  course,  combining  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  A  laboratory 
manual  has  been  prepared  in  which  are  no  statements  of  fact,  but  only  directions 
for  experiments,  a  few  questions  and  review  topics.  Each  student  has  his  own 
desk,  and  performs  most  of  his  experiments  himself;  always  making  his  own 
observations  and  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  he  writes  both  in  his  laboratory 
manual.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  sketch  the  apparatus  as  used,  letting  the 
picture  tell  the  story  of  the  experiment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  class  has 
but  little  instruction  in  drawing,  many  of  the  books  show  very  good  work. 

"  The  laboratory  wrork  is  supplemented  by  recitations  and  by  the  reading  of 
reference  books  in  the  library,  to  which  the  students  have  access  during  the  study 
hour. 

"  The  object  of  the  wrhole  course  in  science  is  not  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of 
ground,  or  to  crowd  the  student  with  facts,  but  to  teach  him  to  think,  and  to 
reason  from  what  he  observes  to  definite  conclusions  ;  in  short,  to  develop  in  him 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind." 

Geography. — As  the  work  in  geography  is  closely  allied,  in  methods,  aim  and 
results,  to  that  which  has  been  described,  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  geography 
naturally  comes  next  in  order. 

"  As  the  result  of  the  elementary  science  lessons  last  year  introduced  into  the 
junior  class,  the  present  middle  class  has  a  much  sounder  preparation  for  physical 
geography  than  any  preceding  class.  The  students  are  now  observing  for  them- 
selves, quite  closely,  the  wind,  clouds  and  temperature  and  the  path  of  the  sun. 

"  The  whole  school  showed  great  interest  during  the  winter  in  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  moon  and  in  the  aurora  borealis. 

"The  frequent  rains  have  furnished  convenient  illustrations  in  the  mischief 
done  to  the  roads,  of  transported  soil,  the  formation  of  river  systems,  deltas  and 
marshes. 

"  The  recent  difficulty  with  Chili  and  the  Behring  Sea  question  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  class,  as  well  as  other  current  topics.  Sometimes  letters  are  called  for, 
describing  imaginary  journeys.  By  some  methods,  as  well  as  by  reference  to  books 
of  travel,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  pictures  and  scrap  books  collected  for  the 
purpose,  an  effort  is  made  to  give  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  four  weekly  recita- 
tions, of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  "Descriptive  Sociology,"  with  the  hope  that 
the  student's  mind  may  thus  be  somewhat  broadened  and  deepened." 

History. — The  study  of  geography  and  history  must  always  be  combined.  The 
localities  that  have  a  history  significant  in  the  world's  progress  are  those  most  to 
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be  studied ;  and  a  historical  event  cannot  be  grasped  unless  one  understands  the 
environment  of  the  people  under  consideration,  since  it  so  largely  determines 
their  history. 

Our  juniors  read  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History.  It  is  a  most 
attractive  book,  and  the  interest  of  our  large  classes  never  flags  while  they  are 
reading  it.  This  history  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  great  Americans,  and  is  of  great  value  in  stimulating  students  to  read 
more  of  men  in  whose  lives  they  have  become  interested. 

The  middlers  study  United  States  history  during  the  entire  year. 

The  seniors  take  the  outline  of  the  world's  history.  They  study  ancient  and 
mediaeval  history  somewhat  in  detail,  and  take  up  briefly  some  of  the  greatest 
events  of  modern  times. 

The  study  of  current  history  has  been  aided  by  the  little  paper  The  Week's 
Current.  We  availed  ourselves  of  a  special  offer  and  subscribed  for  twenty  copies 
for  ten  weeks.  This  paper  contains  a  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  the  week. 
Space  is  given  to  discoveries  and  inventions  and  to  all  important  questions  of  the 
day. 

Twenty  minutes,  following  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
the  morning,  are  given  by  the  middle  class  to  the  discussion  of  current  events  of 
the  week.  The  report  given  at  that  time  shows  that  our  students  are  reading  the 
papers  thoroughly  and  intelligently. 

The  seniors  study  the  papers  in  connection  with  political  economy  and  civil 
government.  These  studies  they  always  find  exceedingly  interesting.  A  text- 
book is  used  as  a  guide,  but  the  daily  paper  is  always  brought  into  the  class-room 
and  is  referred  to  constantly. 

Old  Testament  history  is  studied  by  juniors  and  middlers.  The  juniors  take 
the  history  to  the  reign  of  David ;  the  middlers  finish.  The  objects  of  the  work 
are  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  to  make  them  familiar  with 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  teach  them  to  study  it  and  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions without  relying  totally  on  aids  to  Bible  study.  The  life  of  Christ,  Acts, 
and  the  Epistles  are  studied  in  the  Sabbath  school  classes. 

Reading. — It  is  our  desire  to  arouse  interest  in  the  best  reading,  to  enable  the 
students  to  get  thought  from  the  printed  page,  and  to  train  them  at  the  same  time 
to  give  it  to  others  by  distinct,  expressive  reading. 

In  the  Junior  year,  our  students  spend  several  weeks  reading  the  history  pre- 
viously mentioned.  This  suggests  many  other  things ;  and  they  read,  -or  hear 
read,  selections  from  famous  speeches  and  historical  poems. 

This  year  the  juniors  have  read  many  of  Whittier's  and  of  Longfellow's  poems 
with  enjoyment  and  appreciation.  Hawthorne's  short  stories  have  opened  to 
many  a  new  realm  of  literature,  and  Irving's  always  delightful  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  " 
has  held  the  class  spell-bound. 

Before  the  end  of  the  term,  the  Juniors  will  learn  something  of  Bryant,  Holmes 
and  Lowell.  They  will  see  their  pictures,  will  hear  enough  of  their  lives  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  these  writers  as  men,  and  will  read  some  of  their  shorter  and  simpler 
poems. 

The  Middle  and  Senior  classes  have  also  studied  our  American  writers  this  year. 
They  have  kept  note-books,  in  which  they  have  written  the  outlines  of  the  authors' 
lives  and  many  quotations  from  their  works.  They  have  read  Irving's  "  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  "  Snow  Bound,"  "  Evangeline,"  some  of  Hawthorne's  short 
stories,  and  sketches  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  by  Burroughs. 
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Our  Middlers  are  reading  English  history.  We  have  recently  obtained  a  set  of 
Phillip's  Historical  Readers,  and  find  them  invaluable  in  this  work. 

The  Seniors  spent  some  time  in  reading  Greek  myths  and  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
War. 

The  course  for  the  reading  classes  will  be  more  definite  another  year,  but  it  will 
not  be  made  rigid.  Unexpected  interest  is  often  shown  in  certain  things,  and  the 
time  must  be  allowed  to  gratify  the  newly  awakened  desire. 

Vocal  drill  has  been  given,  and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  exer- 
cises, especially  to  those  which  enlarge  the  chest  capacity. 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  aid  to  distinct  and  expressive  reading  is  thorough 
mastery  of  the  thought.  The  teachers  do  not  make  a  practice  of  reading  to  the 
students,  the  passage  which  they  are  to  read,  but  strive  to  make  its  thought  clear 
to  them.  Sometimes  a  short  sentence  is  given  to  a  class  to  work  on  day  after  day. 
We  find  that  without  hearing  reading  which  they  attempt  to  imitate,  and  that 
without  having  their  attention  called  to  inflections,  if  the  students  really  get  the 
thought,  desired  inflection  is  forthcoming. 

We  have  frequently,  and,  in  some  classes,  constantly,  assigned  to  individuals  on 
one  day  the  passages  they  would  be  called  on  to  read  the  next.  Careful  work  has 
been  done  in  preparing  the  lessons,  and  this  work  has  resulted  in  improvement. 

While  reading  aloud  is  a  difficult  art  for  most  of  our  students,  their  interest  in 
really  good  things,  and  their  desire  to  improve  in  oral  reading,  make  the  work  of 
these  classes  full  of  interest  and  encouragement. 

The  Senior  class  have  a  course  in  English  literature,  in  connection  with  which 
they  have  practice  in  composition  writing. 

Language  and  Grammar. — In  teaching  any  subject,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
need  of  language  work,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  grammar  which  shall  enable  a  stu- 
dent to  understand  why  certain  expressions  are  correct  and  others  incorrect,  and 
which  shall  enable  them  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  analyzing  it.  While 
we  endeavor  to  make  every  lesson  a  language  lesson,  we  believe  in  a  definite 
course,  working  directly  toward  correct  oral  and  written  expression. 

Very  little  technical  grammar  is  given  to  the  Juniors.  They  are  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  parts  of  speech,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  what  may  be  called  "  lan- 
guage grammar." 

The  Middlers  have  a  course  in  technical  grammar.  This  course  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  students  for  the  country  examinations,  which  they  must  pass  in  order 
to  obtain  schools,  and  it  is,  moreover,  of  direct  practical  value  to  them.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  this  training  is  most  valuable 
in  aiding  the  pupils  to  understand  what  they  read. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage as  will  enable  the  students  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  read  understandingly. 

It  has  been  already  stated  than  a  large  part  of  the  language  work  of  the  Junior 
class  is  based  on  lessons  in  geology,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Middle  class  on  lessons 
in  botany. 

Lives  of  authors  and  the  study  of  their  works,  suggest  interesting  subjects  on 
which  to  write.  In  the  composition  books  of  the  Middlers,  we  find  essays  on  the 
following  subjects:  "The  History  of  Arcadia,"  "The  Story  of  Evangeline," 
"Ichabod  Crane,"  "Scenes  from  Snow  Bound,"  "The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant."  One  section  has  written  the  story  of  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,"  and  some  of  the  compositions  showed  deep  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
that  beautiful  poem. 
12 
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Writing. — A  comparison  of  the  written  work  of  a  student  when  he  enters  the 
school  with  his  work  during  the  Junior  or  Middle  year,  often  shows  that  great  im- 
provement has  been  made.  Lessons  in  penmanship  are  given  to  the  Junior  and 
Middle  classes.  Choice  selections,  which  the  students  have  read  and  enjoyed,  are 
given  to  them  in  their  writing  classes,  and  these  are  carefully  copied  in  blank 
books. 

Arithmetic—  Arithmetic  is  studied  through  the  course.  While  careful  analysis  is 
made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work,  more  attention  than  ever  has  been  given 
this  year  to  rapid  mental  work.  As  far  as  possible,  objects  are  used.  Students 
illustrate  their  examples  by  drawings,  and  handle  weights,  measures,  etc. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  has  been  to  train  the  pupils  to  do  accurate,  rapid  work, 
such  as  would  fit  them  for  business  as  well  as  for  the  school-room. 

The  course  in  book-keeping,  which  is  given  to  the  Seniors,  is  also  a  preparation 
for  business  life,  and  for  the  business  transactions  which  every  one  should  be  fitted 
for. 

Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. — Students  who  pass  the  examinations  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  year,  are  required  to  teach  one  year  before  entering  the  Senior  class. 
The  thought  of  the  work  just  ahead  of  them  gives  the  Middlers  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  studies  which  will  fit  them  directly  for  their  new  duties.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  lessons  on  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  are  given  to  the  Middle 
class.  They  are  first  taught  the  fundamental  educational  principles ;  they  then 
learn  how  they  should  be  applied  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches.  Lessons 
are  given  to  classes  of  children  before  the  students,  and  they  are  required  to  pre- 
pare lessons  which  they  give  to  the  class. 

This  work  has  new  interest  for  the  Seniors  when  they  return  after  a  year  of 
teaching.  Much  time  is  spent  in  discussing  the  difficulties  they  have  met  with  in 
their  work.  They  are  able  to  comprehend  educational  principles,  and  they  are 
ready  to  take  up  the  history  of  education.  The  lives  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
are  full  of  interest  and  inspiration  for  them. 

The  Seniors  have  this  year  had  special  work  in  methods  of  teaching  geography 
and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  charge  of  those  classes.  They  have  spent  One 
month  in  the  Whittier  School,  a  longer  time  than  any  preceding  class  has  had 
there.  They  first  observed  the  lessons  given  by  the  regular  teachers ;  they  then 
gave  lessons  under  direction  of  these  teachers,  and  finally  were  placed  in  charge 
of  a  room.  The  work  was  so  arranged  that  they  taught  children  of  different 
grades.  The  principal  of  the  school  met  them  separately  and  in  classes,  to  plan 
their  lessons  and  to  criticise  them.  This  year  the  work  of  the  Seniors  with  the 
children  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before ;  doubtless  this  is  owing  to 
their  increased  opportunities  for  practice  teaching. 

Music. — The  report  of  the  music  teacher  is  as  follows: — "The  Holt  Method"  of 
teaching  music  has  this  year  been  introduced  throughout  the  school.  Our  students 
are  naturally  musical,  and  readily  learn  by  rote ;  but  to  think  in  sounds  and  to 
read  music  has  been  for  most  of  them  a  new  experience. 

The  Holt  Method  differs  from  most  other  methods  in  that  it  is  based  entirely 
on  educational  principles.  Its  aim  is  "to  teach  and  name  the  invisible  in  music." 
The  ear,  not  the  eye,  is  first  appealed  to.  The  student  learns  to  think  in  sounds. 
When  he  can  sing  the  intervals  and  has  learned  the  names,  the  representation  is 
placed  before  him.  There  remains  now  only  the  third  step,  development,  which 
is  gained  by  repetition. 
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But  to  mechanically  read  music  is  not  the  only  thing  at  which  the  system  aims. 
Inability  is  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor,  and  perfect  intonation  is  re- 
quired; thus,  without  calling  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  physical  organs  by 
which  he  produces  sound,  or  to  the  fact  that  his  voice  is  being  trained,  the  quality 
of  tone  is  all  the  time  improving.  Time,  the  other  element  to  be  considered  in 
teaching  music,  is  also  first  taught  apart  from  any  representation.  The  French 
names  are  used,  and  the  student,  marking  the  time  bv  tapping  on  the  desk  or  on 
his  book,  is  made  to  feel  the  pulsations. 

This  year  the  classes  have  done  little  more  than  make  a  beginning,  as  the  curri- 
culum was  too  crowded  to  give  each  class  more  than  one  period  a  week.  The 
students  have,  however,  proved  their  ability  to  learn  to  read  music  intelligently, 
and  next  year,  with  more  time  devoted  to  the  work,  we  feel  sure  that  rapid  progress 
will  be  made. 

DravAng. — A  systematic  course  in  drawing  was  introduced  last  year,  but  this 
year  it  has  been  carried  on  under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  before, 
since  a  large  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  classes. 

The  Juniors  have  studied  type  models  and  similar  objects  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  form.  By  modeling  in  clay,  the  powers  of  observation  have  been  cultivated, 
and,  after  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  form  has  thus  been  gained,  the  ideas  have 
been  expressed  by  drawing.  Drill  has  been  given  in  pencil  holding,  quality  of 
line,  and  the  proper  folding  and  cutting,  and  proper  models  have  been  made. 
The  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  correct  decorative  arrangement  and 
of  harmony  of  color  has  resulted  in  pretty  designs  in  colored  paper. 

The  students  in  the  Middle  class  and  those  in  the  Senior  class,  who  studied 
drawing  last  year,  have  made  drawings  on  a  large  scale  with  charcoal,  from  plaster 
casts  of  plant  forms,  fruit,  and  animals.  Drawings  have  been  made,  too,  from 
plants  themselves. 

The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  have  shown  marked  ability,  and 
several  have  expressed  a  desire  to  take  an  advanced  course  after  leaving  Hampton. 

Summary. — A  review  of  the  year's  work  shows  that  the  points  emphasized  have 
been:  1.  Cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation;  2.  Development  of  thought 
power ;  3.  Correlation  of  studies. 

The  especial  features  of  the  work  have  been:  1.  The  increased  amount  of  work 
in  science ;  2.  The  addition  of  music  to  the  regular  course ;  3.  The  development 
of  the  course  in  drawing ;  4.  The  greater  opportunities  for  practice  teaching  given 
to  the  senior  class. 

(Signed)  DORA  FREEMAN,  Teacher. 

General  Review  of  Industries. — The  plan  of  industrial  education  pursued  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute  is  as  complicated  as  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  and  yet  as  easily  threaded 
if  one  has  but  the  proper  clue:  The  constant  aim  is  to  educate  head  and  hand  in 
close  harmony,  to  provide  a  reason  to  illustrate  every  task  assigned,  and  that  task 
to  be  in  the  end  not  merely  one  in  the  pedagogic  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a 
real  thing  done,  an  article  made,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  an  absolute  marketable 
value,  receiving  the  seal  of  commercial  approval,  and  being  subjected  to  the  strict 
test  of  efficiency  in  the  face  of  competition.  But  this  method  of  training  cannot 
be  pursued  with  all  alike,  though  it  is  the  object  to  furnish  it  to  as  many  as 
possibl  e.    The  necessities  of  self-support  oblige  the  students  to  earn  their  daily 
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bread  wherever  they  can  get  it.  Not  all  the  labor  of  the  great  establishment  is 
directly  productive  ;  its  manifold  needs  call  for  the  work  of  many  hands ;  skilled 
and  unskilled  both  find  ready  employment,  and  their  labor  is  utilized  in  the  many 
departments  of  in-door  and  out-door  industry,  affording  them  the  means  of  self- 
support  and  a  most  valuable  training. 

The  division  of  the  industries  into  three  classes— the  purely  educational,  aside 
from  self-support;  that  where  industrial  education  is  the  primary  consideration, 
with  self-support  resultant  from  ability ;  and,  lastly,  that  which  gives  industrial 
education  the  second  place  and  puts  self-support  ana  necessary  labor  foremost— has 
already  been  ably  made  in  a  report  of  another  year.  To  this  classification  there 
is  nothing  to  add,  for  it  covers  and  defines  the  whole  plan  of  Hampton's  industrial 
system. 

The  scheme  of  industrial  education  was  originally  devised  with  reference  to  the 
colored  race,  which  was  primarily  Hampton's  care,  and  nobly  does  that  race 
respond  to  the  faith  of  Hampton's  founder.  The  necessity  for  labor  makes  strong, 
self-respecting  men  and  women,  who  value  their  training  because  they  have  truly 
^gained  it  by  the  divine  law.  The  student  who  works  ten  hours  at  his  or  her  trade 
♦or  daily  task,  and  then  goes  gladly  to  a  two  hours'  session  of  night  school,  may 
mot  be  a  brilliant  scholar,  yet  who  shall  deny  the  earnestness  of  the  wish  for 
knowledge  ? 

Industrial  education,  as  pursued  at  Hampton  with  regard  to  the  Indian,  does 
not  differ  in  extent  or  in  thoroughness  from  that  of  the  Negro.  The  probationary 
work  year  is,  however,  not  incumbent  upon  those  western  strangers  who  enter,  as 
novices,  the  Indian  school,  which  is  the  ante-chamber  of  the  normal  school,  where 
the  students  of  both  races  are  educated  together. 

The  essentials  for  the  Negro  race,  and  equally  for  the  Indians,  appear  without 
question  to  be  a  thorough  English  education  and  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  to 
skillful,  intelligent  labor.  While  not  denying  the  value  of  purely  technical  in- 
struction, it  seems  to  the  writer  that  for  races  so  little  removed  from  the  childhood 
of  servitude  and  the  rudeness  of  savagery,  just  the  training  that  is  given  at 
Hampton  is  the  best.  Though  certainly  it  is  well  that  institutions  exist  where 
aid  can  be  given  to  the  exceptionally  gifted,  who  would  use  this  training  as  a  step- 
ping-stone whereon  to  mount  to  higher  grades  of  knowledge. 

A  race  whose  women  in  the  far  South  work  habitually  as  the  lowest  field  hands, 
counted  in  hiring  by  the  landlord  as  so  many  more  laborers  in  the  family,  living 
huddled  together  in  a  one-room  cabin,  without  any  of  the  decencies,  let  alone  the 
refinements  of  life,  needs  girls  such  as  are  educated  by  the  score  at  Hampton  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  cleanliness,  housefulness,  and  domestic  purity.  And  the  red 
man,  who  lets  his  wife  toil  behind  his  lordly  steps,  burdened  with  her  baby  and 
the  household  goods,  needs  the  lesson  of  daily  courtesy,  the  defendance  of  woman- 
hood, which  he  receives  with  much  more  well  needed  object  teaching,  when 
Hampton  girls  and  boys  return,  as  living  epistles,  bringing  back  the  knowledge  of 
civilized  and  Christian  life  to  transform  their  early  haunts. 

In  the  following  sketch  we  touch,  first,  upon  the  industrial  education  of  the 
colored  girls  in  all  branches  of  domestic  labor  and  the  trades  of  sewing  and  tailor- 
ing, all  of  which  instruction,  save  the  working  and  carpentering  classes,  contributes 
directly  to  their  support  while  in  school.  Second,  the  Indian  girls,  whose  indus- 
trial training  is  purely  educational.  Third,  the  colored  boys,  as  employed  in  the 
Household  Department,  where  self-support  is  the  meed  of  labor.  Fourth,  the 
instruction,  both  technical  and  practical,  of  boys  (chiefly  Indian)  in  the  technical 
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training  shop,  where  the  boys  of  both  races  learn  useful  trades  and  become  wage- 
earners,  and  produce  work  which  has  a  market  value. 

Colored  Girls,  223. — The  roll  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  showed  a  total  of 
223  colored  girls,  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  Lady 
Principal.  As  we  know,  each  of  these  girls  in  great  part  supports  herself  by  her 
own  efforts  while  in  school.  Many  of  the  new-comers  have  already  had  such  a 
degree  of  domestic  training  that  they  can  make  themselves  immediately  useful  in 
some  branch  of  the  Woman's  Industrial  Department,  and  so  enter  upon  their 
normal  school  duties  Avith  no  anxiety  about  the  future.  But  by  far  the  majority 
have  no  such  training  and  must  be  put  to  work  where  their  labor  will  most  avail , 
and  even  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  large  Household  Department  can  hardly 
supply  the  demand  for  employment.  While  there  is  much  work  that  necessarily 
falls  to  the  boys,  as  cooking  and  waiting,  still  there  is  plenty  to  keep  137  girls 
busily  employed.  Of  this  number,  about  50  have  charge  of  teachers'  rooms,  for  which 
50  cents  per  week  is  paid,  and  79  girls  wash  dishes  and  set  tables  in  the  students' 
dining-rooms,  receiving  9  cents  an  hour  for  this  service,  or  $2.70  per  month.  The 
girls  are  expected  to  keep  their  own  rooms  and  personal  possessions  in  good  order. 
Regular  teachers'  inspections  occur  every  Sunday  morning,  and  unexpected  visits 
may  take  place  at  any  time.  Other  household  duties  include  the  sweeping  and 
cleaning  of  the  halls,  staircases  and  assembly-rooms  of  Virginia  Hall,  the  Girls' 
Cottage,  and  the  buildings  exclusively  occupied  by  teachers.  Many  of  these  girls 
become  skilled  in  the  various  branches  of  housework,  and  often  find  places  in  the 
North  during  the  summer,  where  they  get  a  change  of  air  and  are  enabled  to  lay 
by  money  to  help  them  along  with  the  next  school  year. 

The  Students'  Laundry,  where  Miss  Woodward  presides,  keeps  a  staff  of  27  regu- 
lar workers,  night  school  girls,  besides  a  detail  of  65  girls  from  the  normal  school, 
who  work  one  day  in  each  week,  according  to  their  classes.  One  boy  from  the  en- 
gineering department,  a  night  student,  runs  the  laundry  engine,  and  a  normal 
school  boy  works  one  day  and  a  half  a  week.  The  day  girls  do  the  ironing  and 
the  regular  work  girls  the  washing.  This  department  does  all  the  laundry  work 
for  600  students,  only  excepting  that  of  the  Indian  girls.  The  laundry,  with  its 
three  steam  washing  machines,  mangling  machine,  and  numerous  stationary  tubs, 
its  ironing  room,  drying  room,  and  sorting  room,  is  a  hive  where  there  are  no 
drones.  The  work  girls  are  credited  $15  a  month ;  $10  goes  toward  their  board  and 
$5  to  their  credit  for  the  next  year.  The  normal  school  girls  earn  50  cents  a  day. 
The  weekly  average,  including  bed  and  table  linen  and  towels,  of  pieces  washed 
and  ironed  in  the  Students'  Laundry,  is  9,000. 

The  Teachers'  Home  Laundry  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mabel  Woodward, 
who  has  7  girls  from  the  night  school,  working  regularly,  and  a  detail  of  20  girls 
from  different  classes  in  the  normal  school,  each  one  day  in  the  week.  Here  the 
washing  is  done  for  about  80  persons— teachers  and  officers.  One  work  boy  is  in 
attendance  for  a  few  hours  on  Monday.  All  the  girls  receive  the  same  pay  as  in 
the  Students'  Laundry. 

The  Sewing  and  Tailoring  Department,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Miss 
M.  T.  Galpin,  with  Miss  Williamson,  assistant,  has  employed,  since  October,  1891, 
working  a  staff  of  20  girls  and  4  boys,  all  -night  school  students.  There  is  a  detail 
of  48  girls  from  the  normal  school,  who  work  two  days  in  the  week,  in  the  order 
assigned  to  their  respective  classes,  and  two  Indian  girls  who  work  half  days 
throughout  the  week.  These  are  employed  in  learning  tailoring,  shirt-making, 
dress-making,  besides  making  all  the  house  furnishings,  and  doing  the  school  mend- 
ing for  about  400  boys. 
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Miss  Galpin's  report  of  the  work  during  the  year,  from  April  1st,  1891,  to  April 
1st,  1892,  is— 


David  Kanuha,  a  Hawaiian  student,  as  head  tailor,  has  done  very  well  in  his 
trade,  and  has  instructed  the  boys  in  draughting  from  Butterick's  scale. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  in  this  department  is  the  boys'  mending.  The 
laundry  mending  of  400  boys  comes  in  on  Tuesday  and  is  kept  until  Friday.  Then 
on  Saturday  the  janitors  bring  the  cottage  mending,  as  it  is  called,  coats,  trowsers, 
etc.,  everything  which  active,  careless  boys  are  apt  to  rend  and  tear.  Those  in 
charge  think  that  this  work  has  been  better  done  this  year  than  ever  before  ;  they 
point  with  pride  to  some  exceedingly  good  darning  and  patching,  and  ladies  are 
often  asked  in  to  give  a  word  of  criticism  and  encouragement. 

The  numbers  have  kept  up  well  during  the  year,  only  one  girl  having  left  the 
work  class  to  enter  the  normal  school  junior  class. 

Four  of  the  staff  of  work  girls  are  employed  in  the  dress-making  department 
under  Mrs.  Mitchell.  They  are  learning  their  trade.  Two  have  worked  for  two 
years  and  will  finish  this  summer.  They  earn  about  75  cents  a  day.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
gives  lessons  in  draughting  from  Rood's  Magic  Scale  to  all  the  senior  girls  that  de- 
sire it ;  they  in  this  way  learn  to  make  their  own  dresses.  Their  teachers  notice 
the  effect  in  this  instruction  in  the  improved  fit  of  the  dresses  and  the  increased 
attention  to  the  effect  of  lines,  figures,  stripes,  etc. 

In  a  pleasant  little  cottage— the  Girls'  Holly  Tree  Inn — Miss  Julia  Williamson 
gives  lessons  in  cookery  to  24  colored  girls  who  come  to  her  in  four  classes,  each 
one  day  in  the  week  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  Here  they  learn  to  bake  and  roast 
and  boil  and  stew,  and  make  many  savory  dishes.  The  teaching  is  simple  and 
thorough.  The  utmost  economy  of  provision  and  neatness  of  preparation  and 
service  is  insisted  upon,  and  lessons  of  domestic  thrift  learned  here  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  lasting  benefit.  The  cakes,  biscuits,  and  pies  made  by  the  night  school  girls 
in  charge  of  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,  for  its  patrons,  and  sold  to  hungry,  merry  girls  at 
moderate  prices,  go  far  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  materials. 

The  Girls'  Garden  will  give  pleasant  employment  to  forty  night-school  girls, 
who  will  have  charge  of  twenty  square  flower-beds.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lowe,  they  will  raise  simple,  easily-cultivated  flowers  for  their  own  enjoyment, 
working  at  odds  and  ends  of  time  which  can  be  spared  from  their  regular  occupa- 
tions.   No  attempt  will  be  made  this  year  to  raise  vegetables. 

At  the  Whittier  School,  where  three  hundred  little  ones  receive  primary  instruc- 
tion, the  cooking  class,  taught  by  Miss  Howe,  began  its  second  year's  work  on  the 
first  of  November.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  it  was  possible  to  have  but  one 
class  a  week,  instead  of  three  as  last  year,  so  twelve  girls  were  appointed,  increas- 
ing the  number  by  four.  The  girls  vary  in  age  from  ten  to  eighteen,  and  take 
hold  of  the  work  well,  showing  their  interest  by  trying  various  recipes  at  home, 
and  reporting  to  the  class  the  degree  of  success  attained. 

A  small  donation  which  has  recently  been  received  from  Miss  Emily  Hunting- 
ton, of  New  York,  who  introduced  the  work  here,  and  through  whom  it  is  still 
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supported,  will  enable  the  present  class  to  have  two  lessons  a  week  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Indian  Girls,  37—  Winona  Household  of  thirty-seven  Indian  girls,  under  the 
care  of  Miss  J.  E.  Richards.  Here  the  industrial  training  is  chiefly  educational, 
rather  than  remunerative,  and  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
A.  Seymour,  Miss  Townsend,  and  Miss  Washington. 

Each  Indian  girl  does  her  own  sewing,  washing  and  mending,  scrubs  and  sweeps 
her  own  room,  and  takes  care  of  all  of  her  personal  belongings.  The  care  of  the 
halls  and  corridors  is  allotted  among  the  girls,  and  the  spacious  assembly  hall  and 
chapel  of  Winona  is  kept  neat  and  orderly  by  the  willing  hands. 

They  take  care  of  the  teachers'  rooms,  and  for  so  doing  are  paid  a  small  sum, 
and  they  also  receive  a  small  allowance,  to  teach  them  the  careful  use  of  money 
for  themselves.  This  allowance  varies  according  to  the  willingness  and  ability 
they  show  in  household  duties,  and  negligence  in  the  care  of  clothing,  which  in- 
volves loss,  must  be  made  good  from  this  sum.  Winona  Laundry  is  a  busy  scene 
on  the  days  when,  by  "tens,"  the  girls  are  washing  and  ironing,  merrily  singing 
and  talking,  while  Miss  Washington  superintends  their  work.  They  exhibit  their 
simple  print  dresses  and  spotless  underwear,  made,  as  well  as  washed  and  ironed, 
by  their  own  hands,  with  pardonable  pride.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  watch  them 
choosing  their  new  spring  gowns  from  an  assortment  of  bright-colored  percales, 
just  received  for  their  use.  Each  girl  is  allowed  two  new  dresses,  though  some 
have  decided  to  take  the  value  of  one  in  new  material  for  underwear,  which  they 
are  especially  desirous  of  having  very  nice.  There  taste  in  dress  is  well  guided* 
for,  while  they  choose  what  they  like,  only  simple,  refined  patterns,  with  well 
contrasted  and  harmonizing  colors,  are  provided,  and  no  choice  can  go  astray. 

In  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  "  Indian  Reservation,"  Miss  Washington  superin- 
tends cooking  classes,  where  the  object  is  to  teach  the  girls  to  make  the  most  out 
of  very  plain  and  simple  materials.  Having  in  view  their  return  to  conditions  of 
life  where  household  appliances  are  few  and  means  small,  they  are  given  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents  a  week,  out  of  which  three  suppers  must  be  provided  each  week  for 
three  girls  and  their  teacher.  They  are  now  learning  to  cook  dinners,  and  so  have 
sometimes  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents  given  for  this  purpose.  Milk,  flour,  and 
fuel  are  given  by  the  school.  In  the  little  three-room  cottage,  the  girls  meet  for 
their  lessons  in  fire-making,  table-setting,  dish-washing,  <kc.  Not  the  least  impor- 
tant is  the  responsibility  of  each  girl  for  her  own  supper,  the  entertainment  of  her 
guest,  and  presiding  at  the  table.  Difficult  as  it  may  appear  to  provide  variety 
with  this  small  sum,  the  girls  succeed  very  well.  Muffins,  corn  bread,  oat  meal, 
eggs  in  various  forms,  hash,  codfish,  potatoes  in  different  ways,  make  up  a  suffi- 
ciently varied  bill  of  fare.  They  even  make  nice  little  pats  of  butter  of  their  own 
churning,  worked  out  in  the  churn  made  by  one  of  the  Indian  boys.  To  the  boys' 
skill  in  wood-working  they  also  owe  their  rolling-pin.  They  keep  their  house- 
hold accounts  carefully,  and  are  very  proud  of  their  success  in  uniting  comfort 
with  economy.  The  Indian  girls  are  also  members  of  the  regular  cooking  classes 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Williamson.  An  Indian  woman  must  also  know  how  to 
drive  a  nail  in  the  right  place,  and  to  hit  it  squarely  on  the  head.  She  should  be 
able  to  make  a  box,  a  table,  a  book-shelf,  if  she  want.,  to  have  her  Hampton  sur- 
roundings about  her ;  she  must  know  how  to  put  in  a  pane  of  glass,  for  she  lives 
in  a  tepee  no  longer,  and  if  the  men  are  off  "  rounding  up,"  or  in  the  fields  at 
work,  she  must  attend  to  domestic  repairs.  So  Miss  Park  instructs  five  classes  of 
five  Indian  girls  each  in  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  carpenter's  trade,  as  else- 
where mentioned. 
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Colored  Boys,  430. — The  roll  of  colored  boys  gives  430  as  the  regular  force  for  the 
year — a  total,  with  223  girls,  of  633  colored  student  boarders  in  the  school,  and 
attending  either  day  or  night  classes. 

The  duties  of  the  Household  Department,  which  devolve  upon  the  boys,  are  in 
the  Students'  Boarding  Department  and  the  Teachers'  Home,  which  comes  next  on 
our  list. 

In  the  Students'  Boarding  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Tit- 
low,  provision  is  made  for  a  small  army  of  over  six  hundred  students.  Thirty- 
three  tables  are  daily  spread  with  abundant  though  simple  food.  While  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  must  be  strictly  regarded,  the  aim  is  to  provide  as  much  variety 
as  possible.  Any  reasonable  suggestion  of  change  is  complied  with,  and  the  stu- 
dents understand  that  their  comfort  is  carefully  considered. 

Thirty-five  waiters  from  the  Normal  School  manage  to  discharge  the  table  ser- 
vice with  the  greatest  celerity  combined  with  punctuality  at  study  hours  and  reci- 
tations. Two  pantry  boys  have  charge  of  the  sweeping  and  putting  the  dining- 
rooms  in  order  after  each  meal,  when  the  dishes  have  been  washed  by  the  seventy- 
nine  girls  detailed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Special  Diet  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Judson,  and  here  all 
students  who  are  weak,  ailing,  and  whose  appetites  do  not  relish  their  usual  robust 
fare,  are  sent  by  the  doctor  for  a  term  of  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be. 
More  than  twenty-five  Indian  girls  and  boys  take  one  or  more  meals  here  every 
day.  There  are  two  tables — one  for  the  girls,  the  other  for  boys — seating  respec- 
tively sixteen  and  twenty-five.  Two  girls  from  the  Night  School  are  here  every 
day,  and  one  boy  waiter  from  the  Normal  School  two  days  in  the  week.  They 
serve  the  tables  and  carry  out  meals  to  the  different  buildings.  During  the 
month  of  February,  when  la  grippe  reigned  supreme,  3,886  meals  were  sent  out  to 
the  hospitals  and  dormitories. 

The  Teachers'  Home,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Gore  and  Miss  Thorne, 
has  its  own  kitchen  and  dining-room,  where  daily  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
family  of  80.  The  regular  force  employed  includes  nine  day  school  boys  who  act 
as  waiters,  coming  in  only  at  meals,  and  ten  night  students.  These  latter  are  on 
duty  all  day  from  6  A.  M.,  and  usually  have  a  recess  of  t  wo  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
two  days  each  week.  Four  are  employed  in  the  pantry  and  two  in  the  dining- 
room  as  carver  and  assistant ;  and  the  other  four  are  cooks,  one  being  head  waiter, 
and  always  holding  his  position  for  a  year. 

No  regular  help  is  employed  from  outside  in  the  Teachers'  Home.  An  occa- 
sional woman  for  house-cleaning,  but  Normal  School  boys  do  much  of  that  on 
their  work  days,  attending  to  halls,  stairways,  windows,  etc.  The  care  of  teachers' 
rooms  devolves  upon  fifty  girls,  the  few  gentlemen  being  cared  for  by  boys,  and 
pay,  $2  a  month,  is  charged  to  the  Teachers'  Home  labor  bill. 

The  most  rigid  economy  is  practiced  in  this  spacious,  well-equipped  kitchen,  as 
well  as  in  the  Students'  Department,  where  cooking  is  done  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
boys  are  willing,  efficient  workers  under  capable  direction.  They  learn  valuable 
habits  of  promptness  and  regularity,  and  are  taught  to  prepare  wholesome,  nour- 
ishing food  in  sufficient  variety  and  attractiveness  to  tempt  tired,  hard-working 
people.  Every  scrap  is  utilized  to  its  full  extent,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a 
loop-hole  of  waste  where  want  can  possibly  creep  in. 

The  Boys'  Holly-Tree  Inn,  where  the  boys  go  for  a  quiet,  pleasant  half  hour  to 
enjoy  a  little  change  of  scene  and  a  friendly  bit  and  sup  together,  keeps  three  boys 
on  duty — two  as  waiters  from  the  day  and  night  classes,  respectively,  and  an  ex- 
student  as  cook. 
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Indian  Boys,  91. — The  Indian  boys  are  giving  very  thorough  technical  instruction 
in  the  use  of  carpenters',  wheelwrights'  and  blacksmiths'  tools,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  make  and  repair  everything  that  their  knowledge  of  civilized  life 
will  make  essential  on  their  return  home,  where  at  a  distance  from  towns  they 
will  be  thrown  on  their  own  skill  and  resources.  Each  Indian  boy  receives  this 
technical  outfit.  He  may  choose  any  trade  that  he  prefers,  and  pursue  it  in  the 
Training  Shops  and  other  departments,  or  he  may  take  the  course  in  agriculture. 

The  number  of  Indian  boys  enrolled  on  the  first  of  November  was  ninety-one ; 
which,  with  the  thirty-seven  Indian  girls,  makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Indian  pupils. 

Training  Shops. — Under  this  head  fall  the  harness  shop,  shoe  shop,  paint  shop 
and  tin  shop. 

The  Harness  Shop  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Gaddis,  now  foreman  in 
the  very  place  where  he  learned  his  trade.  He  employs  six  Indians  and  three 
colored  boys.  Of  the  Indians,  three  are  half-day  boys,  working  one-half  of  every 
day,  while  three  work  two  days  in  the  week.  The  fine  work  produced  by  this 
shop  during  the  year  has  been  four  sets  of  double,  six  of  single  brass  and  nickel- 
mounted  express  harness,  to  the  order  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  shop  has  produced,  on  private  orders  from  Washington 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  one  set  of  double  carriage  harness  and  three  sets  of 
good  buggy  harness,  besides  ten  sets  of  common  buggy  harness.  It  has  also  done 
a  reasonable  amount  of  repair  work  and  carriage  trimming. 

The  Shoe  Shop,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  foreman,  a  former  student 
who  learned  his  trade  in  the  shop,  employs  five  Indian  boys  and  eight  colored 
students.  Of  the  Indians,  three  work  six  half  days  in  the  week,  and  two  work 
two  full  days,  while  of  the  colored  boys,  six  are  regular  apprentices,  attending  the 
night  classes,  and  two  Normal  School  students  work  two  days  each  week.  Of  the 
latter,  one  has  learned  his  trade,  and  is  a  competent  workman. 

The  shop  has  made,  since  June  1st,  1891,  one  thousand  and  sixty  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  has  repaired  three  thousand  and  ninety  pairs  of  the  students'  and  officers', 
besides  doing  a  great  deal  of  new  and  repair  work  on  outside  orders.  The  work 
is  of  good  quality,  and  the  boys  are  interested  and  diligent. 

The  paint  shop,  under  Mr.  J.  F.  La  Crosse,  foreman,  employs  six  Indian  boys  on 
half  time,  eight  Indians  two  days  each  week,  and  three  colored  students— two  on 
full  time,  and  one  working  two  days  a  week.  All  the  new  work  that  is  made 
in  the  "farm  shops"  is  finished  here  as  well  as  what  conies  from  the  H.  I.  Works 
and  the  Huntington  Annex.  All  the  kalsomining,  paper  hanging,  varnishing 
new  furniture,  and  upholstering  necessary  for  the  school,  has  been  done  by  this 
department.  The  Wheelbarrow  Shop  contains  barrows  and  wheels  of  brilliant 
colors,  undergoing  treatment,  as  the  first  step  towards  carriage  painting.  In  the 
storehouse  are  a  farm  wagon  and  three  grocery  wagons  painted  by  the  boys  of 
this  shop.  The  stripes  on  one  grocery  wagon  are  done  as  by  an  expert,  and  are 
the  work  of  the  colored  day  student.  The  Indian  hoys  are  steady  workers,  and 
will  make  good  mechanics.  All  do  well.  "  Regular  as  an  eight-day  clock,"  says 
Mr.  La  Crosse  of  one,  "he  takes  instruction  and  profits  by  it." 

The  Tin  Shop,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Woodward,  foreman,  has  had, 
-mce  October  1st,  two  colored  students  on  regular  work  ;  one  is  a  night  student, 
and  works  every  day,  receiving  ten  dollars  a  month;  the  second  has  finished  his 
three  years'  apprenticeship,  taughl  his  middle  year,  and  is  now  a  senior,  working 
two  days  a  week  at  his  trade.  lie  receives  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  day. 
One  Indian,  who  worked  well  all  through  the  summer,  having  resumed  all  studies 
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in  the  Normal  School,  October  1st,  and  being  janitor  of  the  wigwam,  works  in  the 
shop  on  and  off,  as  his  duty  permits.  There  is  constant  repair  work  to  be  done 
for  the  school,  and  all  the  tinware  of  the  household  is  here  made  as  good  as  new. 

The  work  on  the  school  buildings  during  the  year  has  comprised  roofing  the 
Rose  and  Hemenway  cottages,  two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  of  roofing  for  the 
H.  I.  Works,  and  hot-air  piping  for  the  saw-mill ;  tinning  the  roof  of  the  students' 
laundry  and  connections,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  of  roofing  for  the  bone 
house,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  on  the  boiler  house  of  engineering  depart- 
ment, tin-roofing  the  new  slaughter  house,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  of 
roofing  for  an  outside  order  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Knitting  Room,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Gilman,  the  treasurer  of 
the  school,  is  directly  superintended  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  foreman,  and  employs 
eleven  colored  boys.  Of  these,  four  are  night  students,  working  on  full  time ;  one 
works  one-half  of  each  day,  and  goes  to  day  and  night  classes,  being  in  the  Pas- 
tor's class,  and  six  are  Normal  School  students,  who  work  two  days  each  week. 

This  department  knits  mittens  entirely,  and  works  on  contract  for  Pratt  &  Co., 
of  Boston.  The  daily  tale,  when  the  whole  working  force  is  on  duty,  is  forty 
dozen,  and  the  average  make  in  a  year  about  ten  thousand  dozens.  Yarn  is  sup- 
plied, and  the  school  furnishes  machines  and  labor  for  its  share.  The  work  is 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  a  good  worker  can  make  three  and  one-half  dozens  a  day, 
which  nets  him  eighty  cents,  thus  making  him  twenty  dollars  a  month,  ten  dol- 
lars of  which  pays  his  board,  the  rest  going  to  his  credit,  and  forming  an  entering 
fund  for  the  Normal  School,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  year's  labor,  when  two 
days'  work  a  week  must  suffice  him. 

This  branch  of  work  has  been  established  for  the -purpose  of  giving  remunera- 
tive labor  to  the  unskilled  hands  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  school,  and  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  already  over-stocked  shops,  where  others  are  learn- 
ing the  trades. 

Trie  Printing  Office,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Betts,  employs  nine  colored  students, 
six  Indians,  and  an  outside  working  force  of  five  colored  graduates  and  ex-stu- 
dents, and  five  white  assistants.  The  work  has  varied  little  from  the  last  report. 
There  has  been  some  local  competition,  but  the  results  on  the  whole  have  been 
satisfactory,  The  Visitors'  Guides  to  Hampton  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  are  printed 
here ;  also  the  Home  Bulletin,  which  is  largely  sold  on  the  news  stands  of  Old 
Point  and  Hampton.  The  William  and  Mary  College  bi-monthly  is  issued  in  very 
good  style.  The  office  does  a  great  deal  of  general  mercantile  printing,  all  the 
bills  of  fare  for  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  much  miscellaneous  work,  besides  the 
regular  printing  of  the  Southern  Workman  and  Hampton  School  Record. 

The  colored  students  are  on  apprenticeships  of  four  years,  and  earn  ten  dollars 
a  month  the  first  year,  twelve  dollars  the  second,  fourteen  dollars  the  next,  and 
seventeen  the  last.  The  Indians  are  paid  from  twenty-five  cents  to  seventy-five 
cents  a  day,  according  to  their  ability. 

The  demand  for  skilled  and  competent  printers  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Mr.  Betts  has  had  application  from  at  least  four  different  parties  for  men  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  offices.  He  had  none  whom  he  could  spare  that  were  far 
enough  advanced.  When  apprentices  go  out  at  the  end  of  four  years,  they  are 
thoroughly  qualified.  This  office  gives  no  technical,  amateur  training,  but  makes 
regular  printers,  who  are  all  the  time  doing  the  work  of  a  first-class  printing  office. 
The  Indians  come  in  only  two  days  a  week,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  plain  type- 
setting.  The  exception  in  favor  of  technical  training  is  made  with  them  because 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  close  confinement,    Two  Indians  who 
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learned  the  rudiments  of  the  trade  here  are  now  working  in  the  Cambridge  Press, 
and  several  who  left  here  with  but  little  knowledge  have  gone  into  small  offices 
out  West.  Thomas  Mann,  a  colored  graduate,  is  at  the  head  of  the  printing  de- 
partment of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School.  The  writer  met  him  there,  as  well  as 
several  other  Hampton  graduates,  who,  as  teachers  in  charge  of  various  industrial 
departments,  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  Alma  Mater.  Principal  Washington 
speaks  of  his  head  printer  in  the  highest  terms.  He  is  pushing  and  energetic, 
and  the  work  of  the  office  is  so  well  done  that  it  commands  a  great  deal  of  out- 
side custom. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  as  an  agricultural  college,  receiving  aid  from  the 
State  and  from  the  National  Government,  to  provide  ample  facilities  for  the  study 
of  practical  and  experimental  agriculture. 

The  actual  labor  on  the  farms,  under  competent  superintendence,  covers  the  first 
head,  and  regular  instruction  in  the  lecture  room  with  experimental  demonstration 
in  the  open  air,  are  intended  to  embrace  the  second. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hatch,  of  the  Maine  State  College,  has  had  charge  of  this  latter  de- 
partment since  January,  1891.  During  the  past  winter,  forty  minute  weekly  lec- 
tures have  been  given  to  a  class  of  about  40  seniors  in  the  normal  school,  and  three 
seniors,  who  could  spare  the  time,  have  met  their  teacher  on  Monday  afternoons  for 
general  talks  on  agricultural  science  and  some  instruction  in  special  lines  of  work. 
This  is  apart  from  the  practical  training  received  by  the  boys  regularly  employed 
in  farm  labor 

Lectures  on  agricultural  science  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  at  the 
Gloucester  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Cappahoosic,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va., 
and  there  has  been  a  class  under  instruction  in  the  Indian  Department  of  Hamp- 
ton School. 

Last  year  tri-weekly  lectures  were  given  to  150  seniors  and  middlers,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  increase  the  working  power  and  efficiency 
of  this  department.  The  lectures  this  winter  have  dwelt  upon  elementary  geology, 
formation  of  soils,  and  plant-growth,  but  from  thence  is  a  far  cry  to  agricultural 
science.  And  it  would  seem  that  for  an  intending  farmer,  who  ought  to  become  as 
intelligently  versed  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  actual  working  of  his  craft, 
one  period  a  day  during  the  whole  senior  year  would  not  be  at  all  too  much  to  de- 
vote to  the  science  of  land-tillage,  whose  dignity  and  importance  needs  greatly  to 
be  magnified  in  the  sight  of  those  who  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  farmer's  life  a 
mere  make-shift,  only  to  be  chosen  where  ability  for  trades  is  wanting. 

The  Negro's  social  instincts  draw  him  to  manufacturing  centres,  where  a  trade 
will  bring  him  ample  support,  and  he  is  prone  to  regard  agriculture  as  a  revision 
to  former  conditions  of  poverty  and  depressing  labor  among  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded of  his  own  people,  while  the  Indian,  both  by  nature  and  tradition,  is  averse 
to  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  he  quicklv  feels  the  strain  of  long-continued,  ardu- 
ous labor  in  this  as  in  other  occupations. 

Both  these  races  need  to  be  imbued  with  an  intelligent  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true  worth  of  this  much  despised  calling;  need  to  be  taught  that  the 
greatness  of  the  land  depends  as  much  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  farmers  as  on 
the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen ;  that  to  rule  well  and  work  well,  a  man  must 
be  fed  well,  and  that  he  who  sows  a  crop  by  brains  reaps  a  double  harvest. 
They  must  learn  to  see  the  wonders  working  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  world 
around  them,  and  to  feel  that  the  man  who  walks  close  to  nature  in  daily 
reverent  striving  to  learn  her  secrets  and  obey  her  laws,  shall  inherit  "the 
precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the 
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fullness  thereof."  Thus  they  will  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  gain  stores  of 
health  and  strength,  which  will  be  even  as  abundant  a  harvest  as  that  which  their 
willing  arms  have  wrested  from  the  soil  which  their  careful  labor  has  made  a 
fruitful  land. 

To  this  end  has  been  and  will  be  directed  the  efforts  of  Hampton  in  this  branch 
of  teaching,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  realize  that  the  good  old  days  when  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  spun,  will  now  as  then  make  the  true  gentleman. 

The  Greenhouse,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hatch,  employs  one  regular  work  stu- 
dent, who  is  detached  from  the  day  school  and  is  doing  his  middle  year  work  in 
the  night  school. 

New  stands  with  slate  bottoms  have  been  put  in  this  year,  and  the  greenhouse 
stock  has  been  largely  increased.  The  sales  during  the  month  of  March  exceeded 
the  total  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Cut  flowers  are  sold  largely  to  visi- 
tors, and  from  $10  to  $12  a  week  has  been  made  in  this  way  on  the  pier  at  Old 
Point,  the  monopoly  of  a  Washington  florist  forbidding  sales  inside  the  Hygeia 
Hotel.  Last  summer,  double  blue  and  white  violets  were  set  out  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  ever  before,  and  have  flowered  finely;  2,000  plants  were  sold  before 
Christmas.  During  the  height  of  their  bloom,  the  violets  picked  for  sale  averaged 
from  2,000  to  3,000,  sometimes  4,000  a  week.  They  are  shipped  to  florists  in  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  and  also  sold  by  retail.  The  sale  of  plants,  vegetables,  etc., 
started  by  the  greenhouse,  is  also  an  important  item. 

The  Home  Farm,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howe,  is  in  charge  of  two  graduate 
foremen,  Mr.  Geo.  Davis  and  Mr.  John  Evans.  The  former  is  farm  assistant  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  Indian  boys.  This  farm  employs  fifteen  colored 
students  that  work  all  the  year  and  attend  night  school,  and  a  detail  from  the  nor- 
mal school  of  twenty-five  colored  and  twenty-two  Indian  boys.  The  colored  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  five  squads,  each  having  a  regular  work  day,  while  the 
Indians  work  half  a  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half.  The  Hemenway  farm, 
four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  is  worked  by  nine  students,  under  direction  of  J.  C. 
Jourdan,  a  graduate,  who  is  also  the  night  school  teacher  of  the  boys  employed  on 
this  farm. 

Mr.  Howe  reports  very  good  crops  for  last  year  on  both  farms,  the  loss  of  nine 
three-year-old  colts  on  the  home  farm,  from  spinal  meningits,  being  the  chief  dis- 
couragement. The  home  farm  has  in  twelve  acres  of  Irish  potatoes,  five  of 
cabbage  and  onions,  seven  acres  of  early  peas,  seven  of  sweet  potatoes,  eight  of 
oats,  four  of  peas  and  oats  for  soiling  cattle,  seventeen  of  oats  seeded  to  clover  and 
red  top,  twenty-four  of  clover  and  orchard  grass,  ten  of  corn,  six  of  fodder  corn, 
two  of  kale  and  spinach,  and  the  balance  of  110  acres  in  orchard,  small  fruit,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  The  students  gain  here  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
raising  and  care  of  garden  vegetables  and  general  farm  work.  After  early  potatoes, 
peas,  etc.,  have  been  gathered,  fodder  corn  for  ensilage  follows,  to  fill  two  tubs  of 
150  tons  each.  By  this  supply  fifty  head  of  cattle  can  be  carried  over  with  one 
feed  of  hay  each  day. 

A  new  slaughter-house,  asked  for  last  year,  and  built  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  one  of  the  school  trustees,  is  very  convenient,  having  in 
connection  with  it  two  steam  kettles  for  rendering  tallow  and  boiling  bones — bone 
dust  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  this  and  the  Hemenway  farm— and  over  thirty  tons 
of  bones  have  been  ground  for  this  purpose. 

The  Hemenway  farm  reports  this  spring  sowing  as  110  acres  of  corn,  110  acres 
of  grass  and  clover,  98  of  oats,  6  of  garden  vegetables,  24  acres  of  poor  land  sowed 
with  cow  peas  to  be  turned  under  to  improve  the  land,  and  the  balance  of  the  550 
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acres  in  pasture.  The  grain  and  hay  is  fed  to  stock  on  the  place,  except  what  is 
sold  to  the  normal  school  farm.  The  farm  is  steadily  improving  in  productiveness. 
It  is  divided  into  five  fields  or  "  cuts  "  for  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  aim  is  to  get 
each  to  grow  good  grass. 

The  total  amount  of  stock  on  both  consists  of  fifty-two  horses,  mules,  and  colts ; 
eighty-four  cattle  and  young  stock  ;  100  sheep  and  lambs  ;  175  hogs  and  pigs,  and 
about  200  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  chickens. 

The  farm  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops,  under  the  farm  superintendence, 
are  managed  by  two  competent  foremen — Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Milton,  the  latter  a 
graduate.  In  these  shops  an  average  of  eighteen  boys  have  been  employed  during 
the  winter.  Thirteen  night  students  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  all  the  Indians 
work  half  a  day  each  week,  save  one  boy,  who  takes  but  two  work  days.  The 
average  payment  by  the  hour  is  six  cents.  Much  of  the  work  is  made  on  order, 
and  if  occasionally  a  little  is  made  for  stock,  it  does  not  remain  long. 

Twenty -four  pairs  of  cart  wheels,  sixteen  new  farm  carts,  six  top  market  wagons, 
one  dairy  wagon,  one  platform  spring  three-ton  truck  delivery  wagon,  and  one 
spring  dray  have  been  made  and  sold  at  good  prices,  and  one  more  of  the  latter 
vehicles  is  being  made  on  order.  For  the  spring  trade  there  is  a  good  supply  on 
hand  ;  besides  twenty-six  pairs  of  cart  wheels,  there  are  seven  new  market  wagons 
and  eight  farm  carts.  In  fine  work,  two  buggies  and  two  light  driving  wagons,  in 
antique  oak,  are  nearly  finished.  The  fine  oak  cart  on  exhibition  in  Marshall  Hall 
was  made  for  the  Eichmond  Exposition  last  October.  The  shops  are  very  busy 
in  summer  on  repair  work ;  in  this  line  seven  new  cart  bodies  have  been  made. 
In  winter  the  work  is  mainly  in  new  stock  for  orders. 

In  the  blacksmith  shop,  under  Mr.  Milton,  all  the  horseshoeing  and  repair  work 
necessary  for  the  two  farms  is  done,  with  a  generous  supply  of  outside  custom. 
Work  in  these  shops  was  never  more  satisfactory,  and  all  are  doing  well  and 
showing  great  interest  in  their  trades. 

The  engineering  department,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  Vaiden,  furnishes 
power  for  the  Huntington  Industrial  Works,  Pierce  machine  shop,  printing  office, 
gas  works,  laundry  engine,  and  supplies  steam  heat  to  all  the  school  buildings. 
The  plant  consists  of  four  upright,  three  horizontal,  and  two  water  tube  boilers. 
The  latter  two  are  of  fine  make,  and  the  Supervisor  desires  to  do  away  with  Nos. 
2  and  3  of  the  upright  boilers  and  to  substitute  a  battery  of  B.  W.  boilers,  which 
are  expensive,  but  well  worth  their  price  in  the  end. 

Nine  colored  night  school  students  are  employed  by  this  department  and  sixteen 
outside  hands,  of  whom  one  is  an  ex-student.  Three  students  are  allotted  to  the 
general  repair  work,  including  steam,  water  and  gas.  Two  students  take  charge- 
of  the  fine  engines,  Mr.  Huntington's  gift  to  the  works  bearing  his  name. 

One  student  works  as  stoker  in  the  fire-room.  Here  are  employed  four  outside 
men  by  day  and  two  by  night,  in  wheeling  loads  of  sawdust  and  slabs.  By  day 
five  outside  men  are  employed  as  firemen,  and  during  the  winter  months  four  are 
on  duty  at  night,  making  a  total  of  nine  outside  day  hands  and  six  outside  night 
hands,  including  the  rollers  of  fuel.  To  this  must  be  added  the  ex-^tudent,  who 
works  about  half  a  day,  sometimes  six  to  seven  hours,  being  on  duty  elsewhere  on 
the  grounds.  Mr.  Vaiden  is  trying  to  work  in  a  mechanical  stoker  for  feeding  the 
fires,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  much  outside  labor ;  he  feels  that  much  of  the 
outside  assistance,  at  present  necessary,  could  be  dispensed  with  if  he  could  secure 
this  machine,  also  the  service  of  two  or  three  more  good  working  boys. 

The  mill  supplies  slabs  and  sawdust  to  the  fires  of  the  engineering  department, 
which  for  this  food  provision  returns  the  motive  power  of  the  Huntington  Indus- 
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trial  Works,  a  system  of  give  and  take,  in  which  neither  party  remains  the  debtor, 
and  there  is  the.  minimum  of  waste  and  greatest  economy  of  resources.  When 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  from  the  mill,  the  furnaces  need  not  use  an  ounce 
of  coal. 

There  are  two  rooms  for  the  storage  of  surplus  sawdust,  and  when  the  stock  of 
slabs  runs  short,  there  is  a  ten  or  twelve  days'  supply  of  light  fuel  from  this 
magazine.  Yet,  even  with  this,  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  in  the  mill  supply 
this  winter,  owing  to  the  detention  of  rafts  through  stress  of  weather,  and  much 
coal  has  been  used  in  consequence. 

The  gas  house,  belonging  to  this  department,  employs  two  boys  and  two  outside 
hands.  Here  they  attend  to  making  gas,  puorping  water  into  tanks,  making  soap 
for  laundry  use,  etc.  The  laundry  engine  requires  the  constant  service  of  one 
night  student. 

The  regular  and  general  repair  work  has  been  done  this  winter.  Changes  which 
may  extend  through  a  year  or  two  are  planned  for  the  steam  heating  apparatus. 

The  work  of  the  Pierce  machine  shop,  Mr.  E.  O.  Goodridge,  Superintendent, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  First.  Rough  jobs  of  filing  and  chipping,  and 
general  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  hand  tools,  including  the  use  of  the 
machines  of  the  shop.  Second.  Drill  work — cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel 
drilling,  counter-suckings,  reaming  and  tapering  holes ;  lathe  work — making  plain 
shafts,  threadings  of  all  kinds  on  steel  and  iron,  and  tempering  taps  and  dies. 
Third.  Planer  work — all  flat  working  bearings  of  machines,  such  as  lathes,  tenon- 
ing machines,  boring  machines,  and  any  of  the  machines  found  in  the  shops. 

On  the  first  floor  six  colored  boys  are  employed,  all  regular  apprentices,  night 
school  students.  Each  boy  has  the  care  of  the  engine  for  a  time  during  his  course. 
During  the  past  year  some  very  good  work  has  been  done  in  making  taps  and 
dies,  reamers,  &c.  The  repair  work  on  the  school  engines  has  given  the  boys  a 
remarkably  good  chance  of  practical  instruction  by  which  they  have  profited. 

An  intelligent  student,  who  has  nearly  learned  his  trade,  said  to  the  writer : 
"  When  anything  is  broken  in  the  shop,  or  brought  in  for  repairs,  Mr.  Goodridge 
makes  a  drawing  of  it  as  it  should  be,  and  if  it  is  composed  of  different  pieces,  he 
draws  all  the  pieces  and  then  the  whole,  so  the  boys  can  understand  how  to  make 
it.    We  have  to  learn  the  language  of  the  pen." 

All  the  steam,  gas  and  water  piping  of  the  many  buildings  has  hitherto  been 
put  in  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  boys  of  the  machine  shop,  but  now  the  engineer- 
ing department  has  taken  up  this  branch  of  the  work. 

On  the  second  floor,  called  the  carpenter  shop,  the  manufacture  of  wheelbarrows 
and  trucks  has  been  continued.  It  has  employed  during  the  year,  seven  Indians 
and  one  colored  boy,  besides  three  regular  outside  white  hands.  Three  Indians 
work  half  days  of  every  day ;  two  work  two  days  each  week,  and  two  work  every 
day,  as  does  also  the  colored  student.  The  two  Indians,  New  York  Oneidas,  who 
are  on  hand  every  day,  are  working  their  way  through,  and  receive  no  Govern- 
ment aid.  They  are  thoroughly  learning  their  trade,  and  receive  seventy-five 
cents  a  day,  the  same  as  work  students.  Last  year,  a  brother  of  one  of  these 
worked  at  lathe-turning,  and  the  instruction  he  received  was  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  which  has  gained  him  his  present  excellent  position  in  the  Edison 
General  Electric  Company,  at  Schenectady,  where  he  is  employed  on  lathe  work 
in  the  pattern  room.  Another  ex-Indian  student  learned  while  he  was  hereto 
make  wheels  as  well  as  any  journeyman,  and  did  a  full  man's  work. 

Any  of  the  articles  produced  by  the  boys  could  be  bought  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  be  made,  but  this  work  is  all  for  the  sake  of  their  thorough  technical 
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and  practical  instruction.  The  work  on  trucks  and  barrows  gives  a  knowledge  of 
hand  and  machine  labor  on  wood,  and  affords  a  greater  variety  of  practical  train- 
ing than  any  other  single  department,  giving  also  to  the  boys  of  the  paint  shop  an 
excellent  opportunity,  as  the  painting  of  wheelbarrows  is  the  first  step  towards 
carriage  painting.  The  axles  for  the  trucks  are  turned  and  the  wheel  bored  below, 
in  the  machine  shop.  During  the  early  part  of  April,  seventy-two  baggage  trucks,, 
taken  from  the  raw  material,  and  completed  within  the  space  of  one  week,  were 
shipped  on  a  New  York  order  for  South  America,  and  a  dozen  more  are  on  hand 
now  for  Richmond. 

The  iron  work  for  these  useful  articles  is  made  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  under 
the  same  direction.  Here  quite  a  variety  of  work  is  done  in  iron  and  steel,  includ- 
ing general  repair  work,  rafting  gear  for  logs,  wheel  tires,  wheelbarrow  braces, 
truck  work,  both  new  and  repair,  plough  work  for  the  Hampton  Manufacturing 
Company,  for  export  trade,  and  all  the  tool  work  required  for  the  shops. 

The  students  in  the  machine  shop,  as  well  as  all  the  trade  boys,  have  instruction 
in  mechanical  drawing  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Small,  a  graduate  in  the  course  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  of  the  Maine  State  College.  One  class,  of  which  three  colored 
boys  and  one  Indian  are  from  the  machine  shop,  meets  him  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  three  hours,  and  one  class  in  the  night  school  works  under  his  direction  for 
two  hours  every  Friday  night.  After  a  year's  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing, 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  drawing  instruments  by  making  five  plates  of  geo- 
metrical problems,  all  of  which  are  given  some  practical  application  for  the  pur- 
pose of  easily  and  firmly  memorizing.  This  once  thoroughly  accomplished,  then 
follows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  points,  lines,  planes  and  solids.  From  this  point 
there  is  only  one  way  to  proceed,  and  that  is  to  specialize  the  course,  making  as 
many  sub-divisions  as  there  are  trades.  For  a  machinist,  the  course  includes 
planes,  projections,  and  cross  sections,  first  of  the  simple  mechanical  constructions, 
such  as  valves  of  different  makes  and  the  smaller  machines  of  the  shops,  then  en- 
gine lathes,  milling  machines,  etc. 

In  a  regular  mechanical  engineering  course,  it  takes  twelve  weeks  of  free-hand 
drawing,  working  two  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  and  then  to  accomplish  five 
plates  of  geometrical  drawings,  twelve  weeks  more,  at  three  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week.  The  now  necessarily  limited  drawing  periods  do  not  enable  the  students 
to  attain  the  higher  work  mapped  out  for  the  machinist's  course.  It  would  seem 
well,  if  possible,  to  limit  the  output  of  production  in  order  to  gain  at  least  two 
entire  half  days  for  this  teaching,  which  should  include  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions about  machinery. 

The  Huntington  Industrial  Works,  of  which  Mr.  Albert  Howe  is  manager  and 
Mr.  James  Brinson  superintendent,  present  a  very  busy  and  animated  appearance. 

The  improvements  and  additions  which  have  been  made,  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  now  enable  us  to  give  the  students  employed  by  the 
works  a  complete  education  in  all  the  modern  wTays  of  wood-working,  from  the 
sawing  of  the  rough  timber  from  the  log  to  the  complete  carpenter  and  cabinet 
work.  The  works  have  in  their  employ  forty-four  night  students,  who  work  every 
day,  and  twenty  day  students,  who  work  two  days  each  week.  All  the  students 
are  colored.  There  are  thirty-seven  outside  hands,  and  of  these  thirty-one  are 
colored,  three  of  them  being  ex-students. 

The  Huntington  Industrial  Works  are  divided  into  three  departments  :  First.  The 
saw  mill,  where  the  lumber  is  cut  from  the  log,  kiln  dried,  sorted,  and  piled  ready 
for  shipment  or  local  trade.  About  20,000  feet  of  lumber  are  cut  each  day.  From 
8,000  to  10,000  laths  are  made  a  day.    Within  the  last  year  5,000,000  feet  of  North 
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Carolina  pine  has  been  cut.  The  majority  of  lumber  is  shipped  on  contract  to 
New  York.  The  works  supply  lumber  and  laths  to  a  good  local  demand.  This 
department  has  thirty  students  in  regular  employ,  of  whom  twenty  are  night 
students  and  ten  members  of  the  day  school.  They  receive  for  their  work  80 
cents  per  day,  and  are  taught  cutting,  trimming  and  edging  of  lumber,  the  manage- 
ment of  dry  kilns,  and  in  general  the  working  of  a  modern  saw  mill. 

Second.  The  planing  mill.  This  department  employs  nine  students,  six  of 
whom  are  night  and  three  day  students,  working  two  days  each  week.  They  are 
paid  80  cents  a  day,  and  are  taught  the  manufacture  of  ceiling,  flooring,  mouldings, 
the  dressing  of  lumber  in  general,  and  also  the  grading  of  lumber  by  the  rules 
of  the  North  Carolina  Lumber  Inspection,  by  which  all  pine  of  this  section  is  sold. 

Third.  The  carpentering  and  wood-working  department,  which  employs  twenty- 
five  students,  of  whom  eighteen  are  night  students,  receiving  from  forty  to  eighty 
cents  per  day,  and  seven  are  journeymen,  receiving  $1.50  per  day.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  three  years.  For  the  first  six  months  the  boys  make  their  board 
only  ;  afterwards  they  are  paid  by  a  varying  scale  according  to  ability,  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  they  are  earning  from  eighty  to  ninety  cents  per  day.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  their  term,  they  are  given  lessons  in  architectural  drawing, 
one  day  in  each  week. 

They  also  receive  instruction  in  drawing  up  lumber  bills  and  in  making  house 
building  specifications.  The  apprentices  are  taught  how  to  file  saws  and  keep 
their  tools  in  order,  and  apply  them  in  execution  of  general  carpenter  and  cabinet 
work,  scroll  carving  and  turning  in  all  forms.  Here  are  made  many  kinds  of  house 
building  material — window  sashes,  doors,  blinds,  mantels,  mouldings,  stairways, 
and  interior  work  in  general. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  lately  made  at  the  works  have  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  working  of  the  students ;  they  take  hold  better  and  seem  more 
desirous  of  learning,  realizing  that  they  are  now  working  in  a  modern  saw  mill. 
If  they  acquit  themselves  creditably  in  their  position  here,  they  know  that  they 
can  fill  similar  positions  in  any  other  mill. 

While  financially  the  works  have  not  done  as  well  as  was  wished,  nor  as  is  hoped 
for  in  the  future,  yet  the  educational  results  of  the  year  have  been  better  than  that 
of  any  previous  record.  The  aim  is  to  make  men,  not  money.  Yet,  of  course,  the 
problem  is  always  recurring,  "  How  shall  we  feed  all  these  mouths  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  "  for  the  sinews  of  war  must  be  supplied  while  these  boys  are  being  made 
into  the  men  we  desire  to  have  all  our  students  become. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  one  of  our  graduates  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  at  Frankfort,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  its  Faculty.  This  makes  three  of  our  graduates  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  this  kind,  viz :  Moses  Davis,  of  the  Kentucky  State  Normal  School ;  John 
Carter,  of  the  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  State  Normal  School;  and  James  Randolph, 
of  the  Texas  State  Normal  School. 

The  east  end  of  the  addition  lately  made,  as  mentioned  above,  is  called  the 
Huntington  Annex,  and  is  divided  into  four  departments,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Primary  Technical  Department,  Miss  Katherine  Parke,  in  charge.  Here 
twenty  colored  girls  and  twenty.five  Indian  girls,  and  twelve  colored  boys  from 
the  Whittier  Primary  School,  are  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools. 
They  are  divided  into  classes,  the  boys  receiving  two  lessons  each  week  and  the 
girls  one. 

A  box  is  the  first  article  made,  with  cover  and  hinges  complete.  The  smaller 
boxes  have  brass  hinges,  but  for  the  larger  the  pupils  are  taught  to  make  leather 
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hinges,  to  prepare  them  for  life  in  places  where  hinges  are  not  to  be  had  for  the 
buying.  They  learn  to  stuff  and  cover  these  boxes,  a  kind  of  simple  upholstering 
knowledge  very  valuable  in  their  distant  homes.  The  next  object  made  is  a  small 
cricket,  then  book  shelves,  tables,  screen  frames — all  useful  articles,  which  they 
are  allowed  to  keep.  This  is  found  to  stimulate  interest  and  careful  work.  They 
learn  glazing  also.  The  aim  of  the  teaching  is  most  practical,  avoiding  all  useless 
or  merely  ornamental  work. 

2.  The  Technical  Department,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Small,  where  are 
employed  seventeen  students,  fifteen  of  whom  are  Indians.  Here  they  are  given 
instructions  in  the  use  and  application  of  tools.  This  instruction  is  practically 
applied  in  the  making  of  prettily  carved  souvenirs  of  cedar  wood,  for  which  there 
is  some  demand  among  the  visitors  of  the  school.  Some  very  good  work  has  been 
turned  out  in  the  way  of  tables,  screens,  frames,  etc. 

In  this  department,  one  colored  student  has  learned  his  trade,  and  works  full 
time.  Of  the  Indians,  six  work  two  days  in  each  week,  ten  hours  a  day ;  the  other 
only  half  a  day  each  day,  attending  school  the  other  half. 

3rd.  The  Blacksmith  Shop,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Pierce  Machine  Shop, 
Mr.  E.  O.  Goodridge  in  charge,  employs  twelve  students,  five  of  them  Indians. 
Here  they  are  taught  welding  and  bending  iron,  making  bolts,  setting  wheel  tires 
and  making  tools,  hammering  and  tempering  steel,  and  the  use  of  power  punch, 
shears  and  bending  machine. 

4th.  The  Carpenter  Repair  Shop,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Sugden.  Here  are  em- 
ployed sixteen  students — eight  Indians  and  eight  colored.  In  this  department, 
the  boys  are  given  instruction  in  general  carpenter  repair  work  on  buildings  and 
furniture,  and  also  in  making  new  furniture  for  the  school,  and  outside  orders. 
Chairs,  tables,  sideboards,  library  desks,  etc.,  are  among  the  excellent  work  turned 
out  by  this  department. 

In  conclusion,  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  labor,  may  be  collected  some  de- 
tail work  which  brings  in  direct  profit.  There  are  four  general  duty  men  who 
handle  freight  at  the  school  wharf,  four  boat  boys,  two  boys  employed  at  the  hos- 
pital, one  as  janitor  and  the  other  as  night  nurse,  one  girl  working  under  the  doc- 
tor's direction,  five  night  school  girls  employed  all  day  in  cottages  belonging  to  the 
teachers  and  officers,  ten  janitors ;  two  Indians  at  the  wigwam  and  eight  at  the 
colored  boys'  dormitories ;  one  orderly  in  the  principal's  office,  and  two  in  the 
treasurer's.  Three  night  guards  patrol  the  grounds  from  9  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M. — one 
as  a  night  student,  and  the  others  outside  colored  men.  The  four  regular  day 
guards  are  on  duty  while  the  students  are  at  their  meals  and  prayers,  leaving 
buildings  deserted.  This  is  a  part  of  the  military  duty  of  the  school.  On  special 
occasions  of  holiday  entertainments  and  commencements,  when  extra  guards  are 
needed,  volunteers  are  called  for,  and  are  paid  cash  for  their  services. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  school  industries,  accuracy  in  every  detail  has 
been  the  end  sought.  All  departments  are  open  to  closest  inspection.  The  testi- 
mony of  teacher  and  pupil  agrees.  The  inquirer  gives  up  the  task  of  investigation, 
convinced  that  those  who  truly  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  advantages  here  given, 
and  whose  faithful  work  proves  their  earnestness,  cannot  fail  to  become  useful  and 
valuable  citizens. 

(Signed)  SUSAN  DE  LANCEY  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Social  Life  at  the  School— When  the  school  breaks  up  in  the  middle  of  June,  it 
seems  as  if  no  one  was  left ;  but  when  we  get  accustomed  to  the  change,  we  find 
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that  there  still  remains  a  school  of  almost  three  hundred,  to  be  guided  and  taught 
through  the  long  summer  days.  When  the  heat  becomes  intense,  we  take  things 
more  easily,  and  thus  find  time  to  become  better  acquainted. 

One  great  pleasure  of  a  summer  day  is  found  in  the  half  hour  after  supper, 
which  teacher  and  students  spend  on  the  green.  All  feel  the  influence  of  the 
lovely  scene,  and  no  rudeness  or  roughness  mars  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  hour. 
Groups  of  friends  gather,  sometimes  to  talk,  sometimes  to  sing,  all  happy,  resting 
after  the  labors  of  the  day. 

During  the  summer,  the  "  Tens  "  hold  their  meetings  as  regularly  as  during  term 
time,  and  many  pleasant  surprises  and  simple  pleasures  are  given  by  the  teachers 
to  their  girls. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  the  ''Chariots  "  carry  two  "  Tens"  with  their  teacher 
to  Buckroe  beach.  These  pic-nics  are  the  great  event  of  the  summer,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  is  crowded  into  a  few  hours.  The  long  pleasant  drive  to  the 
shore,  the  exhilarating  bath  in  the  surf,  the  stroll  up  and  down  the  beach,  watch- 
ing the  breakers  and  rinding  treasures  of  beautiful  stones  and  shells,  and  the 
supper  on  the  sand,  all  fill  these  girls  so  full  of  happiness,  that  they  sing  every 
minute  on  the  homeward  drive.  These  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  are  con- 
tinued until  every  girl  has  had  a  ride  and  a  little  time  out  of  sight  of  school. 

Sometimes,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  a  Saturday  afternoon  holiday  is  given, 
when  the  young  men  are  invited  to  a  party  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Virginia  hall. 
About  three  o'clock,  the  guests  begin  to  arrive,  and  for  the  next  few  hours  the 
lawn  presents  a  lively  scene.  Supper  is  served  out-of-doors,  and  by  twilight  all 
are  tired  enough  to  be  ready  to  go  to  evening  prayers. 

In  September,  there  being  no  "night  school,"  the  library  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
those  young  men  who  are  fond  of  reading,  while  those  who  prefer  checkers,  domi- 
noes, and  other  games,  find  the  cheerful  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  in  Marshall  hall  very 
attractive. 

When  school  begins,  the  first  of  October,  on  every  side  one  hears  pleasant  words 
of  greeting ;  while  there  are  home-sick  faces  among  the  new  arrivals,  still  there  is 
such  a  spirit  of  kindness  among  the  students,  that  the  new  ones  soon  begin  to 
feel  at  home,  as  they  learn  the  ways  of  the  school. 

As  soon  as  possible  last  October,  the  Circles  were  re-organized,  and  during  the 
term  these  little  bands  of  ten  girls,  with  their  teacher,  met  regularly  once  a  week 
for  work,  and  again  on  Sunday  for  a  quiet  talk  or  Bible  reading.  Every  girl  in 
the  school  belongs  to  a  "  Ten,"  and  many  pleasant  friendships  are  thus  formed, 
and  much  silent  influence  for  good  exerted  in  this  free  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Until  Christmas,  all  the  "  Tens  "  were  busy  preparing  Christmas  boxes  to  send 
to  students  and  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  the  South  and  West.  As  we  are 
dependent  on  the  boxes  and  barrels  sent  us  by  our  kind  Northern  friends  for  the 
materials  for  these  boxes,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  turn  everything 
to  the  best  advantage,  but  while  doing  this,  useful  lessons  in  thrift  and  economy 
are  being  learned.  The  "  Tens  "  are  always  ready  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  and  to  help 
wherever  they  are  needed. 

Early  this  term,  a  social  gathering  was  held  in  the  gymnasium,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  acquainted.  Every  one  wore  his  or  her  name  plainly  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  pinned  on  in  a  conspicuous  place.  This  created  a  great  deal  of 
amusement,  and  helped  all  to  pass  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
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On  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month,  the  Temperance  society  gives  a  musical 
entertainment,  either  in  Virginia  Hall  chapel  or  in  Academic  assembly  room.  If 
at  the  former  place,  all  the  girls  are  allowed  to  have  escorts,  but  if  at  the  latter, 
only  Senior  and  Middle  girls  have  the  privilege.  Very  sociable  times  are  these 
meetings,  and  the  walk  between  Virginia  hall  and  Academic,  although  but  a  short 
one,  is  lengthened  as  much  as  possible  by  a  slow  and  dignified  pace. 

Other  Saturday  nights  are  filled  by  little  companies  in  various  available  places. 

Let  us  make  a  tour  of  the  grounds  on  one  of  these  Saturday  evenings. 

In  Academic,  we  find  two  colored  debating  societies,  each  intensely  interested  in 
arguing  on  some  important  question  of  the  day.  In  science  building,  we  will  visit 
a  brightly  lighted  room,  where  several  teachers  are  entertaining  Company  E,  of 
the  battalion.  A  lively  crowd  it  is  when  oft'  duty,  ready  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
games  proposed.  We  must  not  be  enticed  into  too  long  a  stay,  but  must  haste  to 
the  industrial  room.  Here  we  find  a  "  Ten  "  entertaining  a  Sunday-School  class  of 
boys.  When  we  enter,  most  of  them  are  hilarious  over  a  game  of  bean  bags,  while 
a  few  are  busy  popping  corn  over  the  gas  stoves  for  refreshments  to  be  offered  to 
the  guests  later  on  in  the  evening.  We  decline  urgent  invitation  to  stay,  for  we 
wish  to  visit  the  reading  room  of  the  library,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  in  Marshall 
Hall,  the  recreation  room,  where  two  Sunday-School  classes  have  been  invited  to 
meet  their  teachers,  and  Winona,  where  the  Indian  debating  society  is  holding  a 
public  debate  on  the  question  "  Resolved,  That  steamboats  are  more  useful  to  this 
country  than  steam-cars."  We  become  so  interested  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question  that  we  stay  until,  to  our  surprise,  we  hear  the  first  retiring  bell  ring 
and  realize  that  we  have  lost  our  chance  of  going  to  several  other  parties  to  which 
we  had  received  invitations.  AVe  find  ourselves  pretty  tired  with  our  evening's 
round  of  pleasure,  but  not  too  much  so  to  listen  with  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to 
a  serenade  under  our  window,  given  by  the  "  Boys  of  '91,"  a  club  of  very  sweet 
singers. 

Many  of  the  Saturday  evenings  throughout  the  term  are  spent  in  the  way  that 
has  been  described,  and  these  little  parties  are  the  most  enjoyable  and  the  most 
profitable  of  all  our  social  gatherings. 

Our  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  although  cloudy  and  dark,  was  pleasantly  filled  by 
the  usual  Thanksgiving  service  in  the  morning,  by  an  entertainment  in  the  after- 
noon prepared  and  given  by  the  students,  and  by  a  "  Social "  in  the  gymnasium  in 
the  evening. 

An  unusually  good  dinner  helped  to  put  every  one  in  excellent  spirits,  notwith- 
standing that  the  storm  prevented  the  usual  out-of-door  sports.  The  programme 
of  the  afternoon  entertainment,  consisting  of  speeches,  recitations,  and  music  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  was  carefully  chosen  and  well  carried  out.  The  evening 
social  was  a  question  and  answer  party.  Every  young  man  was  provdied  with  a 
question  written  on  a  card,  and  as  each  girl  was  supplied  with  a  card  having  an 
answer  written  upon  it,  the  fun  of  the  evening  was  to  get  the  separate  questions 
and  answers  together.  Sometimes  this  was  easily  done,  but  often  a  good  deal  of 
patient  searching  was  needed  before  the  correct  answer  could  be  found.  Later  on 
in  the  evening,  all  the  questions  that  had  found  their  answers  "fell  in"  for  a 
grand  march,  and  a  long  line  it  proved  to  be. 

During  the  month  of  December,  such  invitations  as  the  following  were  fre- 
quently given  for  Saturday  evening:  "  The  Loving  Endeavor  Circle  invites  Miss  L's 
Sunday-School  class  to  a  candy  bag  party  in  science  building."  These  were  very 
funny  times,  for  the  boys  made  the  gay  little  bags  under  the  instruction  of  the 
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girls,  and  then  contributed  the  money  to  buy  the  candy  to  fill  the  bags,  which 
were  then  ready  to  go  into  some  Christinas  box. 

Our  Christmas  holidays  began  Christmas  Eve  by  a  panorama  of  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
gress,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  students.  The  vivid  pictures  and  the 
earnest  impressive  voice  of  the  speaker,  who  told  the  story  of  Christian's  trials 
rand  temptations  on  his  journey  to  the  Celestial  City,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  both  colored  and  Indian  students.  As  a  preparation  for  the  evening's 
enjoyment,  parts  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  had  been  previously  read  in  the  reading 
-classes. 

Christmas  dawned,  dark  and  cloudy  out  of  doors,  but  bright  with  pleasant  words, 
kind  wishes,  and  Christmas  gifts  within. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  northern  friends,  we  were  able  to  give  each  stu- 
dent some  pretty  or  useful  gift.  In  the  afternoon,  the  debating  society  entertained 
the  school  by  holding  a  "  Mock  Court,"  and  in  the  evening  the  usual  social  gath- 
ering took  place  in  the  gymnasium,  when  games  and  marching  furnished  amuse: 
ment  to  all  those  who  wished  to  enter  into  the  fun.  The  day  after  Christmas  was 
bright  and  fair,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  young  men 
:  and  maidens  on  the  lawns  in  front  of  Virginia  Hall  and  Winona,  when  croquet 
:and  other  out-of-door  games  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  so  little 
lime  to  play  that  they  always  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 

As  New  Year's  Day  is  also  Negro  Emancipation  Day,  it  was  suitably  celebrated 
by  a  gathering  in  the  Chapel  in  the  afternoon,  when  appropriate  speeches  and 
recitations  were  given.  As  is  usual  on  all  holidays,  all  were  invited  to  a  "  Social " 
in  the  gymnasium  in  the  evening. 

The  8th  of  February,  being  Indian  Citizenship  Day,  was  celebrated  by  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Indian  students,  to  which  every  one  was 
invited.  Historical  characters  of  special  interest  to  the  Indians  were  well  repre- 
sented both  by  suitable  costumes  and  speeches.  A  number  of  visitors  from  Wash- 
ington were  present,  people  who  are  active  and  influential  in  Indian  affairs,  so  we 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  several  spirited  and  encouraging  addresses. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  more  fully  celebrated  than  usual  this  year,  although, 
on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  were  no  out-of-door  games. 

In  the  afternoon  the  middle  and  junior  classes  gave  an  entertainment  in  honor 
of  the  day,  the  programme  consisting  of  patriotic  speeches,  recitations,  and  music. 
In  the  evening  all  the  school  were  invited  to  the  gymnasium. 

Honored  and  distinguished  guests  were  present,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  occasion.  Foremost  among  these  guests  were  General  and  Lady 
Washington,  also  many  brave  revolutionary  officers  and  their  wives.  The  old- 
time  costumes  were  effective,  and  graceful  manners  and  courtesies  were  not  want- 
ing to  complete  the  illusion,  and  to  make  us  feel  that  we  had  suddenly  gone  back- 
ward a  hundred  years  or  more  to  the  time  of  silver  knee  buckles,  powdered  wigs 
and  queues.  An  object  lesson  of  this  kind  often  makes  a  more  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  than  a  recitation  of  history  in  the  class  room. 

Following  close  upon  Washington's  Birthday  came  Longfellow's  Birthday,  which 
was  duly  celebrated  by  a  Saturday  evening  entertainment,  consisting  of  recita- 
tions of  some  of  Longfellow's  shorter  poems,  and  selections  and  tableaux  from 
Evangeline,  Hiawatha  and  Miles  Standish's  Courtship.  This  was  also  very  enjoy- 
able and  instructive. 

Besides  the  various  gatherings  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  the  daily 
meeting  in  class-rooms,  work-shops  and  dining-hall,  so  that  there  are  many  oppor- 
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tunities  for  pleasant  intercourse.  Not  many  rules  are  needed  to  maintain  good 
order,  for  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  demands  that  all  things  should  be 
done  with  propriety. 

The  students  respond  readily  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  teachers  to  make  their 
school  life  a  happy  one,  and  are  learning  that  much  depends  also  upon  themselves, 
so  by  pleasant  words,  bright  smiles,  and  kind  deeds  to  their  school  mates,  they  are 
doing  much  towards  answering  the  difficult  question,  "How  can  the  social  life  of 
the  school  be  made  pleasant,  improving  and  profitable  ?  " 

(Signed)  EMMA  JOHNSTON, 

Teacher. 

Report  on  Graduates. — Eight  hundred  and  two  names  now  stand  upon  my  books, 
seven  hundred  and  five  being  graduates,  the  remaining  ninety-seven  under-gradu- 
ates.  Of  course  this  latter  number  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  number  of 
under-graduates  in  the  field,  but  it  includes  some  thirty  members  of  the  senior 
class,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  left  the  class  before  graduation.  Of  these 
eight  hundred  and  two,  there  are  about  thirty  whose  addresses  cannot  be  learned, 
and  to  whom,  consequently,  no  letter  can  be  sent.  The  frequent  changes  which 
many  of  our  graduates  make  render  the  work  of  keeping  track  of  them  very  diffi- 
cult, as  they  seldom  think  to  report  such  changes  to  headquarters  at  once.  This 
year,  however,  comparatively  few  letters  have  been  returned  to  me  "  unclaimed." 

Since  October,  1891,  I  have  heard  directly  from  a  little  less  than  two  hundred, 
leaving  me  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  still  in  my  debt  as  regards 
letter  writing.  I  trust  they  pay  their  other  debts  more  promptly.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  from  whom  I  have  heard,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
were  teaching  at  the  time  of  writing,  or  about  to  do  so.  Eleven  are  pastors  or 
preachers,  combining  in  most  cases  teaching  and  preaching,  and  one  young  man, 
who  has  two  churches  to  look  after  and  helps  his  wife  teach,  manages  to  send  in 
as  good  a  report  of  his  "  crops  "  as  if  he  did  nothing  but  farm.  One  of  our  earliest 
graduates  is  a  Sunday-school  missionary  in  the  Presbytery  of  Southern  Virginia ; 
a  later  one  is  general  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.  We 
have  one  graduate  practicing  medicine  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  four  more  study- 
ing the  healing  art — one  at  Yale  and  the  others  at  Shaw  University.  Two  write 
that  they  are  "  practicing  law  "  ;  one  of  them  is  also  postmaster  in  a  South  Caro- 
lina town. 

Lincoln,  Howard,  and  Vale  have  Hampton  boys  studying  law.  Some  five  or  six 
are  attending  high  schools  and  academies  at  the  North.  Several  of  our  young 
men  are  filling  responsible  positions — one  in  the  Post-Office  Department  in  Wash- 
ington ;  another  in  the  Long  Branch  &  N.  V.  R.  R.  office ;  others  in  large  business 
houses  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Yonkers,  and  one  as  foreman  of  the  S.  W.  Im- 
provement Company  of  Virginia.  This  latter  young  man  writes  thus  modestly  : 
"  Though  a  man  is  not  in  the  front  rank,  he  may  do  a  good  deal  towards  holding 
the  foe  at  bay.  I  am  here  in  this  mining  country.  Though  it  is  rough,  I  can  say 
that  we  have  the  only  school  house  built  b?  colored  people  alone,  and  costing 
nearly  $4,000."    1  have  just  learned  that  this  new  school  house  has  been  burned. 

But  to  return  to  my  list.  Montana  has  three  of  our  "  boys  "—one  in  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  one  a  member  of  the  United  States  Infantry  Band,  and  the  third  a  clerk 
in  a  store,  working  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  "going  to  school  again." 

A  graduate  of  18H9  is  one  of  the  Hampton  band  of  workers  at  Tuskegee,  and  is 
"teaching  carpentry,  building,  also  painting."    He  says:    "I  have  had  direct 
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charge  over  as  many  as  forty-two  men  and  boys  at  one  time,  many  of  whom  were 
many  years  my  senior."  In  referring  to  the  other  Hampton  graduates  there,  he 
says :  "  They  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  departments  save  three." 

Just  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  interest  and  delight  with  which, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  listened  to  Hampton's  honored  son,  Mr.  Washington,  as  he  told 
of  the  admirable  work  which  he  and  his  associates,  fifteen  of  whom  are  Hampton 
graduates,  are  doing  in  Alabama.  On  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  but  with  equal 
earnestness  of  purpose,  other  sons  of  Hampton  are  laboring  to  carry  out  the 
Hampton  idea  of  education.  Rev.  James  S.  Russell,  in  his  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  at  Lawrenceville,  Va. ;  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Weaver,  in  Gloucester  county ;  Mr. 
John  R.  Hawkins,  at  Kittrel,  N.  C. ;  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Carter,  at  Staunton,  Va.  A 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1890  is  connected  with  the  Florida  State  Normal  School 
at  Tallahassee  in  the  agricultural  department.  Another  one  of  the  same  class  has 
established  himself  "as  a  complete  tailor"  in  one  of  our  Southern  towns,  where 
he  finds  the  work  forthcoming  more  readily  than  the  money  for  it. 

Of  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  engaged  in  teaching,  nearly  half  are  young 
women.  Thirteen  more  write  of  their  duties  as  housekeepers  and  mothers  ;  one 
has  given  up  teaching  for  dressmaking ;  one  is  a  trained  nurse,  and  four  or  five 
others  are  now  training  for  that  profession.  It  is  good  to  see  the  earnest  and  self- 
denying  spirit  of  our  girls.  I  believe  that  many  of  them  could  truthfully  use  the 
words  of  one  who  wrote  :  "  I  did  not  seek  for  an  easy  place,  nor  for  a  hard  place, 
but  for  the  place  where  I  thought  I  could  do  the  most  good." 

J.  W.,  of  1888,  writes  :  "  I  have  bought  a  lot  and  have  had  a  school  house  built 
on  it.  It  is  23  x  13,  containing  two  rooms,  three  doors,  and  four  windows.  I  have 
a  blackboard,  a  table,  four  benches,  and  a  broom.  All  these  were  given  me  by  the 
children's  parents.  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  help  the  people  in  the  part  of 
the  town  where  I  live,  so  I  knew  of  no  other  way  but  buying  my  lot  and  having 
a  house  put  on  it.  I  am  paid  directly  by  the  children's  parents.  Of  course,  there 
is  not  anything  to  be  made,  but  I  do  it  in  order  to  help  my  race.  I  have  opened  a 
reading-room  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people.  I  lend  them  books,  papers  and 
magazines  to  read,  and  one  night  in  the  week  they  are  allowed  to  play  games." 

This  is  her  summer  work.  In  the  winter  she  goes  to  another  place  to  teach  a 
country  school.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  faithfulness  of  our 
graduates  to  this  idea  of  helping  their  race.  Those  who  have  felt  obliged  to  leave 
the  work  of  teaching  for  some  more  lucrative  employment  often  express  regret 
that  they  can  no  longer  teach.  A  graduate  of  1887,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
H.  R.  Railroad,  writes  from  New  York  :  "  We  see  a  good  many  Hampton  graduates 
here  who  have  given  up  teaching,  as  they  cannot  make  a  living  at  it.  It  is  bad 
indeed,  but  surely  true,  that  we  all  love  to  teach,  but  cannot  do  so  when  we  have 
a  family  to  support,"  This  same  young  man  writes  of  the  sad  death  of  John  W. 
White,  of  the  class  of  1S87,  who  was  killed  in  the  railroad  accident  at  Hastings  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1891.  Other  deaths  during  the  year  are  Mrs.  Maria  (Chappell) 
Turner,  1889,  and  Charles  Picotte,  1887. 

Since  my  last  report,  sixteen  of  our  graduates  have  been  married.  One  in  the 
class  of  1874,  one  of  1876,  two  of  1877,  one  of  1880,  three  of  1881,  three  of  1882, 
one  of  1887,  two  of  1890,  and  one  of  1891. 

May  I  refer,  in  closing  my  report,  to  the  tender  interest  and  sympathy  expressed 
by  the  writers  of  some  of  these  letters  for  their  beloved  Principal  ?  Most  of  the 
answers  to  my  circular  letters  had  been  received  before  his  illness,  but  in  those 
received  since  then,  there  are  such  words  as  these:   "There  are  thousands  of 
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prayers  going  up  for  him  daily.  We  feel  we  cannot  let  him  go.  And,  yet,  when 
could  we  feel  that  we  could  spare  him  ?  "  "  Never,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
have  I  forgot  to  remember  dear  General  Armstrong  in  my  public  and  private  devo- 
tion. Really,  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  loved  him  until  since  he  has  been  sick." 
"  I  am  very  glad  that  our  dear  General  Armstrong  is  doing  so  well ;  I  pray  for  him 
every  day." 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  son  or  daughter  of  Hampton  that  would  not  join  in  an 
earnest  "  amen  "  to  such  prayers. 

I  am  sorry  to  leave  two-thirds  of  our  graduates  unreported,  but  what  can  I  do 
about  it  if  they  will  not  report  themselves  to  me  ? 

(Signed)  ABBY  E.  CLEAVELAND, 

Correspondent. 

Department  of  Graduates'  Reading  Matter. — The  scarcity  of  books  and  fresh  food 
for  thought  in  most  of  the  small  places  where  our  graduates  work,  is  shown  in  a 
letter  received  from  one  of  them  not  long  ago.  "  Please  send  me  something  to 
read.  I  have  almost  devoured  every  word  on  the  newspapers  that  cover  the 
walls."  So  writes  one  of  our  bright  girls,  eager  for  help  in  her  work  as  a  teacher. 
Her  hungry  appeal  represents  the  feeling  of  the  best  of  our  graduates  and  ex- 
students,  who  are  constantly  realizing  that  only  "a  full  man  makes  a  ready  man," 
and  that,  without  inspiration  from  books  and  papers,  the  average  teacher  soon 
falls  behind. 

Our  proof  of  the  rapidly  advancing  civilization  among  the  well  educated  col- 
ored people  is,  that  they  like  good  reading,  but  there  are  many,  and  they  are  still 
the  large  majority,  who  need  to  have  a  taste  for  reading  cultivated  and  encouraged. 
The  numerous  boxes  and  barrels  sent  to  the  graduates  by  our  kind  and  faithful 
friends  in  the  North,  supply  both  these  needs. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  s  work,  with  every  package  of  paper  was  also  sent 
a  printed  postal,  asking  every  graduate  to  state  what  kind  of  reading  matter  he 
preferred.  In  many  cases  the  answer  was,  "  Everything  must  be  good  that  comes 
from  Hampton,"  or  "  Please  choose  for  me ; "  but  others  wrote  for  educational 
journals,  Sunday-school  papers,  the  Forum,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  other 
good  magazines.  Favorite  papers  are  the  Christian  Union,  Congregationalist,  Sun- 
day-school Times,  and  Independent — all  religious  papers  are  acceptable.  The  Youth's 
Companion  and  St  Nicholas  always  hold  their  own,  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
is  frequently  asked  for  by  housekeepers  and  mothers. 

I  have  been  especially  grateful  for  all  the  fresh,  new  matter  sent,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  help  if  those  of  our  friends  who  cannot  send  boxes  or  barrels,  would 
mail  to  the  graduates'  department  every  week  some  new  paper  or  magazine. 
Quite  a  number  of  people  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  deserve  warm  thanks. 

In  many  [daces  the  people  are  very  poor,  and  the  teachers  write  for  clothing  to 
distribute  among  them.  Not  having  many  clothes  at  our  disposal,  we  have  only 
been  able  to  send  one  or  two  barrels  to  the  most  needy,  who  have  been  very  glad 
of  them. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  our  graduates  if  I  failed  to  express  their  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  its  Principal  and  teachers.  Ever  since  November, 
great  sorrow  for  Gen.  Armstrong's  illness  and  earnest  prayers  for  his  recovery 
have  been  found  in  every  letter  sent  to  me,  and  those  of  our  graduates  who  take 
the  Southern  Workman  have  read  with  joy  the  good  tidings  of  his  rapid  and  won- 
derful return  to  health. 
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I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  earnest  purpose  shown  by  our  graduates 
and  also  by  their  wonderful  patience  under  difficulties,  and  their  determination  to 
conquer  them.  One  graduate  wrote  to  me  recently  that  a  schoolhouse,  just  com- 
pleted, had  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  Those  who  saved  the  money  to  build  it 
are  not  discouraged,  and  the  leader  in  the  good  enterprise  writes  to  know  the 
smallest  cost  of  lumber  necessary  to  rebuild. 

Many  of  us  might  take  a  lesson  in  clear  grit  and  pluck  from  these  resolute 
people.  One  of  our  girls,  an  under-graduate,  obliged  to  leave  school  on  account 
of  her  health,  has  yet  preserved  the  divine  fire  in  her  heart,  and  burns  to  create  a 
little  Hampton  in  her  neighborhood.  She  is  a  teacher  and  a  true  missionary,  and 
has  just  sent  two  boys  to  our  school,  paying  their  way  here,  as  their  parents  were 
unable  to  send  them.  She  talks  of  having  an  "  institute  "  next  fall,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  to  get  together  the  teachers  near  at  hand,  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
improvement  for  themselves  and  others. 

Such  evidences  of  earnest  labor  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  our  graduates, 
middlers,  and  ex-students  are  greatly  helped,  they  say,  by  signs  of  remembrance 
from  Hampton,  where  most  of  them  received  their  highest  and  most  lasting 
impulse  to  work  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  others. 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  visitors,  Miss  Mary  Lord,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  many  of  our  teachers  to  form  Bands  of  Mercy  in  their  schools.  Several 
of  them  have  started  the  work,  and  another  year  I  hope  it  will -be  carried  on  with 
still  greater  earnestness. 

(Signed)  ANNA  L.  BELLOWS, 

Correspondent. 

Returned  Indian  Students. — Since  last  year,  the  record  of  the  returned  Indian 
students  has  not  materially  changed ;  we  still  see,  from  the  figures  drawn  from 
individual  records,  that  "  four-fifths  do  well,"  or,  to  be  more  exact,  eighty-five 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  figures  this  year. 

The  grading  is  probably  as  correct  as  it  ever  can  be. 

Last  spring,  the  Senate  demanded  a  very  full  report  of  the  returned  students, 
covering  their  history  not  only  since  their  return,  but  before  coming  to  Hampton. 
As  no  particular  record  had  ever  been  kept  of  individuals  previous  to  their  com- 
ing, we  were  obliged  to  send  out  blanks,  one  or  more  for  each  returned  student, 
living  or  dead,  and  ask  agents,  missionaries,  and  others  best  qualified  to  respond, 
to  do  so.  To  the  official  questions  we  added  others,  to  complete  the  record  in  regard 
to  industry,  character,  influence,  and  marriage  relation.  In  most  cases  these  were 
quite  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered,  though  occasionally  authorities  disagreed 
in  regard  to  facts  and  opinions,  and  the  standard  by  which  character  was  weighed 
was  evidently  widely  different. 

To  these  official  reports  I  added  five  months  of  personal  investigation  in  the 
summer  of  1891,  making  it  a  special  point  to  look  up  doubtful  cases,  and  to  visit 
individuals,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  own  homes,  at  their  own  tables,  among 
their  own  friends,  or  wherever  I  could  to  the  best  advantage  study  their  problem 
from  the  practical  end. 

The  result  wras  on  the  whole  most  encouraging.  I  saw  much  of  poverty ;  much 
of  sickness  and  lack  of  care ;  much  of  the  degradation  that  comes  from  a  savage 
life  restrained  only  by  force  of  circumstances  ;  somewhat  of  heathenism,  somewhat 
of  drink  and  other  adopted  vices,  and  a  great  deal  of  discouragement  and  hopeless- 
ness.   And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  saw  these  young  people,  some  of  whom  we 
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had  never  suspected  of  such  power,  making  a  stand  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right,  with  a  strength  of  purpose  that  goes  to  show  that  the  Indian's  traditional 
heroism  is  not  a  lost  virtue  after  all.  , 

In  going  over  the  ground  in  Dakota,  that  I  had  gone  over  almost  as  carefully 
three  years  before,  I  was  struck  with  the  improvements  that  met  me  everywhere. 
First  of  all  in  the  towns  adjoining  the  reservation.  Some,  to  be  sure,  have  dried 
up  entirely  in  the  fearful  drought  of  the  preceding  years,  and  seem  to  have  blown 
away,  but  others,  strong  enough  to  stand  the  storm,  are  nourishing.  Railroads  are 
rapidly  coming  nearer  and  nearer  the  reservations.  Individual  allotments  have 
been  in  most  cases  made  to  the  Indians,  and  the  surplus  land  taken  by  white  set- 
tlers. Civilization  is  making  long  strides  toward  the  centre  of  the  forbidden 
country.  The  Indians  have  scattered  out  upon  their  own  places  more  rapidly  than 
was  at  one  time  thought  possible.  Many  have  their  little  homes  and  farms  and 
herds  well  started.  The  "  progressives,"  as  those  who  have  taken  a  stand  for  civi- 
lization are  called,  have,  in  most  cases,  formed  a  little  nuclei  of  civilization  at  dif- 
ferent points,  planning  and  working  together.  They  have  organized  societies  for 
mutual  help  and  encouragement,  and  have  clubbed  together  to  buy  expensive  form 
implements  and  valuable  stock  to  improve  their  own. 

It  is  in  these  progressive  settlements  that  the  returned  students  are  found  in  full 
force ;  at  Standing  Rock,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  in  the  Dakotas,  and  Omaha 
in  Nebraska,  this  encouraging  feature  is  most  noticeable.  In  these  places  the  sen- 
timent is  so  strongly  progressive,  through  the  large  number  of  students  returned, 
that  there  now  is  little  danger  of  the  much  dreaded  "return  to  the  blanket.1'  As 
Hampton  students,  they  help  and  encourage  each  other ;  when  one  falls,  the  rest 
go  to  his  rescue  and  help  him  on  his  feet  again.  In  these  communities  Hampton 
students  are  teachers,  preachers,  and  leaders  generally,  and  fortunately,  in  most 
cases,  have  wise  helpers  in  agent  or  missionary. 

Their  homes  are  of  the  better  class.  The  one-room  log  house  is  still  the  unit  of 
comparison  on  the  reservation,  and  must  be  until  the  railroad  brings  lumber 
nearer ;  but  in  many  cases  rooms  have  been  added  or  new  frame  cottages  have 
been  put  up.  The  family  life  and  home  comforts  have  greatly  improved  too.  The 
children  are  almost  always  well  kept  and  fairly  trained.  This  is  really  the  most 
encouraging  sign  for  the  future,  for  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  careless  are  the 
parents,  the  children  are  generally  clean  and  always  dressed  in  garments  of  civil- 
ized pattern  and  make. 

In  the  churches  one  also  sees  progress  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  men  are  better  dressed  and  the  women  and  babies  show  similar  signs 
of  progress.  There  are  more  hats  on  the  women's  side  of  the  church  than  there 
used  to  be,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  whole  family  occupying  one  pew,  regard- 
less of  the  unspoken  rule  which  divides  the  congregation  according  to  sex. 

A  representative  of  the  school,  who  appears  at  any  place  where  there  are  re- 
turned students,  finds  not  only  a  warm  welcome  for  old  time's  sake  and  his  own, 
but  many  urgent  requests  to  take  back  with  him  relatives  and  friends,  for  whom 
the  ex-student  desires  advantages  similar  to  those  he  himself  has  received. 

The  feeling  of  the  old  people  in  regard  to  education  has  changed  very  much, 
and  there  is  now  very  little  opposition  to  education  even  among  the  older  element. 

This  change  of  public  sentiment  has  made  the  returned  student's  life  easier  and 
hie  record  better  in  many  ways.  He  has  been  permitted  to  remain  longer  in 
school,  and  increasing  his  advantages  has  also  improved  the  general  record.  This 
is  shown,  too,  by  the  fact  that  fifty-five  have  returned  for  a  second  term  here,  and 
the  seventy-one  have  attended  other  schools  West  or  East  since  leaving  Hampton. 
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The  record  of  each  individual  student  was  given  to  the  Senate  in  December,  and 
has  since  been  printed  by  the  government.  The  same  will  be  published  in  a  less 
official  way  in  the  Twenty-two  Years^  Work  of  Hampton  Institute.  Both  of  these 
books  will  soon  be  available,  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details 
here. 

Summing  up  these  records,  we  grade  them  as  usual,  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor, 
or  bad. 

The  Excellent  are  either  those  who  have  had  exceptional  advantages  and  use 
them  faithfully,  or  those  who,  by  great  earnestness  and  pluck,  have  won  an  equally 
wide  and  telling  influence  for  good. 

The  Good — the  great  majority — are  those  who  are  doing  their  best  and  exerting 
a  decidedly  good  influence,  even  though  it  may  not  be  very  wide.  They  must 
marry  legally,  be  honest,  industrious  and  temperate,  and  live  a  life  which  we  can 
point  to  as  an  example  for  others  to  follow  and  improve  upon. 

The  Fair  are  the  sick  and  unfortunate,  those  who  have  had  few  advantages,  and 
from  whom  no  better  could  be  expected. 

The  Poor  are  those  who  have  not  done  as  well  as  they  should ;  have  married 
after  the  Indian  custom  while  knowing  better ;  have  fallen  from  weakness  rather 
than  from  vice ;  and  some  who  are  recovering  themselves  after  more  serious  falls. 

The  Bad  are  those  who.  have  done  wrong  while  knowing  better,  yet,  with  two 
exceptions,  those  from  whom  no  better  was  expected.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact 
that  not  one  is  a  full-blood  Indian. 

According  to  this  grading,  the  record  stands- 
Satisfactory,  286 

Total,  335. 

I 

Disappointing,  49  j. 

From  this  record  we  say  that  85  per  cent,  are  doing  as  well  as  we  could  expect. 
The  returned  students  — thirty-one  of  whom  are  full  graduates  from  the  normal 
course— are  employed  regularly  as  follows  : 


Teachers,  9  ;  school  employes,  9   18 

Attending  other  schools   17 

Attending  higher  schools  in  the  East   5 

Supporting  themselves  at  the  East   8 

Eegular  missionaries,  3;  catechists,  12   15 

U.  S.  soldiers,  6;  scouts,  3  ;  postmaster,  1 ;  mail  carrier,  1   11 

Agency  employes,  viz : 
Physicians,  2  ;  interpreters,  4  ;  issue  clerk,  1 ;  police,  4  ;  district  farmers,  2 ;  in 
charge  of  stables,  3 ;  herders,  2 ;  carpenters,  16 ;  wheelwrights  and  black- 
smiths, 7  ;  harness-makers,  2  ;  tinsmith,  1 ;  miller,  1   45 

Independent  workers,  116,  viz: 
Engineers,  2 ;  surveyors,  2 ;  lawyers,  2 ;  merchants,  4  ;  clerks,  6 ;  carpenters,  5 ; 
printers,  1 ;  painters,  1 ;  freighter,  1 ;  loggers,  4 ;  laborers,  7  ;  house  servants, 

2  ;  ranchers,  5   43 

Farmers   73 

Girls  married  and  in  good  houses   46 


Excellent, 

77  ) 

Good, 

151  \ 

Fair, 

58  J 

Poor, 

39) 

Bad, 

10/ 
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We  have  this  year  seven  students  supporting  themselves  in  the  North  and  five 
attending  higher  schools.  There  will  always  be  a  few  who  are  specially  fitted  for 
some  particular  branches  of  training  in  advance  of  what  we  can  give  them  here, 
and  success  with  such  in  the  past  has  encouraged  us  to  continue  this  course,  help- 
ing only  those  who  are  enough  in  earnest  to  work  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
way.  This  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  broadening  and  character-building  one 
of  real  value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  work  at  large. 

(Signed)  CORA  M.  FOLSOM. 

Librarian  s  Report. — The  report  on  the  library  work  covers  the  months  from 
October,  1891,  to  April,  1892,  inclusive,  the  time  during  which  the  present  librarian 
has  been  in  charge. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  library  was  recognized  as  being 
that  every  book,  picture,  and  other  belongings  should  be  placed  where  it  might  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  greatest  number.  In  accordance  with  this  aim,  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  reference  books  are  placed  where  they  are  directly  accessible  to 
the  students.  A  few  shelves  in  the  reference  cases  have  been  assigned  to  different 
teachers,  who  select  from  time  to  time  books  on  special  topics  their  classes  may  be 
at  work  on,  and  place  them  there,  drawing  attention  to  them  by  a  notice  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

The  library  is  opened  daily  from  half-past  eight  to  six,  except  for  half-hour 
between  12:15  and  12:45.  It  is  also  opened  Saturday  evenings  from  seven  to  nine, 
and  Sunday  afternoons  from  one  to  half-past  three.  The  last  two  occasions  are 
the  only  ones  when  the  night  school  students  can  visit  the  library,  and  they  avail 
themselves  most  eagerly  of  the  privilege.  Despite  the  fact  that  Saturday  evening 
i<  the  only  evening  in  the  week  for  any  social  enjoyment,  the  library  is  always 
thronged  with  quiet,  earnest  young  men,  eagerly  reading  the  papers  and  magazines, 
or  poring  over  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia. 

On  other  evenings,  when  the  night  students  are  in  school,  and  the  day-students 
having  their  study-hour,  the  senior  class  study  hour  is  kept  in  the  library.  This 
gives  the  class  the  use  of  the  reference  books,  a  privilege  they  appreciate  highly. 

The  kind  of  books  chosen  by  the  students  is  always  a  great  satisfaction.  Fic- 
tion is  comparatively  little  read,  though  some  of  the  favorites — Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  Ramona,  Ivanhoe,  and  Miss  Alcott's  and  Mrs.  Barr's  stories — are  well  worn. 
Whittier's  and  Longfellow's  poems  are  always  in  demand — in  fact,  the  supply  is 
almost  laughably  inadequate.  Four  copies  of  Longfellow's  poems,  and  only  one 
of  them  in  perhaps,  when  a  class  of  forty  begins  the  study  of  his  work,  and  every 
member  wants  a  copy  from  the  library.  Books  on  oratory  or  debate,  and  books 
of  famous  orations  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  young  men,  as  are  also  books  on 
American  history  and  lives  of  famous  generals  and  statesmen.  Those  who  are 
learning  the  different  trades  are  constant  in  their  demand  for  books  about  them. 

The  library  has  had  several  valuable  presents  during  the  year,  among  them 
being  a  beautifully  bound  set  of  the  Century  Dictionary  from  our  trustee,  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody.  Mr.  Warren  F.  Draper,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  sent  us  in  the 
fall,  a  large  box  of  his  own  publications,  which  have  proved  of  great  service  to 
us.  Another  box  has  recently  been  received  from  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Fessenden,  of 
Farmington,  Conn.  Seven  hundred  volumes  in  all  have  been  added  to  the  library 
since  the  first  of  October. 

Thanks  to  our  friends,  our  tables  an-  well  supplied  with  periodicals.  We  have 
ten  daily  papers — four  from  Xew  York,  two  each  from  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk, 
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and  one  each  from  Washington  and  Richmond.  The  two  Norfolk  dailies  we  re- 
ceive on  the  day  of  issue,  the  others  one  day  late.  Of  the  weekly  papers  and 
magazines,  a  large  number  come  as  exchanges  for  the  Southern  Workman.  All  of 
them  are  well  read  here,  and  when  they  are  taken  from  the  tables,  on  the  arrival 
of  their  successors,  they  have  by  no  means  accomplished  their  work  in  the  world. 
The  most  valuable  ones  are  filed  and  in  time  bound ;  some  are  sent  to  the  gradu- 
ates' department ;  a  daily  and  one  or  two  weeklies  are  sent  to  the  Holly  Tree  inn. 
A  package  of  daily  papers  is  sent  every  evening  to  the  night  school  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  students  there.  Every  week  papers  are  sent  to  the  school  farm,  at 
Shellbanks,  and  a  roll  is  sent  to  each  of  the  cottages  for  the  students'  settings 
rooms.  It  is  in  these  last  packages  that  we  find  a  place  for  the  odd  numbers  of 
the  illustrated  papers  with  which  our  friends  remember  us  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  another  place,  too,  where  they  are  welcome.  During  the  grippe  season,  a 
stormy  day  would  almost  always  bring  a  messenger  from  the  hospital  with  the 
plea,  "  Do  send  us  some  old  papers — something  bright  and  cheerful  if  you  have  it." 
We  could  almost  always  comply  with  the  request,  and.  send  a  few  old  Youths'  Com- 
panions or  Harpers'  Weeklies  to  the  invalids. 

The  attendance  in  the  library  has  been  steadily  increasing  from  month  to 
month.  About  three  hundred  botfks  are  in  circulation  all  the  time,  the  largest 
number  drawn  in  a  day  having  been  sixty-four. 

Figures,  however,  can  give  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  real  work  of  the  library. 
What  this  is,  one  begins  to  see  when  sitting  in  the  room  after  school  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  students  are  at  liberty,  and  throng  in  to  fill  all  its  available  cor- 
ners. Most  of  them,  girls  and  boys  alike,  go  straight  to  the  daily  papers  on  en- 
tering the  room,  and  read  them  busily,  pausing  frequently  to  consult  dictionary  or 
encyclopcedia.  Others  turn  at  once  to  the  bulletin  board,  for  work  assigned  them, 
then  to  the  reference  shelves  for  their  books.  Soon  all  have  found  the  books  or 
papers  they  want,  and  the  room  is  full  of  quiet,  earnest  workers ;  the  silence  is 
unbroken  save  by  the  turning  of  a  leaf  or  the  rustling  of  a  newspaper. 

(Signed)  LEONORA  E.  HERRON, 

Librarian. 

The  Department  of  Discipline  and  Military  Instruction. — The  department  of  disci- 
pline has  been  especially  satisfactory  this  year,  from  the  fact  that  very  little  serious 
discipline  has  been  necessary  beyond  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  department, 
consisting  of  a  great  many  offences  arising  daily  from  one  source  and  another. 
These  are  visited  with  minor  penalties,  which  are  usually  understood  by  the  stu- 
dents. On  the  other  hand,  the  military  department  has  covered  less  ground  in  the 
tactics  than  usual. 

The  methods  of  discipline  present  no  marked  changes  from  those  reported  last 
year.  The  most  important  change,  perhaps,  is  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
students  when  at  work.  Instead  of  summoning  a  boy  from  the  shop  to  the  office, 
we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  gone  to  the  shop  and  dealt  with  him  there,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  foreman  of  the  shop,  who,  in  many  cases,  by  his  fatherly  talk  and 
advice,  has  done  the  boy  more  good  than  an  extra  drill,  fine,  or  mark  would  have 
done. 

The  Court  Martial  or  "  officers'  court "  and  the  Indian  Council  have  both  been 
in  operation  during  this  year,  and  have  done  very  good  and  effective  work.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  officers'  court  was  organized  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  regulations.    The  members,  fourteen  in  number,  were  appointed  by  the 
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Disciplinarian,  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  and  represent  the  six  com- 
panies of  the  battalion. 

They  have  tried  less  than  a  dozen  cases  this  year,  the  decisions  on  which  have 
been  approved  and  the  sentences  executed,  while  last  year  they  tried  about  sixteen. 
This  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  higher  "  tone  "  of  the  men,  and  partly  to  prece- 
dent. If  a  case  arises,  and  the  court  has  previously  rendered  a  decision  on  a  simi- 
lar one,  the  same  sentence,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  executed.  It  is  well  to  say 
here,  perhaps,  that  the  penalties  for  minor  offences  have  been  set  by  the  court  and 
are  simply  executed  by  us  in  the  office. 

The  Indian  Council  does  work  similar  to  that  of  the  officers'  court,  only  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  boys  who  room  in  the  "Wigwam."  The  council  acts  on  cases 
that  arise  between  the  Indian  boys  and  upon  the  conduct  in  their  dormitory. 
The  five  members  of  the  council  are  not  appointed  by  the  school  officers,  but  are 
elected  by  the  Indian  boys  themselves. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  young  men  are  under  the  care  of  ten  janitors, 
from  the  students,  who  are  usually  officers  of  the  battalion.  Each  is  responsible 
for  the  order  of  the  men  in  his  dormitory,  and  for  the  condition  of  the  dormitory 
itself.  The  janitors  make  daily  inspections  of  the  rooms,  fire-extinguishers,  fire- 
escapes,  etc.,  and  submit  a  written  report  every  morning  to  the  Disciplinarian. 
The  rooms  are  inspected  during  the  week  by  some  of  the  lady  teachers.  The  stu- 
dents understand  that  their  rooms  are  liable  to  inspection  by  a  lady,  or  any  school 
officer  at  any  time.  On  Sunday  morning  a  military  inspection  is  made  by  some 
school  officer,  at  which  time  the  occupants  of  each  room  are  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  cadet  cap  and  uniform.  They  take  the  "  position  of  a  soldier,"  and 
salute  the  inspecting  officer,  who  acknowledges  the  same.  They  maintain  this 
position  till  the  officer  leaves  the  room. 

The  military  organization  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  daily  problems  that  confront  this  depart- 
ment. It  is  not  only  helpful  in  the  maintenance  of  the  school  discipline,  but  it 
tells  on  the  physique  and  character  of  the  student  as  well. 

The  boys  are  enrolled  in  a  battalion  of  six  companies ;  three  companies  are  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  night  school,  while  the  other  three  comprise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  normal  and  Indian  schools.  A  full  complement  of  officers  is  chosen 
from  their  number  and  appointed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  ground  of  fitness. 
The  lowest  corporal  understands  that  he  is  in  direct  line  of  promotion,  and  will  be 
promoted  in  case  a  vacancy  for  any  cause  may  occur,  provided  he  has  proven  him- 
self, in  and  out  of  ranks,  Jit  for  it. 

The  Principal  has  resumed  the  position  of  Commandant,  and  occasionally  at 
parades  and  inspections  "receives  the  parade"  in  cadet  uniform.  There  never 
was  a  year  when  the  officers  and  men  manifested  a  better  spirit  and  showed  more 
pride  in  their  companies  than  they  have  this  year,  and  I  think  it  is  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Principal  has,  from  time  to  time,  had  direct  com- 
mand of  the  battalion. 

The  battalion  is  under  the  general  command  of  the  disciplinarian,  who  has  the 
title  of  captain,  and  who  also  instructs  the  cadet  officers  in  tactics  Friday  evenings. 
Frequent  visits  have  been  made  to  the  artillery  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  give 
the  officers  object  lessons  in  the  practice  of  manouvres. 

Each  cadet  captain  in  rotation  is  appointed  instructor  of  the  battalion  for  a 
week.  This  instructor  is  required  to  be  prepared  to  command  the  battalion  and 
instruct  it  from  the  U.  S.  Army  tactics  on  battalion  manouvres.    When  he  goes  off 
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duty  at  the  end  of  the  week,  he  is  expected  to  report  to  the  disciplinarian  upon 
the  condition  of  the  battalion,  the  manner  in  which  the  guards  have  performed 
their  duty,  and  the  condition  of  the  grounds. 

There  is  a  daily  detail,  consisting  of  an  "officer  of  the  day,"  an  "officer  of  the 
guard,"  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  (to  take  charge  of  the  two  reliefs),  and  six  privates, 
who  guard  the  grounds  and  property  when  the  students  are  all  gathered  in  one 
place,  usually  for  meals  or  prayers. 

The  military  exercises  comprise — (First).  The  inspection  of  men  in  ranks,  of  the 
Normal  and  Indian  schools,  held  in  the  morning  of  each  school  day  before  morn- 
ing prayers.    They  are  expected  to  be  in  uniform,  with  shoes  polished,  etc. 

(Second.)  The  formation  of  the  entire  battalion  in  column  of  companies  for  the 
march  to  dinner. 

(Third).  The  battalion  drill  and  dress  parade  on  Fridays  after  school;  and 

(Fourth.)  The  drill  of  each  company  by  the  captain,  on  one  other  afternoon  of 
each  week  after  school.  The  detail  of  guards,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  is  mounted  at  ten  minutes  after  twelve  of  each  day.  On  Sunday  afternoons, 
the  entire  battalion  forms  in  front  of  the  church,  and  is  formally  inspected  before 
marching  into  church  ;  during  this  inspection  the  cadet  band  plays  sacred  melody. 

It  was  noted  in  the  beginning  of  the  report  that  the  work  of  the  battalion  was, 
perhaps,  not  as  satisfactory,  with  respect  to  ground  covered  in  the  tactics,  as  in 
other  years.  It  has  been  the  aim  this  year  to  do  a  few  things  and  do  them  very 
thoroughly.  Had  we  attempted  as  many  things  as  in  former  years,  it  is  probable 
that  a  verv  little  would  have  been  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  it  was  neces- 
sary about  the  middle  of  the  year  to  take  up  the  new  drill  regulations  that  had 
just  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Army.  Secondly,  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly 
stormy,  so  much  so  that  we  have  had  only  about  half  as  many  drills  as  in  other 
years.  The  first  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  "  setting  up  exercises,"  all  the 
students,  old  and  new,  taking  the  recruit  drill.  We  have  moved  slowly  along  till 
now  we  have  the  "  dress  parade  "  of  the  normal  companies  once  a  week. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  duties  of  First  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Davis,  of  the 
U.  S.  Artillery,  in  attendance  at  the  artillery  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  who  in- 
structed the  officers  and  oversaw  the  drills  last  year,  prevented  him  from  coming 
up  this  year. 

Special  notice  should  be  made  in  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  assistant  discipli- 
narian, Mr.  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  Jr.,  who  has  had  the  discipline  of  the  Indian  boys 
especially,  but  who  has  done  valuable  and  effective  work  for  the  department  gen- 
erally. His  manner,  while  firm,  of  making  a  culprit  confess  his  wrong,  and  in  many 
cases  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  has  obviated  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  misunderstanding  from  which  the  department  has  usually  suffered. 

Notice  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  work  of  Cadet  Captain  Allen  Washing- 
ton, of  the  class  of  '91,  who  has  worked  in  our  harness  shop,  but  has  given  an 
hour  a  day  to  the  oversight  of  the  daily  drills,  and  has  in  other  ways  rendered 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the  department  of  discipline. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  town  of  Hampton  has  had  less  attraction  for  our 
boys  this  year  than  for  many  years  past. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  report  the  faithful  work  of  the  officers,  especially 
those  of  high  rank,  not  only  for  matters  that  concern  their  respective  companies, 
but  for  the  cause  and  order  and  the  general  good  of  the  whole  school,  for  without 
this  assistance  it  is  certain  that  the  department  would  fall  far  short  of  its  present 
good  condition.    Indeed,  the  students  generally  seem  to  have  felt  a  sense  of  espe- 
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cial  responsibility  consequent  upon  their  Principal's  illness,  and  have  apparently, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  tried  to  do  their  best. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  R.  MOTON, 

Disciplinarian. 

Report  on  Moral  and  Religious  Work. — The  past  year  has  been  in  many  respects  a 
trying  one.  The  illness  of  the  Principal,  and  the  necessary  absence  of  other  offi- 
cers of  the  school,  has  thrown  greater  responsibilities  upon  the  students  them- 
selves, and  tested  their  power  of  self-government.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
report  that  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  discipline,  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
school  which  has  been  mcst  gratifying.  The  industrial  system  brings  to  this  in- 
stitution a  class  of  students  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Those  who  want  to 
have  an  easy  time  do  not  come  to  a  school  where,  for  the  first  year,  all  the  stu- 
dents work  ten  hours  and  go  to  school  two  hours  in  the  evening,  and  through  the 
whole  course  have  two  whole  days  work  each  week.  The  young  people  who  are 
sent  from  the  cities  by  well-to-do  parents  do  not  turn  out  as  well  as  those  who 
come  from  the  country  from  poor  parents,  who  can  do  nothing  for  their  support. 
Of  the  great  mass  of  our  Indian  and  colored  students,  it  is  true  that  they  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest  about  getting  an  education.  Very  few  of  them  have  been 
sent.  They  have  come  because  they  wanted  to  come.  In  the  case  of  our  colored 
students,  the  new  ones  are  usually  recruited  from  the  public  schools  under  the 
care  of  our  graduates.  Blanks,  containing  questions  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
studies,  their  physical  and  moral  condition,  are  sent  out  to  be  filled  out  in  their 
own  handwriting.  Hundreds  of  applicants  are  refused  every  year  because  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  required  standards.  There  is  a  like  process  of  selection 
among  the  Indians.  Only  those  are  wanted  who  give  promise  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  something  among  their  people  as  teachers  and  leaders. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  not  so  much  to  produce  scholarship  as  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  difficulty  with  these  people,  as  with  some  others, 
is  not  so  much  to  make  them  know  what  is  right  as  to  help  them  gain  the  power 
of  doing  it.  The  school  is  meant  to  be  to  them  an  illustration  of  Christian  living. 
Most  of  our  colored  students  and  all  of  our  Indians  come  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Though  some  of  them  have  decent  comfortable  homes,  many  have  had 
little  chance  to  get  an  idea  of  how  to  live.  The  school,  with  its  dormitories,  cot- 
tages, mills,  work  shops,  stores,  farms,  churches,  and  academic  halls,  is  an  object 
lesson  to  them  in  Christian  civilization.  They  become  part  of  this  civilized  com- 
munity. They  have  duties  to  perform,  and  are  instructed  that  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  those  duties  the  well  being  of  the  whole  depends. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  in  Christian  civilization  is  the  care  of  their  rooms  and 
their  persons.  When  the  Indians  were  first  brought  to  the  school,  they  had  to  be 
instructed  as  to  how  to  get  into  bed  and  how  to  dress.  Although  those  who  come 
to  us  now  are  somewhat  further  advanced,  still  the  lessons  which  have  to  be  given 
them  as  to  the  care  of  their  persons  and  their  rooms,  are  very  rudimentary.  The 
school  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  these  children  of  the  disinherited  races 
in  a  very  real  sense.  The  girls  frequently  call  their  rooms  their  homes,  and  both 
girls  and  boys  take  much  pride  in  them.  A  pretty  sure  index  of  the  advance- 
ment in  civilization  which  comes  over  these  young  people,  is  the  changed  appear- 
ance of  their  rooms  and  persons  as  they  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
classes  of  the  school. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  moral  and  re- 
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ligious  education  of  its  students.  When  the  Indian  first  came  to  us,  in  order  to 
give  the  boys  that  respect  for  the  girls  in  which  they  were  somewhat  deficient, 
upon  their  arival  at  Old  Point,  the  girls  were  allowed  to  ride  to  the  school  while 
the  boys  walked — a  reversal  of  their  former  experiences.  Thus  the  first  lesson 
was  given  them  in  respect  due  to  the  weaker  sex.  Their  whole  school  life  is  a 
series  of  lessons  along  this  line.  A  book  on  morals  and  manners  has  been  gotten 
up  at  the  school,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  these  young  people.  In  no 
other  department  are  there  more  diligent  students  than  in  this.  Certain  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  chosen,  unknown  to  those  about  them,  to  observe  and  report 
the  morals  and  manners  of  their  fellows.  Public  discussions  of  these  reports  are 
held.  In  connection  with  the  religious  work  of  the  school,  a  committee  is  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term  to  study  its  social  life,  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  of  the  different  races,  to  give  direction  to 
the  amusements,  and  to  arrange  the  social  gatherings.  The  past  year  has  shown 
very  great  progress  along  these  lines.  Never  before,  I  believe,  have  we  had  so 
orderly,  respectful  a  company  of  young  people.  This  improvement  is  due  not 
only  to  the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  here,  but  quite 
as  much  to  the  improved  condition  of  their  homes,  which  is  in  great  part  the 
result  of  the  work  of  our  graduates. 

The  training  in  economics  which  these  young  people  receive  at  Hampton,  is  a 
most  important  part  of  their  moral  education.  The  knowledge  which  they  gain 
on  this  subject  in  books,  though  valuable,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important. 
The  lien  system  of  crops,  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  negroes  are  continually 
held  in  debt  to  the  whites  about  them,  has  kept  them  in  slavery  since  the  war,  in 
some  respects  worse  than  that  which  existed  in  slavery  days.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  to  teach  the  youth  who  come  to  us  is,  to  be  capitalists.  Ten  hours'  work 
a  day  soon  gives  the  colored  boy  or  girl  a  balance  in  his  favor  which  he  has  laid 
up  for  the  future.  A  boy  with  a  balance  has  a  different  gait  and  appearance  from 
one  who  owns  nothing  in  the  world.  He  is  more  self-respectful.  The  same  les- 
son is  taught  the  Indian,  who  needs  it  quite  as  much  as  his  brother  in  black. 
Miss  Collins  recently  described  in  the  Independent "  the  way  in  which  one  of  the 
Indians  disposed  of  any  extra  food  he  had  in  his  house.  A  bell  was  rung.  His 
neighbors  assembled.  The  result  was  very  soon  an  empty  larder,  and  not  many 
days  after  children  crying  for  food.    This  is  a  part  of  the  Indian's  religion. 

At  Hampton  the  Indian  must  lay  up  for  the  future.  A  part  of  that  which  he 
earns  he  can  spend,  as  learning  the  right  use  of  money  is  most  important.  A  part 
he  must  lay  by  as  a  tool  fund  to  give  him  an  outfit  when  he  returns.  The  system 
of  accounts  by  which  the  student  charges  the  school  for  the  labor  he  has  rendered, 
by  a  bill  made  out  in  his  own  handwriting,  giving  the  numbers  of  hours  and  the 
rate  per  hour,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  which  the  school  charges  the  student  for 
his  food,  clothes,  books,  and  everything  which  he  receives,  is  itself  an  important 
part  in  education.  The  merchants  around  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  West, 
some  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  charge  Indians  twice  as  much  as  whites,  have 
sometimes  spoken  slightingly  of  this  sort  of  educatian,  which  is  not  at  all  con- 
venient for  them.  A  religious  publishing  society  in  the  North,  which,  after  seve- 
ral years  experience,  had  finally  refused  to  employ  colored  men  as  colporteurs  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  never  get  any  account  for  the  books  sent,  having  been  in- 
duced to  try  Hampton  students,  report  thus  far  not  a  single  loss. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  students  are  learning  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  they 
are  obtaining  entirely  new  ideas  of  labor.    It  is  no  longer  mere  drudgery.  The 
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class-room,  the  work-shop  and  the  farm  have  a  very  important  connection  with 
one  another. 

The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  gives  them  a  new  interest  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  and  in  the  planting  of  the  crops.  The  introduction  of  drawing  into 
the  school  has  made  it  possible  for  the  students  to  plan  out  their  work  in  the 
shops.  They  see  in  the  machinery  in  the  mill,  the  shops  and  the  laundry,  the 
working  of  the  principles  in  natural  philosophy  which  they  have  studied  in  the 
class-room.  Their  work  is  thus  lifted  up  into  a  higher  position  and  they  come  to 
understand  something  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

The  varied  industries  of  the  school  give  the  young  people  an  idea  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor,  and  how  each  one  of  them  in  this  world  is  a  part  of  a  great  whole. 
Even  though  they  may  have  little  part  in  the  work  shops  or  the  mill,  there  is  an 
education  in  seeing  them  and  realizing  the  part  that  they  have  to  perform  in  civi- 
lized life. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  moral  training  of  the  students,  is  the  object 
lesson  in  government  presented  to  them  in  the  school.  The  Indian  child  has  per- 
haps as  little  taste  of  government  as  any  of  God's  creatures.  The  Indian  parent 
dislikes  to  hear  the  children  cry.  Their  young  people  are  seldom  obliged  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  their  will.  The  Negro  child,  though  not  without  a  taste  of 
government,  comes  to  the  school  with  many  wrong  ideas  of  what  it  should  be. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  obedience  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  the  school-life 
brings.  The  military  discipline,  which  first  teaches  the  students  to  obey  and  then 
to  command,  is  most  valuable.  The  officers'  court,  which  tries  cases,  summoning  its 
witnesses  to  give  evidence,  and  its  jury  to  weigh  evidence ;  the  system  of  guard 
duty  which  makes  them  feel  that  the  care  of  the  property  on  the  place  is  a  legiti- 
•  mate  part  of  their  work ;  the  control  of  students  by  those  of  their  number,  the 
experience  which  the  janitors  of  the  cottages  and  other  officers  have  in  caring  for 
the  little  details  of  e very-day  life,  give  them  a  share  of  responsibility  which  can 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  them  better  citizens. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  students  has  reference  continually  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  be  teachers  and  leaders  of  their  people.  They  are  expected,  be- 
fore they  leave,  not  only  to  learn  the  elements  of  religious  truth,  but  to  be  able  to 
impart  them  to  others.  An  earnest  endeavor  is  made  to  ground  them  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  Commencing  in  the  earlier  years  with  the  outlines  of  Bible 
History,  the  Life  of  Christ  being  the  central  point,  they  pass  on  in  the  later  years 
to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  their  moral  and  religious 
teachings.  Connected  with  this  teaching,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  regular 
teachers  in  the  Sabbath  Day  schools,  is  the  preaching  at  the  Sunday  services  which 
aims  to  bring  to  bear  the  Bible  teachings  on  the  every  day  school  life.  In  the  so- 
cial meetings,  which  the  students  conduct,  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible  lessons 
and  bearing  on  their  daily  life  are  discussed.  They  thus  learn  to  communicate  to 
others  the  truths  which  they  have  received.  In  order  to  give  them  further  train- 
ing in  the  Bible,  a  number  of  them  are  sent  each  Sabbath  to  the  colored  Sunday- 
schools  about  Hampton,  some  of  these  being  under  the  care  of  the  school,  and 
others  belonging  to  t  he  colored  .churches  of  the  place.  Squads  of  students  are  sent 
to  the  poorhouse,  to  the  jail,  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  the  aged  and  sick.  We 
have  in  this  outlying  colored  community  a  good  training-school  in  which  to  pre- 
pare our  young  people  for  the  many-sided  ministry  which  they  are  expected  to 
perforin. 

Sewing-schools  have  been  kept  up  in  the  country  about,  and  the  students  are 
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made  to  feel  that  in  every  possible  way  they  must  minister  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  more  destitute  than  they. 

The  Dixie  Hospital,  of  which  an  account  is  given  elsewhere,  is  training  some  of 
the  girls  to  be  nurses,  and  is  in  itself  an  object-lesson  to  the  whole  school. 

The  school  church  is  undenominational,  though  earnestly  Christian.  An  en- 
deavor is  made  to  show  these  students  how  people  of  different  denominations  can 
work  together.  A  large  number  of  the  colored  students  are  Baptists,  and  one  of 
the  Baptist  pastors  comes  over  and  administers  communion  to  them.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  Episcopalians,  and  attend  one  service  each  Sabbath  at  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal church — Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  the  rector,  having  charge  of  the  Indian  Sabbath 
school  on  the  school-grounds.  All  the  School  gathers  for  the  afternoon  service  in 
the  Memorial  Chapel,  where  a  service  is  held,  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  hold  a  prominent  part  with  chants, 
responsive  readings,  and  the  silent  prayer  of  the  Friends.  Much  prominence  is 
given  to  music  in  all  the  religious  services  of  the  school.  Both  races  are  not  only 
fond  of  it,  but  are  raised  and  helped  by  it. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  singing  of  the  school  this  year,  a 
much  larger  number  than  ever  before  being  able  to  sing  by  note.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  services  conducted  by  the  Chaplain,  there  are  a  number  of  social 
meetings  held  by  the  students  themselves.  Circles  of  tens  among  the  girls  are 
held  under  the  care  of  the  teachers ;  temperance  societies  for  the  Indians  and 
colored  students;  a  Lend-a-Hand  Club  and  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor;  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Circles  for  Bible  reading,  help  these  young 
people  on  in  their  Christian  life  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  taught  how  to 
organize  similar  work  when  they  go  out  from  the  school. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Turner,  of  Washington,  Conn.,  has  been  of  great  help  in  all  the  reli-  ' 
gious  work  of  the  school  this  year.    He  devoted  the  vacation  given  him  by  his 
people  for  rest  to  laboring  here.    In  the  long  absence  of  the  Chaplain,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  illness  of  General  Armstrong,  he  filled  the  school  pulpit  with  great 
acceptance,  and  won  the  love  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  school  for  Bible  study  has  done  better  work  in  some  respects  than  in  any 
previous  years.  The  number  of  students  has  been  small.  The  Chaplain  has  been 
able  to  give  very  little  time  to  it.  There  is  need  of  this  sort  of  work,  and  the 
record  of  those  who  have  gone  out  in  the  field  has  been  most  excellent.  The 
school  opens  its  doors  to  any  of  the  colored  preachers  of  good  moral  character  who 
want  help,  and,  though  some  of  those  who  come  to  us  are  most  illiterate  and 
apparently  hopeless,  the  effect  of  the  school  upon  them  is  very  marked,  and  the 
ignorant  communities  to  which  they  preach  are  helped  by  the  new  ideas  which 
they  gain  here. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Principal's  report  of  a  plan  to  organize  a  missionary 
department,  which  should  have  under  its  care  this  school  for  Bible  study,  the 
missionary  work  of  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  visiting  of  our  graduates, 
helping  them  in  their  moral  and  religious  work  and  suggesting  to  them  new 
methods.  Such  a  department  is  most  desirable.  The  missionary  work  about  the 
school  needs  more  superintendence.  The  teachers  have  done  a  most  excellent 
work,  which  must  continue  and  increase,  but  there  is  need  for  more  complete 
organization.  There  is  no  department  where  the  students  are  more  trained  in 
helping  others.  Not  only  should  they  be  trained  while  here,  but  they  should 
have  help  in  organizing  this  sort  of  work  after  leaving  here.  "  The  Twenty-two 
Years'  Work  "  for  the  races,  to  be  issued  by  the  school  press  this  year,  giving  pic- 
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tures  of  the  graduates,  is  most  gratifying,  as  showing  the  result  of  their  labors  in 
the  South  and  West.  Bishop  Walker's  account,  given  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Indian  Commissioners  at  Washington  not  long  since,  of  how  he  came  upon  a  little 
cluster  of  students  in  a  remote  part  of  a  Western  reservation,  representing  different 
denominations,  but  woiking  together  for  the  help  of  the  ignorant  Indians,  was 
most  encouraging.    Many  such  reports  come  to  us. 

An  increasing  number  of  cheerful,  comfortable  homes  with  good  farms,  among 
the  Negroes  and  the  Indians,  bear  witness  to  the  influence  of  the  young  mission- 
aries we  send  out.  Better  cooking,  better  agriculture,  cleaner  homes,  a  purer 
religion  has  followed  where  these  young  people  have  gone.  But  they  need  guidance 
and  help.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Chaplain  has  found  it  impossible 
to  get  out  among  the  homes  and  school  houses  of  Hampton's  children.  For  a 
number  of  years  more  than  half  of  his  time  has  been  demanded  by  the  executive 
work  of  the  school.  Any  arrangement  which  shall  make  more  full  provision  for 
the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  school  will  be  grateful  to  him. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  FRISSELL, 

Chairman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal. 
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Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  and  in  Ave- 


AVERAGE 

MONTHLY  EN- 

TOTAL  NUMBER  ENROLLED. 

ROLLMENT. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

COLOEED. 

rTinHTTPCl    A  XTT4 
C  \J  U  JN  1  J. ilio  illMU 

(0 

►i 

6 

•4 

© 

<£ 

< 

Mai 

CD 

Mai 

Fen 

Tot 

Mai 

Fen 

Mai 

o 

Tot 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2,181 

2  083 

1,242 

1,109 

6,615 

1,712 

1,601 

735 

665 

4,713 

1,299 

1  248 

1,006 

1,080 

4.633 

1,022 

1,002 

764 

840 

3,628 

Alexandria  city  .  .  . 

645 

517 

345 

332 

1,839 

533 

425 

304 

283 

1,545 

Alexandria  county .  . 

131 

144 

179 

171 

625 

90 

107 

112 

120 

429 

Alleghany  

812 

691 

185 

V37 

1,925 

593 

521 

150 

185 

1,449 

339 

276 

556 

590 

1,761 

270 

237 

377 

461 

1,345 

1,188 

1  080 

876 

937 

4,081 

212 

202 

140 

158 

712 

761 

681 

508 

600 

2,550 

578 

534 

347 

468 

1,927 

3,125 

2  571 
399 

790 

675 

7,161 

2,540 

2,063 

625 

550 

5,778 

421 

91 

71 

982 

345 

325 

76 

65 

811 

2,517 

1,113 

1,229 

7,125 

1,807 

1,717 

777 

958 

5,259 

TJ  1  „  .1 

792 

/Uo 

30 

43 

1,573 

616 

561 

26 

36 

1.239 

1,503 

J.,ODO 

496 

503 

3,867 

1,212 

1,140 

431 

447 

3,230 

238 

198 

65 

76 

577 

161 

144 

43 

65 

413 

786 

Tea 

942 

1,165 

3,682 

593 

619 

640 

ooy 

2,721 

650 

1,095 

357 

213 

570 

794 

733 

714 

772 

3,013 

634 

610 

542 

629 

2,415 

205 

137 

32 

32 

406 

143 

101 

18 

22 

284 

1,222 

1,263 

777 

967 

4,229 

934 

979 

566 

762 

3,241 

779 

675 

924 

952 

3,330 

548 

532 

620 

733 

2,433 

2,285 

1,990 

42 

28 

4,345 

1,810 

1,582 

41 

26 

3,459 

127 

109 

256 

308 

800 

116 

92 

179 

229 

616 

647 

607 

675 

918 

2,847 

482 

486 

474 

678 

2.120 

Charlottesville. 

294 

292 

182 

248 

1,016 

248 

244 

138 

197 

827 

Chesterfield  

836 

828 

612 

725 

3,001 

666 

664 

456 

564 

2.350 

555 

436 

277 

248 

1 ,516 

414 

321 

204 

202 

1,141 

624 

556 

28 

26 

1,234 

519 

473 

25 

26 

1,043 

813 

676 

808 

743 

3,045 

623 

548 

560 

574 

2,305 

304 

333 

478 

632 

1,747 

247 

290 

341 

450 

1,328 

Danville  

408 

365 

435 

484 

1,692 

3X6 

304 

277 

329 

1,246 

Danville  district  .  .  . 

1,439 

1,221 

1,164 

1,260 

5,084 

1,069 

965 

804 

918 

3,756 

Dickenson   

662 

505 

1,167 

447 

340 

787 

Dinwiddie  

576 

517 

683 

862 

2,638 

477 

456 

493 

658 

2.084 

Elizabeth  City  .... 

326 

X18 

435 

473 

1 ,552 

243 

240 

374 

428 

1,285 

383 

358 

538 

611 

1,890 

298 

287 

382 

482 

1,449 

1,330 

1,205 

618 

561 

3,714 

1,004 

960 

452 

438 

2,854 

1,766 

1,443 

1,113 

969 

5,291 

1 ,253 

1,190 

755 

666 

3,864 

Floyd  

2,090 

1,788 

96 

114 

4,088 

1,728 

1,509 

85 

90 

3,412 

498 

423 

409 

442 

1,772 

396 

359 

298 

352 

1,405 

Franklin  

2,860 

2,642 

700 

617 

6,819 

2,218 

2,041 

564 

410 

5,233 

1,542 

1,358 

98 

91 

3,089 

1,247 

1,120 

84 

78 

2,529 

Fredericksburg  .  .  . 

238 

250 

148 

133 

769 

211 

227 

116 

111 

665 

1,139 

899 

76 

71 

2.185 

934 

725 

67 

59 

1,785 

Gloucester  

517 

515 

727 

844 

2,603 

407 

453 

609 

724 

2,193 

478 

482 

661 

718 

2,339 

388 

423 

440 

545 

1,796 

Grayson  

2,195 

1,942 

110 

115 

4,362 

1,682 

1,490 

94 

94 

3,360 

475 

465 

180 

153 

1.273 

309 

370 

119 

124 

922 

Greensville  

290 

'  317 

399 

477 

1,483 

213 

251 

264 

324 

1,052 

1,786 

1,610 

1,624 

1,914 

6,934 

1,352 

1,274 

1,210 

1,517 

5,353 
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TABLE  No.  1— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

894 

846 

796 

909 

3.445 

686 

674 

579 

727 

2  666 

Henrico ....  ... 

981 

942 

858 

989 

3  770 

749 

724 

646 

781 

2  900 

1  388 

1  243 

84S 

829 

4  308 

994 

927 

618 

617 

3156 

768 

628 

43 

31 

1  470 

651 

548 

36 

28 

1  '263 

T<1p  nf  Wicrht, 

684 

637 

387 

439 

2  147 

517 

489 

306 

370 

P682 

125 

121 

205 

253 

704 

99 

102 

164 

221 

586 

i\  1  1 1  ^  Cv   vy,  11  troll  .... 

399 

401 

568 

697 

2  065 

304 

334 

410 

533 

1  58l 

384 

342 

424 

363 

1  513 

266 

263 

974 
Z/4 

246 

1  049 

King  William  .... 

384 

318 

655 

627 

1  984 

311 

267 

oyi 

472 

1  44l 

304 

302 

341 

419 

1  366 

235 

224 

997 
ZZ/ 

99n 

1016 

2  832 

2  507 

114 

96 

5  549 

1,951 

1,631 

Q9 

yo 

89. 

3  758 

1  962 

1572 

788 

664 

4*986 

1,436 

1,222 

514 

481 

3  653 

731 

'684 

934 

1  113 

3,462 

591 

565 

599 

905 

2  660 

oz  / 

481 

A9Q 
OZO 

776 

2  407 

386 

387 

A~\  9 
4!o 

Oil 

1  697 

763 

935 

660 

843 

3.201 

645 

823 

521 

708 

2 '697 

690 

810 

490 

402 

2  392 

600 

450 

350 

250 

1650 

408 

452 

294 

406 

1  560 

291 

332 

208 

278 

1109 

4  Ix) 

485 

94Q 
Z4o 

250 

1,40/ 

397 

403 

1Q7 

iy  / 

215 

1212 

1  063 

965 

1  588 

1  742 

5  358 

808 

799 

1  095 

1  296 

3  998 
1,315 

327 

301 

406 

449 

1  483 

311 

287 

344 

373 

1  453 

1  844 

346 

656 

4  299 

1,166 

1,317 

304 

334 

3  121 

am 

7CQ 

/©y 

Kan 
oyu 

880 

o,ZOU 

689 

643 

ouy 

684 

2  525 

1  108 

1  039 

747 

763 

3  657 

834 

792 

483 

496 

2  605 

New  Ivent  ...... 

164 

160 

208 

260 

792 

143 

138 

157 

222 

660 

874 

803 

550 

690 

2  917 

619 

579 

397 

558 

2  153 

Norfolk,  county.  .  .  . 

1  ,UoU 

961 

1  647 

1  805 

5  443 

766 

720 

1  013 

1  120 

3  619 

Northampton  .... 

OUU 

450 

QUO 

607 

2  062 

424 

356 

335 

422 

1  537 

Northumberland.  .  . 

0/4 

473 

316 

366 

1  729 

439 

384 

233 

285 

1,341 

40o 

434 

630 

661 

2  188 

347 

348 

457 

404 

1  556 

oyz 

661 

684 

704 

2  741 

567 

538 

552 

593 

2,250 

1  Ml 

1 ,011 

1  302 

191 

191 

3  225 

1,204 

1,109 

149 

150 

2*612 

i  son 

l,OZU 

1  910 

243 

270 

4  243 

1,610 

1,618 

240 

267 

3  735 

/Uo 

822 

739 

1  050 

3  314 

613 

647 

623 

877 

2  760 

Pittsylvania  

o  mo 

1,834 

1  237 

1  301 

6  481 

1,511 

1,310 

882 

928 

4*631 

QUO 

517 

226 

252 

1  500 

415 

430 

177 
hi 

194 

1216 

9^ 
zoo 

235 

ooo 

9.8.4 

1  9ft7 

1  ,zu/ 

229 

210 

259 

303 

1  001 

Prince  Edward.  .  .  . 

004: 

500 

846 

1  022 

2  932 

440 

398 

608 

788 

2  234 

Prince  George  .... 

OQ1 

313 

m  n 
oiu 

648 

1  762 

218 

241 

334 

426 

1  '219 

Princess  Anne  .... 

OOl. 

465 

oOO 

372 

1  743 

419 

378 

ZOl 

293 

1  341 

Prince  William  .  .  . 

CI  9 

BIZ 

728 

91  ^ 
OlO 

244 

9  f)QQ 

z.uyy 

610 

587 

223 

187 

1607 

1  1  fif\ 
1  ,loU 

1  045 

Q/ffl 
OIU 

330 

2  895 

862 

768 

ORQ 

zoy 

263 

2  162 

Q91 
oZl 

336 

40 

47 

749 

233 

251 

35 

35 

554 

Rappahannock .... 

669 

539 

350 

256 

1,814 

490 

406 

ZoO 

i  a/? 

ISO 

1  317 

Richmond  city .... 

O,o40 

3  533 

i,yo4 

2  894 

11  726 

2,855 

3,096 

1  611 

2  455 

10  017 

Richmond  county  .  . 

468 

400 

253 

971 
Z/l 

1 ,392 

339 

307 

1  71 

i  / 1 

ZU4 

1  021 

i,wi 

1  160 

4oO 

523 

3  119 

628 

760 

240 

308 

1936 

Roanoke  county  .  .  . 

1  9QK 
I  ,ZoO 

1  172 

/ion 
iyu 

539 

3  437 

970 

961 

387 

443 

2*761 

1 ,979 

1,763 

597 

Ooo 

4 ,922 

1,528 

1,420 

401 

AAR 
440 

3  855 

o.yyo 

3  564 

CM7 
o4/ 

9.n9 

OUO 

8  9HQ 

3  240 

2,984 

298 

265 

6 '787 

2,337 

2,088 

61 

•lo 

4,534 

1,748 

1,526 

00 

49. 
4a 

3  372 

3,350 

3,190 

65 

35 

6,640 

2,580 

2,270 

An 

4U 

9^ 
oO 

4  925 

2,572 

2,138 

74 

RO 

oz 

4,846 

2,105 

1,784 

00 

^n 
ou 

3  997 

Smyth  ...         .  .  . 

1 ,575 

1 ,410 

147 

1  H7 
10/ 

3,289 

1,200 

1,070 

119 
II- 

1 97 
1Z/ 

2  509 

940 

798 

890 

1   1  RQ 

3 ,797 

741 

626 

oo/ 

826 

2  850 

550 

513 

503 

513 

2,079 

438 

424 

329 

368 

1*559 

616 

533 

191 

151 

1,491 

468 

435 

146 

122 

1.171 

Staunton  

336 

358 

199 

239 

1,132 

307 

315 

155 

199 

976 

339 

279 

422 

454 

1,494 

267 

224 

288 

335 

1,114 

404 

439 

684 

843 

2,370 

330 

351 

430 

573 

1,684 

Tazewell  

1,907 

1,713 

290 

205 

4,115 

1,830 

1,370 

246 

204 

3,650 

896 

794 

157 

138 

1,985 

694 

546 

122 

108 

1,470 

Warwick  

219 

263 

208 

234 

924 

169 

206 

158 

176 

709 

Washington  

3,394 

2,989 

340 

362 

7,085 

2,503 

2,222 

266 

294 

5,285 

Westmoreland  .... 

395 

384 

414 

421 

1,614 

320 

321 

300 

324 

1,265 

43 

56 

44 

56 

199 

32 

43 

33 

45 

153 

Winchester  

307 

291 

107 

80 

785 

268 

255 

90 

69 

682 

Wise  

1,466 

1,319 

26 

25 

2,836 

964 

956 

20 

19 

1,959 

Wythe  

1,673 

1,553 

330 

354 

3,910 

1,296 

1,226 

240 

281 

3,043 

York  

395 

363 

333 

407 

1,498 

313 

303 

235 

322 

1,173 

118,782 

108,914 

57,322 

63,453 

1  348,471 

'91.446 

84,937 

'41,056 

47.690 

265,129 

*  Figures  for  last  year  are  given,  as  report  for  this  year  has  not  been  received. 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

499 

486 

399 

522 

1,900 

48 

42 

27 

23 

72 

71 

90 

15 

31 

10.2 

21 

31 

566 

548 

514 

638 

2.266 

52 

43 

30 

27 

76 

81 

19 

8 

33 

10.4 

37 

30 

656 

632 

409 

403 

2,100 

69 

48 

34 

23 

67 

66 

134 

37 

10.7 

6 

475 

398 

27 

18 

918 

75 

38 

64 

34 

47 

23 

41 

27 

11.4 

400 

363 

234 

273 

1,270 

60 

41 

34 

25 

70 

76 

113 

30 

10.5 

73 

79 

85 

125 

362 

60 

40 

49 

33 

76 

55 

14 

31 

10.5 

53 

65 

200 

234 

261 

347 

1,042 

53 

50 

28 

24 

68 

64 

52 

33 

10. 

4 

174 

177 

172 

173 

696 

52 

50 

25 

22 

66 

64 

31 

11.1 

18 

'  59 

239 

209 

268 

335 

1,051 

57 

48 

33 

23 

77 

70 

34 

12 

33 

10.5 

4 

1 

152 

160 

136 

193 

641 

50 

37 

26 

12 

68 

59 

17 

36 

10.3 

19 

2 

1,475 

1.201 

73 

61 

2,810 

83 

50 

40 

33 

74 

76 

89 

39 

10. 

176 

12 

1,088 

908 

390 

364 

2,750 

63 

48 

35 

25 

75 

76 

182 

32 

11.2 

44 

24 

436 

406 

421 

581 

1,844 

54 

43 

32 

21 

73 

66 

60 

28 

10.7 

243 

256 

239 

319 

1,057 

61 

46 

47 

30 

64 

60 

4 

33 

9.4 

5 

593 

758 

477 

641 

2,469 

54 

42 

43 

31 

92 

91 

213 

64 

37 

11.3 

28 

114 

430 

372 

256 

204 

1,262 

66 

48 

38 

23 

78 

72 

101 

39 

25 

10.7 

11 

18 

270 

298 

165 

222 

955 

45 

42 

30 

23 

91 

80 

46 

42 

53 

11. 

7 

39 

276 

295 

156 

162 

889 

47 

46 

28 

30 

71 

77 

36 

10.7 

533 

560 

665 

804 

2,562 

61 

45 

33 

20 

68 

61 

118 

84 

40 

11.3 

6 

20 

171 

155 

162 

228 

716 

56 

50 

29 

20 

54 

54 

43 

10.4 

13 

7 

820 

917 

191 

256 

2,184 

63 

68 

34 

30 

70 

70 

21 

33 

10. 

250 

44 

526 

493 

350 

469 

1,838 

52 

38 

31 

20 

76 

69 

59 

33 

11. 

9 

578 

556 

336 

402 

1,872 

57 

49 

30 

24 

69 

75 

47 

10 

25 

11. 

35 

23 

86 

116 

116 

171 

489 

41 

24 

26 

15 

70 

75 

24 

10. 

1 

2 

543 

507 

269 

387 

1,706 

33 

28 

21 

15 

88 

68 

25 

55 

10.8 

191 

14 

582 

539 

640 

704 

2,465 

57 

42 

32 

16 

79 

63 

121 

10* 

39 

10.7 

13 

26 

274 

242 

198 

224 

938 

63 

55 

34 

19 

67 

56 

55 

38 

9.5 

14 

12 

293 

254 

145 

177 

869 

57 

40 

29 

18 

66 

62 

32 

33 

11.2 

58 

41 

249 

249 

331 

359 

1,188 

60 

33 

33 

20 

70 

80 

12 

30 

10.5 

5 

11 

433 

414 

422 

428 

1,697 

50 

41 

31 

25 

76 

74 

304 

19 

29 

10.5 

158 

108 

917 

889 

118 

110 

2,034 

66 

57 

42 

34 

78 

76 

67 

33 

10. 

57 

39 

1,100 

1,130 

200 

212 

2,642 

85 

87 

52 

60 

50 

60 

33 

37 

10. 

65 

20 

531 

546 

539 

753 

2.369 

42 

44 

32 

32 

86 

86 

160 

74 

59 

11. 

53 

83 

1,049 

369 

911 

552 

582 

3,094 

62 

44 

31 

20 

69 

63 

222 

10 

37 

11.2 

9 

22 

382 

166 

184 

1,101 

42 

40 

31 

29 

89 

94 

58 

11 

51 

11.5 

32 

166 

160 

191 

230 

747 

59 

36 

40 

21 

74 

75 

19 

31 

11.1 

317 

299 

458 

506 

1.580 

63 

42 

49 

31 

73 

62 

86 

6 

32 

10.5 

25 

3 

149 

168 

193 

247 

757 

55 

49 

29 

19 

69 

58 

42 

32 

11.3 

1 

302 

293 

170 

192 

957 

53 

36 

31 

18 

75 

67 

58 

38 

10. 

448 

425 

147 

124 

1,144 

57 

45 

33 

21 

72 

61 

9 

32 

11. 

6 

656 

596 

189 

181 

1,622 

66 

64 

37 

35 

77 

70 

55 

33 

10.7 

10 

10 

181 

202 

24 

25 

432 

64 

47 

37 

25 

79 

70 

34 

& 

10. 

fi 

10 

358 

285 

156 

119 

918 

53 

43 

28 

20 

72 

66 

56 

26 

11.5 

12 

2,668 

2,842 

1 ,566 

2,339 

9.415 

47 

48 

37 

38 

93 

96 

691 

310 

42 

11.1 

352 

581 

219 

196 

107 

131 

653 

53 

34 

25 

15 

64 

63 

48 

30 

10.4 

14 

4 

472 

581 

187 

238 

1.478 

77 

73 

39 

33 

79 

93 

53 

49 

12. 

21 

4 

718 

738 

319 

347 

2,122 

66 

66 

40 

43 

75. 

80 

34 

37 

11. 

19 

49 

1,150 

1,067 

347 

343 

2,907 

53 

49 

31 

29 

75 

76 

27 

29 

11.3 

94 

78 

2,602 

2,382 

235 

198 

5.417 

73 

49 

45 

33 

81 

77 

325 

26 

11.1 

206 

51 

1,292 

1.076 

48 

38 

2,454 

74 

24 

54 

22 

72 

87 

113 

39 

10.8 

33 

10 

1,890 

1.KG0 

25 

15 

3,790 

77 

36 

44 

14 

77 

53 

820 

49 

11. 

64 

1,662 

1,362 

47 

40 

3,111 

66 

44 

54 

35 

77 

80 

95 

33 

11.1 

124 

'  23 

821 

749 

80 

88 

1,738 

61 

57 

32 

31 

69 

70 

92 

33 

12. 

422 

49 

564 

487 

486 

592 

2,129 

58 

40 

35 

21 

77 

73 

102 

19 

33 

11.5 

27 

30 

289 

300 

208 

235 

1 ,032 

49 

46 

27 

20 

68 

64 

24 

30 

11. 

38 

28 

321 

304 

109 

90 

824 

52 

51 

28 

29 

67 

74 

8 

31 

10.8 

22 

11 

07/1 

144 

1  CI 

loi 

881 

08 

41 

43 

30 

89 

ao 

yj. 

1 22 

60 

11./ 

o 
y 

1 A 
It 

196 

151 

194 

22 1 

765 

55 

47 

32 

22 

72 

66 

11 

33 

11. 

3 

4 

240 

262 

261 

348 

1,111 

64 

45 

38 

18 

74 

61 

10 

30 

10.5 

11 

13 

1,307 

875 

198 

145 

2.525 

60 

45 

53 

41 

68 

75 

31 

10.5 

71 

34 

576 

449 

92 

83 

1,200 

62 

38 

46 

30 

83 

.76 

83 

31 

10.9 

6 

125 

157 

117 

133 

532 

31 

45 

42 

26 

75 

75 

37 

10.5 

1.713 

1,562 

197 

223 

3.695 

71 

61 

36 

36 

69 

75 

80 

'  5 

37 

11. 

248 

126 

216 

222 

193 

194 

825 

58 

40 

33 

19 

68 

62 

14 

30 

11. 

13 

28 

25 

31 

27 

36 

119 

43 

46 

24 

29 

75- 

81 

12 

38 

10.6 

3 

238 

226 

78 

58 

600 

51 

33 

39 

24 

88 

85 

18 

48 

11. 

43 

20 

694 

645 

14 

12 

1,365 

85 

102 

61 

52 

68 

65 

16 

39 

10.8 

24 

929 

822 

170 

193 

2,174 

56 

56 

31 

30 

72 

70 

115 

34 

11.6 

113 

44 

209 

193 

151 

203 

756 

57 

40 

30 

19 

65 

64 

40 

10.5 

5 

I 

67.401 

62.994 

29,498 

34,247 

194,143 

60 

43 

34 

23 

73 

71 

1  6,896 

873 

34 

10.8 

4,688 

8361 
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927  29 

427  35 

549  46 

8,769  20 

204  20 

10  00 

259  93 

3,425  00 

328  60 

145  31 

220  89 

1  f*>^ 


0>  'O  'O  +3  rj 


Accomac  

Albemarle  .... 
Alexandria  city.. 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany  

Amelia  

Amherst  

Appomattox  .... 
Augusta..     .  .  .  . 

Bath  

*  Bedford  

Bland  

Botetourt  

Bristol  

Brunswick  

Buchanan   

Buckingham  .... 
Buena  Vista  .  .  .  . 

Campbell  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Charles  City  .  .  .  . 

Charlotte  

Charlottesville  .  . 

Chesterfield  .  .  .  . 

Clarke  

Craig  

Culpeper  

Cumberland  .  .  .  . 

Danville  

Danville  district  . 

Dickenson   

Dinwiddie  

Elizabeth  City  .  . 

Essex  

Fairfax  

Fauquier  

Floyd  

Fluvanna   

Franklin  

Frederick  

Fredericksburg.  .  . 

Giles  

Gloucester   

Goochland  

Grayson  

Greene  


$34  00 


37  00 
158  97 


139  10 
*  97  69 


21  00 

73  25 


271  93 
'  12  00 


256  67 
105  75 


170  95 
59  88 


20  09 
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No.  5, 

Year;  also  Balances  on  Hand  and  Debts  Due. 


Total 
Paid  Out. 


BALANCES  ON  HAND  AUG.  1, 1893. 


o 


10 


OT3 

n 


li 


PQ 


G  RA  N  D 

Total. 


DEBTS  DUE  AUG.  1, 


$27,614  59 
25,716  10 
19,545  95 

8,107  28 
11,123  iy 

8,235  60 
14,786  09 

8,246  96 
41,984  92 

4,921  31 
27,709  96 

3,746  53 
14,9^2  13 

3,836  21 
13,288  02 

4,418  73 
11,945  30 

2,037  48 
22,853  25 
13,530  43 
10,868  81 

4.220  25 
13,864  09 
10,711  99 
18,008  67 

8,862  92 

4,436  79 
17,641  99 

7,167  66 
18,064  53 
22,313  53 

3,388  71 
11,628  98 
13,334  77 

8,042  73 
21,835  69 
29,453  62 
11,731  27 

7,875  61 
20,821  41 
15,952  70 

4,864  75 

9,104  48 

9,686  87 
11,240  45 

9,257  88 

4,388  53 


$720  28 
2,044  89 


439  53 
158  02 
198  27 
452  71 
90  70 
322  64 

1,618  65 
971  47 

1,449  19 


210  79 
107  70 
826  44 

"l,337  11 
818  14 
746  44 
420  68 
585  28 

432  23 
120  34 

'94116 
456  86 


15  23 

'  414  43 

'  96  61 
629  47 
4,388  49 
319  92 
120  37 
762  86 
112  83 


179  28 
1,931  54 
1,755  49 

119  69 


$624  23 

826  54 

361  90 

1,396  82 

2,603  01 

1,117  28 

581  51 

'7,994  13 

1,646  57 

2,349  24 

856  26 

1,017  67 

26  60 

2,354  08 
398  33 

234  04 


2,447 
406 
7  If. 
161 
1,995 
278 
1,807 
1.265 
229 
838 
1,346 
2,970 
712 
292 
662 
578 
749 
2,508 
4,375 
1,799 
336 
749 
3,385 
358 
547 
1,125 
809 
1,424 
366 


$30  99 
30  00 


48 


8  45 
428  42 


221  92 


$5,787  88 


84  29 
77  31 


$28,959  10 
34,375  41 
19,907  85 

9,504  10 
14,196  72 

9,540  90 
15,565  87 

8,699  67 
50,069  75 

6,890  52 
31,677  85 

5,574  26 
17,398  99 

3,862  81 
15,852  89 

4.924  76 
13,005  78 

2,037  48 
26,637  44 
14,755  41 
12,330  78 

4,850  12 
16,445  01 
11,074  56 
20,614  49 
10,218  37 

i  ,»;•;.-)  91 

19,421  87 

8,970  78 
21,034  88 
23,041  69 

3,689  52 
13,134  68 
13,913  26 

9.110  55 
24.974  13 
38,217  89 
13,844  98 

8,332  81 
22,334  01 
19,451  39 

5,223  55 

9,652  39 
10,991  91 
13,981  25 
12,437  85 

4,874  35 


$291  00 
729  45 
50  00 
50  00 


373  68 
78  83 


300  00 


1,600  86 


1,185  95 
'  25  00 


135  82 

'69  88 
4,241  21 


1,270  08 


$6  00 
2  75 


43  50 


61  48 
20  00 


20  00 


92  00 


4  09 


28  00 


132  00 


63  00 
6  67 


10  00 
64  00 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


TABLE  No.  5— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$  5,112 

97 

$  183 

58 

$  21 

95 

$  234 

39 

$  499 

7J 

25.335 

31 

3,004 

00 

476 

66 

932 

85 

1.002 

76 

12,069 

73 

1,498 

48 

144 

99 

482 

06 

$  '  33 

66 

403 

40 

22,741 

25 

4,308 

61 

70 

7'.) 

1,465 

33 

2,526 

11 

12,909 

77 

360 

14 

78 

00 

647 

23 

'  10 

00 

750 

36 

3,911 

93 

789 

27 

385 

15 

307 

81 

4 

00 

48 

77 

Isle  of  Wight  .... 

7,234 

82 

402 

66 

139 

49 

189 

51 

218 

56 

2,564 

93 

$20 

00 

190 

39 

151 

02 

'  59 

00 

148 

23 

King  and  Queen  .  .  . 

6,840 

00 

276 

43 

406 

56 

242 

87 

132 

60 

4,898 

75 

154 

23 

37 

50 

311 

23 

13 

00 

344 

21 

King  William  .... 

8,269 

50 

179 

o:: 

481 

22 

364 

06 

64 

35 

581 

OS 

5,039 

01 

'  97 

58 

862 

10 

25 

50 

236 

00 

93 

00 

650 

80 

13,042 

35 

1,030 

48 

9 

D2 

594 

85 

5 

00 

452 

04 

27,523 

28 

3,339 

55 

264 

0'.) 

1/207 

17 

164 

00 

3,424 

32 

11,542 

00 

594 

86 

208 

50 

1,001 

35 

15 

00 

678 

S3 

7,275 

04 

375 

si 

82 

00 

359 

48 

22 

00 

316 

20 

27,699 

23 

1,136 

61 

179 

28 

543 

06 

729 

96 

4,484 

02 

7.532 

83 

388 

612 

20 

7,128 

00 

100 

91 

"  "  29 

00 

399 

90 

1,740 

82 

4,621 

59 

556 

so 

45 

00 

255 

58 

5 

75 

370 

30 

Mecklenburg  .... 

16,244 

72 

1,747 

it; 

225 

00 

584 

06 

29 

60 

554 

28 

4,594 

00 

43 

86 

28 

74 

239 

03 

205 

S3 

Montgomery  .... 

11,672 

39 

1,899 

36 

99 

07 

722 

50 

26 

50 

320 

85 

12,645 

36 

936 

43 

601 

9C 

518 

00 

164 

00 

637 

39 

12,343 

78 

2,122 

91 

44 

32 

715 

08 

260 

00 

122 

17 

New  Kent  

4,042 

50 

569 

77 

17 

64 

187 

28 

80 

00 

294 

55 

22,683 

00 

1,120 

403 

02 

600 

00 

2,243 

18 

Norfolk  county  .  .  . 

25,746 

99 

4.796 

59 

623 

95 

1,328 

64 

393 

12 

1,520 

42 

Northampton  .... 

7,387 

00 

668 

33 

40 

00 

388 

62 

712 

00 

Northumberland . .  . 

5,661 

7!) 

139 

06 

356 

20 

140 

00 

537 

27 

Nottoway  

8,309 

15 

1,271 

94 

235 

86 

455 

35 

15 

50 

356 

80 

11,462 

63 

1,053 

71 

7 

75 

430 

46 

905 

48 

10,541 

65 

1,637 

15 

192 

02 

551 

77 

"51 

20 

777 

37 

8,572 

89 

67 

50 

13 

00 

371 

01 

161 

83 

18,932 

41 

1,268 

64 

356 

55 

810 

00 

3,331 

SO 

19,594 

50 

1,605 

44 

593 

63 

971 

86 

997 

31 

Portsmouth  

11,381 

00 

503 

H!) 

17 

00 

571 

01 

400 

00 

1,243 

61 

4.659 

10 

282 

42 

165 

50 

300 

06 

443 

53 

Prince  Edward  .  .  . 

12,026 

25 

17 

50 

2,174 

92 

14 

60 

694 

71 

'65 

75 

1,579 

87 

Prince  George  .... 

5.990 

50 

851 

45 

87 

50 

269 

65 

35 

00 

346 

21 

Princess  Anne  .... 

7,096 

00 

1,352 

'.13 

459 

27 

440 

26 

548 

22 

Prince  William  .  .  . 

7,964 

33 

658 

20 

270 

54 

956 

31 

10,045 

58 

1,611 

96 

128 

38 

484 

11 

1,015 

19 

Radford  

5,822 

50 

527 

21 

213 

93 

1,656 

04 

Rappahannock  ...  . 

7,146 

75 

432 

88 

102 

57 

402 

00 

'30 

00 

581 

86 

Richmond  city  .  .  . 

122,648 

68 

10,795 

71) 

2,050 

35 

960 

00 

18,639 

84 

Richmond  county .  . 

5,253 

00 

173 

78 

'20 

52 

332 

39 

53 

00 

304 

20 

Roanoke  city  .... 

18,357 

88 

159 

73 

287 

40 

1,059 

7t) 

1,761 

57 

Roanoke  county  .  .  . 

14,214 

96 

9,123 

36 

213 

20 

996 

54 

1,650 

76 

Rockbridge  

19,366 

28 

12,354 

61 

1,235 

80 

744 

01 

1,349 

27 

32,573 

75 

.  . 

5,263 

57 

340 

42 

1,265 

95 

".46 

25 

1,525 

80 

10,296 

57 

1,442 

1)7 

625 

01 

55 

00 

150 

35 

§Cott   

14,193 

37 

605 

54 

183 

19 

460 

24 

7 

00 

126 

72 

OHCIlt*il^*V-»«'Al.     ....       .  . 

15,424 

66 

3,103 

7!) 

43 

70 

534 

03 

31 

50 

1.059 

89 

Smyth  .... 

9  210 

07 

27 

00 

3  220 

4 

00 
uu 

597 

41 

nn 
uu 

686 

38 

Southampton  .... 

Pt'l91 

20 

1^524 

37 

127 

SO 

4  7 

45 

47 

00 

981 

01 

Spotsylvania  •  •  •  • 

7,246 

50 

'  27 

bo 

465 

59 

118 

10 

478 

60 

50 

04 

623 

14 

Stafford 

4,965 

97 

414 

63 

37 

50 

259 

16 

35 

00 

416 

35 

10,142 

50 

295 

oi 

328 

02 

1,290 

00 

1,722 

04 

5,191 

24 

368 

27 

159 

74 

258 

13 

36 

75 

414 

61 

8,582 

50 

417 

or> 

236 

37 

521 

67 

518 

21 

12,630 

(10 

1,824 

41) 

1 

00 

809 

20 

85 

75 

554 

3,3 

8,121 

75 

1,257 

49 

92 

50 

314 

IS 

150 

25 

806 

12 

3,990 

00 

2,299 

87 

204 

34 

392 

28 

6 

30 

976 

03 

17,424 

50 

5,445 

37 

1,226 

42 

811 

60 

Westmoreland   .  .  . 

6,265 

00 

480 

08 

210 

00 

349 

71 

4 

24 

457 

56 

Williamsburg  .... 

1,242 

00 

10 

45 

7 

83 

66 

37 

24 

00 

189 

71 

Winchester  .... 

5,229 

00 

470 

89 

61 

80 

49 

88 

1,118 

31 

7,265 

10 

'  28 

00 

951 

82 

339 

.50 

402 

56 

28 

00 

200 

S3 

11,467 

20 

2,539 

81 

15 

75 

713 

00 

1,158 

31 

4,581 

48 

226 

15 

52 

72 

243 

20 

580 

70 

$1,363,953  30 

$501  84 

$173,656  66 

$20,349  14 

$62,128  61 

$9,234  34 

$123,858  98 

*  Figures  of  last  year. 
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Continued. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

$  6,047  62 

$1,383  65 

$  1.134  91 

$    1  02 

$    8,567  20 

$   459  53 

30.751  58 

1,653  71 

2,305  94 

 1 

14,633  01 

388  67 

2,384  68 

$    2  05 

17.40S  41 

$  17  00 

$    173  90 

31,112  09 

3,767  90 

309  07 

14,755  50 

547  48 

914  92 

16,217  90 

17  00 

5,446  93 

267  83 

239  42 

5,954  18 

26  06 

1 ,515  99 

8485  04 

2,013  05 

1,174  23 

29  65 

11.401  97 

16  40 

3,134  17 

205  05 

479  47 

44  92 

3,863  i)l 

19  00 

60  11 

7,898  55 

35  37 

1.867  34 

9.801  26 

5,758  92 

110  75 

6:11  76 

'  '549  12 

9.939  24 

57  74 

527  19 

9  29 

10,533  46 

7,003  99 

576  16 

238  69 

220  95 

8.039  79 

103  26 

15.134  64 

2.747  92 

1.777  11 

19.059  67 

'  1,5 14  80 

'  30  00 

1,561  80 

35.922  41 

136  41 

1,524  40 

37,583  22 

14,040  54 

459  30 

801  43 

15,301  27 

8,430  53 

766  90 

9,644  30 

433  36 

22  00 

29  89 

34,772  16 

100  66 

80  41 

29  13 

709  16 

8,533  71 

2.436  90 

1,019  70 

11,990  31 

960  17 

1 .233  31 

3  98 

9,402  61 

'  16  70 

259  15 

5,855  11 

466  62 

317  36 

6,639  09 

19,385  72 

1.901  10 

6,703  23 

46  00 

5,111  46 

262  95 

529  50 

27  28 

5,931  19 

14,740  67 

1,38s  59 

2,152  70 

3  00 

15 .50;;  23 

1.106  93 

1.227  44 

519  80 

18.057  40 

15.608  26 



374  36 

501  71 

16.484  33 

732  57 

60  00 

133  15 

5,191  74 

874  54 

451  72 

6,518  00 

9.454  62 

36,503  97 

34,409  71 

9,173  79 

9,577  38 

247  51 

53,408  39 

22  00 

479  25 

9.195  95 

100  20 

1,137  42 

:::::: 

6,831  32 

905  29 

9,718  44  1  

10,644  60 

794  30 

501  03 

11,939  93 

109  22 

13360  03 

2.471  10 

1 ,740  49 

36  49 

18,108  11 

2.529  43 

387  78 

13,752  06 

270  19 

15,802  74 

420  50 

148  00 

43  19 

21,699  49 

9,187  13 

24,699  49 

28,762  71 

1.065  84 

26.101  81 

12  03 

11,116  (il 

1 ,000  39 



15.117  00 

5351  51 

335  02 

395  61 

10 

6.582  27 

16,573  60 

923  07 

2,858  60 

20,355  27 

7, .580  31 

977  78 

1,284  30 

2  60 

9.841  99 

14  00 

1  60 

9,896  68 

971  65 

2,036  21 

9,849  38 

787  22 

1.591  10 



12,227  70 

26  00 

119  25 

18,285  22 

1,350  09 

18,237  20 

70  44 

8,219  7* 

12  03 

12 

8.231  93 

100  00 

281  87 

8,696  15 

1,129  05 

1.602  57 

11,427  77 

'62  75 

30  75 

155,094  66 

155.091  66 

0.136  89 

154  84 

543  68 

6,835  41 

18  55 

17  94 

22.007  12 

26,198  91 

560  14 

4,960  31 

.... 

31,725  39 

9  00 

&5.049  97 

3.582  64 

1.871  51 



40.507  15 

26  00 

2  25 

41,015  74 

156  38 

2.27s  21 

43.4-50  33 

573  29 

198  32 

45  50 

12,509  90 

1.419  11 

1 ,670  50 

15,576  06 

554  1  9 

1,586  74 

17.660  99 

20.197  97 

8;;:;  77 

2.791  66 

2:1,826  40 

152  23 

'  38  00 

'  1.050  00 

13.751  84 

66.8  01 

843  68 

48  97 

15.312  .50 

1,1:36  75 

17.27.N  83 

3,253  51 

4.627  01 

25.159  35 

'  29  00 

110  51 

9.009  06 

498  60 

810  06 

10.342  72 

2  98 

6.12,8  61 

30:;  oo 

6.702  80 

13.778  17 

13,778  47 

6  428  74 

150  83 

5<  >  1  IS 

10/275  80 

939  98 

12,899  14 

40  75 

16  00 

7  83 

15,904  86 

2,(195  05 

10,742  29 

383  81 

1 ,220  53 

12,296  03 

883  00 

20  00 

7,868  82 

36  25 

3,038  26 

10.943  33 

525  00 

16  00 

96  00 

24.907  89 

3,774  12 

28,682  01 

304  50 

5,011  44 

7.700  59 

1,087  39 

1.396  60 

2  00 

10.252  58 

42  00 

1.  510  36 

28  58 



6.929  88 

7.061  07 

25  00 

9,215  81 

1  2.010  61 

15,804  25 

6,031  48 

1.567  34 

309  79 

23,802  86 

1,387  82 

59  00 

300  00 

5.681  2.5 

.  761  14 

1 .753.682  S7 

*94.29«  58 

*  174 .251  11 

;  $1,069  19 

$8.oi9  7:; 

$2,031,924  4-t 

$21. SOI  61 

$1,578  64 

$23,363  71 
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'  TABLE 

Showing  Whole  Cost  of  Education  for  Current  Expenses  for  the  Year  ending 


TO  PUBLIC  FUNDS— STATE 


COUNTIES 
AND 
ClTJ  KS. 

- 

bo 
a 

T 

i 
~z 

ai 
~t 

CD 
Zj 
Zj 

rQ 
<~ 

O 

s 

<r> 

"3 
Z 
- 

0 
(ii 

to 
— 

For  pay  of  treasurers. 

t-, 

<=»    For  fuel  and  lights. 

3 

■n 

1 

o 

■■ 

3 

4 

5 

- 

Accomae  

$21 .091  63 

$245  00 

$  640  00 

$  906  48 

$  1,466  81 

$  1,988  91 

$     56  25 

Albemarle  

20.080  2") 

235  00 

7^0  00 

959  82 

152  00 

245  11 

18  64 

Alexandria  city  .  . 

14,94o  00 

300  00 

380  00 

150  00 

800  11 

169  00 

Alexandria  county 

3,015  00 

IS  00 

200  00 

274  53 

229  25 

70  60 

Alleghany  

7.237  00 

88  00 

270  00 

188  02 

65  00 

288  25 

12  00 

Amelia  

7.071  26 

84  00 

270  00 

280  R0 

108  30 

102  65 

Amherst  

13.102  88 

ls5  00 

460  00 

287  58 

15  45 

SO  08 

Appomattox  .... 

7.020  85 

110  00 

300  00 

187  43 

27  50 

1.S4  OS 

Augusta  

31 ,885  00 

453  00 

700  00 

1,243  82 

5  00 

1,121  52 

24  75 

Bath  

3,809  35 

70  00 

200  00 

152  75 

4  00 

78  38 

15  00 

*  Bedford  

23,137  11 

340  00 

710  00 

023  94 

137  25 

444  74 

152  95 

Bland  .  .   •  .  .  .  . 

3,705  30 

88  00 

2t  0  00 

14:;  51 

25  50 

11,879  28 

193  19 

400  00 

304  19 

146  25 

Bristol  

3.006  00 

10  00 

200  00 

149  61 

60  00 

113  7ft 

Brunswick  

10.934  so 

106  00 

440  00 

119  48 

455  00 

288  10 

9  00 

Buchanan   

3,749  90 

70  00 

200  00 

135  15 

13  00 

Buckingham  .... 

9,904  25 

176  00 

3S0  00 

359  25 

161  50 

31  00 

31  50 

Buena  Vista  .... 

1.033  00 

25  00 

200  00 

11  22 

117  39 

47  50 

Campbell  

15.545  00 

176  00 

530  00 

729  30 

186  08 

719  10 

103  38 

Caroline  

11,892  11 

162  00 

440  00 

222  6s 

123  00 

149  92 

10,049  20 

133  00 

400  00 

288  41 

8  25 

Charles  City  .  .  .  . 

3,275  00 

1^  (10 

200  00 

120  29 

23  50 

164  59 

Charlotte 

12,091  02 

187  00 

400  00 

206  83 

79  58 

166  36 

195  18 

Charlottesville  .  . 

5.75S  75 

600  00 

193  23 

...... 

175  20 

Chesterfield  .... 

12,640  50 

150  00 

440  00 

702  89 

311  64 

787  85 

225  00 

Clarke   

6,804  11 

55  00 

2ln  00 

340  84 

48  00 

515  02 

26  50 

Craig  

3,662  50 

45  00 

200  00 

163  19 

70  00 

154  31 

lv.o£>  00 

1 24  00 

360  00 

582  28 

197  00 

610  00 

114  04 

Cumberland  .... 

6,292  ,V_> 

84  00 

270  00 

207  00 

85  00 

303  51 

14,138  50 

1  .'5  00 

210  00 

537  70 

992  90 

67  00 

Danville  district.  . 

16.941  00 

228  00 

530  00 

625  51 

380  00 

411  00 

'.'0  70 

Dickenson   

3,069  54 

200  00 

83  74 

12  43 

Dinwiddle  

9,660  25 

152  00 

360  00 

419  3s 

'  29  00 

138  23 

42  00 

Elizabeth  City.  .  . 

7.595  00 

50  00 

'420  00 

.505  79 

363  94 

163  50 

Essex  

6 .83o  00 

102  00 

300  00 

235  22 

251  00 

213  60 

5  63 

Faii*fax  

15. 90S  93 

1S4  00 

440  00 

402  88 

130  35 

1,366  63 

112  18 

Fauquier  

23.085  35 

204  00 

560  00 

738  97 

341  50 

1,589  34 

227  57 

Floyd 

9,059  90 

194  00 

380  (X) 

320  65 

5  00 

205  21 

Fluvanna  

4,910  75 

101  50 

300  00 

158  85 

272  50 

293  01 

Franklin  

17,300  IK) 

302  00 

600  00 

465  42 

50  00 

10  00 

Frederick  

12.785  .50 

162  00 

460  00 

535  22 

12  50 

847  98 

27  10 

Fredericksburg  .  . 

3,500  25 

100  00 

400  00 

71  89 

222  75 

0,140  75 

133  00 

270  00 

283  27 

159  55 

8,186  25 

121  00 

340  00 

360  54 

103  44 

173  90 

14  17 

Goochland  

7,702  75 

122  00 

300  00 

380  25 

26  00 

171  03 

9  00 

Grayson  

S.709  20 

132  00 

380  00 

127  93 

lireene  

3,425  00 

66  50 

200  00 

154  39 

79  52 

75  57 

(ireensville  .... 

5,582  50 

86  00 

240  00 

141  89 

260  00 

lis  74 

Halifax  

20,180  50 

308  00 

740  00 

617  28 

106  75 

413  91 

183  56 

Hanover  

12,069  73 

186  30 

440  00 

296  36 

89  50 

143  79 

2  50 

Henrico  

22,737  25 

178  00 

540  00 

1.089  40 

295  50  1 

1,111  58 

705  59 
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No.  6, 


July  Slxt,  139.1,  including  Amount*  Paid  and  Amounts  still  Due  for  the  Year. 


A.ND  LOCAL. 

TO  OTHER  THAN  PUB- 
LIC FUNDS. 

lied. 

II 

Whole  cost  of  public  education 
per  month  per  pupil  enrolled.  | 

Text-books  for 

Indigent  pupils. 

For  expenses  of  county 
and  electoral  boards. 

For  other  contingent 

expenses. 

Total  cost  to  public 

funds. 

For  teachers'  wages. 

For  contingent  expenses. 

Total  cost  to  other  than 

public  funds. 

Total  cost  to  all  sources. 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month 
per  pupil  euro 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

$  41  40 

$   6  00 

$  206  98 

$27,246  46 

J 

i 

?  27,216  46 

$  54 

$  67 

38  61 

38  25 

223  89 

22,711  57 

75 

80 

1,919  94 

18,664  05 

18.664  05 

81 

1  01 

183  80 

3,991  18 

3.991  18 

53 

70 

20  28 

24  00 

124  99 

8317  54 



8*817  54 

74 

85 

30  39 

37  50 

7,984  40 

7.98i  40 

67 

76 

6  36 

122  42 

14*265  77 

14,265  77 

57 

62 

37  00 

51  00 

7,923  86 

7  *92S  86 

54 

61 

90  85 

158  97 

586  02 

36*269  53 

36.269  53 

84 

% 

2  00 

68  62 

4.4H0  10 

[  460  10 

83 

98 

10  36 

199  50 

25  755  85 

25.755  85 

61 

68 

40  65 

8  00 

5  01 

4,215  97 



4215  97 

56 

64 

89  83 

56  39 

71  23 

13,224  09 

.... 

13.224  09 

66 

69 

7  30 

255  00 

3,807  66 

3,>07  66 

65 

82 

54  95 

'  27  00 

91  30 

12.8S5  63 

57 

67 

73  25 

4,241  30 

4,241  30 

73 

85 

'  79  62 

115  85 

109  33 

11,408  30 

11.408  30 

66 

75 

71  90 

2,106  01 

2.106  01 

57 

78 

93  32 

271  93 

296  51 

18,650  68 

18.650  68 

77 

91 

7  53 

35  00 

123  20 

13,155  44 



13,155  44 

64 

70 

86  53 

12  00 

46  77 

11,024  16 

11.024  16 

48 

53 

6  07 

27  96 

57  66 

3,923  07 

::::: 

3,923  07 

76 

91 

15  85 

27  61 

70  28 

13.440  31 

13,440  81 

67 

82 

8  51 

721  82 

7,457  51 

7.457  51 

62 

81 

20  46 

105  75 

364  1  8 

15,754  27 



15.754  27 

67 

83 

7  58 

201  56 

8,238  61 

8,238  61 

74 

88 

15  36 

4.310  36 

4,810  36 

68 

73 

170  95 

12,683  27 

12.683  27 

68 

82 

13  80 

24  88 

75  79 

7,356  50 

7.356  50 

72 

82 

1,255  57 

17,347  40 

.  .     .  . 



17.347  40 

88 

1  OS 

20  79 

329  56 

19,556  56 



19,556  56 

56 

64 

3,425  49 



3.425  49 

60 

67 

19  00 

37  51 

10,863  :;: 





10.868  37 

68 

77 

23  35 

135  81 

9.257  39 

9.257  89 

63 

77 

13  06 

'  59  28 

257  70 

8.272  49 

8.272  49 

41 

60 

5  15 

77  76 

278  42 

IS. 966  30 

70 

.84 

42  41 

15  00 

220  75 

27,624  89 

27.624  89 

61 

74 

53  01 

74  03 

10.891  80 

10,891  80 

55 

30  80 

'  17  00 

86  00 

6,1 58  41 

6,158  41 

55 

69 

17  29 

7  00 

37  .50 

18,849  21 

18.849  21 

50 

55 

30  62 

94  19 

11  14 

14,966  25 

14,966  25 

78 

93 

2  46 

582  40 

4.885  75 

179  00 

179  00 

5,064  75 

48 

63 

17  59 

222  20 

7. 2*26  36 

62 

75 

51  61 

*  15  00 

256  10 

9,624  01 

9,624  01 

54 

64 

69  22 

34  81 

167  46 

8,982  52 

8,982  52 

66 

77 

7  05 

7  50 

9,423  68 

9.423  68 

43 

46 

31  10 

'  '  20  09 

82  45 

4,114  62 

4.114  62 

I  54 

64 

6.429  13 

6,429  13 

69 

80 

78  55 

418  96 

492  23 

1    29,539  74 

29.539  74 

67 

75 

9  57 

33  66 

130  06 

13,401  47 

13,401  47 

62 

69 

101  85 

328  10 

1 

27,087  33 

1  74 

85 

248 


BIENNIAL   REPORT  OK  THE 


TABLE  No.  6— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 

1 

4 

- 

Q 

7 

$11,6)6  OS 

$173  00 

$460  00 

$429  52 

$148  80 

$153  90 

$34  50 

Highland  

3,911  93 

94  00 

200  00 

191  81 

82  00 

26  55 

3  30 

Isle  of  Wight,  .  .  . 

7.234  82 

118  00 

320  00 

71  51 

95  00 

65  55 

James  City  

2,560  50 

36  00 

200  00 

102  32 

136  44 

King  and  Queen.  . 

6,840  00 

96  00 

300  00 

146  87 

14  50 

99  16 

King  George.  . 

4,898  75 

70  00 

210  00 

241  23 

39  00 

143  95 

29  70 

King  William  .  .  . 

8,239  50 

102  00 

300  00 

262  06 

68  50 

331  88 

Lancaster  

5,089  01 

50  00 

210  00 

205  17 

98  00 

172  40 

Lee  

14,858  55 

1      190  50 

160  00 

404  85 

124  25 

103  26 

27,252  58 

|     234  00 

560  00 

954  37 

116  58 

2,132  52 

274  67 

11.542  00 

196  00 

440  00 

805  35 

410  75 

221  38 

4  50 

Lunenburg  

7,708  40 

102  00 

320  00 

267  50 

198  96 

71  65 

27,699  23 

350  00 

1 ,230  00 
300  00 

193  02 

991  00 

Madison  

7 ,202  00 

90  00 

298  68 

319  00 

129  90 

Manchester  .... 

7,128  00 

100  00 

350  00 

316  60 

277  55 

45  00 

Mathews  

4,610  34 

68  00 

240  00 

187  58 

49  30 

257  19 

12  00 

Mecklenburg  .  .  . 

16,323  00 

202  52 

600  00 

412  04 

72  67 

143  15 

Middlesex 

4,447  19 

58  00 

210  00 

181  03 

67  00 

127  14 

3  00 

Montgomery.  .  .  . 

11. OSS  00 

L88  00 

420  00 

554  50 

22  03 

194  65 



N  ansemond  

12.618  06 

138  00 

500  00 

380  09 

76  25 

244  SO 

50  66 

Nelson  

L2,325  10 

I  SO  00 

660  00 

535  08 

22  50 



New  Kent  

4,042  50 

46  00 

200  00 

141  28 

144  50 

78  00 

6  75 

Norfolk  city  .  .  .  . 

22,683  00 

300  00 

1 ,350  00 

103  02 

6  25 

533  05 

Norfolk  county  .  . 

25!746  99 

182  00 

660  00 

1,163  64 

177  00 

1,117  43 

Northampton  .  .  . 

7  387  00 

90  53 

300  00 

298  09 

95  00 

422  29 

Northumberland  . 

5,661  7'.) 

SO  IK) 

240  00 

276  20 

109  70 

193  66 

9  00 

Nottoway  

8,309  15 

105  00 

340  00 

350  35 

145  00 

227  30 

Orange  

]  1  400  00 

126  00 

360  00 

289  46 

174  45 

489  53 

Page  

10,323  10 

152  00 

360  00 

399  77 

48  40 

485  06 

51  26 

Patrick.  . 

8,572  85 

195  70 

380  00 

176  60 

60  00 

20  00 

Petersburg  

18,932  41 

.'50  00 

1 ,370  00 

106  55 

190  00 

<.)!)0  46 

Pittsylvania  .... 

19.403  25 

296  00 

620  00 

67.')  86 

107  50 

315  33 

Portsmouth  .... 

1 1 ,381  00 

825  00 

740  00 

216  01 

432  67 

Powhatan  

4,659  10 

66  00 

210  00 

234  96 

58  50 

11*1  45 

Prince  Edward  .  . 

12.026  25 

J42  00 

400  00 

539  00 

186  55 

548  68 

65  50 

Prince  George.  .  . 

5,990  50 

76  00 

240  00 

193  65 

32  00 

251  44 

42  38 

Princess  Anne  .  .  . 

7,096  00 

72  00 

300  00 

368  26 

15  00 

398  22 

Prince  William  .  . 

7,964  33 

144  73 

300  00 

101  55 

47  00 

143  33 

48  56 

Pulaski  

9,380  58 

115  00 

360  00 

439  55 

128  65 

605  56 



Radford  

5.822  ,50 

200  00 

200  00 

113  93 

670  00 

186  55 

87  50 

Rappahannock  .  . 

7,1.-19  50 

102  00 

270  00 

305  12 

88  00 

Richmond  city  .  . 

122,048  68 

1 ,350  00 

2,170  00 

700  35 

2,170  00 

4,359  41 

Richmond  county  . 

5.271  55 

66  00 

210  00 

229  63 

69  50 

148  27 

Roanoke  city  .  .  . 

18,357  88 

500  00 

1 ,020  00 

559  76 

69  00 

550  35 

Roanoke  county. 

14,214  96 

175  00 

380  00 

821  54 

46  00 

515  46 

133  16 

Rockbridge  .... 

19,049  60 

244  00 

520  00 

474  01 

153  00 

603  76 

"  6  93 

Rockingham  .... 

32,016  85 

409  00 

710  00 

856  87 

12  50 

1,021  14 

45  00 

Russell  

10.296  57 

176  17 

420  00 

448  88 

71  71 

Scott  

14,19:!  37 

540  00 

85  00 

Shenandoah 

16.283  15 

258  (»0 

500  00 

271  93 

10  00 

763  74 

64  99 

Smyth  

9,180  97  1 

137  16 

;:oo  oo 

457  41 

84  00 

305  78 

Southampton 

13,577  45 

169  50 

500  00 

241  45 

100  00 

555  08 

59  55 

Spot  3y  1  van  i  a . 

7,239  00  ! 

107  00 

300  00  1 

367  69 

50  00 

280  15 

52  50 

Stafford 

4,965  '.'7 

76  00 

210  00 

101  96 

4  50 

179  72 

38  61 

Staunton  

9.322  00 

1.080  00 

07  98 

537  60 

Surry  

Sussex  ....... 

5,120  25  j 

111  00 

240  00  ! 

111  53 

04  00 

220  05 

34  00 

8.623  25  j 

136  00 

.120  00 

101  67 

164  00 

343  70 

Tazewell  

12.630  00 

216  00  i 

500  00 

593  29 

12  50  1 

SO  00 

6.383  00  j 

105  00 

240  00 

248  03 

L32  80 

565  Ml  i 

55  04 

Warrick  

4,515  00 

36  00 

210  00  i 

356  28 

120  00 

226  77 

277  75 

Washington  .... 

17,527  56  • 

238  00 

(580  00  i 

944  42 

94  40  1 

166  39 

157  50 

Westmoreland  .  . 

5,883  02 

74  00 

240  00  j 

275  71 

123  95 

175  98 

16  80 

Williamsburg  .  .  . 

1.242  00 

35  00  ! 

200  00 

31  37 

90  20 

Winchester  .... 

5,229  00  j 

2a  00 

270  00  1 

24  38 

240  23 

60  00 

Wise  

7,265  10 

100  00 

240  05 

'  20  98 

41  10 

Wythe  

14.491  34  ; 

177  00 

400  00  ! 

552  09 

40  00  i 

645  90 

23  17 

York  

4.581  48  | 

60  00  ; 

240  00  j 

183  20 

113  75 

321  55  1 

135  00 

Totals  i 

(51.362 ,536  87  $18,447  3.r> 

$49,770  00 

542,598  49  ! 

$15,504  89  1 

$45,560  36  ' 

$4,850  01 

*  Pigu  res  of  last  year.  +  Pay  of  treasurer,  $2.10;  rent.  $35;  fuel  and  lights,  $35.07;  text- 
books, $7.05;  expenses  county  and  electoral  boards, $93.  X  Pay  of  treasurer,  $18.80 ;  fuel  and 
lights,  $75.74.  $FueI  and  lights,  $1,237.05;  text-books,  $16.95.  ||  Pay  of  clerks,  $15;  text- 
books, $6.50.  11  Text-books,  $897.80.  **Pay  of  clerks,  $2.84;  fuel  and  lights,  $10;  text- 
books, $22.58.         -K-  Pay  of  superintendent,  $420;  text  books,  $17.57. 
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Continued. 


3 

9 

in 

21 

12 

13 

1  u 

15 

16 

17 

$    5  75 

!    $  10  00 

$  100  04 

 1  

$13,131  59 

i$0  52 

$0  59 

4  00 

10  32 

4.473  91 



4.473  91 

55 

63 

19  25 

7.924  13 

7.924  13 

64 

70 

'  58  74 

148  7S 

$59  00 

$59  00 

3,301  73 

1  61 

79 

5  21 

7.501  74 

7,501  74 

55 

60 

42  19 

13  00 

39  37 

5.727  19 

5.727  19 

54 

63 

2  00  i       53  00 

185  00 

j      9,543  94 

9,543  94 

63 

72 

i  36 

5.783  94 

+202  01  :      202  01 

5.985  95 

55 

67 

Ul  58 

5  00 

110  70 

16.368  69 

16.36S  69 

46 

1  52 

»3  92 

20  00 

439  77 

!    32.038  41 

$270  70 

194  54 

365  24 

i       32.403  65 

75 

88 

I  00 

15  00 

38  20 

!    13.674  18 

13.674  18 

65 

77 

11  65 

22  00 

89  18 

8,791  64 

8.791  64 

54 

62 

87  7S 

2,155  35 

'    32,706  38 

$254  00 

1,264  00 

33.960  38 

86 

1  06 

32  07 

'  11  00 

136  66 

8,519  31 

8,519  31 

71 

82 

til  57 

1.176  63 

9.455  35 

*  9.455  35 

57 

77 

5  75 

5.498  73 

55 

65 

18  02 

29  60 

160  23 

17.961  23 

17.961  23 

53 

6C 

10  BO 

80  69 

5.184  85 

146  81 

146  81 

5.331  66 

52 

60 

157  91 

'  26  5« 

106  78 

12.758  37 

56 

60 

7  92 

164  00 

119  95 

14.299  73 

14,299  73 

68 

77 

21  15 

60  12 

13.803  95 

13.803  95 

63 

71 

2  21 

'  80  00 

63  09 

4 .804  33 

74 

92 

480  11 

1.223  77 

26.679  20 

26.679  20 

76 

90 

8  10 

2  00 

415  37 

29.472  53 

29,472  53 

56 

64 

12  02 

182  69 

8.787  62 

8,787  62 

54 

63 

59  54 

90  00 

61  55 

6.781  44 

6.781  44 

61 

74 

5  00 

15  50 

221  37 

9.718  67 

70  00 

II 

70  00 

9.788  67 

64 

74 

112  50 

62  69 

13.044  63 

350  00 

51  31 

400  81 

13,445  94 

68 

78 
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2 

30  00 

'  30  00 
30  00 
50  00 
26  77 

30  00 
28  34 
30  64 

27  08 

28  88 
30  10 

31  67 

'  27  46 
30  00 
29  89 
20  00 

27  50 
25  00 
25  61 

23  38 

24  87 
23  00 

94 
1  05 
80 
82 
99 
74 

61 
74 
53 
50 
50 
32 

1  52 
1  75 
1  70 
1  46 
1  61 
1  46 

93 
1  06 
96 
88 
80 
62 

30 

6 

5 

8 

9 
4 

18 

6 

6 

100  00 

41  80 

51  67 

38  67 

99 

92 

1  02 

95 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

35  00 
50  00 

35  00 
40  00 

35  00 
40  00 

30  00 
'  30  00 

56 
80 
50 

97 
56 
40 

82 
1  33 
1  11 

98 
1  17 
81 

1 

3 
13 
6 

2 
2 

4 

28  00 

33  75 
35  77 

24  00 
30  52 
29  25 

'  25  00 
32  25 

25  00 

43 
54 
56 

34 
27 

1  24 
1  34 
1  83 

75 
1  18 

14 

2 
5 

'  15 

5 

7 
4 

5 

4 

'  V 

4 

6 
2 

35  09 
27  00 
32  50 

32  09 
27  00 
31  00 

27  50 
'  26  25 

27  50 
22  66 
24  54 

1  09 
1  06 
1  20 

47 
39 
43 

1  84 
1  70 
1  81 

1  05 
76 
1  02 

3 
10 

6 

'  15 

8 
12 
16 

0 

4 

3 

3* 
21 

4 
4 
8 

3 

28  33 

27  00 

26  25 

27  85 
27  50 
26  H8 
29  12 

28  75 
19  33 

18  16 

23  33 
18  00 
22  50 
20  33 

1  05 
59 
76 
66 

10 

37 
21 

37 

1  48 
1  11 

1  37 
1  77 

63 
-  69 
71 
78 

4 
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XT  T\ 

Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

o 

4 

5  6 

7 

Appomattox  .  .  . 

Stonewall  

512 

528 

7 

6 

6. 

6. 

1 

South  Side 

654 

616 

14 

4 

5. 

4.38 

3 

Clover  Hill 

875 

841 

16 

8 

4.88 

4.75 

3 

2,041 

1,985 

Beverly  Manor. .  .  . 

1,386 

823 

21 

13 

5.85 

5.84 

1 

North  River  

1,386 

184 

31 

2 

5. 

5. 

21 

Middle  River 

1,762 

354 

35 

6 

5.88 

5.91 

18 

South  River 

1 ,675 

695 

31 

13 

5. 

5. 

Riverheads  . 

L310 

327 

28 

4 

5.66 

5. 

6 

Pastures 

1,125 

229 

25 

4 

4.82 

4.75 

8  644 

2  612 

Bath 

Cedar  Creek 

303 

59 

5 

1 

4.6 

5. 

3 

489 

108 

9 

3 

4.6 

5. 

4 

Warm  Springs.  .  .  . 

281 

112 

1 

4.7 

5. 

3 

Williamsville  .... 

410 

37 

I 

4.9 

1 

1,483 

316 

*Bedford 

Liberty 

1,110 

694 

16 

6 

5. 

5. 

4 

Lisbon.  ... 

995 

609 

14 

5 

4.96 

5. 

2 

Chamblissburg  .  .  . 

1,223 

264 

18 

3 

5.57 

5.66 

7 

1,347 

589 

21 

7 

5.11 

5. 

11 

• 

937 

534 

10 

5 

5. 

5. 

6 

C  li&rlGnioiit 

758 

503 

12 

3 

5.59 

5.25 

785 

1  115 

11 

g 

5.73 

5.44 

3 

Municipal 

504 

706 

6 

6 

8. 

7. 

294 

242 

4 

2 

5. 

5. 

2 

7,953 

5,256 

Bland  

Mechanicsburg    .  . 

500 

29 

11 

1 

3.8 

4. 

7 

571 

45 

12 

I 

4.45 

5. 

g 

Seddon   

337 

35 

8 

1 

4. 

3. 

4 

ft  h    m  n 

491 

2 

9 

4.72 

3 

1  899 

111 

Botetourt  

Amsterdam  

1,503 

544 

24 

9 

5. 

4.55 

9 

Buchanan  

1,280 

468 

22 

7 

5.04 

4.85 

6 

Fincastle  

1,500 

605 

26 

9 

4.92 

5. 

9 

Fincastle  Corp'tion. 

113 

86 

2 

2 

5. 

5. 

1 

4  396 

1  703 

Bristol  

Bristol  

663 

303 

6 

2 

8  66 

6. 

1 

Brunswick  .... 

\T  o  Vi    v  t*i  n 

754 

1  141 

12 

10 

5.16 

5.10 

Q 
O 

406 

809 

g 

5. 

5. 

533 

1  123 

g 

5. 

5. 

1 
I 

C  Mi  v cro r\ n 

460 

875 

g 

5 

5.11 

5. 

O 
a 

rVr\  t «  rr» 

288 

1  020 

g 

5.80 

6. 

Q 
O 

2,441 

4,968 

Buchanan   

Grundy  

858 

14 

4.57 

12 

Garden  

960 

6* 

12 

4.83 

9 

Rock  Lick  

693 

9 

10 

4.60 

10 

2,511 

15 

Buckingham  .... 

421 

928 

9 

7 

5. 

5. 

3 

270 

530 

6 

5 

5. 

5. 

2 

James  River  

671 

681 

12 

5 

4.9 

5. 

2 

Marshall  

634 

810 

11 

7 

5.1 

5. 

5 

Maysville  

424 

474 

7 

5 

5. 

5. 

Slate  River  

503 

703 

8 

6 

5. 

5. 

3 

2,923 

4,126 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

6 

4 

2 

25  00 

26  67 

23  75 

20  00 

64 

37 

1  32 

76 

5 

3 

11 

3 

1 

28  34 

24  56 

21  67 

20  00 

66 

40 

1  38 

1  04 

7 

5 

13 

4 

4 

26  67 

28  07 

22  56 

21  25 

72 

34 

1  48 

66 

20 

9 

4 

35  00 

32  00 

29  44 

25  00 

85 

85 

1  45 

1  20 

20 

50 

10 

2 

27  16 

23  17 

20  00 

81 

57 

1  23 

88 

18 

15 

17 

4 

2 

27  00 

29  53 

24  00 

26  00 

80 

59 

1  23 

1  00 

30 

10 

24 

10 

3 

32  00 

30  02 

28  20 

27  00 

85 

82 

1  40 

1  44 

30 

12 

21 

1 

3 

28  83 

2tf  95 

27  00 

26  00 

84 

65 

1  29 

1  07 

10 

10 

21 

3 

1 

30  50 

21  00 

25  47 

21  00 

95 

74 

1  45 

1  06 

20 

10 

2 

1 

27  33 

26  00 

22  00 

98 

73 

1  56 

1  03 

5 

1 

Y 

28  00 

25  00 

15  00 

'  15  00 

89 

54 

1  45 

76 

15 

3 

3 

1 

22  00 

24  66 

15  00 

91 

30 

1  41 

55 

7 

30  00 

22  28 

82 

1  10 

12 

3 

o 

3 

41  25 

24  97 

16  67 

32  52 

77 

51 

1  55 

89 

4 

12 

4 

1 

34  00 

26  70 

22  40 

15  40 

69 

39 

1  16 

69 

11 

2 

1 

25  39 

26  84 

17  50 

15  0U 

55 

38 

1  01 

51 

10 

4 

3 

25  34 

24  01 

23  38 

18  33 

55 

56 

1  07 

18 

i 

4 

2 

30  83 

29  75 

24  16 

18  75 

59 

38 

1  24 

71 

3 

12 

3 

27  13 

17  14 

72 

28 

1  49 

84 

8 

5 

4 

30  45 

32  04 

21  16 

15  83 

84 

34 

1  18 

71 

1 

5 

8 

3 

112  50 

31  00 

38  33 

25  00 

96 

57 

1  56 

1  11 

5 

2 

1 

1 

35  00 

35  00 

22  50 

18  00 

82 

40 

1  25 

68 

4 

1 

20  88 

20  26 

15  00 

56 

87 

1  07 

98 

23 

17 

4 

21  74 

17  41 

15  00 

53 

51 

1  06 

60 

5 

4 

1 

17  61 

22  36 

15  00 

57 

68 

99 

1  07 

4 

6 

23  54 

21  56 

59 

98 

75 

15 

7 

2 

24  18 

23  60 

19  87 

22  00 

63 

63 

1  10 

97 

25 

35 

16 

2 

5 

31  93 

25  62 

26  00 

17  77 

65 

49 

1  09 

75 

10 

17 

3 

6 

24  23 

21  24 

25  38 

28  4L 

54 

72 

98 

1  18 

39 

30 

1 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

69 

53 

1  11 

77 

5 

1 

1 

100  00 

42  00 

26  00 

24  00 

71 

35 

1  38 

57 

2 

8 

12 

3 

4 

23  41 

26  48 

25  98 

20  71 

90 

32 

2  16 

71 

3 

3 

9 

2 

3 

25  02 

25  00 

25  00 

85 

35 

1  81 

83 

1 

11 

4 

4 

20  00 

24  11 

23  75 

21  00 

83 

31 

1  51 

59 

12 

7 

9 

4 

32  28 

26  09 

20  00 

89 

26 

1  61 

65 

15 

2 

5 

2 

2 

31  03 

28  50 

30  00 

26  25 

1  18 

30 

1  98 

72 

8 

24 

2 

21  62 

30  50 

65 

1  58 

3 

22  38 

20  50 

79 

:::: 

L  46 

24  23 

41 

.... 

1  64 

8 

1 

4 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

18  75 

1  01 

72 

1  48 

1  05 

35 

25 

5 

1 

3 

25  00 

20  41 

15  00 

15  00 

1  79 

75 

2  80 

1  23 

3 

10 

1 

4 

22  f>0 

24  77 

20  00 

23  75 

61 

83 

1  17 

1  66 

9 

2 

2 

23  00 

22  77 

20  00 

22  50 

69 

72 

1  22 

1  43 

11 

'  13 

7 

2 

3 

22  50 

20  00 

20  00 

99 

60 

1  81 

1  61 

6 

2 

3 

'  26  66 

21  22 

22  50 

19  85 

1  20 

85 

2  27 

1  bl 

4 

3 
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Counties  and 
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Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Buena  Vista  city  . 

|  ■ 

Buena  Vista 

694 

91 

5 

1 

7. 

7. 

1 

Campbell  

Brookville  

1,089 

1,134 

17 

5. 

5. 

42 

Rustburg 

1,142 

1,175 

18 

5. 

5. 

Otter  Ri ver 

740 

873 

11 

5 

5. 

5. 

2 

Seneca   

601 

780 

11 

3 

5. 

5. 

2 

Falling  River  .... 

695 

484 

13 

4 

5. 

5. 

1 

4.267 

4,446 

Bowling  Green  .  .  . 

1,245 

1,849 

16 

13 

6.33 

6.25 

1 

611 

1,011 

11 

8 

5. 

5. 

3 

Port  Royal  

471 

975 

9 

8 

5.25 

5. 

Reedy  Church.  .  . 

492 

1 ,131 

9 

6 

6. 

6. 

3 

2,819 

4,966 

Carroll  

Pine  Creek  

1,244 

22 

17 

5. 

15 

Laurel  Fork 

1,780 

10 

27 

5. 

22 

Fancy  Gap  

807 

9 

12 

5. 

8 

Piper  Gap  . 

1,212 

31 

18 

1 

4.94 

3.5 

14 

Sulphur  Springs.  .  . 

1,200 

71 

15 

2 

4.33 

1.7 

13 

Hillsville  

113 

14 

1 

5. 

1 

6,356 

157 

Charles  City  . 

Chickahominy  .  . 

201 

275 

3 

5 

5 

1 

Harrison  

138 

768 

5 

5 

6. 

6. 

1 

Tyler 

103 

627 

4 

4 

4.75 

5. 

442 

1,670 

Charlotte 

Bacon                   .  . 

530 

1,187 

10 

9 

5.90 

5  44 

Madison .  .... 

556 

944 

13 

5 

584 

5^20 

i 

Roanoke  

669 

1,754 

13 

10 

5.H1 

5. 

2 

Walton   

493 

1,046 

7 

6 

6.71 

5.83 

2,248 

4,931 

Charlottesv'lecity 

Charlottesville     .  . 

891 

970 

10 

5 

9. 

9. 

3 

Chesterfield.  . 

Bermuda  

273 

528 

5 

5 

6.69 

6. 

Clover  Hill  

547 

617 

10 

6 

6.7 

6.3 

Dale 

387 

311 

7 

3 

5.5 

5.5 

Manchester 

686 

700 

8 

5 

5.96 

6 

1 

Matoaca   

1,170 

410 

13 

4 

6.92 

6.25 

4 

397 

532 

6 

6 

6. 

6. 

1 

3.460 

3,098 

Clarke   

Battletown 

677 

324 

8 

3 

8. 

7 

3 

Chapel  '  '. 

591 

255 

8 

2 

6* 

6. 

2 

(Ji        j}  \y  ft  y 

346 

286 

g 

4 

5. 

5. 

Long  Marsh 

380 

114 

4 

2 

5  J5 

1,994 

979 

Craig  

New  Castle  

570 

65 

14 

2 

4. 

4. 

9 

Alleghany  

510 

8 

11 

4.45 

7 

Simmonsville  .     .  . 

380 

11 

10 

4.55 

8 

1,460 

84 

Culpeper  

496 

756 

7 

<s 

7.42 

6.25 

1 

Cedar  Mount  .  .  . 

410 

802 

7 

8  1 

5. 

5. 

1 

Jefferson   | 

416 

520 

10 

6 

ft. 

5. 

4 

Salem  

526 

519 

8 

5  i 

5. 

5. 

8 

Stevensburg  

687 

552 

13 

5 

5. 

5. 

0 

2,535 

3,149 
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8  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

4 

1 

$60  00 

j  $36  00 

$.  .  . 



$29  28 

$  59 

 — 

$  45 

$  1  02 

$  98 

15 

6 

7 

42  80 

28  96 

34  04 

27  41 

97 

66 

1  36 

1  08 

10 

56 

14 

3 

6 

30  10 

28  68 

25  10 

25  00 

81 

44 

1  44 

94 

20 

25 

9 

3 

2 

35  00 

30  31 

28  33 

25  00 

1  11 

46 

2  12 

90 

15 

25 

9 

3 

•  •  • 

40  60 

30  00 

•in  aa 

oO  UU 

yo 

57 

1  98 

63 

15 

15 

12 

3 

1 

ZO  OU 

2'.i  98 

2d  67 

20  00 

75 

50 

1  32 

86 

Q 

O 

2 

15 

2 

11 

27  00 

26  62 

21  00 

24  55 

75 

48 

1  56 

1  09 

2 

6 

13 

1 

2 

29  66 

26  75 

22  00 

22  00 

86 

43 

1  90 

1  03 

9 

2 

0 

26  47 

27  00 

23  50 

83 

42 

1  58 

97 

8 

A 
1 

Qn  nn 
oU  UU 

£.0  OU 

26  78 

66 

2  17 

2 

23  86 

25  00 

51 

66 

58 

5 

20  44 

ZU  -U 

40 

48 

80 

••  ■  ' 

4 

22  00 

20  00 

52 

70 

4 

1  ' 

20  62 

19  00 

1  <  00 

42 

44 

53 

49 

2 

2 

28  74 

27  46 

20  00 

49 

32 

65 

32 

20 

41  00 

97 

1  05 

2 

6 

85  00 

ao  UU 

o".  An 
2o  UU 

1  24 

64 

1  CO 

1  02 

1  04 

4 

3 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

'  25  'OO 

25  00 

1  36 

49 

2  01 

1  09 

1 

6 

4 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

1  33 

53 

2  31 

1  20 

2 

10 

5 

jo  oy 

22  40 

01 

Zi  >)n 

/» 

46 

1  71 

y» 

_ 
0 

oO 

12 

3 

2 

'  50  00 

28  13 

28  43 

25  00 

1  09 

39 

1  79 

79 

8 

4 

11 

5 

2 

33  66 

25  71 

25  00 

20  00 

1  18 

32 

2  02 

54 

7 

2 

4 

26  59 

21  00 

18  04 

1  01 

33 

1  97 

62 

26 

14 

7 

3 

2 

tn  nn 
■^U  UU 

QQ  AA 

66  UU 

Q'?  aa 
66  UU 

•if\  nn 
oU  UU 

95 

53 

1  at 

o4 

2 

c 
0 

5 

1 

4 

25  00 

28  00 

23  75 

90 

48 

1  56 

1  02 

10 

2 

4 

28  00 

25  00 

21  50 

80 

62 

1  41 

1  04 

2 

7 

1 

•   •   •  ■ 

26  43 

25  00 

90 

63 

101 

1  29 

7 

5 

oO  00 

30  00 

2  S  00 

83 

35 

1  21 

75 

9 

1 

3 

30  00 

24  44 

'  25  00 

25  00 

61 

60 

1  05 

1  13 

3 

30  00 

29  00 

30  00 

21  00 

1  03 

53 

1  68 

1  16 

1 

8 

5 

2 

1 

33  00 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

73 

10 

1  46 

57 

7 

1 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

72 

41 

1  45 

69 

6 

2 

2 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

"75 

55 

1  38 

1  08 

4 

*\ 

1 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

85 

69 

1  60 

1  06 

5 

20 

5 

1 

1 

23  05 

22  50 

20  00 

20  00 

67 

74 

1  10 

1  21 

5 

8 

4 

24  76 

23  75 

69 

1  25 

4 

2 

22  12 

22  50 

68 

1  00 

3 

6 

2 

6 

60  00 

31  66 

26  50 

19  16 

92 

47 

1  56 

73 

6 

8 

5 

25  00 

25  00 

21  00 

18  80 

79 

41 

1  69  ! 

79 

6 

4 

2 

25  00 

24  16 

21  25 

19  00 

79 

43 

1  26 

40 

6 

2 

8 

35  00 

21  0U 

22  50 

20  00 

64 

37 

1  18  1 

73 

7 

1 

4 

30  66 

23  71  ! 

26  00 

23  00 

1 

1  00 

50 

1  82 

81 
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Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g 

Hamilton  

378 

942 

9 

5. 

5. 

4 

OOU 

yo/ 

a 

o 

I 

0 

0. 

0. 

O 

OUi 

I,Uoo 

Q 

y 

O. 

0. 

1,059 

2,992 

Danville  city  .  .  . 

1,611 

1,967 

20 

13 

9.5 

9.5 

3 

T~\onvillo      i  atri  of 
l^ttllvlllc  CliStllCL  . 

Ooo 

g 

o 
o 

y.o 

y.o 

1 
j 

YJ  CI  11  Xvl  V  C 1  •  

1  438 

1  699 

28 

o. 

5 

Tunstall  

L752 

2 1708 

28 

22 

6. 

6. 

3 

4,085 

4,945 

Dickenson  

("Mint  wn^H 

887 

4.5 

10 

TT.tvi  w  \ c\w 

±-J  1  V  111  IU11     •     *     •  . 

438 

g 

4.5 

g 

Sand  Lick  

527 

V 

7 

5! 

7 

Willi?  

339 

6 

3.35 

6 

2,191 

5 

1- ' 111  W  lUUlc  .... 

Tit»  r vi  11a 

I'd!  V  J.113  

459 

676 

10 

j 

5 

2 

563 

990 

11 

9 

6! 

6! 

6 

575 

1,160 

14 

5.01 

5. 

1 

389 

673 

5. 

5. 

2 

JMiz&Detn  Lity  .  . 

1,986 

ACQ 

ooy 



3,499 

yoo 

g 

o 
o 

7 

7 

1 

o/U 

0 

0 
y. 

1 

X 

601 

1  QAQ 

/I 
1* 

in 

7 

7 

1 
1 

o  nan 

Pan  h-ol 

521 

1  169 

y 

7 

O.J  L 

6  28 

•> 

Occupacia  

308 

879 

5 

7 

5.40 

5*28 

2 

Rappahannock  .  .  . 

520 

888 

10 

7 

5.60 

5.57 

4 

I,o4y 

2,936 

lol 

OZO 

12 

O.OO 
O. 

4  97 

0 

r  ans  Lnurcn.  .  .  . 

ooy 

373 

D 

^  /ic 

0.4O 

592 

378 

9 

0 

6. 

5.80 

Dranesville .... 

814 

214 

12 

A 
1 

5.92 

4.69 

0 

Centreville  ... 

527 

330 

Q 

O 

0 

6.33 

4.97 

1 

Lee. .  .  .   

597 

116 

8 

1 

7.60 

7. 

2 

140 

51 

1 

7. 

6. 

1 

Jefferson  

165 

43 

i 

7.38 

1 

75 

49 

2 

1 

6.20 

1 

Fairfax  

79 

61 

1 

1 

7. 

4,259 

2,144 

• 

Fauquier  

Central  

694 

o22 

•I  K 

JO 

7 

6. 

0. 

Q 

O 

Cedar  Run  

909 

833 

12 

7 

5.50 

6.15 

4 

1,203 

808 

20 

6 

6.25 

5.83 

13 

Marshall  

1,494 

1,082 

22 

9 

7. 

7. 

1] 

Scott  

1,436 

716 

" 

4 

7.50 

7. 

8 

Warren  ton  

388 

558 

4 

9. 

9. 

2 

6,124 

4,519 

Floyd..  ...... 

Locust  G  rove  .... 

1,115 

105 

17 

2 

5. 

5. 

14 

Li  fcl  le  River.  ... 

934 

157 

16 

2 

5. 

13 

Jacksonville  .  .  .  . 

924 

178 

17 

1 

4.50 

4*5 

7 

Alum  Ridge  

714 

52 

10 

1 

5.50 

4. 

5 

i  Indian  Valley.  .  .  . 

839 

49 

15 

4.90 

7 

Burk's  Fork.   .  .  . 

1,023 

16 

4.97 

11 

5,549 

558 
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8 

9 

10 

1] 

12 

la 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

8 

3 

$25  00 

$29  37 

$25  00 

$  1  03 

$  46 

$  1  88 

$  89 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

22  50 

«9n  no 

1  04 

40 

1  75 

81 

g 

9 

3 

4 

31  11 

20  00 

20  00 

1  28 

33 

1  95 

65 

2 

•  •  ■ 

18 

3 

11 

88  33 

42  78 

41  67 

30  00 

1  34 

49 

1  82 

89 

7 

4 

m 

1 

2 

75  00 

37  14 

40  00 

30  00 

89 

44 

1  37 

96 

5 

5 

28 

6 

28  93 

23  00 

23  00 

78 

34 

1  38 

72 

25 

6 

16 

'  30  00 

29  64 

44  50 

23  13 

67 

35 

1  37 

66 

12 

6 

23  19 

21  25 

57 

1  32 

.    .    .  . 

21  79 

si 

<** 

1  46 

22  02 

58 

1  36 

23  64 

76 

1  62 

10 

3 

2 

25  00 

24  80 

23  33 

22  50 

88 

71 

1  39 

1  47 

10 

2 

2 

24  58 

25  00 

23  75 

25  00 

81 

55 

1  27 

1  19 

14 

5 

4 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

77 

53 

1  27 

1  17 

6 

2 

3 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

1  34 

81 

2  33 

1  78 

5 

2 

6 

40  00 

35  00 

32  50 

25  83 

72 

59 

1  11 

79 

15 

4 

60  00 

35  oo 

90 

1  25 

10 

1 

3 

9 

35  oo 

33  33 

35  00 

25  55 

1  08 

48 

1  68 

70* 

7 

i 

6 

35  00 

27  85 

25  00 

24  16 

89 

42 

1  76 

75 

f> 

3 

2 

5 

25  00 

30  00 

:J0  00 

26  00 

98 

42 

1  90 

91 

2 

8 

1 

4 

33  75 

25  00 

20  00 

25  00 

97 

38 

1  69 

72 

'  V 

I  \ 

2 

1 

29  00 

28  14 

25  00 

25  00 

72 

56 

1  20 

1  12 

7 

3 

3 

29  64 

27  50 

20  00 

85 

60 

1  54 

89 

y 

1 

4 

30  88 

32  00 

28  08 

82 

67 

1  41 

1  19 

3 

3 

29  71 

23  31 

25  93 

22  46 

63 

71 

1  20 

1  OQ 

g 

] 

4 

28  00 

26  80 

24  00 

24  00 

68 

66 

1  23 

1  25 

o 

7 

1 

31  84 

27  84 

22  50 

63 

51 

1  25 

94 

1 

J  ' 

50  00 

33  63 

'  25  08 

72 

31 

1  40 

53 

75  00 

45  00 

96 

1  41 

1 

•  V 

45  00 

25  00 

'  25  00 

1  17 

38 

1  19 

68 

•  •  • 

2 

1* 

24  00 

'  30  00 

70 

41 

1  25 

65 

_ 

g 

J 

32  50 

ov  oi 

21  06 

OO  r-*f\ 
OU 

oy 

QS 
OO 

B1 
oi 

iO 

ii 

1 1 

8 

7 

32  00 

29  68 

25  37 

53 

49 

64 

41 

35 

23 

7 

5 

1 ' 

29  16 

24  88 

17  71 

'  17  15 

40 

29 

81 

41 

6 

11 

6 

3 

30  10 

22  85 

22  93 

20  00 

72 

28 

92 

50 

49 

'  34 

7 

2 

2 

36  80 

83  27 

31  71 

26  50 

80 

44 

1  20 

57 

2 

2 

2 

70  00 

3C  00 

30  00 

20  00 

1  52 

1  08 

1  81 

60 

3 

2 

21  14 

21  23 

19  00 

47 

57 

90 

66 

14 

10 

2 

20  65 

18  72 

18  00 

48 

44 

83 

99 

3 

10 

1 

21  42 

20  60 

20  00 

54 

51 

90 

75 

'1 

8 

1 

19  60 

19  60 

20  00 

42 

83 

76 

3 

3 

8 

19  70 

19  46 

47 

75 

4 

20  27 

18  40 

44 

76 
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Counties  and 
Cities. 

Namk  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Fluvanna  

Columbia  

Cunningham    .  .  . 

Fork  Union  

Palmyra  

496 
560 
404 
371 

537 
360 
871 
367 

7 

10 

8 
6 

5 
3 
8 
2 

5. 

I: 

5. 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

3 
4 
2 
1 

1,831 

2,135 

Franklin  

Bonbrook  

Blackwater  

Brown  Hill  

Gill's  Branch  .... 

Little  Creek  

Long  Branch  .... 

Maggodee  

Rocky  Mount  .... 

Snow  Creek  

Union  Hall  

800 
>32 
872 
1,169 
489 
652 
391 
991 
711 
860 

147 

357 
168 
403 
184 
62 
137 
542 
617 
807 

12 
11 

13 
18 
9 

I 
5 
18 
13 

-18 

1 

3 
3 

I 

1 
1 

5 

4 
4 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

t 

5. 
5 

5.' 
5. 

5. 

1 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

8 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 
4 

3 
2 

7,767 

3,424 

Frederick  

Stonewall  

Gainsboro  

Shawnee  

1,007 
907 
865 

1,029 
609 

4,417 

149 
6 
3 

170 

26 

354 

19 
19 
16 

23 
12 

3 

3 

5. 
5. 
5. 
6. 
5. 

5". 
6.' 

12 
16 
11 

7 

8 

Fredericksb'gcity 

Fredericksburg  .  .  . 

898 

655 

9 

5 

10. 

10. 

Giles  

Newport  

Pembroke  

Pearisburg  .  . 
Walker's  Creek  .  .  . 

612 

768 
1,057 
977 

3,414 

27 
82 
186 
111 

406 

11 
11 
18 
14 

1 
1 
2 
1 

4.52 
4.77 
4  49 
4.55 

4.50 
5. 
4. 
4. 

6 
8 
9 
7 

Gloucester  

Abingdon  

Petsworth  

Ware  

1,142 
525 
431 

954 
815 
1,093 

11 

8 
7 

8 
7 
13 

6  50 
5.50 
5.50 

6.50 
5.50 
5.50 

2 

2,098 

2.862 

Goochland  

Byrd  

Dover   

Lickinghole .... 

648 
530 
408 


1.051 
690 
1,028 

13 
12 
13 

9 
5 
9 

5. 
5. 

5. 

5. 
5. 
5. 

7 

5 

Elk  Creek  

Old  Town  

1,586 

2,050 
1,285 
2,053 
5,388 

2,769 

175 
182 
67 
424 

34 
20 
31 

2 
3 
1 

4.88 
4.78 

5. 

4.5 
4. 

5. 

28 
15 
28 

Greene  

Monroe  

lluckersville  .... 

547 
442 

555 

66 
316 
319 

7 
7 
9 

1 

3 
3 

4.99 
4.98 
4.96 

4.95 
4.98 
5. 

:•> 
1 
4 

1.544 

701 

Greensville  .... 

Bel  Held  

Hicksford  

Zion  

508 
365 
264 

862 
992 
584 

7 
7 
6 

7 
7 
4 

5.14 
5.44 

5.65 

5.85 
6.43 
5.50 

2 

1.137 

2,438 
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58 
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2 
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62 
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16 

2 

2 
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15  00 

79 
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1  12 

45 

n 

3 

29  00 

og  28 

22  66 

89 

76 

1  41 

1  19 

16 

3 

22  28 

22  33 

62 

1  05 

10 

5 

26  09 

25  40 

84 

1  31 

16 

3 

27  71 

24  50 

23  66 

76 

71 

1  30 

1  18 

10 

4 

25  75 

25  50 

96 

1  44 

U 

30  84 

29  25 

36 

42 

45 

59 

13 

A 

] 

24  45 

11  17 

63 

46 

1  06 

no 

3 

23  49 

on  on 

oo  nn 

ZZ  w 

61 

66 

1  06 

1  38 

9 

2 

26  29 

21  35 

'  18  00 

63 

51 

1  12 

1  00 

10 

'  15 

I 

24  .50 

23  63 

20  00 

59 

1  05 

94 

1  45 

y 

3 

30  00 

Zo  oo 

or  fin 

ZO  DU 

26  66 

60 

41 

1  06 

yz 

1  A 

OA 

zt> 

g 

3 

4 

07  "XI 
Z/  .XJ 

">n 
Z/  DU 

23  75 

81 

50 

1  27 

OA 

1 

1 

7 

4 

9 

24  70 

24  75 

21  52 

73 

43 

1  43 

70 

9 

6 

IS 

2 

on  iO 
ZZ  lo 

Zo  00 

on  nn 
ZU  UU 

20  00 

96 

45 

1  61 
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oy 

12 

2 

•)">  nn 
zo  uu 

24  58 

22  50 

17  81 

93 

38 

1  56 

is 

•  o 

u 

o 

11 

15 

1 

2 

27  00 

23  87 

22  00 

20  00 

1  16 

41 

1  87 

1  06 

16 

60 

g 

2 

19  do 

21  85 

16  22 

42 

44 

la 

68 

10 

5 

5 

2 

1 

22  50 

17  60 

18  85 

16  00 

46 

50 

78 

77 

3 

1 

19  91 

21  25 

18  00 

37 

40 

76 

85 

4 

1 

23  33 

23  75 

15  00 

53 

24 

1  13 

59 

6 

1 

2  ' 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

54 

42 

1  10 

90 

8 

14 

5 

1 

2 

23  75 

22  00 

25  00 

20  00 

68 

68 

1  27 

96 

12 

2 

7 

2 

5 

25  08 

25  00 

24  79 

93 

45 

1  61 

90 

7 

4 

3 

'  34  04 

25  26 

23  12 

21  66 

86 

46 

1  76 

1  06 

3 

2 

2 

25  00 

23  53 

23  75 

23  86 

1  08 

55 

2  18 

1  02 

22 
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(    '  (  ,  1      V  'I"  I  L 'C     A   v  T\ 

vUl  i>  1  It??  A  *>  If 

Cities. 

Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Halifax  

Birch  Creek  

Black  Walnut  .... 

Houston  

Meads  ville  .  . 

Mt.  Carniel  .... 

Red  Bank   

Roanoke  

Staunton  .  .  . 
South  Boston  .... 

421 
791 
571 
165 
140 
847 
622 
1,130 
1 .175 
202 

962 
1.375 
1,231 
229 
832 
677 
369 
1,970 
1 ,233 
206 

6 
13 
10 

2 
7 
5 
8 
19 
19 
4 

5 
9 
9 
2 
5 
4 
3 
13 
6 
2 

7. 
5. 
6. 
8. 

5.22 

6. 

6. 

5.5 

5. 

8. 

6.4 
5. 
6. 
8. 

5.25 
6 

5.16 
5.8 

6. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

5,864 

9.084 

Hanover  

Ashland  ....... 

Beaver  Dam  

Henry  

Town  of  Ashland  .  . 

911 
1,361 
1,104 

243 

919 
1,494 
1,499 

172 

11 
20 

16 

4 

10 
12 
12 

5.25 
5.70 
5.60 
9. 

5.40 
5.34 
5.42 

1 
6 
o 

1 

3,619 

4.0S4 

Brookland  

Fairfield  

Tuckahoe   

Varina  

844 
1,334 
937 
496 

1,016 
1.681 
1,041 
500 

15 
16 
12 
9 

8 
11 
9 
6 

9. 
9. 

8. 

9. 
9. 
8. 

1 
1 

3.661 

4,238 

Horse  Pasture.  .  .  . 

Irisburg .   

Leatherwood  . 

Martinsville  

Ridge  way  

Reed  Creek  .... 

1,032 
480 
757 
548 
500 
500 

3,817 

742 
467 
500 
1.056 
493 
268 

3,526 

18 
6 
10 

,1 

7 

8 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4.96 
5. 

5. 

7.31 

5. 

5. 

4.87 

i 

5.75 
5. 

3.83 

2 

! 

2 
1 

Highland  

Blue  Grass  

Monterey  

Stonewall  

657 
540 

673 

1,870  ^ 

15 
35 
137 

187 

15 
12 
17 

i ' 

2 

4.8 
5. 

4.73 

4.' 

4.75 

13 
7 

9 

Isle  of  Wight.  .  .  . 

Hardy  

Newport  

Windsor  

Smithfield  

739 
611 
680 
160 

736 
754 
401 
122 

15 
10 
11 
2 

7 

3 
1 

5. 
5.8 
5. 
9. 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2,190 

2,013 

James  City  

Powhatan.  .  . 

150 
138 
121 

343 
490 
303 

3 
4 
3 

3 
2 

fi- 
fe 
6. 

5. 
7. 
6. 

1 

409 

1,136 

King  and  Queen  . 

Buena  Vista  

Stevensville  ..... 

463 
546 
500 

823 
885 
817 

9 
8 
10 

7 
7 
7 

6. 
6. 
6. 

6. 
6. 
6. 

2 
1 

1,509 

2,525 

King  George.  .  .  . 

Rappahannock  .  .  . 
Shiloh  

583 
383 
419 

528 
554 
491 

8 
6 
6 

5 
5 
5 

6. 
6. 
6. 

6. 
6. 
6. 

5 

•  *  7 

1,385 

1,573 

King  William.  .  . 

Mangohick  

West  Point  

West  Point  town  .  . 

327 
343 
279 
409 

953 
676 
741 
279 

6 
6 
7 
5 

7 

! 

7. 
6. 
6.5 
9. 

7. 
6. 
6.5 
9. 

2 
1 
1 

1,358 

2,649 
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1  9 
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13 

14 
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16 

17 

18 

20 

g 

| 

2 
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•pO'J  OKJ 

$29  29 

%  88 

$  40 

$1  10 

$  60 

4 

27 

12 

7 

9 

$35  go 

33  52 

1    33  56 

33  70 

1  05 

69 

1  80 

95 

3 

13 

9 

6 

3 

32  50 

31  11 

j    18  05 

3L  38 

1  66 

37 

1  70 

1  00 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

55  00 

30  00 

30  00 

15  00 

1  17 

42 

1  80 

85 

26 

6 

2 

3 

40  23 
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1 

2 

3 

i 

~"5 

6 

7 

Lancaster  

White  Chapel  .... 
White  Stone  

283 
298 
620 

474 
746 
730 

5 
5 
6 

3 
4 
4 

6. 
7. 
7. 

6. 
7. 
7. 

3 
1 

1.201 

1,950 

Lee  

Jonesville  ... 
Rocky  Station  .  .  . 

Rose  Hill  

White  Shoals  .... 
Vokum  Station  .  .  . 

1,719 
1,325 
1,257 
1.192 
1,172 

52 
22 
136 
98 
90 

23 
22 
20 
15 
15 

2 

2* 

1 

1 

5.75 
5.67 
5.32 
5.81 
7.11 

6. 

5.5' 

6. 

5. 

18 
15 
6 
9 
14 

6,665 

398 

Leesburg   

Mt.  Gilead  

Mercer  

Jefferson  

Lovettsville  

Broad  Run 

1,040 
919 

983 
806 
1,036 
850 

464 
792 
837 
450 
97 
365 

14 
14 
15 
13 
13 
16 

5 
6 
7 
5 
2 
3 

7.96 

8. 

7.80 
8. 
7. 
6. 

7.15 
7.33 

7. 

7.80 
6. 

5.67 

6 
5 
9 
4 

10 

3 

5,634 

3,005 

Louisa  

Cuckoo  

Green  Springs  .  .  . 

Louisa  

607 
621 
683 
741 

1,445 
1.151 
804 
1,285 

14 
14 
15 
13 

13 
8 
9 

in 

5. 

4.95 
4.95 
5.90 

4.90 

5. 

5. 

0. 

6 
2 
8 

5 

2,652 

4,685 

Lunenburg  .... 

Brown's  Store . 
Columbian  Grove  . 

Lewiston  

Lochleven   

Pleasant  Grove  .  .  . 

362 
217 
245 
247 
293 
298 

698 
431 
507 
461 
500 
449 

7 
4 
4 

5 
4 
5 

5 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 

5. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 

5.90 

5. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
6. 

1 
1 

1 

1,662 

•  3,046 

Lynchburg  city.  . 

Lynchburg   

3,170 

3,578 

34 

29 

10. 

10. 

4 

Madison  

Robertson  

Locust  Dale  

Rapidan  

9*7 
700 

588 

435 
889 
513 

19 
16 
11 

5 
9 
6 

5! 
5. 

5. 
5. 
5. 

11 

4 
4 

2,275 

1,837 

Manchester  city.  . 

1,904 

1,669 

12 

8 

8. 

8. 

1 

Chesapeake  .... 

Pi  a  n  kit  an  k  

Westville  

708 
639 
704 

2,051 

270 
267 
538 

1,075 

8 
8 
7 

3 
4 
4 

6. 
5. 

6.25 

6. 
5. 

6,20 

1 
2 
1 

Mecklenburg  .... 

Bluestone   

Christiansville  .  .  . 

Buckhorn   

Flat  Creek  

South  Hill  

Palmer  Springs  .  .  . 

579 
876 
282 
338 
471 
248 
366 
145 

1,596 
1,197 

655 
928 
699 
805 
712 
779 

11 
10 

5 
7 
6 
5 
6 
4 

9 
9 

5 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 

5.44 
5  5 
5'. 
6. 

6.33 
5.10 
5.60 
5.75 

5.25 

5.5 

5. 

6. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

6. 

2 
2 
2 
1 

2 
1 

3,305 

7,371 

Middlesex  

242 
296 
591 

705 
671 
530 

4 
6 
6 

4 
4 

5 

7. 
6. 

5. 

6.5 

6. 
5. 

1 

2 
2 

1,129 

1,906 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Montgomery  .  .  . 

Alleghany  

1,181 

353 

1 

19 

3 

4.71 

4.46 

g 

1.254 

301 

18 

4 

4.86 

4.96 

11 

1 ,334 

278 

21 

4 

5.03 

4.48 

8 

!  Christiansburg  .  .  . 

1,363 

552 

20 

i  5 

5.34 

4.88 

9 

5,132 

1,484 

Nansemond  .... 

778 

884 

12 

5 

5.6 

5. 

3 

734 

941 

15 

6 

5.3 

5. 

887 

1 ,270 

12 

9 

5.6 

5.5 

i  Sleepy  Hole  

170 

753 

*  5 

3 

5.4 

5.5 

Suffolk  

697 

333 

1  5 

3 

8.4 

8. 

1 

3,266 

4,181 

Nelson  

Greenfield  

1,221 

'  1,091 

22 

12 

6. 

5. 

3 

1 ,326 

:  1 ,302 

27 

11 

5. 

5. 

2 

Massie's  Mill  .... 

1,189 

664 

25 

6 

5. 

5. 

12 

3,736 

3,057 

159 

40o 

~_ 

3 

8. 

6. 

2 

1  At 

141 

506 

2 

4 

8. 

6. 

316 

634 

4 

3 

6. 

Weir  Creek  

156 

342 

3 

2 

6.' 

6. 

2 

772 

1,887 

Norfolk  city.  .  .  . 

5,109 

4,49o 

26 

15 

10. 

10. 

4 

Norfolk  county  .  . 

Western  Branch   .  . 

773 

2,724 

12 

14 

9. 

8. 

3 

Deep  Creek  

195 

766 

4 

6 

8. 

8. 

1 

Pleasant  Grove  .  .  . 

474 

626 

8 

6 

7.5 

7. 

266 

543 

6 

4 

8. 

8. 

3 

1,169 

1,834 

10 

6 

10. 

10. 

1 

Tanner's  Creek  .  .  . 

586 

1 ,665 

8 

7 

8.5 

8. 

3,463 

8,158 

Northampton  .  .  . 

Cape  Charles  .... 

93 

101 

1 

6. 

5. 

Capeville  

500 

400 

6 

\ 

6. 

6. 

1 

Eastville  

452 

964 

10 

5 

7. 

6.5 

4 

Franktown  

489 

737 

9 

4 

7. 

7. 

- 

1,534 

2,202 

Northumberland . 

530 

550 

9 

4  1 

5.5 

5.5 

3 

425 

392 

7  | 

2  j 

5. 

5. 

2 

Lottsburg  

550 

254 

8  I 

2 

5. 

4.5 

3 

330 

507 

4  j 

4 

6.2 

6.1 

1 

 , 

1.835 



1,703 

1}  ,  1 1  lofrvn  to 

518  1 

1  055 

6 

g 

6. 

I 

Blendon  

306 

1J62 

6 

7 

7. 

1. 

Haytokah  

312 

796 

6 

7 

5. 

5. 

2 

Winningham     .  .  . 

314 

357 

1 

7.  ' 

1 

1,450 

3,370 

Orange  j 

Barbour  

513 

620 

6 

3 

8. 

8. 

4 

Gordon  

590 

230 

9 

5.1 

3.6 

Madison  

620 

1.014 

9 

9 

5.8 

5.6  1 

3 

Taylor  

708 

1.443  ; 

13 

5.8 

5.8 

6 

Gordonsville  .  .  .  . 

245 

46 

3  ! 

..u.| 

8.3 

1 

2,676  ' 

3,353 
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42 

28 

70 

77 

5 

2 

1 

35 

00 

32  00 

20  00 

'  20  00' 

76 

24 

1  74 

64 

4 

a 

4 

2 

40 

00 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

i  n*j 
1  U.i 

23 

1 

1  no 

5/ 

o 

i 

4 

/ 

4 

40 

00 

30  70 

20  00 

26 

1  60 

/4 

6 

4 

6 

3 

1 

26 

66 

26  25 

24  16 

25  00 

71 

33 

I  34 

76 

34 

28 

5 

2 

30 

00 

25  50 

73 

45 

1  27 

1  02 

14 

2 

D 

•  • 

2 

27 

50 

26  00 

22  50 

64 

"  65 

1  37 

1  16 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

30 

00 

26  66 

25  00 

25  SO, 

78 

54 

1  57 

1  05 

6 

9 

10 

2 

5 

32 

50 

24  50 

22  50 

21  00 

87 

23 

1  55 

79 

1 

10 

6 

2 

6 

27  90 

25  00 

23  33 

1  06 

37 

1  99 

80 

6 

3 

3 

'  27 

50 

29  50 

25  80 

24  33 

91 

10 

2  03 

70 

4 

1 

4 

45 

00 

28  75 

30  00 

72 

38 

1  36 

61 

1 

1  _ 

2 

30 

00 

26  25 

25  01 

25  00 

75 

33 

1  71 

80 

19 

13 

1 

1 

25 

00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  01 

76 

75 

1  52 

1  63 

53 

14 

8 

5 

3 

40 

00 

25  00 

30  00 

23  33 

1  22 

67 

2  09 

1  30 

37 

29 

11 

4 

11 

25 

"0 

24  09 

21  25 

10  54 

99 

55 

1  76 

1  18 

38 

5'J 

2 

50 

00 

32  50 

1  18 

1  87 

11 
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Counties  and 
Cities. 

Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

g 

7 

Page  .  . 

Luray  Corporation  . 

422 

201 

6 

2 

7.17 

6. 

2 

Luray  

572 

127 

12 

1 

5. 

5. 

3 

Marksville  

1,084 

104 

19 

3 

4.99 

4.32 

13 

Shend.  Iron  Works 

1 .221 

166 

19 

2 

5.05 

5.25 

13 

Springfield  

989 

73 

15 

1 

4.92 

3.9 

4 

4.288 

671 

Patrick  

Mayo  

1,682 

559 

25 

8 

4.5 

4  33 

2 

1,919 

263 

26 

5 

5. 

5*. 

15 

Dan 

1 ,399 

130 

I 

4# 

4 

5 

5,000 

952 

Petersburg  city .  . 

Petersburg  

3,408 

4,042 

27 

31 

9.3 

9  3 

Pittsylvania. 

Banister 

911 

1,083 

16 

6 

5. 

5 

2 

Chatham  

1,766 

2^400 

20 

13 

7.' 

7. 

2 

1,204 

759 

18 

5 

5. 

5. 

Pigg  River  

1,075 

691 

15 

7 

5. 

5. 

5 

Staunton  River  .  .  . 

1,355 

898 

16 

8 

5. 

5. 

2 

6,311 

5,831 

Portsmouth  city 

Portsmouth 

2,416 

1  194 

16 

10. 

10. 

Powhatan  

Huguenot  

314 

574 

6 

c-  4 

5. 

5. 

4 

Macon  .  ..... 

280 

890 

6 

5 

5.57 

5.90 

Spencer   

224 

507 

6 

4 

5. 

5. 

2 

818 

1,971 

Prince  Edward 

Buffalo 

551 

1 ,227 

10 

g 

6. 

6. 

3 

Farmville    .  .  . 

361 

863 

4 

7 

8*. 

5^9 

1 

Hampden.  ..... 

281 

948 

y 

9 

5.7 

5. 

1 

248 

758 

6 

5 

5.8 

5.8 

1 

Lockett  . 

243 

659 

6 

5 

5.5 

5.5 

1 

1,684 

4  455 

Prince  George  .  . 

Blackwater  .... 

299 

478 

5 

3 

5.67 

5.66 

1 

Bland  

221 

600 

4 

4 

7. 

6.75 

Brandon  

176 

392 

2 

4 

6. 

5. 

1 

175 

502 

3 

4 

5. 

5.25 

Templeton  

222 

401 

6 

3 

5.66 

5. 

2 

1,093 

2,373 

P  ri  ncess  A  ti  Tie 

Rem  psvi  lie 

389 

1  078 

O 

ft 

ft 

1 

787 

368 

9 

3 

6*. 

6. 

6 

Seaboard  

764 

604 

9 

5 

7. 

7. 

1 

1,940 

■'■*) 

2,050 

Prince  William.  . 

265 

117 

5 

1 

5.4 

5. 

3 

364 

78 

6 

1 

5.1 

3. 

1 

439 

60 

7 

a.Wt 

4 . 

2 

Brentsville  

390 

162 

6 

1 

7. 

3 

Manassas  / 

Manassas  town.   .  ^ 

598 

417 

7 

5 

5.8 

5.2 

3 

Gainesville  

602 

384 

9 

4 

6.3 

6. 

2 

Potomac  

16 

20 

1 

4. 

2,674 

1,238 

Pulaski  • 

Dublin  

800 

308 

12 

3 

4.7 

5 

820 

96 

18 

2 

4.86 

4  '75 

7 

823 

252 

11 

3 

5.7 

4.66 

6- 

Pulaski   

903 

387 

12 

5 

5.37 

5. 

3  !I6 

1  IH3 

1 
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8 

S  10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

4 

1 

1 

$60  00 

$26  44 

$23  00 

$27  00 

$  98 

$  40 

$1  56 

$  76 

2 

3 

9 

1 

23  66 

23  44 

21  00 

61 

51 

99 

87 

2 

g 

2* 

1 

24  15 

22  16 

20  49 

20  00 

59 

59 

91 

99 

28 

"  36 

g 

1 

24  92 

21  77 

21  00 

25  00 

54 

48 

85 

76 

1 

25  25 

22  59 

20  51 

58 

1  21 

1  00 

1  53 

25 

26 

6 

2 

20  00 

19  00 

17  00 

18  00 

45 

70 

75 

50 

20 

10 

13 

5 

19  00 

19  00 

18  00 

55 

50 

55 

50 

20 

10 

25 

1 

19  00 

19  00 

18  00 

50 

60 

65 

40 

25 

24 

2 

22 

46  57 

60  48 

36  23 

84 

55 

1  11 

76 

53 

83 

14 

3 

3 

35  00 

30  00 

26  66 

25  00 

98 

67 

70 

47 

15 

18 

2 

11 

75  00 

29  80 

32  00 

25  20 

1  05 

67 

76 

47 

"  V 

7 

18 

2 

27  50 

23  33 

18  00 

93 

34 

61 

25 

10 

I 

5 

28  00 

27  50 

23  75 

20  50 

98 

47 

57 

33 

1 

14 

3 

5 

:$0  Qo 

31  33 

25  00 

28  00 

91 

67 

65 

47 

16 

1 

6 

120  00 

45  50 

70  00 

36  50 

82 

60 

88 

94 

32 

2 

2 

2 

30  00 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

52 

80 

54 

3 

2 

29  41 

25  00 

25  00 

91 

46 

1  05 

52 

4 

2 

2 

30  00 

28  75 

25  00 

15  00 

50 

88 

79 

49 

7 

5 

4 

35  00 

27  50 

25  00 

21  25 

97 

37 

1  57 

83 

3 

3 

8 

3 

4 

50  00 

35  00 

30  00 

25  00 

1  57 

51 

2  00 

80 

g 

7 

2 

40  00 

28  12 

23  57 

15  00 

1  09 

64 

2  03 

1  16 

3 

5 

1 

4 

40  00 

34  00 

30  00 

25  00 

1  16 

38 

1  14 

59 

15 

5 

1 

4 

50  00 

30  00 

30  00 

23  75 

1  32 

41 

2  18 

88 

4 

4 

3 

40  00 

30  00 

21  76 

91 

31 

1  91 

86 

4 

2 

2 

30  00 

27  50 

22  30 

96 

•34 

1  91 

92 

1 

1 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

25  00 

21  87 

1  06 

39 

2  27 

1  15 

3 

2 

2 

28  33 

21  45 

27  50 

1  23 

42 

2  31 

1  00 

4 

3 

'  40  00 

27  72 

21  66 

1  06 

36 

1  77 

99 

4 

1 

4 

42  50 

35  00 

35  00 

25  00 

98 

42 

1  63 

90 

3 

3 

30  00 

30  00 

23  67 

64 

45 

1  06 

83 

g 

5 

7n  no 
•>u  uu 

30  00 

9n  on 

t\)  uu 

67 

37 

1  18 

73 

2 

1 

on 

25  00 

Bfi  fin 
to  uu 

93 

62 

1  41 

95 

4 

1  ' 

fin 
to  uu 

to  OtJ 

90  no 
tv  uu 

07 

75 

1  23 

1  21 

4 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

"20  00 

82 

1  15 

1  10 

1  43 

2 

3 

i 

24  33 

24  33 

'  25  be' 

92 

96 

1  23 

1  25 

4 

5 

32  92 

27  00 

20  50 

89 

59 

1  18 

87 

7 

1 

3 

30  00 

29  28 

18  00 

20  00 

1  01 

49 

1  32 

80 

1 

25  00 

1  15 

1  45 

9 

1 

3 

26  60 

26  65 

25  00 

23  33 

63 

51 

1  13 

85 

5 

2 

6 

1 

1 

31  27 

25  92 

17  26 

18  95 

72 

63 

1  13 

1  14 

5 

2 

6 

1 

2 

31  04 

31  80 

16  09 

32  16 

75 

65 

1  38 

1  18 

3 

10 

5 

83  10 

29  98 

23  50 

62 

38 

1  19 

74 

3 

23 
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PofTKTTFG    A  VU 

Cities. 

Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Radford  city  .  .  . 

1,018 

194 

14 

2 

9. 

6. 

J  i 

Rappahannock  .  . 

Hampton  

Hawthorne  

Wakefield  

374 
414 
303 
551 
300 
351 

2.293 

452 
144 
362 
91 
135 
227 

1,411 

8 
7 
7 
7 
4 
5 

5 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

5.87 

5.85 

6.05 

6.84 

7. 

6.6 

5.2 
5. 

6.15 
6. 
7. 
6. 

3 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 

Richmond  ci by  .  . 

Richmond  

14,779 

10,195 

1  42 

1  01 

9. 

9. 

19 

Richmond  county 

Farnham  

377 
379 
495 
394 

1,645 

207 
516 
567 
291 

1,581 

°, 

0 

6 

5 

2 
5 
3 
2 

6.25 

6^33 
6. 

5. 
5. 
7. 
6. 

4 
4 
4 
1 

Roanoke  city  .  .  . 

2,807 

1,309 

30 

8 

9. 

8.5 

5 

Roanoke  county  . 

Big  Lick  

Central  

Salem  

851 
241 
1,320 
597 
629 

423 
70 
308 
373 
371 

12 
5 
20 
11 

7 

4 
1 
5 
5 
4 

5.99 

5. 

5. 

5. 

9. 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
9. 

3 
2 
9 
2 
1 

3,638 

1,545 

Rockbridge  .... 

Buffalo  

Central  

Kerr's  Creek.       .  . 

Natural  Bridge  .  .  . 

South  River  

Walker's  Creek  .  .  . 

1,083 
369 
889 
590 
1,360 
1,198 
1,132 

142 
146 
162 

526 
602 
363 
416 

19 
6 
16 
8 
19 
20 
19 

3 
2 
3 
5 
7 
4 
4 

5.05 
5.5 
5.05 
8. 

4.94 

5.6 

5.15 

4.33 

5.5 

5. 

8. 

5. 

5.5 

5.25 

6 
1 

5 
2 
8 
8 
7 

6,621 

2,357 

Rockingham  .  .  . 

Central   

Linville  

Plains 

Harrisonburg.  .  .  . 

2,389 
2,599 
1,343 
1,669 
S,391 
565 

593 
168 

87 
131 

57 
284 

39 
54 
29 
32 
51 
7 

6 
4 
1 
2 
1 
4 

6. 

5.34 
4.94 
4.91 

4.80 

9. 

5.33 
5. 
4.5 
5. 

7.' 

20 
58 
10 
16 
29 
2 

10,956 

1,320 

Copper  Creek  .... 
Castle  Woods  .... 

Elk  Garden  

Lebanon   

Moccasin  

New  Garden  

646 
1,070 

908 
1,066 

556 
1,738 

27 
120 

61 
120 

33 
79 

8 
15 
12 
15 

8 
24 

1 
1 

1 

1  ' 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

5. 
5. 

5. 

5." 

4 
12 

6 
11 

3 
16 

5,984 

440 

Scott  

De  Kalb  

Estillville  

Floyd  

Fulkerson  

Johnson   

Taylor  

1,303 
1,310 
644 
1,071 
1,139 
1.865 
1,116 

82 
125 

3 
14 
22 
21 

6 

15 
16 
8 
13 
15 
20 
12 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

*5.' 
.... 
.  . 

;;;; 

14 
10 
4 
10 
12 
IP 

8,448 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

18 

2 

$90  00 

141  92 

i  -  c 
$25  00 

$1  30 

$  90 

$1  77 

$1  73 

6 

1 

10 

5 

4 

1 

28  33 

23  80 

$20  50 

20  00 

90 

42 

1  71 

96 

5 

1 

27  50 

23  00 

20  00 

77 

57 

1  50 

1  47 

s 

2 

28  00 

18  55 

]  8  00 

15  oo 

70 

35 

1  25 

68 

8 

V 

20  00 

23  00 

20  00 

59 

45 

1  14 

1  34 

8* 

3 

1 

20  00 

19  00 

17  00 

57 

33 

1  18 

87 

2 

3 

1 

1 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

'  25  00 

86 

48 

53 

94 

2 

143 

10 

67 

139  02 

51  43 

54  72 

46  04 

1  22 

1  08 

1  52 

1  34 

352 

581 

3 

24  00 

23  90 

84 

1  84 

1  65 

2  03 

8 

1 

5 

o 

25  75 

27  00 

25  00 

1  22 

79 

1  78 

1  26 

1 

3 

2 

28  00 

35  31 

23  74 

99 

56 

1  50 

89 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

30  00 

28  75 

22  50 

'  22  50 

87 

70 

1  21 

1  08 

2 

2 

25 

2 

6 

93  66 

52  76 

57  50 

38  75 

74 

25 

1  50 

55 

21 

4 

9 

2 

2 

46  00 

34  00 

30  00 

30  CO 

76 

76 

1  19 

1  13 

2 

8 

3 

1 

2S  00 

27  00 

26  00 

1  10 

50 

1  86 

72 

1 

11 

4 

i 

27  00 

28  00 

26  00 

'  26  00 

63 

56 

1  13 

1  03 

8 

'  26 

9 

2 

3 

45  00 

28  00 

28  00 

26  00 

84 

55 

1  41 

82 

8 

8 

6 

3 

1 

80  00 

40  00 

38  00 

30  00 

77 

42 

1  14 

62 

7 

13 

3 

20  50 

20  89 

18  61 

58 

76 

96 

1  67 

12 

15 

5 

1 

1 

27  00 

26  83 

'  27  00 

23  00 

76 

53 

1  23 

89 

3 

25 

11 

8 

23  00 

24  79 

21  00 

66 

82 

1  11 

1  13 

14 

6 

6 

2 

3 

55  00 

35  00 

'  35  00 

30  00 

1  40 

61 

2  21 

11 

3 

4 

30  CO 

28  15 

23  33 

20  00 

80 

50 

1  41 

87 

30 

20 

12 

2 

2 

23  62 

22  89 

20  00 

20  00 

63 

55 

1  09 

93 

15 

2 

12 

2 

2 

22  85 

24  08 

26  41 

21  20 

78 

47 

1  30 

90 

20 

10 

19 

5 

1 

33  23 

24  45 

23  95 

20  96 

76 

50 

1  21 

87 

51 

11 

16 

3 

1 

23  85 

23  84 

21  49 

13  75 

62 

46 

91 

85 

92 

33 

19 

1 

23  34 

23  96 

20  00 

66 

23 

1  37 

1  59 

7 

16 

2 

27  23 

21  95 

"  24  68 

47 

38 

1  19 

1  32 

33 

7 

22 

i ' 

29  09 

25  50 

20  00 

59 

35 

1  29 

55 

23 

5 

y 

2 

60  00 

31  11 

'  29  00 

22  50 

1  04 

36 

1  12 

86 

4 

1 

25  22 

24  27 

20  00 

59 

68 

1  04 

89 

3 

1 

22  10 

22  00 

20  00 

43 

67 

78 

93 

2 

1 

fi 

24  00 

22  00 

50 

1  02 

4 

1 

25  63 

22  50 

25  00 

45 

77 

76 

97 

21 

5 

5 

25  00 

24  27 

41 

8 

1 

26  09 

23  15 

'  16  bb 

45 

86 

87 

1  12 

10 

4 

1 

30  09 

17  00 

44 

81 

6 

1 

88  09 

23  00 

17  00 

46 

17 

79 

42 

*  30  ' 

4 

33  50 

43 

82 

10 

3 

25  68 

25  66 

41 

65 

3 

26  10 

24  00 

42 

71 

6  ' 

1 

30  18 

24  00 

42 

78 

18 

5 

33  24 

26  00 

•10 

69 
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Name  of  District. 

Cities. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Shenandoah  .  .  . 

Ashby   

1,290 

78 

22 

1 

5. 

5. 

15 

Davis  

1,185 

50 

19 

1 

4.88 

3.5 

7 

Johnston  

804 

2 

15 

4.S 

8 

1 ,325 

103 

23 

1 

5 

5. 

jj 

Madison 

1,177 

8 

18 

13 

Stonewall 

1^018 

12 

18 

5! 

13 

\Y  nnH  <  t  nr*  1." 

341 

55 

4 

I 

8. 

5." 

7.140 

308 

Smyth  

Marion  

1,737 

no 

29 

1 

5. 

4. 

11 

Rich  Valley    .  .  .  . 

1.759 
946 

188 

22 

4 

4.9 

4.75 

11 

Oli    V-/  I  e%  I  1     ...  ... 

48 

15 

I 

5. 

11 

iU  allUll  \_y  WI  LI\JJ  clllUIl  . 

417 

193 

9 
? 

2 

b. 

5. 

2 

4,859 

529 

Southampton.  .  . 

582 

1,242 

13 

6 

5. 

5. 

2 

Boykins.  .... 

564 

918 

9 

7 

5.55 

5.71 

4 

Drewrysville  .... 

261 

723 

5 

5 

7. 

4.8 

•  • 

Fran  klin 

468 

815 

g 

5.87 

5.43 

1 

Jerusal 'm 

629 

665 

9 

5 

5  1 

1 

Newsoms  

507 

756 

6 

7 

5'.83 

£43 

1 

3,011 

5,119 

Spotsylvania  .  .  . 

Berkley  

349 

534 

4 

5. 

5. 

5 

701 

500 

5  20 

2 

Courtland  

397 

565 

5 

5 

7.55 

2 

T  .i  vi  n  ct w  t" n  n 

728 

597 

12 

g 

2,175 

2  196 

Stafford  

544 

214 

9 

2 

5.11 

5. 

6 

Falmouth   

619 

173 

5 

2 

6.66 

5.75 

4 

631 

110 

8 

2 

6. 

4  75 

2 

Rnofe  Hill 

375 

173 

g 

2 

5. 

2 

2  169 

670 

Staunton  citv 

Staunton 

1  303 

1,074 

20 

9. 

9. 

3 

Surry  

Cobham  

349 

733 

6 

6 

6.16 

5.83 

Guilford  

374 

519 

6 

4 

4.83 

5. 

2 

Black  v\~  ate  r  .  . 

261 

451 

5  2 

131 

141 

2 

j 

g 

g 

1,115 

1,874 

Sussex 

Court  House  .... 

196 

70S 

5 

g 

Henry  

192 

609 

5 

4 

5. 

5. 

1  71 
1  1 1 

Q 

a 

g 

OAQ 

/Uo 

g 

2* 

-* 
0. 

OJ7 
ZAI 

OUU 

q 
o 

2 

\Val-of!olfl 

ZOO 

o 

g 

g" 

1,313 

3,386 

Jefferson  vi  lie  .  .  . 

1,782 

361 

29 

6 

5. 

5. 

9 

Clear  Fork  ... 

2.151 

523 

30 

5 

5. 

4.8 

18 

Maiden  Spring  .  . 

2,097 

216 

34 

3 

5. 

5. 

19 

6,030 

1,100 

Warren  

Front  Royal  

502 

176 

7 

5. 

2 

716 

151 

9 

2* 

7. 

7. 

5 

Fork .   

491 

55 

9 

1 

4. 

4. 

4 

Cedarville  

705 

228 

9 

2 

5. 

5. 

3 

Town  of  Front  Roy'l 

301 

160 

6 

2 

8. 

5. 

1 

2,715 

770 
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Continued. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

7 

1 

$24  60 

$23  57 

.$24  00 

$  67 

$  65 

$1  03 

$1  13 

12 

1 

28  41 

25  42 

24  00 

60 

86 

96 

1  11 

7 

24  07 

21  79 

58 

95 

1  c 

1 
1 

27  45 

25  58 

.  .  .  . 

25  00 

73 

62 

1  11 

»o 

0 

oU  (  / 

25  60 

74 

1  H 

0 

•>3 

•->•)  00 

61 

93 

Q 

o 

fin  nn 
ou  uu 

30  00 

.... 

22  00 

68 

1  0"> 

1  14 

18 

1 

25  26 

21  43 

23  00 

55 

76 

71 

78 

135 

11 

3 

1 

25  03 

26  21 

$.•1  61 

18  40 

57 

33 

83 

57 

184 

24 

4 

I 

'JS  09 

17  2  ") 

1 7  82 

49 

74 

96 

1  07 

93 

i 
l 

I 

1 

47  50 

25  00 

37  50 

22  50 

92 

46 

1  61 

91 

10 

1  ^ 
10 

11 

3 

3 

30  00 

27  34 

28  33 

25  00 

95 

47 

1  52 

88 

6 

8 

5 

2 

5 

32  73 

32  14 

30  00 

25  00 

84 

39 

1  40 

80 

v>8  54 

22  92 

1  10 

45 

1  59 

7j 

2 

,;0  00 

30  36 

27  73 

22  22 

97 

4  1 

1  63 

85 

in 

1U 

1  n 

1U 

4 

40  00 

32  68 

30  00 

23  75 

X4 

58 

1  38 

1  07 

g 

5 

3 

4 

40  00 

31  72 

30  00 

25  00 

77 

50 

1  43 

»9 

3 

6 

6 

24  95 

92 

56 

1  69 

1  25 

a 

o 

3 

26  25 

25  00 

74 

55 

1  27 

95 

5 

2' 

i 

25  00 

28  64 

27  41 

15  00 

97 

42 

1  74 

1  ii 

6 

4 

JU 

I 

00 

25  00 

■>0  no 

20  00 

00 

1  45 

•7 ft 
/U 

0 

3 

2 

27  08 

25  83 

20  00 

61 

39 

1  06 

67 

3 

2 

4 

1 

25  62 

24  Si 

2  2  .50 

70 

51 

1  32 

90 

1 

6 

2 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

53 

78 

93 

1  09 

18 

£ 

4 

1 

22  50 

22  50 

22  SO 

65 

44 

1  34 

o4 

1 

j 

16 

3 

5 

s.5  52 

37  31 

33  00 

24  08 

1  23 

62 

1  53 

84 

g 

6 

1 

5 

28  75 

27  50 

27  00 

1  11 

54 

1  65 

88 

4 

4 

3 

35  00 

31  25 

25  00 

28  33 

1  29 

35 

1  80 

1'  09 

^ 

27  00 

21  25 

1  07 

61 

1  45 

ou 

3 

2 

I 

32  50 

•>~\  nn 
at  uu 

1  10 

76 

1  44 

6 

2 

4 

32  00 

20  00 

26  50 

1  25 

76 

2  18 

1  12 

6 

5 

4 

30  00 

26  25 

1  17 

41 

1  97 

1  09 

5 

1 

z 

v  i  nn 
'  1  uu 

■~>\  nn 
JO  uu 

22  50 

1  n~ 
1  u/ 

£a 

7  / 

c 

V 

3 

q 

a 

9  1  rp. 

•J  I  OO 

29  16 

26  00 

79 

1  lo 

O 

c 

c 

2 

1 

0 

.£/  OU 

nn  nn 

•jU  UU 

•jn  (in 
oU  UU 

mn  -a 
it.  ou 

90 

01 

1  vei 

1  04 

5 

2 

2 

••M  en 

9J  oU 

22  50 

•>n  nn 
-U  uu 

1  94 

41 

Z  04 

1  09 

20 

4 

• 

2 

25  00 

23  20 

23  75 

25  00 

68 

67 

1  06 

89 

15 

1C 

12 

5 

24  77 

22  OS 

22  20 

57 

64 

94 

86 

6 

4 

15 

2 

1  ' 

23  68 

23  66 

22  50 

'  20  00 

63 

62 

1  03 

95 

50 

2C 

5 

31  00 

26  00 

62 

1  07 

4 

1 

1 

29  00 

26  25 

25  00 

20  00 

56 

64 

1  11 

90 

5 

1 

23  00 

20  00 

20  00 

50 

57 

88 

80 

5 

.  .  . 

6 

l' 

1 

24  33 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

65 

68 

1  18 

1  32 

1 

5 

1 

1 

60  00 

31  00 

30  00 

25  00 

76 

46 

1  06 

86 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


TABLE  No.  10— 


Counties  and 
Cities. 

Name  of  District. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Denbigh  

Newport  

Stanley  

84 
505 
84 

192 
584 
190 

1 

8 
2 

2 
4 

2 

8. 

7.62 
6.5 

5. 
5. 
4. 

1 
1 

673 

966 

Washington.  .  .  . 

Abingdon  

Cave  City  

Glade  Spring  .... 

Holston  

Kinderhook  .... 

North  Fork  

Saltville  

1,017 
535 
957 
1,414 
1,084 
1,667 
1.249 
1,076 

84 
338 
286 
178 
86 
25 
21 
127 

14 

5 
12 
19 
16 
23 
18 
16 

1 

4 
4 
4 
1 
1 

Y 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

"   5."  ' 

6 
1 

1 
!? 

9 
7 

8,999 

1,145 

Westmoreland  .  . 

Cople  

Montross  

459 
394 
492 

1,013 
289 
780 

9 
7 
8 

7 
3 
8 

6. 

4.92 
5.08 

6. 

4.97 
4.94 

8 
5 
9 

1,345 

2,082 

Williamsburg  city 

Williamsburg.  .  .  . 

232 

216 

2 

2 

9. 

9. 

1 

Winchester  city  . 

Winchester  

1,175 

565 

11 

3 

10. 

10. 

2 

Wise  

Gladeville  

Lipps   

Robinson  

Richmond  

1.100 

674 
675 
795 

4 
6 

5 
35 

17 
10 
11 
12 

i ' 
l ' 

4.7 
4.55 
4.9 
4.4 

2.5  ' 
4.35 

11 

6 
11 

7 

3, '244 

50 

Wythe  • 

Black  Lick  

Evansham  

Fort  Chiswell.  .  .  . 

Lead  Mine  

Speedwell  

Wvtheville  

1,309 
496 
880 

1,256 
909 
891 

145 
365 
261 
205 
156 
88 

16 
7 
12 
16 
12 
11 

2 
3 
5 
2 
2 

5.7 

9. 

5.5 

54 

5.2 

4.8 

5.5 

9. 

4.6 

4.7 

4. 

10 
1 

5 
5 
3 

5 

5,741 

1,220 

York  

152 

55 
386 
736 

678 
541 
317 
324 

3 
2 
6 
8 

3 

1 

2 

6.5 
5.5 
5. 
5. 

6.5 
5.33 
5. 
5. 

1 

4 
3 

1,329 

1,860 

Note.— The  value  of  school  property  in  Halifax  county  reported  in  Table  8  (Tabular 
The  value  of  school  property  in  Lynchburg  reported  in  Table  8  (Tabular  Statis 
The  total  value  of  school  property  in  the  State  reported  in  Table  8  (Tabular 


*  Figures  of  last  year. 
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Continued. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



1 

o 

$35 

00 

•Ti  <J\J 

$  74 

$3  88 

$1  02 

7 

1  ' 

9 

$15 

00 

47 

14 

'$30  00 

28  33 

92 

39 

1  55 

71 

1 

2 

20 

00 

30 

00 

25  00 

79 

61 

1  39 

1  35 

a 
o 

28 

00 

24 

96 

25  Q0 

59 

66 

1  16 

1  45 

15 

4 

1 

3* 

60 

00 

30 

00 

35  00 

'  25  00 

94 

54 

1  35 

90 

25 

'  50 

10 

2 

2 

50 

29 

46 

•20  00 

20  00 

56 

42 

99 

62 

7 

10 

12 

26 

60 

25 

55 

18  00 

49 

55 

1  04 

1  03 

30 

30 

4 

1 

25 

50 

22 

65 

16  00 

47 

51 

86 

74 

1 

2 

1  £ 

1 
l 

29 

<J0 

21 

66 

•~>r\  on 

42 

1  33 

81 

1  48 

150 

14 

9 

24 

96 

24 

00 

48 

95 

20 

9 

1 

1 

23 

00 

23 

40 

'  18  00 

18  00 

48 

40 

1  08 

77 

'  20 

I 

28 

96 

28 

57 

25  00 

93 

51 

1  82 

1  17 

3 

3 

1 

1 

28 

16 

2S 

16 

25  08 

'  20  06 

71 

41 

1  12 

90 

1 

3 

1 

3 

27 

51 

29 

60 

22  07 

25  56 

1  07 

63 

1  96 

1  24 

'  10 

23 

1 

1 

1 

50 

00 

30 

00 

28  00 

30  00 

80 

58 

1  29 

93 

3 

9 

2 

1 

66 

25 

33 

37 

32  50 

25  00 

72 

47 

93 

66 

43 

20 

6 

34 

20 

17 

80 

55 

1  09 

2 

4 

1 

26 

94 

28 

46 

21  60 

47 

54 

1  02 

1  03 

1 

24 

55 

44 

1  20 

12 

5 

1 

38 

83 

25 

68 

30  00 

90 

83 

1  30 

I  84 

10 

4 

6 

1 

1 

26 

75 

23 

75 

20  00 

20  00 

49 

47 

87 

82 

27 

6 

6 

1 

2 

66 

66 

30 

00 

40  00 

25  00 

78  „ 

38 

1  21 

75 

6 

1 1 

7 

o 

2 

31 

00 

27 

14 

20  00 

21  25 

71 

47 

1  32 

87 

33 

14 

11 

i 

1 

26 

00 

27 

73 

23  (0 

23  00 

60 

53 

1  25 

1  19 

14 

13 

9 

2 

30 

00 

27 

77 

22  50 

72 

79 

1  20 

1  14 

11 

6 

30 

00 

27 

08 

70 

1  18 

.... 

22 

3 

l 

2 

30 

00 

30  00 

30  00 

1  41 

35 

2  91 

72 

1 

1 

l 

2 

'  40 

00 

30 

00 

25  00 

25  00 

1  37 

32 

2  93 

62 

2 

l 

2 

24 

20 

24 

20 

20  00 

20  00 

70 

40 

1  30 

81 

2 

5 

2 

30 

00 

28 

00 

25  00 

55 

51 

1  39 

1  04 

3 

statistics  for  1892),  column  10,  should  be  $25,o35. 
tics  for  1892),  column  10,  should  be  $75,000. 
Statistics  for  1892),  column  10,  should  be  $2,601,322.14 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


STATISTICS— CITIES— (Included 

TABLE 

Showing  Number  of  Pupil*  Enrolled  and  in  Average 


TOTAL  NUMBER  ENROLLED. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY 
ENROLLMENT. 


CITIES. 

Wn 

ITE. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Total. 

03 

i 

A 

oil 

s 

. 

13 

<£> 

4) 

Mai 

a> 
fa 

g 
33 
fa 

Ma] 

Fen 

Fen 

1 

2 

3 

4^ 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Alexandria  

645 

517 

345 

332 

1,839 

533 

425 

304 

283 

1,545 

Bristol  

238 

198 

65 

76 

577 

161 

144 

43 

65 

413 

Buena  Vista  

205 

137 

32 

32 

406  | 

143 

101 

18 

22 

284 

Charlottesville  .... 

294 

292 

182 

248 

1,016 

248 

244 

138 

197 

827 

Danville  

408 

365 

435 

484 

i,692  1 

336 

304 

277 

329 

1,246 

Fredericksburg   .  .  . 

238 

250 

148 

133 

769  1 

'  211 

227 

116 

111 

665 

Lynchburg   

763 

935 

660 

813 

3,201 

645 

823 

521 

708 

2,697 

Manchester  

408 

452 

294 

406 

1,560  1 

291 

332 

208 

278 

1,109 

Norfolk  

874 

803 

550 

690 

2.917 

619 

579 

397 

558 

2,153 

Petersburg  

703 

822 

739 

1 .050 

3  314 

613 

647 

623 

877 

2,760 

Portsmouth  

505 

517 

226 

252 

1,500 

415 

430 

177 

194 

1,216 

Radford  

321 

336 

45 

47 

749 

233 

251 

35 

35 

554 

Richmond  ...... 

33,45 

3.533 

1.954 

2.894 

11.726 

2,855 

3,096 

1.611 

2,455 

10,017 

Roanoke   

1,001 

1,160 

435 

523 

3.119 

628 

760 

240 

308 

1,936 

Staunton  

336 

358 

199 

239 

1.132 

307 

315 

155 

199 

976 

Williamsburg  .... 

43 

56 

44 

56 

199 

32 

43 

33 

45 

153 

Winchester  

307 

291 

107 

80 

785 

268 

255 

90 

69 

682 

Totals  

10.634 

11,022 

6,460 

8,385 

36,501 

8.538 

8,976 

4,986 

6,733 

29,233 
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in  Preceding  Tables). 

A, 


Daily  Attendance,  Percentage,  Average  Age,  &e. 


AVERAGE  DAILY  AT- 
TENDANCE. 

Per  cent  of 
school 
p  o  p  u  la- 
tion  en- 
rolled. 

Per  cent  of 
school 
popula- 
tion in 
a vera  g  e 
at  t  e  n  d- 
ance. 

Per  cent  of 
a  1 1  e  nd- 
ance. 

Number 
studying 
the  high- 
er bran's. 

Av'rage  monthly  enroll- 
ment to  each  teacher. 

Number 
supplied 
with  text 
books. 

White. 

Colored. 

CP 

tc 

Male. 

"3 

5 
ft 

6 

Total. 

e 

e 

Fh 

o 
O 

CP 

® 
o 

d 

Of 
h 
O 
O 

o 

<6 

CP 
h 

75 
O 

c3 
CP 

b£ 
eS 

CP 

> 
< 

cy* 

1 

CP 

O 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

» 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

520 
120 
117 

222 
297 
191 

593 
270 
543 
531 
369 
181 
2,668 
472 
274 
25 
238 

403 
105 

83 
217 
266 
201 
758 
298 
507 
546 
382 
202 
2.842 
581 
282 

31 
226 

292 
35 
13 
128 
242 
104 
477 
165 
269 
539 
166 
24 
1,566 
187 
144 
27 
78 

264 
52 
17 
185 
270 
98 
641 
222 
387 
753 
184 
25 
2,329 
238 
181 
36 
58 

1,479 
312 
230 
752 
1.075 
594 
2.469 
955 
1,706 
2,369 
1,101 
432 
9,415 
1,478 
881 
119 
600 

39 
65 
49 
60 
48 
54 
54 
45 
33 
42 
42 
64 
47 
77 
53 
43 
51 

35 
43 
70 
43 
47 
43 
42 
42 
28 
44 
40 
47 
48 
73 
41 
46 
33 

32 
33 
28 
49 
35 
43 
43 
30 
21 
32 
31 
37 
37 
39 
43 
24 
39 

29 
26 
46 
31 
26 
31 
32 
23 
15 
32 
29 
25 
38 
33 
30 
29 
24 

96 
74 
81 

89 
88 
89 
92 
91 
88 
86 
89 
79 
93 
79 
89 
75 
88 

95 
81 
84 
93 
84 
89 
91 
80 
68 
86 
94 
70 
96 
93 
92 
81 
85 

60 
13 
32 
60 

83 

213 
46 
25 

160 
58 
34 

691 
53 

122 
12 
18 

14 

ii 

64 
42 

■w 

11 
'  310 
14 

48 
52 
47 
58 
38 
55 
37 
53 
55 
59 
51 
34 
42 
49 
35 
38 
48 

11. 

10.5 

10.6 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2 

11.3 

11. 

10.8 

11. 

11  5 

10. 

11.1 

12. 

11.7 

10.6 

11. 

2 

2 
7 

13 
28 
7 
191 

53 
32 
6 
352 
21 
9 

43 

8 

6 
4 
4 

114 

39 
14 

83 

'  10 

581 
4 

3 
20 

7,631 

7,930 

4,4,56 

5,950 

25,967 

'  48 

43 

38 

34 

88 

88 

1,680 

540 

47 

10.9 

766 

904 
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WRITTEN  REPORTS 

OF 

County  and  City  Superintendents. 


Date  of  Annual  Meeting  of  County  or  City  School  Board  for  Reviewing 

the  Work  of  1892-;93. 

The  annual  meetings  were  held  from  August  1st  to  15th,  1893,  in  all  counties 
and  cities,  except  the  following: 

Alexandria  county — September  6th. 
Bedford — No  report. 
Buena  Vista  city— August  26th. 
Campbell  county — June  15th. 
Charlotte  county— August  23d. 
Charlottesville — January  1st  and  August  1st. 
Cumberland  county— September  8th. 
Elizabeth  City  county— Not  yet  held. 
Fairfax  county — August  28th. 
Greensville  county — September  9th. 
Henry  county — August  12th,  I4th,and  31st. 
Louisa  county — August  25th  and  26th. 

Lynchburg  city — October  . 

Manchester  city — August  24th. 
Norfolk  city— July  11th. 
Northampton  county— July  29th. 
Powhatan  county — September  4th. 
Richmond  city— August  28th. 
Russell  county— July  25th. 
Stafford  county — July  24th. 
Staunton— June  5th. 
Tazewell  county— August  12th  and  22d. 
York  county— August  25th. 

Were  the  Accounts  of  Treasurer  Laid  Before  the  County  or  City  Board 
at  this  Meeting  and  Duly  Examined? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  "  Yes"  except : 

Alleghany.— "They  were  not;  the  treasurer  did  not  have  his  report  ready." 
Bedford. — No  report. 

Elizabeth  City. — No  answer.  A 
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Roanoke  County. — "  Not  ready  on  account  of  favoring  the  tax-payers  in  this 
great  financial  stringency.  At  treasurer's  request  adjourned  to  August  29th, 
when  accounts  were  ready  and  duly  examined." 

Tazewell.— "Were  not." 

Was  Their  Condition  Satisfactory? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  "  Yes"  except : 
Accomac. — "  Yes,  for  the  most  part." 

Alleghany. — "They  were  not;  a  satisfactory  report  has  been  made  since." 

Appomattox. — "  The  work  was  passable." 
Bedford. — No  report. 

Bristol  City. — "  Not  systematic  as  yet,  this  being  the  first  year." 
Dickenson. — "  Not  altogether."  . 
Elizabeth  City— No  answer. 

Lee. — "  Reasonably  so ;  no  list  of  delinquents  furnished." 

Spotsylvania. — "  Yes  ;  generally  so." 

Were  the  Records  of  the  District  Boards  All  Laid  Before  the  County 
Board  and  Duly  Acted  On  According  to  Law  ? 

All  counties  report  "  Yes"  except : 
Bedford. — No  report. 
Craig. — "  One  was  not." 
Elizabeth  City  . — No  answer. 
Patrick. — "  They  were  not." 

Pittsylvania. — "  They  were  with  one  exception." 
Tazewell.—  '  No ;  only  one  clerk  produced  his  book." 

What  Was  Their  Condition  as  to  Accuracy  and  Neatness? 

All  counties  report  that  the  records  were  accurate  and  neat  except: 
Accomac. — "  Only  fair." 

Alleghany. — "  Not  satisfactory  in  Clifton  district ;  clerk  did  not  have  his  report 
ready.   His  accounts  seemed  to  be  correct." 
Appomattox. — "  Passably  accurate." 
Bedford. — No  report. 

Botetourt. — "  Some  errors,  which  were  corrected." 
Carroll— "  Tolerably  accurate,  but  not  very  neat." 
Charles  City. — "  Generally  good." 
Chesterfield. — "  Fairly  good." 
Craig. — "  One  was  not." 

Cumberland.—1'  One  accurate  but  not  neat;  one  neat  but  not  accurate ;  one 
neither  neat  nor  accurate." 
Dickenson. — "  There  was  lack  of  both." 
Elizabeth  City. — No  answer. 
Greene.— "Accurate,  but  not  decidedly  neat." 
Greensville.—1'  They  were  tolerably  accurate ;  they  lack  system." 
Henrico.—  1  Some  irregularities,  but  nothing  worthy  of  censure." 
Henry.—  "  Tolerably  good." 

Highland— "All  neatly  kept.  A  small  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of 
treasurer  and  clerk  of  Monterey  district." 
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Loudoun. — "All  accurate  ;  most  of  them  neatly  kept." 

Louisa. — "  Three  districts  made  a  slight  mistake,  which  was  easily  remedied  ; 
all  neat." 

Lunenburg. — "  Not  very  accurate  nor  neat,  but  rather  better  than  usual." 
Mecklenburg. — "  Some  errors,  and  not  very  neatly  kept ;  will  improve.'' 
Orange. — "  Fair." 

Page. — "  Tolerably  neat ;  one  unimportant  error,  which  was  corrected." 
Pulaski. — "Generally  accurate;  tolerably  neat." 

Rappahannock. — "  Some  of  them  were  not  very  accurate  in  their  reports." 

Russell. — "Accurate  and  tolerably  neat." 

Scott.—"  Not  good." 

Shenandoah.—"  Fairly  good." 

Southampton. — "Accurate,  but  not  very  neat." 

Stafford. — "  They  were  mainly  accurate  and  tolerably  neat." 

Sussex. — "  Good  as  to  accuracy." 

Tazewell.— -No  answer. 

Warwick.— "  Tolerably  good." 

Washington. — "  Carelessly  kept,  and  all  had  to  be  corrected." 

Were  the  Accounts  of  District  Boards  Compared  with  those  of  Couxty 
Treasurer  by  the  Couxty  Board.,  as  Required  by  Law? 

All  counties  report  "  Yes  "  except : 
Bedford. — No  report. 
Elizabeth  City. — No  answer. 
Patrick. — "  They  were  not." 

What  was  the  Result? 

All  counties  report  that  the  result  was  satisfactory  except: 
Appomattox. — "  With  one  exception  and  that  adjusted." 
Bedford. — No  report. 

Botetourt. — "  Some  differences  corrected." 

Cumberland. — "A  discrepancy  was  found  between  the  county  treasurer's  book 
and  that  of  one  district  clerk." 
Dickenson. — "  Not  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been." 
Elizabeth  City. — No  answer. 

Giles. — "After  some  adjustment  they  seemed  to  tally." 
Greene. — "  No  material  discrepancy." 

Highland. — "  All  agreed  except  an  item  or  so  in  Monterey  district." 

Lunenburg. — "Not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  were  approved  by  the  board." 

Northumberland. — "  But  few  slight  errors  were  found." 

Patrick. — "  After  delay  we  compared  accounts,  and  all  was  satisfactory." 

Scott. — "  They  were  found  to  be  correct  in  most  cases." 

Wise. — "Treasurer  had  not  all  warrants." 

Was  the  Annual  Settlement  Made  with  the  County  Treasurer  by  the 
County  Board,  as  Required  by  Law? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  that  the  settlement  was  made  as  required  by 
law,  except  those  in  which  settlements  were  made  after  the  date  prescribed  by 
law  (August  1-15)  and— 
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Bedford. — No  report. 

Montgomery. — "  Records  were  laid  before  the  board,  but  all  of  the  vouchers 
were  not  laid  before  the  board  for  examination." 

Orange. — "  Only  partially  at  the  time,  but  settlement  has  been  perfected 
since." 

Was  This  Settlement  Satisfactory  ? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  the  settlement  was  satisfactory  except : 

Elizabeth  City. — No  answer. 

Lee. — "  Reasonably  so;  the  treasurer  not  present  in  person." 
Middlesex.—"  Was  not  entirely  completed." 

Nelson. — "  Yes,  except  I  think  the  board  allowed  the  treasurer  too  much  com- 
mission." 

Report'any  Irregularities  Which  may  Have  Been  Discovered  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings op  any  Board,  or  in  the  Acts  of  any  Officer,  Together  with 
Such  Action  as  was  Taken  by  the  County  Board  in  Regard  Thereto. 

Alleghany. — "Fines  were  entered  at  meeting  of  the  county  school  board 
against  county  treasurer  and  clerk  of  Clifton  district  for  failure  to  have  their 
reports  ready." 

Amelia. — "  The  treasurer  not  reporting  his  county  and  district  balances,  the 
district  clerks  could  not  report,  and  this  delay  in  collecting  being  caused  by  the 
great  stringency  in  financial  matters,  the  treasurer  was  excused." 

Appomattox. — "  The  district  boards  went  beyond  the  authority  granted  by 
county  board,  in  using  county  fund  balances  for  district  purposes  other  than 
buildings  and  repairs,  and  had  overdrawn  on  district  funds.  The  allowance  of 
district  funds  being  reduced  one-half  by  supervisors,  they  did  so  to  get  clear  of 
debt." 

Bedford. — No  report. 

Greensville. — "The  treasurer  failed  to  make  his  settlement  with  the  county 
board  within  the  prescribed  time,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  board  of  su- 
pervisors lengthened  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  treasurer  claimed 
more  time." 

Prince  George. — "  None,  except  the  following  deficits  in  the  districts,  namely — 
to-wit :  by  the  administrators  of  R.  T.  Daniel,  deceased,  late  treasurer  to  county 
school  fund  of  Blackwater  district,  $63.87 ;  to  district  school  fund  of  Templeton 
district,  $242.20;  to  district  school  fund  of  Bland  district,  $87.16;  to  district 
school  fund  of  Blackwater  district,  S99.60 ;  to  county  school  fund,  $24.19.  The 
county  school  board  directed  the  clerk  to  furnish  the  attorney  for  the  Com- 
monwealth a  statement  of  amounts  due  by  administrators  of  R.  T.  Daniel,  de- 
ceased, and  request  him  to  collect  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible." 

Do  Your  District  Boards  Hold  Regular  Meetings,  and  How  Often? 
Accomac— "  Yes ;  once  a  month." 
Albemarle. — "Yes;  monthly." 
Alexandria  City. — "  Once  a  month." 

Alexandria  County.—  '  They  do  not,  but  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman." 
Alleghany. — "  Not  monthly,  but  three  or  four  times  a  year." 
Amelia. — "In  two  districts  about  six  times  a  year,  in  the  other  as  occasion 
requires." 
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Amherst. — "  Once  a  month." 

Appomattox. — "  Yes  ;  once  a  month  during  term." 

Augusta. — "Yes;  as  often  as  is  necessary." 

Bath. — "  Two  districts  do  ;  once  a  month  during  school  term." 

Bedford. — No  report. 

Bland. — "As  often  as  business  requires." 
Botetourt. — "  Monthly  during  school  term." 
Bristol. — "  At  least  once  a  month." 
Brunswick. — "  Monthly." 
Buchanan. — "They  average  once  a  month." 
Buckingham. — "  Yes." 

Buena  Vista. — "  Not  regular,  but  meet  about  six  or  eight  times  during  the 
year." 

Campbell. — "  Some  do,  and  some  do  not." 

Caroline. — "  Usually  once  a  month." 

Carroll. — "  Yes  ;  while  the  schools  are  in  operation." 

Charles  City. — "  They  endeavor  to  hold  monthly  meetings." 

Charlotte. — "Twice  a  year  regularly,  and  oftener  when  necessary." 

Charlottesville. — No  answer. 

Chesterfield. — "  Yes;  one  each  month  during  the  school  term." 

Clarke. — "  Yes  ;  twice  a  year,  and  oftener  if  required." 

Craig. — Not  regular." 

Culpeper. — "Once  during  session." 

Cumberland. — "Yes;  once  a  month." 

Danville  and  District*. — "  Monthly  ;  regular  in  city  and  Tunstall,  irregular  in 
others." 

Dickenson. — "Some  do;  some  do  not." 

Dinwiddie. — "  Yes ;  once  a  month — oftener  when  necessary." 
Elizabeth  City. — "As  a  rule,  monthly. 
Essex. — "  Yes ;  once  a  month." 
Fairfax.—  1  Yes ;  monthly." 

Fauquier. — "  Some  hold  them  once  a  month ;  others  as  often  as  needed." 

Floyd. — "  Once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary." 

Fluvanna. — "They  meet  only  when  necessary." 

Franklin. — "  They  hold  regular  meetings  whenever  it  is  necessary." 

Frederick. — "  Regular  meetings  monthly." 

Fredericksburg. — "  Yes ;  monthly  during  school  term." 

Giles. — "  Cannot  answer,  as  I  have  just  come  into  office,  but  suppose  they  do." 
< iloucester.—"  They  do,  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  required." 
Goochland. — "  Yes ;  monthly  " 
Grayson.—  1  They  do  not." 

Greene. — "  They  only  meet  as  occasion  demands." 
GrbenwiUe. — "Yes;  once  a  month." 
Halifax. — "  Once  a  month." 

Hanover. — "No;  they  meet  when  business  requires  them." 

Henrico. — "  Once  every  month  ;  oftener  when  necessary." 

Henry. — "  Once  a  month." 

Highland. — "  I  think  they  meet  monthly." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  Meet  irregularly." 

James  City.—  1  They  are  for  the  most  part  called." 
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King  and  Queen. — "  One  monthly  ;  the  others  as  occasion  requires." 
King  George. — "  Only  one ;  that  meets  monthly." 
King  William. — "  Generally  once  a  month." 
Lancaster. — "  Yes  ;  monthly." 

Lee. — "  Twice  a  year,  and  oftener  when  business  demands  " 

Loudoun. — "They  do  not;  they  meet  only  when  business  requires  attention.' 

Louisa.—  '  Monthly." 

Lunenburg. — "  Yes." 

Lynchburg. — "  Monthly." 

Madison. — "  One  a  month." 

Manchester.— "  Each  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary." 
Mathews.—"  No." 
Mecklenburg. — "  I  suppose  so." 

Middlesex. — "  Meet  whenever  they  have  business  to  transact." 
Montgomery. — ''They  do  not,  and  never  have  held  regular  meetings." 

Nansemond. — "  Twice  a  year." 

Nelso't. — "  Meetings  are  held  when  the  needs  of  the  districts  require  them." 

New  Kent.—  1  Yes  ;  monthly  if  necessary." 

Norfolk  i  'ity.—  1  Yes  ;  every  month  once — second  Tuesday." 

Norfolk  County. — "They  do  not." 

Northampton. — "  No." 

Northumberland. — " They  do;  once  a  month  during  school  term." 
Nottoway.—"  Monthly." 
Orange. — "  No." 

Page. — "Twice  annually,  and  oftener  when  necessary." 
Patrick. — "About  eight  times  a  year." 
Petersburg.—  '  Monthly." 
Pittsylvania. — "  Yes ;  monthly." 

Portsmouth. — "Yes;  once  each  month  and  oftener  when  necessary." 
Powhatan. — "Occasional,  and  as  often  as  needful." 
Prince  Edward. — ':  As  often  as  necessary." 

Prince  George.—"  Yes,  at  least  twice,  and  as  often  as  necessary." 
Princess  Anne. — "  Monthly." 
Prince  William. — "Yes;  monthly." 
Pulaski.—"  Yes  ;  monthly." 
Radford.—"  Yes ;  monthly." 

Rappahannock.—"  All  of  them  do  not ;  those  that  do  so,  once  a  month." 

Richmond  City.—"  The  fourth  Monday  in  each  month." 

Richmond  County.— il  Once  each  month  while  schools  are  in  session." 

Roanoke  City. — "  Yes  ;  monthly." 

Roanoke  ( 'ouhty. — "  As  a  rule,  monthly." 

Rockbridge. — "  Yes  ;  as  often  as  necessary." 

Rockingham. — "  When  occasion  requires." 

Russell. — "  Regular  meetings  first  of  year  and  as  often  afterwards  as  is  neces 
sary. 

Scott. — "  They  do ;  once  a  year  and  oftener  when  necessary." 
Shenandoah. — "  Yes;  several  times  a  year  usually." 
Smyth. — "  Yes  ;  monthly." 

Southampton. — "  Yes  ;  monthly  during  school  term." 

Spotsylvania. — "  Yes;  first  Monday  in  each  month  during  session  of  schools.' 
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Stafford. — "  Once  a  month  during  session  of  schools." 
Staunton. — "Yes;  monthly." 
Surry. — Yes  ;  once  a  month." 
Sussex. — "  Yes  ;  once  a  month." 

Tazewell. — "  In  one  district  meet ;  other  two  do  not." 
Warren. — "  They  meet  as  business  demands  it." 
Warwick. — "  Whenever  business  requires." 

Washington. — "  I  am  informed  they  held  one  regular  meeting ;  others  when 
necessary." 

Westmoreland. — "  Yes  ;  monthly  during  school  term." 

Williamsburg. — "  No  ;  call  of  chairman." 

Winchester.— "The  first  Monday  in  every  month." 

Wise . — "  Yes ;  twice  a  year." 

Wythe. — "  Regular  meetings  are  not  held." 

York. — "  Monthly." 

State  the  Number  op  Institutes  for  White  Teachers  Held  During  the 
Year,  and  the  Number  of  Teachers  Present  at  Each  ;  Also,  the  Num- 
ber of  Institutes  for  Colored  Teachers  Held  During  the  Year,  and 
the  Number  of  Teachers  Present  at  Each. 

Accomac. — "  Owing  to  protracted  illness  of  superintendent  first  of  session, 
and  later  of  extreme  bad  weather,  no  institutes  by  whites.  Colored  Teachers' 
Association  meets  monthly  in  different  districts  " 

Albemarle. — "  None." 

Alexandria  City. — "  Six  for  each  race  ;  all  present." 
Alexandria  County. — "There  were  none  held." 

Alleghany.—  1  One  teachers'  meeting  held  in  Clifton  and  Covington  districts 
each,  and  two  in  Boiling  Spring  district. 

Amelia. — "  None  for  either,  a  good  many  being  in  attendance  on  Peabody  in- 
stitutes." 

Amherst.—  '  None  held." 

Appomattox. — "  One  institute  for  whites,  twenty-seven  teachers  present ;  one 
institute  for  colored,  fifteen  teachers  present." 
Augusta. — "  None." 
Bath.—"  None  held." 
Bedford. — No  report. 

Bland — "One  for  white  teachers — twenty-six  present." 
Botetourt. — "  One  for  white  teachers — thirty-two  present." 
Bristol,—"  None." 
Brunswick. — "  None." 
Buchanan. — "  None." 

Buckingham. —  "One  for  whites  at  Buckingham  Courthouse  —  twenty-five 
present ;  one  for  whites  at  Well  Water — seven  present ;  one  for  whites  at  Curd- 
ville — nine  present." 

Buena  Vista, — "No  institutes  held." 

Campbell. — "  None." 

Caroline. — "  None  held." 

Carroll. — "  We  held  no  institutes  this  year." 

Charles  City. — "  None." 

(  harlotte. — "  None." 
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Charlottesville. — "  No  regular  institutes  held,  but  frequent  meetings  for  con- 
ference." 

Chesterfield—"  None." 

Clarke. — "  No  institutes  held  in  this  county  this  year,  but  some  of  our  teachers 
attended  institutes  at  other  places." 

( 'raig. — "  We  joined  Superintendent  Dowdy,  of  Giles  county,  in  an  institute 
at  Newport  and  had  sixty  teachers  present." 

Culpeper. — "  None." 

Cumberland. — "  None." 

Danville  City  and  Districts. — "  One  institute  for  colored  teachers  in  vacation — 
thirty-four  in  attendance.  Regular  institutes  in  city  during  term — semi- 
monthly for  whites  ;  monthly  for  colored." 

Dickenson. — "  One  for  white  teachers;  thirty-nine  present." 

Dinwiddie. — No  answer. 

Elizabt  th  ( 'ity. — "  Teachers'  meetings  are  held  monthly  during  the  term." 

Essex. — "  None  held." 

Fairfax. — "  No  institutes  held." 

Fauquier. — "  None." 

Floyd. — "  One  county  institute;  seventy-two  present;  also  district  institutes 
are  held  almost  every  month." 
Fluvanna. — "  None  held." 

Franklin. — "  Two  at  Rocky  Mount — one  white  and  one  colored;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  white  teachers  present;  thirty  colored  teachers  present." 

Frederick. — "  None." 
Fredericksburg. — "  None  held." 

Giles. — "  One  white  ;  teachers  present  about  fifty ;  continued  two  weeks. 

Gloucester.—' *  None." 

Goochland. — "One  for  white  teachers  ;  twenty-four  teachers  present.    One  for 
colored  teachers;  four  teachers  present." 
Grayson. — "  Two  for  white  teachers." 
Greene. — "  One  for  both  ;  twenty-five  present." 

Greensville. — No  answer.  fc 
Halifax. — "Three  white;  forty  at  first,  forty-eight  at  second,  fifty  at  third. 

Three  colored ;  forty-five  at  first,  forty  at  second,  forty-two  at  third." 
Hanoi  <  r.—"  Three  for  white  teachers ;  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-four  present. 

None  for  colored." 

Henrico. — "  One  for  both,  and  one  for  colored;  seventy-five  at  first  meeting 
and  twenty-five  at  second." 

Henry.—"  The  districts  hold  a  meeting  on  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month 
composed  of  teachers  of  each  district,  during  school  months." 

Highland. — "  There  were  none  held." 

Isle  of  Wight.—61  None  held." 

James  City.—"  None  held." 

King  and  Queen. — "  None  held." 

King  George. — "  None  held." 

King  William. — "  None  held." 

Lancaster. — "  None  held." 

Lee.— "  None  held." 

Loudoun.—"  Five  meetings  of  one  day  each  for  white,  and  three  for  colored 
teachers  were  held.  They  were  well  attended  and  interesting,  but  no  record  of 
attendance  was  kept." 
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Louisa. — "  None." 

Lunenburg. — "  None  held." 

Lynchburg. — "Weekly,  general  attendance." 

Madison. — No  answer. 

Manchester. — "  None." 

Mathews. — "  One  for  white  teachers  ;  number  present,  25." 
Mecklenburg. — "  None." 
Middlesex. — "  None." 

Montgomery. — "Two,  from  15  to  20 .at  each.    Small  attendance,  occasioned  by 
very  disagreeable  weather." 
Nelson. — "  None." 
Nansemond. — "  None." 
New  Kent.—"  None." 

Norfolk  City. — "  White,  four  ;  all  present.    Colored,  two  ;  all  present." 

Norfolk  County. — "  Two  for  whites ;  at  the  first,  48  county  teachers  and  30 
visiting  teachers  present  for  five  days'  average  attendance ;  at  the  second,  43 
county  teachers  present,  one  day.  Two  for  colored ;  at  the  first,  39  county 
teachers  and  22  visiting,  in  average  attendance  five  days ;  at  the  second,  41 
county  teachers  present  one  day." 

Northampton. — "  Two." 

Northumberland. — "  None  held." 

Nottoway. — "  Two  institutes  for  white  teachers,  twelve  at  first,  twenty  at 
second;  one  institute  for  colored,  ten  present." 
Orange. — "  No  institutes  were  held." 
Page. — "  None  were  held." 

Patrick. — "  I  held  four  institutes  for  whites  with  an  average  number  of 
teachers,  twenty." 
Petersburg. — "  Twelve  each  ;  all  present  at  each." 

Pittsylvania. — "  No  institutes  held  for  year  ending  July  31st,  1893,  but  one 
since  for  colored  and  about  thirty  present." 

Portsmouth. — "Held  one  institute  (March  4th),  sixteen  white  and  seven 
colored  teachers  present." 

Powhatan.^-"  None." 

Prince  Edward. — "  No  real  institutes;  there  was  a  colored  teachers'  associa- 
tion in  Farmville  and  several  district  teachers'  associations  at  Prospect." 
Prince  George. — "  None." 
Princess  Anne. — "  None." 
Prince  William. — "  None." 
Pulaski.—"  None  held." 

Radford. — "  Four,  average  twelve  teachers  ;  none  held  for  colored  teachers." 
Rappahannock. — "  None  held." 

Richmond  City. — "  For  whites,  one — one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  present ; 
for  colored,  one — one  hundred  and  twelve  present." 

Richmond  County. — "  None  held;  teachers  will  not  attend  institutes  held  on 
Saturdays." 

Roanoke  City. — "  This  work  was  done  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Derr." 
Roanoke  County. — "Two  for  white  teachers,  about  thirty  present  at  each." 
Rockbridge. — "  None." 
Rorkiiiglium. — "  None." 

Russell.—"  One  at  Honaker  lasted  four  weeks  ;  ninety-eight  teachers  present 
(white)." 
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Scott. — "  One  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers  present." 
Shenandoah. — "  None  held  ;  forbidden  by  law  in  term." 
Smyth—  "None  held." 

Southampton. — "An  institute  was  called  for  white  teachers,  but  failed  on  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  weather;  two  were  held  for  colored  teachers — about 
twenty-five  present." 

Spotsylvania. — "  No  institutes  held." 

Stafford.—"  No  institutes  held." 

Staunton. — "  White  and  colored  teachers  meet  separately  each  week ;  all  the 
teachers  attend." 

Surry. — "  None  held." 
Sussex — "  None  held." 
Tazewell. — "  No  records." 

Warren. — "  State  institute  held  in  July  and  August." 
Warwick. — "  None." 

Washington. — "  No  institutes,  but  training  schools  at  two  points  for  whites." 

Westmoreland. — "  No  institutes  held." 
Williamsburg. — "  None  held." 
Winchester. — "  None  held." 
Wise.— "  None  held." 

Wythe. — "  One  for  whites,  with  an  attendance  of  sixty  ;  one  for  colored,  with 
an  attendance  of  fifteen." 
York.—"  None  held." 

Were  all  Your  Teachers  Supplied  with  the  Revised  Edition  of  the 
"Virginia  School  Register,"  and  were  these  Registers  all  Returned 
at  the  Close  of  the  Session  to  t«e  District  Clerks,  as  Required  by 
Law  ? 

All  counties  and  cities  report  in  the  affirmative  except  the  following:  Alex- 
andria City— "Alexandria  registers  "  in  use. 

The  following  counties  report  that  all  teachers  were  not  supplied  with  the 
revised  edition  of  the  "  Virginia  School  Register"  :  Bland,  Buchanan,  Bucking- 
ham, Craig,  Floyd,  Lee,  Louisa,  Madison,  Patrick,  Rappahannock,  Smyth,  Wise, 
and  Wythe. 

No  report  from  Bedford  county. 

Were  the  Salaries  of  all  Your  Teachers  Promptly  Paid  at  Close  of 
Each  School  Month  During  the  Term? 

-  Accomac. — "  Yes  ;  strictly  so." 
Albemarle. — "  They  were." 
Alexandria  City. — "Yes." 

Alexandria  County. — "They  were  promptly  paid  at  the  end  of  every  month." 

Alleghany. — "  They  were." 

Amelia. — "  Not  exactly,  but  nearly — that  is,  as  they  were  presented  to  the 
county  treasurer." 

Amherst. — "  Not  promptly,  but  as  fast  as  the  treasurer  collected  the  taxes." 
Appomattox.—  1  Not  by  any  means;  though  not  as  bad  as  formerly." 

A  tigusta. — "  They  were,  for  a  fact." 
Bath.-"  Yes." 
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Bedford. — No  report. 

Bland, — "  No ;  all  are  not  yet  paid." 

Botetourt  —"  Yes." 

Bristol. — "All  except  the  last  two  months." 
Brunswick. — "  No." 
Buchanan. — "  They  were." 

Buckingham. — "  Generally,  and  all  paid  by  June  15th. 

Buena  Vista. — "  There  was  some  delay  for  the  last  two  months,  but  all  paid 
now." 

Campbell— ■"  No." 

Caroline. — "They  were  paid  promptly." 
t 'arroll — "  They  were,  or  soon  after." 
Charles  City.—"  Yes." 

Charlotte. — "  Suspended  a  short  time  until  treasurer  could  make  collections." 
Charlottesville.—"  Yes  :  strictly  so." 
Chesterfield.—"  No." 

Clarke. — "  All  paid  as  promptly  as  presented  to  treasurer." 
Craig. — "All  but  the  last  month,  and  that  with  but  little  delay." 
Culpeper. — "  No." 

Cumberland. — "  I  think  they  were  paid  when  presented  ;  I  heard  no  complaint." 
Danville  fit;/  and  Districts. — "  Some  delay  in  payment  of  warrants  in  county 
districts  the  latter  months  of  term." 
Dickenson. — "They  were  not." 
Dinvnddie. — "  No." 
Elizabeth  City.—"  Yes." 

Essex. — "  As  far  as  practicable  ;  no  complaints." 
Fairfax. — "  Yes." 
Fauquier. — "  Ye*s." 
Floyd.—"  No." 
Fluvanna. — "  No." 

Franklin. — "  They  were  paid  as  promptly  as  the  treasurer  collected  the  money." 
Frederick. — "  They  were  not." 
Fredericksbury. — u  Yes." 

Giles. — "  More  promptness  in  paying  than  in  previous  years." 
Gloucester. — "They  were, when  presented." 
Goochland. — "  They  were  not." 
Grayson. — "  Yes,  except  on  last  month." 

Greene. — "Was  some  delay  in  pay  of  third  month,  but  no  complaint." 

Greensville. — "  They  were  not." 

Halifax. — "  They  were." 

I] 'mover. — "They  were  promptly  paid." 

Henrico. — "  Proinptly  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  that  word." 
Henry. — "  They  were." 

Highland. — "Except  last  month,  which  was  not  paid  till  July  1st. 
Isle  of  Wight.—"  Yes." 
James  City. — "  They  were." 
King  and  Queen. — "  No." 

Kimj  Grorye. — "Right  promptly;  more  so  than  formerly.    Our  treasurer  is 
very  prompt  in  his  business  transactions." 
King  William. — "Yes;  on  demand." 
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Lancaster. — "  Yes." 

Lee. — "  Payments  much  slower  than  usual  this  year." 

Loudoun. — "  Yes  ;  teachers'  warrants  are  first-class  commercial  paper." 

Louisa. — "  No." 

Lunenburg. — "  They  were  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

Lynchburg.—"  Yes." 

Madison. — "  Yes ;  to  the  extent  of  treasurer's  collections." 
Manchester. — " Most  of  the  time;  all  have  been  paid;  the  cause  of  the  delay 
attributable  to  delinquency  of  tax-payers." 
Mathews.—"  Yes." 
Mecklenburg. — "  They  were." 
Middlesex.—"^." 
Montgomery. — "  No." 
Nahsemond. — "Yes;  very  promptly." 

Nelson. — "  They  were  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  months ;  after  that  there 
was  some  delay." 
New  Kent— 'Yes;  in  full." 
Norfolk  City.—"  They  were." 
Norfolk  County.— 'They  were." 

Northampton. — "  There  was  some  delay  this  spring  in  one  district." 
Northumberland. — "  The  warrants  were  in  every  case  cashed  when  presented 
to  the  treasurer." 
Nottoway.—"  Yes." 

Orange. — "  As  promptly  as  collection  would  permit." 
Page. — "  Except  a  portion  for  the  last  month." 
Patrick.—"  They  were." 
Petersburg. — "  Yes." 

Pittsylvania. — "  I  presume  they  were,  there  being  no  evidence  before  me  to 
the  contrary." 

Portsmouth. — "  Yes." 
Powhatan. — "  Yes." 

Prince  Edward. — "  They  were";  no  complaint  from  any  source." 
Prince  George. — "  Yes ;  promptly." 

Princess  Anne. — "  No,  but  were  paid  as  promptly  as  collections  could  be  made." 
Prince  William. — "Yes." 
Pulaski. — "  Yes." 
Radford. — "  No." 

Rappahannock. — "  Yes,  with  exception  of  last  month." 

Richmond  City. — "  Yes." 

Richmond  County. — "The  teachers  were  paid  quite  promptly." 

Roanoke  City. — "  Yes." 
Roanoke  County. — "  They  were." 
Rockbridge. — "  Yes." 

Rockingham. — "  Some  delay  in  fifth  month." 

Russell. — "  Most  all  salaries  were  paid  promptly  at  end  of  month,  and  all  were 
paid  by  end  of  scholastic  year." 
Scott—  "They  were  not." 

Shenandoah. — "All  except  the  last  month,  which  was  paid  the  last  of  May." 
Smyth.—"  They  were." 
Southampton. — "  No." 
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Spotsylvania.—"  Not  always  promptly,  but  without  much  delay." 
Stafford. — "All  paid  promptly  without  one  exception." 
Staunton. — "  Yes." 

Surry. — "Yes;  except  in  one  district,  where  there  was  a  short  delay  in  the 
payments  of  some  of  the  last  warrants. 
Sussex. — "They  were." 
Tazewell. — "All  have  been  paid."' 

Warren. — "  In  two  districts  they  were,  and  others  not." 
Warwick:—"  No." 

Washington. — "Treasurer  tells  me  that  warrants  for  first  three  months  were 
promptly  paid  ;  some  delay  as  to  remainder. 

Westmoreland.—"  I  cannot  say  certainly,  but  think  they  were,  as  I  have  had  no 
complaint  from  teachers." 

Williamsburg. — "  They  were." 

Winchester. — "  Yes." 

Wise.—"  No." 

Wythe. — "The  salaries  of  teachers  have  not  been  promptly  paid." 
York.— ""So."  ' 
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REPORTS  OF  PEABODY  INSTITUTES,  1892. 


BEDFORD  CITY — VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods  met  at  Bedford  City 
June  27th,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of 
the  corps  of  instructors,  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and  spoke  a  few 
well-chosen  words  to  the  assembled  teachers.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  a 
number  of  the  other  institute  instructors,  among  them  Professor  William  Tay- 
lor Thorn  and  Professor  Austin  C.  Apgar.  Professor  Henry  L.  Southwick,  in- 
structor in  elocution,  read  a  selection  which  elicited  much  applause. 

The  regular  work  of  the  school  began  at  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  June  28th.  The 
first  day  was  given  wholly  to  the  School  of  Methods,  but  on  Wednesday  work 
began  in  all  the  departments.  The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work : 
Dr.  E.  E.  White  gave  twenty  lectures  in  psychology  and  pedagogics,  these  being 
the  same  in  substance  as  those  delivered  by  this  distinguished  educator  at 
Glen's  Falls  last  summer  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan  last  winter.  They 
were  listened  to  by  large  numbers  of  intelligent  and  appreciative  teachers,  as 
well  as  by  many  citizens  of  the  town.  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold  gave  twenty  les- 
sons in  primary  methods,  illustrating  each  lesson  by  work  with  classes  of 
children.  This  work  was  in  accord  with  the  latest  and  best  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  elementary  instruction,  and  was  pronounced  absolutely  faultless  by 
an  experienced  Virginia  teacher,  who  has  seen  the  work  of  some  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Miss  Arnold  held  also  afternoon  meetings,  in  which 
she  discussed  informally  with  the  teachers  various  phases  of  primary  work. 
.Mrs.  Ida  Gilbert  Myers,  of  the  Washington  Normal  School,  gave  twenty  lessons 
in  primary  reading  and  twenty  in  miscellaneous  primary  work,  fully  sustaining 
the  reputation  she  won  in  the  school  last  summer.  Miss  C.  S.  Parrish,  of  the 
Virginia  State  Normal  School,  gave  ten  lectures  upon  methods  of  teaching 
history,  covering  the  ground  from  the  myth  and  fairy  tale  of  the  lowest  pri- 
mary grade  to  the  formal  history  teaching  of  the  high  school.  Miss  Parrish 
gave  also  ten  lessons  in  methods  of  teaching  number  and  ten  in  advanced 
arithmetic  method.  Professor  Hugh  S.  Bird,  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  gave  lifteen  lessons  in  geography  methods.  Professor  John  A.  Cunning- 
ham, principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  twenty  lectures  in  educational 
psychology,  adapting  the  teaching  most  admirably  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers 
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before  him.  Professor  I.  Freeman  Hall  gave  twenty  lessons  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  language  and  grammar,  repeating  here  the  valuable  instruction  he 
had  previously  given  at  Glen's  Falls,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  other  institutes 
both  north  and  west.  Miss  Rosa  M.  Dufheld,  of  Baltimore,  conducted  a  kin- 
dergarten department  and  lectured  on  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten.  To  the 
great  regret  of  the  managers,  ill  health  prevented  the  presence  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Payne,  of  the  Nashville  Normal  College,  and  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  whose  services  had  been  engaged,  but  the  work  they  were  to  do 
was  assumed  as  far  as  possible  by  other  instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  method  work  outlined  above,  a  large  number  of  academic 
courses  were  given.  Prof.  Wm.  Taylor  Thorn  gave  twenty  lessons  in  English 
literature;  twenty  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Skakespeare  under  his 
direction  and  twenty  to  the  study  of  Dante.  As  is  usual  with  classes  under 
so  accomplished  a  leader,  these  classes  -were  large  and  enthusiastic.  Prof. 
Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal,  New  Jersey,  gave  fifteen  lessons  in  botany  and 
fifteen  in  geology.  The  peculiarly  sweet  and  reverend  spirit  of  this  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz  when  facing  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
even  those  usually  termed  most  ordinary,  the  child-like  simplicity  with  which 
he  himself  received  truth,  his  enthusiasm,  his  energy  in  original  research — 
these  of  themselves,  had  lie  given  no  instruction  at  all,  would  have  been  a 
series  of  invaluable  lessons  to  our  teachers.  We  hope  that  the  instruction 
given,  together  with  Prof.  Apgar's  influence,  may  do  much  to  hasten  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  science  into  our  public  schools.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  South- 
wick  taught  several  large  classes  in  reading  and  elocution  at  the  same  time, 
arousing  and  stimulating  the  ambition  of  the  teachers  under  them  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Allen  gave  twenty  lessons  in  French  and  twenty 
in  German,  using  the  natural  method.  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City, 
taught  form  and  drawing;  Prof.  Louis  Schehlman,  vocal  music ;  Prof.  Frank 
Roane,  English  grammar;  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss  Hattie  Lash,  arithmetic; 
Prof.  W.  A.  Jenkins,  United  States  history,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Riddick  and  Miss 
Lash,  physiology.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  institute  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  by  Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  now  principal  of  the  Hemenway  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Her  classes  were  large,  enthusiastic  and  eminently  successful. 

A  varied  course  of  evening  lectures  and  entertainments  were  provided.  Hon. 
George  R.  Wendling  lectured  on  "Saul  of  Tarsus,"  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and 
"  Hamlet  and  His  Interpreters."  Thomas  Nelson  Page  read  from  his  own  dia- 
lect stories  on  two  successive  evenings.  Dr.  White  gave  two  addresses — one  on 
"  Character,"  one  on  "  The  Duty  of  the  Hour."  Professor  Apgar  delivered  an 
intensely  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  the  "Animal  Life  of  the  Sea." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southwick  gave  three  entertainments,  composed  of  readings  and 
dramatic  representations,  and  the  student  teachers  themselves  filled  one  eve- 
ning with  songs,  recitations, readings  and  tableaux.  The  Rev.  Dr  J.  J.Lafferty, 
who  had  been  engaged  for  a  lecture,  was  prevented  from  attending  by  a  late 
train. 

Four  hundred  and  ten  teachers  were  enrolled — three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  from  the  counties,  seventy-one  from  the  cities,  and  sixteen  from  other 
States.  Below  is  the  list  of  places  represented,  with  the  number  from  each 
place : 
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.  -  .  2 

...  3 

Amelia . 

Appomattox  

...  3 

...  1 

4 

...  2 

...  6 

...  2 

•  .  .  4 

Chesterfield  

Culpeper  

•        .      1  Shenandoah   

...  1 

Cumberland  

...  7 

...  3 
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It  was  remarked  from  the  first  that  these  teachers  were,  as  a  body,  much 
superior  in  general  intelligence  to  the -teachers  who  have  hitherto  been  in 
attendance  on  summer  institutes.  The  superior  instruction  offered  had  attracted 
some  of  the  best  teachers  in  Virginia,  who  seized  the  offered  work  eagerly  and 
intelligently.  This  is  well  shown  by  ,the  attendance.  No  record  was  kept,  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  average  daily  attendance  was  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week  three  hundred  and  seventy 
teachers  had  enrolled,  and  only  twenty  left  the  school  from  this  time  to  its 
close.   About  fifty  dropped  in  for  a  few  days  who  are  not  included  in  the  above 
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list,  as  they  paid  no  fee  and  received  no  benefit  from  the  lectures.  If  a  true 
record  could  be  obtained  it  would  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  average  daily 
attendance — the  true  strength  of  a  school — the  Summer  School  of  Methods 
surpassed  any  summer  institute  ever  held  in  the  State. 

The  greatest  evil  discovered  in  the  working  of  the  school  was  that  all  the 
courses  being  open  without  extra  charge,  many  of  the  teachers  attempted  too 
much.  The  managers,  however,  found  means  to  sound  nearly  all  of  the  repre- 
sentative teachers  present  regarding  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  almost  without  exception  this  opinion  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable. 

The  usual  examinations  for  county  and  city  certificates  and  for  the  Peabody 
scholarships  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  institute.  As  most  of  the  teachers 
present  held  professional  and  first  grade  certificates,  comparatively  few  took 
the  superintendents'  examination.  There  was  only  one  applicant  for  the 
scholarship. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  institute,  the  managers  announced  these 
prizes : 

First  honor  in  spelling-match,  round-trip  ticket  to  World's  Fair.  Second 
honor  in  spelling-match,  round-trip  ticket  to  World's  Fair.  Third  honor  in 
spelling-match,  free  tuition. 

Best  maps  of  continents,  drawn  from  memory,  World's  Fair  ticket.  Second 
best  maps,  World's  Fair  ticket.   Third  best  maps,  free  tuition. 

Best  set  examination  papers,  board  and  tuition  at  Institute. 

The  contest  for  the  first  three  awards  was  very  spirited  and  interesting.  Miss 
Rosa  L.  Gregory,  of  Halifax,  bore  off  the  first  honor  ;  Miss  Sadie  E.  Sterdliger, 
of  Henrico,  the  second,  and  Miss  Sallie  B.  Dickerson,  of  Prince  Edward,  the 
third. 

There  were  only  two  competitors  for  the  map  award.    Mr.  C.  H.  Lambeth, 

of  Rockingham,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  best  map,  and  Miss  Manson, 

of  ,  the  second  best. 

No  report  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  best  set  of  examination  papers. 

The  excursions  to  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  the  Luray 
Caves  were  entirely  successful,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
features  of  the  month's  sojourn  at  Bedford.  Despite  the  long  distance,  over 
one  hundred  teachers  visited  the  Caves. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  GLASS, 
W.  A.  JENKINS, 
\.  I).  HAWKINS, 

Managers. 
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WEST  POINT. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal Institute  held  at  West  Point,  Va. : 

Time  and  Place. — The  Institute  began  Tuesday,  July  12th,  and  closed  Monday 
August  8th,  embracing  four  full  weeks. 

Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  High  School  building  of  the  town  of  West  Point 
This  building  had  eight  large  rooms,  furnished  with  desks  and  seats,  and  was 
in  the  main-well  suited  for  our  purposes.  We  felt  the  need  only  of  a  largo  as- 
sembly-room for  general  meetings.  Besides  this  we  used  the  Masonic  Hall  on 
four  evenings  for  public  exercises,  and  two  of  the  churches  were  used  for 
evening  lectures. 

Enrollment. — The  total  enrollment  was  134,  of  whom  14  were  gentlemen  and 
120  ladies — the  latter  being,  as  is  usual  in  this  part  of  our  State,  largely  in 
excess. 

They  were  from  the  following  counties  and  cities: 


9 

4  Middlesex  

•> 

1    New  Kent  

  3 

Essex  

2  Nottoway  

  1 

Fairfax  

....  4 

Henrico  

3    Prince  George  .... 

2 

James  City  

....  3 

King  and  Queen  .   

14  Southampton  

....  1 

King  William  (and  West  Point)  . 

2 

Manchester  

1 

Total  

....  134 

This  enrollment,  while  in  itself  small,  is  fully  as  large,  I  think,  as  should 
have  been  expected  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Attendance.— The  record  book,  furnished  by  the  Department,  for  the  enrollment 
and  attendance  of  the  teachers  was  kept  with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as 
circumstances  permitted,  and  is  returned  herewith.  It  will  give,  in  detail,  the 
facts  as  to  the  time  of  entrance  and  of  leaving,  the  post-office  address,  the 
grade  of  certificate,  etc.,  of  each  teacher  in  attendance.  It  may  .be  noted, 
however,  (1)  that  the  column  for  "  permanent  post-office  "  is  rather  narrow  for 
the  insertion  of  the  county;  and  (2)  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  obtain, 
in  every  case,  the  exact  "  day  of  leaving"  and  the  "  total  number  of  days  pres- 
ent "  of  the  teachers. 

We  had  the  usual  experience  of  teachers  coming  late  and  leaving  early,  and 
entering  for  only  one,  two  or  three  weeks,  instead  of  for  the  full  term ;  but  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  full-term  attendants 
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at  this  institute  than  at  any  that  I  have  heretofore  held.  The  daily  average 
attendance  I  would  estimate  for  the  whole  session  at  about  85  or  90,  or  say 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole  enrollment. 

Certificates  of  Attendance. — Following  the  plan  that  I  have  used  with  much 
satisfaction  elsewhere,  I  had  prepared,  and  we  issued  to  teachers  who  merited 
and  desired  them,  "  Certificates  of  Attendance/'  stating  the  number  of  full 
days  that  the  teacher,  according  to  his  own  certificate  and  to  our  records,  had 
faithfully  attended. 

I  had  the  honor  last  year  to  speak  of  the  practical  value  of  these  certificates, 
and  to  suggest  to  the  Department  their  uniform  use  in  all  the  Peabody  nor- 
mals. I  have  only  to  say  now  that  the  added  experience  of  this  year  fully 
confirms  my  former  opinion,  and,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  in  the 
direction  indicated,  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  those  used  by  us  at  West  Point,  as 
follows : 

CERTIFICATE. 

West  Point,  Ya.,  August  8th,  1892. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  attended  the  West  Point  Peabody  Normal  for 
full  days  (or  their  equivalent  in  days  and  parts  of  days),  and  have 
given  faithful  and  diligent  attention  to  the  instruction  offered  during  that 
time. 

(Name)-    

(County  or  City  and  State; 

ENDORSEMENT. 

The  above  is  in  accordance  with  our  records  and  our  observation  of  the 
teacher  named,  and  is  hereby  endorsed  by  us. 

  Conductor. 

 •  Secretary. 

Note. — The  session  embraces  twenty  full  days.  This  certificate  is  not  given 
for  less  than  eight  full  days  or  their  equivalent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  certificate  is  given  for  **  less  than  eight  full  days, 
or  their  equivalent  "  Ninety-eight  were  given  in  all — twenty-six  for  certified 
attendance  of  nineteen  or  twenty  full  days,  twenty-three  for  sixteen  to 
eighteen  days,  thirty-one  for  twelve  to  fifteen  days  and  eighteen  for  eight  to 
twelve  days.  Some  few  who  were  entitled  to  certificates  did  not  apply  for 
them. 

Instructors,  and  subjects  assigned  them  were  as  follows : 

Professor  Charles  EL  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  Conductor — Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  Psychology  and  Elementary  Science. 

Professor  T.  J.  Stubbs,  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  State  Male 
Normal  School— Arithmetic,  History  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Britt,  Principal,  Norfolk  City — Grammar,  Geography  and  School 
Management. 

Miss  Fannie  T.  Littleton,  Martha  Washington  College — Physiology,  Physical 
Culture,  Elocution  and  Primary  Methods. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Winston,  Richmond — Drawing  and  English  Literature. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ilopwood,  Musical  Instructor  in  the  Norfolk  Public  Schools — Vocal 
Music. 
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General  Plan,  Etc. — It  was  at  once  seen  to  be  expedient  to  divide  the  school 
into  sections  of  convenient  size  for  personal  work.  Being  doubtful  whether 
the  division  should  be  according  to  grade  into  more  or  less  advanced  sections 
(especially  in  grammar  and  arithmetic),  or  simply  an  alphabetical  divisidn,  in- 
volving the  repetition  by  the  instructors  of  substantially  the  same  matter  to 
both  sections,  I  took  some  pains  on  the  second  day  to  submit  the  question  can- 
didly to  the  teachers.  They  decided  with  much  unanimity  for  the  latter,  or 
alphabetical  plan,  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted.  Section  A  therefore  em- 
braced those  whose  initials  were  from  A  to  H,  inclusive,  and  Section  B  the  re- 
mainder. The  institute  instructors  met  early  on  Tuesday,  July  12th,  and  made 
their  plans  for  work.  At  11  A.  M.,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  school  assem- 
bled and  organized.  The  same  evening  the  public  opening  exercises  were  held 
at  the  Town  Hall  and  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  and  responded  to  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  sympathetic  gathering  of  the  citizens.  The  next 
day  a  provisional  programme  was  ready  and  full  work  began.  Our  final  pro- 
gramme, made  the  third  day,  remained  almost  unchanged  throughout,  and  was 
adhered  to  with  all  practicable  punctuality  and  fidelity.  As  it  affords  the  best 
summary  exhibit  of  our  daily  work,  I  beg  leave  to  insert  it  here. 

Programme. — The  daily  programme  was  as  follows : 

8 : 45  to  9 : 00. — Opening  Exercises — devotional  and  general — by  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Section  A. — Arithmetic,  Prof.  Stubbs. 
Section  B. — Grammar,  Mr.  Britt. 
Section  A. — Grammar,  Mr.  Britt. 
Section  B. — Arithmetic,  Prof.  Stubbs. 
(  Section  A. — Drawing,  Miss  Winston. 
/  Section  B. — Physiology,  Miss  Littleton. 
i  Section  A. — Physiology,  Miss  Littleton. 
(  Section  B. — Drawing,  Miss  Winston. 
Psychology,  Theory  and  Practice,  or  a  Science  Lecture — 
A  and  B  together — Professor  Winston. 
11:30  to  11:45.— Recess. 

11 :  45  to  12:  00.— General  Exercises,  Prof.  Winston. 

A  and  B  alternately — English  Literature,  Miss  Winston, 
B  and  A  alternately — Primary  Methods — Miss  Littleton, 
f  Section  A. — History,  Prof.  Stubbs,  with  occasional  Lecture 
|     on  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Section  B. — Geography,  Mr.  Britt,  with  occasional  Lecture 
I    on  School  Management. 
\  Section  A.—  Geography,  &c,  Mr.  Britt. 
:  00  to  1 :  30.—  j  gection  B.— History,  &c,  Prof.  Stubbs. 

Yiu-al  Music. — Mr.  Hopwood*  had,  for  two  weeks,  an  advanced  class  at  8: 15  to 
8  :  45,  and  also  the  two  periods  from  12 : 30  to  1 :  30,  for  Sections  A  and  B,  alter- 
nating with  History  and  Geography,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Work  in  Detail— The  work  of  the  Conductor. — As  conductor  of  the  institute  I 
I  nought  it  my  first  duty  to  see  that  regularity,  order,  system  and  smoothness 
of  working  should  always  and  everywhere  prevail.  I  endeavored  to  make  of 
the  institute  a  real  school,  that  should,  in  important  respects,  serve  as  a  sort 


9 : 00  to    9  :  30.— 
9  :  30  to  10 :  00.— 
10:00  to  10:30.— 
10  :  30  to  11 :  00.—  j 
11:00  to  11:' 30.—  j 


12:00  to  12:30.— 


12:  30  to    1:00.—  { 
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of  model  school  to  the  assembled  teachers.  'And  yet  there  could  be  little 
aid  from  authority,  where  attendance  upon  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  was- 
purely  voluntary.  The  infusion  of  a  proper  spirit  and  a  vigilant  supervision 
were  the  means  relied  on,  and  the  success  was  most  gratifying. 

In  the  way  of  instruction  I  sought  to  improve  all  available  occasions,  and 
especially  at  general  exercises  and  by  the  query  box,  to  suggest  plans,  ideas, 
methods,  sources  of  information  and  actual  instruction  that  might  be  stimu- 
lating and  profitable  to  the  teachers  in  their  work. 

The  more  formal  work  of  instruction  committed  to  me  included  psychology, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  elementary  science.  As  I  had  only  a  single 
lecture  a  day,  before  the  whole  school  together,  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  at- 
tempt a  regular  course  in  any  of  these  subjects.  I  endeavored  so  to  intercon- 
nect them  as  to  bring  out  as  best  I  could  their  practical  value  in  reference  to 
the  recognized  wants  of  the  teachers  whom  I  was  seeking  to  instruct.  Several 
lectures  were  on  the  earth,  in  its  astronomical  and  its  geological  relations  ;  two 
or  more  on  water  in  world-building,  artesian  wells,  tides,  etc. ;  two  on  leaves 
as  object-lessons;  two  or  more  were  on  psychology  proper  and  its  relation  to 
didactics,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were  from  a  systematic  outline  of  teach- 
ing as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  including  a  lecture  on  illustration,  one  on  school 
requisites  and  one  on  the  aesthetics  of  the  school-room. 

Work  of  Professor  Stubbs. — To  me"  were  assigned  at  West  Point  normal, 
arithmetic,  history  and  methods  of  teachings. 

In  <ii  i lli luetic  my  work  had  a  two-fold  object,  as  it  seems  to  me  all  work  in 
normal  institutes  should  have,  a  careful  review  of  the  subject  matter,  and  in 
this  review  a  presentation  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  In- 
duction or  synthesis  was  insisted  upon  before  principles  and  rules;  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  understood,  the  drill  should  be  used  freely. 

In  history  my  work  had  the  same  two-fold  object.  The  epoch  method  was 
used  as  the  best.  The  century  method  and  the  biographical  method  were 
dwelt  upon  as  excellent  for  review.  No  good  results  can  be  obtained  in  teach- 
ing history  without  remembering  the  fact  that  "geography  and  chronology  are 
the  eyes  of  history."  The  interrogative  method,  as  it  may  be  termed, "  the  what, 
the  who,  the  where,  the  when,  the  why  and  the  results,"  was  presented  as  a 
most  interesting  way  of  teaching  history.  In  other  words,  the  "  law  of  asso- 
ciation" was  urged  as  a  necessity.  In  teaching  the  history  of  our  country  up 
to  its  independence  a  knowledge  of  contemporaneous  history  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable, notably  the  history  of  England,  France  and  Spain. 

Several  lectures  were  given  upon  the  "  methods  of  teaching  "  generally— by 
generally  I  mean  methods  of  teaching  applicable  to  all  the  public  school 
branches.  I  discussed  the  various  technical  methods  of  instruction,  empha- 
sizing the  question  method  and  the  topical  method  combined.  I  dwelt  upon 
the  best  manner  of  conducting  recitations  so  as  to  arrest  and  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  class  and  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

T.  J.  Stubbs. 

Work  of  Mk.  Bkitt. — I  beg  leave  to  outline  the  plan  of  the  work  pursued 
in  the  branches  entrusted  to  me,  viz. :  Grammar,  geography  and  school  manage- 
ment. 

Grammar, — In  this  department  this  line  of  thought  was  followed  :  Language 
is  based  upon  the  sentence.    The  sentence  depends  primarily  upon  the  related 
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use  of  the  words  that  compose  it,  and  the  classification  of  a  word  as  a  "  part  of 
speech"  is  based  simply  and  entirely  upon  such  use,  and  then  only  in  the  sen- 
tence under  consideration.  Independent  of  this  use  there  is  properly  no  such 
thing  as  a  "  noun  "  or  "  verb." 

An  effort  was  made  to  define  and  enforce  the  true  basis  upon  which  such 
classification  rests,  the  several  parts  of  speech  being  taken  up  in  due  order. 
The  properties  of  the  parts  of  speech  were  next  discussed,  and  afterward  the 
completed  sentence,  first  from  the  synthetic  side  and  later  by  analysis  by  ele- 
ments.   All  this.work  was  copiously  illustrated. 

Seven  lectures  were  devoted  to  the  clearing  up  of  difficult  constructions.  I 
have  endeavored  throughout  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  practical  side  of  the 
school-room,  giving  constant  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  the  text-book. 

Geography. — In  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  na- 
tural order  was  preserved.  The  continent  was  taken  as  the  unit.  The  physi- 
cal conditions  and  aspects  were  first  considered,  independent  of  man's  occupa- 
tion;  secondly,  the  relations  existing  between  these  physical  conditions  and 
man,  and  lastly  the  artificial  lines  established  to  define  territorial  occupation. 
The  principles  of  natural  science,  as  applied  to  physical  geography,  were  dwelt 
upon  from  time  to  time  as  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  under  discussion 
seemed  to  demand.  The  class  was  taught  how  to  lay  off  the  zones  upon  a 
naked  ball  without  special  apparatus. 

School  Management. — One  lecture  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  views  of 
popular  educators  upon  this  subject.  The  others  were  confined  to  the  more 
particular  practical  application  of  general  principles,  founded  upon  an  expe- 
rience of  twelve  years  in  the  school-room. 

Jas.  P.  Britt. 

Work  of  Miss  Littleton — Physiology. — In  this  department  I  gave  nineteen 
lectures,  covering  the  whole  subject,  with  several  unimportant  omissions.  Es- 
pecial attention  was  devoted  to  hygiene.  By  the  use  of  objects — such  -as  the 
heart,  lungs,  eyes,  etc. — the  interest  of  the  teachers  was  awakened  and  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  subject  obtained.  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  class 
throughout  the  course  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  show  them  how 
it  could  be  made  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time  practical.  I  followed  in 
teaching  an  outline,  portions  of  which  were  put  upon  the  board  from  day  to 
day  and  copied  by  the  teachers.  Throughout  the  work  an  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  class,  and  a  readiness  to  do  work  assigned  which  was  particularly 
gratifying. 

Primary  Methods. — The  time  assigned  for  primary  methods  was  divided,  part 
being  given  to  lessons  in  language  and  the  rest  to  number  lessons.  In  the  lan- 
guage lessons  the  following  subjects  were  discussed:  Conversational  lessons 
on  general  subjects,  picture  lessons,  dictation,  composition,  spelling,  memory 
work,  lessons  introductory  to  grammar,  supplementary  reading,  etc.,  it  being 
impressed  upon  the  teachers  that  the  aim  in  work  of  this  kind  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  think  and  to  express  his  thought  correctly. 

In  number  lessons  I  began  with  the  nine  digits,  giving  talks  on  the  best  plan 
to  follow  in  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

Fannie  T.  Littleton. 

Wore  of  Miss  Winston—  Drawing. — As  teacher  of  drawing  it  was  my  aim  to 
make  the  subject  so  simple  and  attractive  that  the  class  should  comprise  the 
entire  school. 
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Flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  vegetables  and  other  natural  objects  were  drawn  by 
the  pupils  with  unflagging  interest.  Prang's  geometrical  models  were  also  used 
and  proved  valuable. 

The  course  was  diversified  by  exercises  in  invention,  dictation,  etc.  It  was 
the  especial  object  of  the  teacher,  however,  to  train  in  accuracy  of  perception 
and  fidelity  to  nature,  and  hence  work  with  the  model  was  considered  of  first 
importance. 

Literature. — A  somewhat  broad  view  of  this  subject  was  attempted,  the  talks 
in  class  being  supplemented  by  notes  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils.  Beginning 
with  the  rise  of  English  literature,  the  important  eras  were  noted  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  writings  considered. 

The  great  authors  were  pointed  out,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  so  hurried 
a  survey  the  style  and  spirit  of  their  work  indicated.  Recent  English  and 
American  authors  received  especial  attention.  I  endeavored  throughout  to 
awaken  interest  in  what  is  best  in  literature,  and  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a 
wish  to  learn  further  of  the  subjects  touched  upon. 

Annie  S.  Winston. 

Work  of  Mr.  Hopwood. — I  gave,  two  weeks'  instruction  in  vocal  music  at 
Peabody  State  Normal  Institute,  beginning  July  18th  and  ending  August  1st, 
embracing  twenty-eight  lessons  in  all.  The  studies  were  principally  confined 
to  the  theory  of  sight-reading,  in  which  there  was  a  great  interest  manifested 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers.  The  last  six  or  eight  lessons  of  the  term 
have  been  mainly  devoted  to  teaching  orally  the  proper  way  of  breathing  for 
the  production  of  good  tone  in  singing,  and  for  greater  lung  capacity  and  chest 
expansion.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  the  teachers  took  hold  of 
my  instruction  and  also  with  the  results  obtained.  I  believe  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  teachers,  by  continuing  their  studies  at  home,  would  be  com- 
petent to  give  rudimentary  instruction  from  what  they  have  already  gained. 

J.  J.  Hopwood. 

Lecture*,  Entertainments,  &c. — Besides  the  public  opening  exercises  on  the 
first  day,  there  were,  at  various  times,  two  public  lectures — one  by  the  Con- 
ductor, and  one  by  Prof.  John  Pollard,  of  Richmond  College;  and  an  address 
on  education  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A  very  suc- 
cessful excursion  was  made  on  Saturday,  July  30th.  The  institute  also,  in  co- 
operation with  citizens  of  the  town, gave  two  entertainments,  with  music,  read- 
ings, recitations,  &c,  which  were  pleasing  and  helpful.  It  was  hoped  that  yet 
other  lectures,  &c,  would  have  been  given;  and  I  wish  to  record  myself  as  esti- 
mating at  very  high  value  the  worth  to  an  institute  of  just  such  accessories  as 
these. 

Examinations. — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  held  the  Peabody 
examinations  on  August  4th  and  5th,  and  have  already  transmitted  the  results 
and  the  papers  to  you. 

On  the  same  days  I  held,  under  similar  instructions  from  you,  the  annual 
examination  for  teachers'  certificates.  The  questions  were  furnished  by  the 
department,  and  also  the  rules  to  be  observed.  By  some  care  in  arrangement 
and  in  supervision  the  examination  was  conducted  in  an  altogether  satis- 
factory manner.  Superintendent  Grwathmey,  of  King  William,  was  present, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid.    The  papers  were,  of  course,  not  examined  or 
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graded  by  us,  but  were  handed  over,  or  transmitted  by  mail,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  to  which  the  applicant  belonged.  I  have  already  re- 
ported the  general  results  to  you  in  a  previous  communication. 

Finding  that  about  one-third  of  the  institute,  for  various  reasons,  would  not 
take  the  examinations,  I  arranged  to  have  the  lectures  go  on  about  as  usual 
during  the  two  days  when  the  examinations  were  in  progress.  And  to  meet 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  the  school  over  for  Monday,  the  last  day,  I 
ventured,  by  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent  (who  was  with  us  on 
August  4th),  to  announce  that  on  Monday  we  would  take  up,  answer  and 
lecture  on  the  examination  questions  that  had  just  been  used.  The  plan  was 
a  bold  one,  and  would  need  discretion  in  its  use,  but  it  proved  altogether  suc- 
cessful. Both  those  who  had  been  examined  and  those  who  had  not  were 
anxious  to  have  the  questions  and  hear  them  discussed,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
exercise  was  profitable  to  them.  I  would,  however,  incidentally  advise  that 
some  other  day  than  Monday  be  made  the  closing  day,  especially  if  that  should 
be  the  day  following  the  examinations. 

Conclusion.  -  On  a  summary  retrospect  of  our  work  just  ended,  I  feel  justified 
in  pronouncing  the  West  Point  Institute  a  most  gratifying  success.  True,  the 
numbers  were  not  large,  but  this  was  expected,  and  it  was  favorable  for  more 
thorough  and  practical  work.  The  weather  was  intensely  warm,  but  this  was 
true  elsewhere,  and  we  often  had  refreshing  sea  breezes  to  moderate  the  tem- 
perature. 

The  local  committee,  and  especially  its  secretary,  Isaac  Diggs,  Esq.,  were 
attentive  and  efficient  in  meeting  all  our  wrants ;  and  the  citizens  generally,  in 
many  ways,  showed  a  warm  interest  in  our  work.  I  learn  that  they  will  apply 
for  the  institute  to  return  there  next  summer. 

The  instructors  were,  without  exception,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  well-trained 
teachers,  of  much  experience  and  general  culture,  and  with  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  special  instruction  each  was  called  to  give.  Each  one  merited  and 
gained  the  hearty  approval  and  the  kindly  regard  of  all  the  members  of  the 
institute. 

And,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  not,  in  many  years'  experience,  yet 
attended  an  institute  in  which  there  were  exhibited  among  the  assembled 
teachers  a  more  earnest  and  teachable  spirit,  and  a  greater  fidelity  to  all  the 
obligations  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  of  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  H.  WINSTON,  Conductor. 
Richmond  College,  Va.,  August  12,  1892. 


STAUNTON. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
Institute  held  at  Staunton,  Va.,  July  13th  to  August  9th: 

Staunton  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent 'place  for  the  holding  of  such  an  in- 
stitute.  Its  elevated  situation,  its  salubrious  climate,  its  beautiful  scenery,  its 
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elegant  homes,  its  refined  and  polished  society,  its  prevalent  Christian  senti- 
ment and  fine  opportunities  for  religious  worship  furnished  our  teachers  unsur- 
passed advantages  for  a  pleasant,  happy  and  helpful  sojourn.  The  arrangements 
made  by  Superintendents  Robertson  and  Peale  for  meeting  and  taking  care  of 
the  teachers  were  the  best  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  accommodations  fur- 
nished were  entirely  satisfactory— not  one  word  of  complaint  having  reached 
me  from  any  source  whatever.  Indeed,  the  entire  machinery  of  the  local  man- 
agement moved  with  the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  clock-work.  Not  a  flaw 
or  a  jar  was  perceptible  anywhere.  The  large  public  school  building  afforded 
ample  accommodation  for  the  work  of  the  institute.  It  is  centrally  located ; 
its  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated;  its  furniture  and  other  accessories  for 
school  work  are,  in  the  main,  new  and  of  the  best  class.  We  did,  however, 
suffer  considerable  inconvenience  from  the  lack  of  a  large  hall  for  general  and 
public  exercises.  The  public  school  building  contains  no  such  hall.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  hall  was  kindly  put  at  our  service,  but  it  proved 
much  too  small.  The  Opera  House  would  have  accommodated  us,  but  it  could 
be  secured  only  at  a  high  rental,  which  the  management  had  not  the  means  to 
pay.  We  had  been  promised  the  use  of  the  large  hall  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Institution  for  our  public  lectures,  but  unfortunately  several  cases  of 
serious  sickness  occurred  in  the  institution  during  the  first  week  of  our  work 
and  the  promised  privilege  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  this  emergency,  the  United 
Brethren  came  to  our  relief  and  tendered  us  the  use  of  their  house  of  worship, 
which  was  gladly  and  thankfully  accepted.  There  our  largest  two  classes  met 
twice  a  day,  and  there  our  opening  and  general  exercises  were  held  and  our 
public  lectures  (with  three  exceptions)  were  delivered.  The  house,  however, 
was  not  large  enough  for  the  crowds  that  attended,  and  so  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Besides,  it  was  about  two  blocks  distant  from  the  school  building 
where  the  classes  regularly  met,  and  in  the  intensely  hot  weather  with  which 
we  were  visited  many  of  the  teachers  declined  to  take  that  walk  four  times  a 
day,  and  hence  the  lessons  given  there  were  frequently  neglected. 

The  "welcome  meeting"  of  the  institute  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day,July  12th,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Deaf,Dumb  and  Blind  Institution, which 
was  entirely  filled  with  teachers  and  citizens  of  Staunton.  Superintendent  W. 
W.  Robertson  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Major  Jed.  Hotch- 
kiss,  Rev.  William  Cummings,  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Cox,  Hon.  James  Bumgardner  and 
others,  and  responses  were  made  by  myself,  and  Professors  Barglebaugh  and 
Robertson,  of  the  Institute  faculty.  The  Stonewall  Brigade  Band  was  present, 
and  made  the  occasion  lively  and  more  interesting  by  several  of  their  finest 
musical  selections. 

During  the  institute,  public  lectures  were  delivered  by  Major  Jed.  Hotch- 
kiss  on  "The  Geography  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,"  "The  Geology  of  Vir- 
ginia," and  "The  Building  of  a  Continent";  Professor  John  Pollard,  of  Rich- 
mond College,  "  Some  Landmarks  in  the  History  of  the  English  Language  " ; 
Professor  A.  H.  Tuttle,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  "  Plant  Study";  Professor 
W.  J.  Humphreys, of  the  Miller  Manual  School,  "Electricity  and  Magnetism"; 
Professor  J.  W.  Mallett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  "  Science  in  Public 
Schools";  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  "Pro- 
gress in  Education  "  ;  Professor  F.  H.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  "  The 
Teacher— His  Worth  and  Work  " ;  Professor  S.  T.  Moreland,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  "Electricity  as  a  Motor";  and  Professor  J.  L.  Buchanan,  of 
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Randolph-Macon  College,  "  The  Teacher  as  a  Formative  Influence  in  American 
Citizenship."  I  need  not  add  that  these  lectures  contributed  largely  to  the 
interest  and  success  of  the  institute,  and  were  heard  with  pleasure  and  profit 
by  the  teachers  and  the  general  public. 

Our  actual  attendance  reached  222  the  first  day  and  409  the  last  day,  with  a 
daily  average  of  348  during  the  entire  term.  I  doubt  if  any  institute  was  ever 
held  in  the  State  with  a  better  attendance.  The  total  registration  was  510, 
distributed  as  follows:  Augusta,  170 ;  Rockingham,  98 ;  Staunton,  37;  Rock- 
bridge, 25;  Shenandoah,  21 ;  Albemarle,  18  ;  Appomattox,  11 ;  Prince  William, 
8 ;  Bath,  Nelson  and  Page,  each  7 ;  Loudoun  and  Pittsylvania,  each  6 ;  Bote- 
tourt, Halifax  and  Richmond  city,  each  5  ;  Charlotte,  Franklin,  Fluvanna,  High- 
land and  Roanoke,  each  4;  Buckingham,  Fairfax  and  Fauquier,  each  3 ;  Alle- 
ghany, Chesterfield,  Culpeper,  Frederick,  Norfolk  county,  Orange,  Spotsylvania, 
Washington  and  York,  each  2  ;  Bedford,  Campbell,  Clarke,  Cumberland,  Eliza- 
beth City,  Essex,  Goochland,  Henrico,  King  William,  Louisa,  Madison,  Mont- 
gomery, Prince  George,  Surry,  Sussex  and  Roanoke  City,  each  1;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 4;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Maryland,  2;  South  Carolina  and  Texas, 
each  1 — forty-seven  counties  and  three  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  four  other 
States  and  the  District. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  poor  attendance  from  counties  situated 
within  easy  distance_of  Staunton,  and  from  which  the  transportation  is  both 
convenient  and  cheap.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  have  been  many  more 
from  the  counties  of  the  lower  valley  and  from  all  those  immediately  on  the 
line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway;  Surely,  if  teachers  felt  a  real 
interest  in  their  work,  desired  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  others  of  the 
profession  and  to  elevate  their  own  standard,  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
every  such  opportunity  for  improvement,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
small  sacrifice  necessary  to  secure  it.  It  may  be  that  superintendents  do  not 
impress  upon  their  teachers  the  importance  and  value  of  such  opportunities  as 
the  normal  institutes  offer.  They  certainly  gave  little  open  manifestation  of 
interest  in  our  work  here.  Superintendent  Peale,  of  Augusta,  was  present 
much  of  the  time.  Superintendent  Saville,  of  Rockbridge,  was  here  a  short 
time  one  day,  but  he  came  for  a  special  purpose,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  made 
no  observation  of  our  work.  Superintendent  Hulvey,  of  Rockingham,  came 
up  to  take  part  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  but  did  not  visit  the  institute. 
Xo  one  else  even  looked  in  upon  us.  Possibly  they  did  not  feel  able  to  undergo 
the  expense  of  attending  both  the  conference  and  the  institute,  and  it  does 
seem  unfortunate  that  the  institute  and  the  conference  should  occur  so  near 
together,  and  that  superintendents  should  be  expected  to  attend  at  their  own 
charges  when  their  salaries  are  so  small. 

In  laying  out  the  work  of  the  institute  and  arranging  the  programme,  my 
purpose  was  two-fold :  First,  to  provide  a  systematic  course  of  academic  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  which  should  be  both  thorough  and  practical,  and,  second,  to  afford 
some  help  in  professional  training  by  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  organization,  discipline  and  work.  Hence  I  re- 
quested and  secured  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  instructors  than  I 
have  ever  had  associated  with  me  in  previous  institutes. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  grade  the  work  of  the  institute  to  correspond  with 
the  grades  of  certificates  held  by  teachers  or  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
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culture  which  they  might  be  presumed  to  possess,  experience  having  show  n 
the  impracticability  of  any  such  grading, or  its  inutility  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  beneficial  results.  My  aim  was  to  secure, if  possible,  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools,  in  the  direction  both 
of  actual  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  and  of  skill  in  teaching  them. 

The  work  embraced  the  following  subjects:  1,  arithmetic  ;  2,  geography;  3, 
technical  grammar,  especially  the  analytical  treatment  of  the  English  sen- 
tence;  4,  American  history;  5,  physiology  and  hygiene;  6,  map  drawing;  7, 
free-hand  drawing ;  8,  psychology,  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  teacher ; 
9,  language,  as  distinguished  from  technical  grammar,  and  especially  its  de- 
velopment in  primary  grades  ;  10,  methods  ;  11,  vocal  music. 

The  local  management  having  predicted  a  total  enrollment  of  five  hundred 
for  the  term  of  the  institute,  I  estimated  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
would  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  therefore  arranged  my  daily 
programme  for  seven  sections  of  fifty  each,  which  was  the  capacity  of  the 
rooms  we  were  to  occupy ;  and  each  instructor  gave  a  lesson  every  day  to  all 
these  sections.  For  this  purpose  the  daily  session  was  divided  into  seven  half- 
hour  periods,  exclusive  of  fifteen  minutes  for  devotional  exercises  at  the  open- 
ing and  fifteen  minutes  for  recess  about  the  middle  of  the  session.  By  this 
arrangement  every  section  had  a  daily  lesson  in  arithmetic,  history,  physiology, 
free-hand  drawing,  psychology,  methods  and  vocal  music;  three  lassons  a  week 
in  geography  and  technical  grammar,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  language  work 
and  map  drawing. 

The  instruction  was  given  mainly  by  lectures  accompanied  with  personal 
study  of  approved  text-books,  and  generally  by  critical  questioning  and  prac- 
tical application  of  principles  in  black-board  and  other  exercises.  The  in- 
structors were  all  perfectly  familiar  with  their  subjects  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  presenting  them,  and  their  work  was  of 
the  very  highest  order  of  merit.  That  the  teachers  who  attended  the  institute 
derived  real  benefit  from  their  work  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

The  instructors  were  assigned  work  as  follows : 

Mr.  George  R.  Pace,  principal  Bellevue  school,  Richmond— Conductor,  and 
Geography  and  Language. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Staunton — Arithmetic. 

Miss  Lillian  Pace,  teacher  Richmond  Female  Institute — English  Grammar 
and  Map-Drawing. 

Mr.  Leroy  S.  Edwards,  Principal  Valley  School,  Richmond— History. 

Miss  Elizabeth  V/ Faris,  teacher  Richmond  High  School — Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

Miss  Lizzie  S.  McCue,  teacher  Staunton  High  School — Drawing. 
Mr.  W.  II.  Kable,  Principal  Staunton  Military  Academy— Psychology. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Parglebaugh,  Principal  Harrisonburg  Graded  School— Methods. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Wilson,  Staunton — Vocal  Music. 

For  the  details  of  the  work  of  these  instructors,  please  see  their  several  re- 
ports, which  are  enclosed  herewith  ;  and  for  the  general  organization  of  the 
institute,  programme  of  daily  exercises,  etc.,  reference  is  respectfully  made  to 
my  preliminary  report,  which  may  be  here  incorporated,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  R.  PACE,  Conductor. 
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Work  op  the  Conductor.— Beside  the  work  of  organization  and  general 
supervision,  I  undertook  to  give  instruction  in  geography  and  language.  It 
was  not  my  purpose  merely  to  impart  information  or  to  teach  the  details  of 
either  subject.  That  is  fully  done— indeed,  with  too  much  fullness— in  the 
ordinary  text-books.  My  aim  was  rather  to  give  a  general  view,  presenting 
plans  and  offering  suggestions  which  would  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  regular 
school-room  work.  I  proposed  to  give  twelve  lessons  in  structural  geography 
and  eight  in  elementary  language  work  ;  but,  losing  the  first  day  in  organiza- 
tion and  the  last  two  in  teachers'  examination,  I  was  able  to  complete  only 
ten  in  geography  and  seven  in  language. 

I  began  with  the  first  years'  work  in  geography,  and  insisted  that  the  various 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  with  distance,  direction,  etc.,  should  be  taught  by 
actual  observation  if  possible,  or  by  the  molding-board  and  maps,  so  that 
children  may  learn  them  through  the  senses  rather  than  by  committing  to 
memory  the  book  definitions.  Next,  a  general  view  was  taken  of  the  structure 
of  the  globe;  its  essential  characteristics  were  discussed ;  its  up-heaved  land 
masses,  its  slopes,  its  river  basins  and  other  physical  features  were  pointed  out 
and  traced.  The  same  general  treatment  was  then  applied  to  each  of  the  con- 
tinents or  grand  divisions,  their  resemblances  traced  and  their  differences 
pointed  out.  A  brief  discussion  was  given  of  soil  and  climate,  the  various 
means  by  which  they  are  modified  and  the  reasons  why  certain  portions  of  the 
globe  are  best  suited  for  the  homes  of  enlightened  and  progressive  peoples  as 
they  have  been  the  theatres  of  the  great  events  of  history. 

In  language  work  the  development  and  proper  expression  of  thought  was 
made  the  leading  object,  and  many  means  to  that  end  were  pointed  out  and 
discussed.  The  value  of  pictures,  the  telling  and  reading  and  reproduction  of 
sentences  and  stories,  the  memorizing  of  beautiful  extracts,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  were  urged  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  as  aids  in  this  work,  and  the 
best  methods  of  using  them  were  plainly  indicated.  Above  all,  teachers  were 
earnestly  entreated  to  make  themselves  constant  examples  of  their  teaching, 
carefully  avoiding  every  incorrect  form  of  expression,  all  slang  and  even  all 
phrases  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  requiring  their  pupils  to  use  habitually  only 
the  purest  and  most  perspicuous  English  in  their  presence.  The  course  was 
concluded  with  a  full  disussion  of  letter-writing  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties. 

This  is  a  brief  and  general  statement  of  the  work  of  seven  lessons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  R.  PACE. 

Work  of  Mr.  YY.  W.  Robertson. — I  gave  four  lessons  in  primary  arithmetic 
and  sixteen  in  advanced  arithmetic. 

With  the  primary  class  I  took  up  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic, 
fractions,  longitude  and  time,  and  practical  measurements. 

With  the  advanced  class  I  commenced  work  at  percentage,  and  gave  sixteen 
lessons,  embracing  the  principal  applications  of  percentage,  partial  payments, 
promissory  notes,  equation  of  payments,  proportion,  partnerships,  square  root 
and  cube  root. 

The  inductive  method  was  used  with  both  classes,  and  each  subject  was  fully 
developed,  after  which  the  members  of  the  class  were  led  to  make  or  formu- 
late their  own  rules. 

The  members  of  the  different  classes  were  very  enthusiastic,  and  did  good 
work. 
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Lessons  were  assigned  one  day  for  the  next,  and  the  teachers  were  ques- 
tioned and  sent  to  the  blackboard  just  as  pupils  are  handled  in  our  regular 
school-rooms. 

Mental  arithmetic  was  carried  hand  in  hand  with  the  written  work. 
Exercises  were  given  from  the  beginning  in  rapid  mental  combinations. 

W.  W.  Robertson. 

Work  op  Mr.  Kable. — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  in  refer- 
ence to  the  instruction  given  by  me  in  psychology : 

After  discussing  the  scope  "and  method  of  mental  science,  mental  operations 
and  their  conditions,  we  treated — 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Mind  and  its  Study  Through  its  Phenomena. 

2.  A  General  Discussion  of  the  Powers  of  Intellect,  Feeling,  Will. 

3.  Mental  Development. 

4.  Attention  and  How  Developed. 

5.  Sensation. 

6.  Perception  with  Training  and  Exercises  of  the  Senses. 

7.  The  Memory  and  Mode  of  Cultivation. 

8.  The  Imagination. 

(a)  Its  Value  in  Instruction  to  Both  Pupil  and  Teacher. 

(b)  Its  Intellectual  Value  in  Scientific  Research. 

9.  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 

It  was  not  found  possible  within  the  limit  of  the  time  allowed,  nor  indeed 
deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  discussion  of  the  subject  beyond  the  point  in- 
dicated. 

The  method  of  instruction  was  entirely  by  lectures,  a  synopsis  of  the  day's 
discussion  being  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  the  entire  subject  being  from 
time  to  time  reviewed  by  a  series  of  written  questions,  elaborated  and  ex- 
plained, when  found  necessary. 

During  the  discussion  of  each  topic  its  application  to  the  teacher's  work  was 
clearly  indicated,  and  suggestions  continually  made  as  to  a  line  of  study  and 
reading  for  improvement  in  the  teacher's  work. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  attention  given  by  the  teachers  to  the  in- 
struction in  this  department.  Their  prompt  and  regular  attendance  and  re- 
cognition of  the  value  of  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Wm.  H.  Kable. 

Work  of  Mr.  Barglebaugh. — The  subject  of  "  Methods  "  was  assigned  me, 
and  treated  as  follows  :  The  first  two  lessons  were  devoted  to  educational  aims 
and  a  consideration  of  some  general  educational  principles,  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  comparative  value  of  culture  and  instruction. 

The  methods  of  culture  were  then  taken  up  and  the  development  and  train- 
ing of  the  intellectual  faculties  were  discussed  in  natural  order. 

Methods  of  instruction  was  then  disposed  of  in  the  following  order :  Ana- 
lytic, synthetic ;  concrete,  abstract ;  inductive,  deductive ;  practical,  theoretical. 

This  was  followed  by  two  lectures,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  history  of 
education  and  the  discoveries,  principles  and  practices  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  great  educational  reformers.    Froebel  and  his  system  was  the 
subject  of  two  recitations. 
28 
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School  organization  and  government  was  next  considered,  as  follows : 
I.  Organization.  II.  The  Recitation. 

1.  Preparatory.  1.  Methods— oral,  written, 
(a)  The  teacher.  (a)  Text-book. 

(6)  The  school-house  and  grounds.        (6)  Socratic. 

2.  The  first  day  at  school.  (c)  Topic  and  conversational, 
(a)  Calling  to  order.  (d)  Discussion  and  lecture. 
(6)  Opening  exercises.                        (e)  Erroneous. 

(c)  Classifying  and  seating. 

(d)  Programme. 

(e)  Recitation. 

(  /)  Regulations. 
(g)  Recreations. 
III.  Questioning.  IV.  Regulations. 

1.  Use  of  questions.  1.  General. 

2.  Kinds.  2.  Special. 

3.  To  be  avoided.  3.  When  made  and  how  adopted. 
V.  Punishments.                                VI.  Governing  Forces. 

1.  Purpose  and  principles.  1.  Moral. 

2.  Kinds.  2.  Intellectual. 

3.  When  and  how  administered.  3.  Social. 

4.  Physical. 

The  instructor  had  planned  to  follow  this  with  detailed  methods  of  teaching 
each  of  the  common  school  branches,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  recita- 
tion periods  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  work.  The  earnestness  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  teachers  in  attendance  did  their  work  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  They  generally  copied  the  work  done  on  the  blackboard,  and 
uniformly  gave  close  and  continuous  attention  to  what  was  said.  Every  effort 
was  directed  not  only  to  giving  them  clearer  and  broader  views  of  the  method 
of  school  work,  but  of  deepening  and  exalting  their  estimation  of  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  their  profession.  Respectfully, 

C.  E.  Barglebaugji. 

Work  of  Mr.  Edwards — United  States  History. — The  topics  of  American 
history  usually  discussed  were  severally  considered  and  in  the  order  of  their 
sequence.  Attention  was  given  to  the  constructions  placed  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  State  rights,  slavery,  tariff,  secession,  causes  of  the 
civil  war,  its  conduct  and  termination,  and  other  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

An  aim  was  to  supplement  the  school  histories  by  giving  prominence  to  those 
questions  which  have  shaped  the  policy  of  the  government,  also  to  correct 
certain  errors  that  have  been  incorporated  in  school  histories,  so  that  the 
Union  may  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  truth.  In  cultivating  a  healthy 
patriotism  it  is  not  necessary  for  Virginia  teachers  and  pupils  to  become  apolo- 
gists for  the  opinions  and  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

The  purpose  to  create  a  taste  for  historical  reading  and  research  was  con- 
stantly in  view.  Outline  maps  and  blackboard  sketches  were  profitably  used. 
Brief  essays  were  required.  Topics  were  assigned  for  daily  recitation  or  dis- 
cussion. The  daily  attendance  was  large,  and  the  close  attention  of  the 
teachers  evidenced  their  interest  in  the  study.   A  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
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American  history,  as  given  in  this  or  that  school  history,  was  general  upon  the 
teachers  ;  a  broader  knowledge  is  necessary.    Respectfully  submitted, 

Leroy  S.  Edwards. 

Work  of  Miss  Faris.— Physiology  was  the  subject  assigned  me.  My  work 
required  the  preparation  of  a  single  lecture  of  thirty  minutes  length  each  day, 
which  lecture,  however,  was  to  be  repeated  in  substance  to  each  of  the  seven 
sections  into  which  the  school  was  divided. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures — seventeen  in  number — delivered  before  the  in- 
stitute were  as  follows  :  The  Skeleton,  including  Form,  Structure,  Uses,  &c,  of 
the  Bones;  Muscles,  their  Use,  Structure  and  Action  ;  The  Skin,  its  Structure, 
Functions,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  Performs  these  Functions ;  Hygienic 
Laws  in  Reference  to  the  Skin  ;  Respiration  and  the  Voice.  Special  attention 
was  called  to  the  organs  requiring  development  in  order  to  secure  clear  and 
distinct  reading;  the  need  of  Ventilation,  Circulation,  Digestion  and  Food; 
the  Nervous  System  ;  the  Ear  and  Eye. 

I  endeavored  to  show  the  teachers,  not  only  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  hygienic  laws  and  principles,  but  the  great  need  of  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  these  in  the  school-room. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  System  were  frequently  dis- 
cussed. 

My  lectures,  simple  and  practical,  were  frequently  developed  by  questions 
and  answers. 

The  statements  and  explanations  were  clearly  enforced  by  constant  refer- 
ence to  an  excellent  manikin.  Respectfully, 

,  Elizabeth  Vedder  Faris. 

Work  of  Miss  McCue. — My  aim  was  to  teach  clay-modelling  form-study  and 
drawing. 

Believing  that  form-study  should,  in  a  measure,  precede  drawing  besides 
going  hand  in  hand  with  it,  I  began  with  the  type  solid  and  led  up  to  progres- 
sive drawing. 

I  found  Prang's  geometric  models  of  great  assistance.  These  were  supple- 
mented in  the  course  of  the  work  by  natural  objects  and  objects  in  and  about 
the  school-room. 

Krusi's  methods  of  drawing  were  used  with  success,  especially  the  work  in 
designing,  which  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  more  time  to  dwell  upon.  I  began  with 
the  geometric  solids  and  taught  them  in  comparison  with  each  other  and  with 
objects  similar  to  them  in  nature  and  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Besides  having 
as  many  of  them  as  were  taught  modelled  in  clay,  other  things  similar  in  form 
to  them  were  also  made.  The  cube  and  cylinder  were  made  of  development 
paper  to  illustrate  hollow  forms. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  models,  a  rapid  drawing  of  the  figure  was 
made  with  directions  as  to  how  to  hold  and  use  the  pencil. 

For  lack  of  time  only  four  of  the  type-solids  were  taught:  The  sphere,  hemi. 
sphere,  cube  and  cylinder.  As  each  lesson  proceeded  the  component  parts  of 
the  whole  were  brought  out,  denned  and  learned  in  their  relations, to  one  an- 
other.   In  this  way  simple  rules  and  principles  were  impressed  upon  the  mind 

As  so  much  importance  was  given  to  form-study,  the  models  were  never  en- 
tirely put  aside,  but  were  constantly  referred  to  in  order  to  train  the  eye  to 
correct  observation  and  to  awaken  in  the  mind  a  true  conception  of  the  object 
to  be  presented. 
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First  lessons  in  everything  are  learned  by  imitation,  so  the  copy-work  preceded 
object-drawing.  I  found  this  plan  followed  up  with  good  results.  Rapid  im- 
provement was  made  and  excellent  attention  given  throughout  the  seventeen 
lessons.  Respectfully, 

Lizzie  S.  McCue. 

Work  of  Miss  Pace. — In  the  Peabody  Normal  Institute  held  at  Staunton, 
Virginia,  from  July  12th  to  August  9th,  I  taught  grammatical  analysis  and 
map-drawing. 

In  the  former  subject,  after  a  general  talk  on  "  Grammar,  What  It  Is,  Neces- 
sity for  Its  Study  and  Methods  of  Study,"  I  began  with  the  simplest  form  of 
declarative  propositions  and  taught  the  principal  elements.  From  that  we 
progressed  to  longer  sentences  by  the  addition  of  each  modifying  element  in 
its  turn,  explaining  the  use  of  each  ;  at  the  same  time  teaching,  by  means  of 
these  analyses,  Parts  of  Speech.  Following  this  by  a  short  lesson  on  parsing 
by  diagram,  the  subject  of  "  Phrases  "  was  then  taken  up  and  the  uses  taught  ex- 
haustively under  four  heads— Infinitive  Phrases,  Participial,  Prepositional  and 
Absolute,  with  numerous  examples  diagrammed  on  the  blackboard. 

A  lesson  on  verbs  used  copulatively  completed  the  subject  of  simple  sen- 
tences. 

After  teaching  the  three  kinds  of  sentences,  classified  according  to  form,  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  connectives  and  their  uses  prepared  the 
way  for  the  study  of  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

Complex  sentences  were  taught  by  means  of  a  thorough  study  of  clauses, 
taken  up  in  the  three  classes,  adjective,  adverbial  and  substantive,  with  the 
use  of  each  class  clearly  defined,  and  the  connectives  which  may  be  used  in  each. 
This  was  followed  by  the  analysis  of  many  sentences  illustrating  these  points. 

The  subject  of  compound  sentences,  which  completed  the  course  laid  out, 
was  introduced  by  a  lesson  on  co-ordinate  conjunctions,  with  the  classes  into 
which  they  are  divided,  and  was  farther  taught  by  means  of  examples. 

The  study  of  map-drawing  was  conducted  under  three  branches — (1)  those 
maps  drawn  by  straight  parallels  and  meridians;  (2)  those  drawn  by  straight 
parallels  and  slanting  meridians ;  (3)  those  drawn  by  curved  parallels  and 
curved  meridians.  The  map  of  Virginia  was  drawn  by  the  teachers  as  a  type 
of  the  first  class ;  the  United  States  was  chosen  as  a  type  of  the  second  class, 
and  the  parallels  and  meridians  drawn  therefor ;  North  America  as  a  type  of 
the  third  class,  and  the  parallels  and  meridians  drawn.  As  we  had  only  two 
lessons  a  week  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  new  to  nearly  all  of  the  teachers,  we 
did  not  have  time  to  complete  the  two  maps  last  named,  but  had  a  general  les- 
son on  the  salient  points  in  map-drawing,  which  are  sufficient  for  the  correct 
drawing  of  any  map. 

The  teachers  are  to  be  commended  for  their  regular  attendance,  earnest  at- 
tention and  the  perfect  order  preserved  in  the  class-room. 

Lillian  Pace. 

Work  of  Mr.  Wilson. — Vocal  music  was  the  subject  assigned  me  at  the 
Peabody  Normal  Institute  held  in  Staunton,  Va.  I  give  the  following  outline 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  seventeen  days,  one  lesson  per  day : 

My  main  object  was  to  simplify,  according  to  the  latest  approved  methods, 
by  the  free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  diagraming  every  exercise  that  we  passed 
over,  in  order  that  the  teachers  might  copy  and  reproduce  them  for  their 
pupils,  should  they  attempt  to  instruct  in  music. 
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The  subject  was  presented  under  the  three  following  heads — viz. :  Melodies, 
Rhythmics  and  Dynamics. 
I.  Melodies:  Under  this  department  I  expressed  on  the  board — 

1.  The  major  or  diatonic  scale,  with  the  numeral,  syllable  or  note  and  letter 
names,  followed  by  a  vocal  exercise. 

2.  Explained  the  difference  between  a  sound  and  a  tone,  also  stating  the 
number  of  tones  employed  in  the  whole  tonal  system. 

3.  Explained  the  three  distinctions  existing  in  the  nature  of  all  musical 
tones,  with  a  diagram  showing  the  names  of  subjects  and  departments  founded 
on  the  same. 

4.  The  musical  staff,  numbering  the  lines  and  spaces  in  their  proper  order. 

5.  Application  of  numeral,  syllable  or  note  names  to  the  degrees  of  the  staff, 
taking  the  different  degrees  as  "  one,"  and  singing  according  to  relative  instead 
of  positive  pitch. 

6.  Practicing  from  diagram,  introducing  all  the  skips,  as  thirds,  fourths  and 
so  on,  to  the  octaves. 

7.  Two  practical  rules  for  reading  notes  in  all  the  scales. 

8.  Two  simple  rules  for  finding  "one"  or  "do"  in  all  scales  by  sharps  and 
flats. 

9.  The  chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  both  by  sharps  and  flats, 
with  a  pleasing  exercise  in  drill. 

10.  The  accidental  sharp,  flat  and  natural,  with  examples  showing  the  extent 
of  their  influence  in  any  piece  of  music. 

11.  Gave  examples  on  board,  showing  the  classification  of  the  human  voice; 
as  base,  tenor,  alto,  and  soprano.  The  baritone  and  mezzo-soprano,  and  the 
difference  of  pitch  of  the  voices  of  the  adult,  male  and  female.  The  similarity 
of  the  voice  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  the  transition  of  the  male  voice  at  the  pe- 
riod of  manhood. 

12.  Practical  drill  in  the  use  of  the  tuning  fork,  and  pitch  pipe,  in  music 
written  in  sharps  and  flats. 

II.  — Rhythmics  : 

1.  The  notes  and  rests,  their  names  and  relative  values.  The  prolongation 
of  notes  by  means  of  dots,  double  dots  and  ties. 

2.  The  six  different  kinds  of  measure,  three  simple  and  three  compound. 

3.  The  grouping  of  pulses,  or  beats,  some  accented  and  unaccented,  which 
alone  constitutes  true  measure. 

4.  The  use  of  figures  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  at  the  beginning  of  music,  illus- 
trating the  number  and  kind  of  notes  used  as  the  beat  or  pulse  note. 

5.  One  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  in  beating  or  marking  time,  instead  of  the 
four  commonly  employed. 

III.  — Dynamics  : 

1.  The  correct  formation  of  the  mouth  on  the  principal  vowel  sounds. 

2.  The  five  principal  powers  of  the  voice,  illustrated  by  the  Italian  terms  and 
their  initials. 

3.  The  various  dynamical  marks  and  abbreviations,  as  crescendo,  diminu- 
endo, swell,  etc.,  with  exercises  for  drill. 

4.  A  general  rule  for  rising  all  the  powers  of  the  voice  in  singing,  without  the 
dynamical  marks  being  expressed  above  the  music. 

The  above  lessons  were  practiced  with  the  use  of  blackboard  and  books. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  L.  Wilson. 
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FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 


LYNCHBURG. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  for  colored  teachers,  held  in  the  city  of  Lynchburg  during 
the  month  of  July. 

The  institute  opened  July  4th,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Court-Street  Baptist 
church.  His  Honor  Mayor  Yancey  was  present,  and  welcomed  the  teachers 
to  the  city  in  an  address  filled  with  good  advice  and  sound  doctrine  of  citizen- 
ship. He  also  referred  to  his  personal  acquaintance  with  George  Peabody,  the 
man  who  so  wisely  and  patriotically  provided  the  means  for  the  establishment 
of  a  high  standard  of  education  in  the  South. 

♦  The  first  roll-call  developed  an  enrollment  of  180,  which  increased  daily  until 
it  reached  250  earnest  men  and  women,  who  seemed  imbued  with  the  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  of  the  cause  which  they  represented. 
There  were  seven  persons  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  institute — namely: 

Professor  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Washington,  D.  C,  Conductor — Psychology, 
School  Organization,  Discipline  and  History. 

Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Lynchburg — Local  Manager  and  Instructor  in  Language 
and  Grammar. 

Mr.  George  E.  Stephens,  Lynchburg — Geography. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Davis,  Richmond — Arithmetic. 

Mr.  George  Stephens,  Jr.,  Richmond — Physiology. 

Miss  F.  S.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C— Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 
Miss  Alverta  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. — Model  School  and  Language. 

The  aim  in  all  the  subjects  taught  was  not  only  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  which  they  are  by  law  required  to 
teach,  but  to  awaken  them  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  training  into 
good  citizenship  the  children  under  their  tuition. 

A  good  character,  integrity,  persistence  of  purpose  and  patriotism  should  form 
the  bed-rock  on  which  our  education  is  built. 

The  object  of  the  talks  in  psychology  was  to  call  attention  to  the  mind  the 
thing  to  be  trained  and  about  the  nature  of  which  so  little  is  known  by  those 
who  undertake  to  nurture  it. 

It  was  shown  that  the  mind  is  an  aggregation  of  powers  which  have  a  defi- 
nite order  of  development.  The  kinds  of  teaching  suited  to  the  different 
periods  of  intellectual  development  were  discussed  and  exemplified.  The 
teachers  were  thus  shown  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach  it,  when  to  teach  it,  and 
why  to  teach  it. 
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The  model  school  was  composed  of  about  fifteen  little  boys  and  girls  who  had 
not  attended  school  before.  The  object  of  this  school  was  two-fold:  1.  It 
afforded  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  psychological  principles  involved  in  the 
kind  of  teaching  suited  to  children  of  the  age  of  those  who  composed  it.  2.  Et 
was  made,  to  some  extent,  a  training  school,  in  which  the  teachers  were  re- 
quired to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert.  Its  exercises  were  a  con- 
stant object  lesson  in  teaching  in  all  its  phases. 

I  wish  to  commend  those  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  conduct  of  the 
institute  for  their  zeal,  high  intelligence,  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  work. 

Of  those  who  composed  the  institute,  I  have  only  words  of  highest  praise  for 
their  diligence,  punctuality,  and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  rules  adopted  for  their  government. 

The  idea  of  paying  a  tuition  fee  was  at  first  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  but 
after  they  realized  that  self-help  is  the  best  help,  they  were  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  become  financial  supporters  of  a  work  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  cause  of  which  they  are  the  leaders  and  beneficiaries.  I  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest that  as  an  inducement  for  teachers  to  attend  these  professional  summer 
schools,  a  certificate  of  attendance,  signed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
conductor  of  the  institute,  shall  exempt  its  holder  from  examination  for  one 
year. 

I  venture  a  further  suggestion— namely,  that  the  course  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  shall  be  progressive  from  year  to  year.  As  now  conducted  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ground  is  covered  or  gone  over  year  after  year  until 
the  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  gained  by 
attending  the  schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  superintendents  of 
county  schools  cannot  visit  these  institutes  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  and  then  insist  on  its  adoption  in  their  schools. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Superin- 
tendent E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  for  the  kindly  interest  and  sympathy  which 
he  so  constantly  manifested  in  the  work. 

I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  Lynchburg  for  the  generous  hos- 
pitality with  which  they  surrounded  us  on  all  sides. 

The  teachers  were  addressed  by  the  following  named  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 
Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati;  Miss  Arnold,  of  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  Myers,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Professor  Hall,  of  Massachusetts;  Professor  Apgar,  of 
New  Jersey ;  Rev.  Griffin,  of  Lynchburg;  Rev.  Morris,  of  Lynchburg;  Profes- 
sor Hayes,  of  Lynchburg ;  President  Johnson,  of  Petersburg,  and  Rev.  Thomas, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Lynchburg  district. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  P.  MONTGOMERY, 

Conductor. 

Work  of  Miss  Bruce. — I  hereby  submit  the  following  report  of  lessons 
given  in  music,  drawing  and  penmanship  at  the  Peabody  Institute  held  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  July  4th  to  July  29th,  inclusive: 

Number  of  lessons  given  in  music,  18;  in  drawing,  12;  in  penmanship,  8— to- 
tal, 38. 

In  regard  to  the  music  I  would  say  that  while  some  of  the  teachers  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  majority  had  paid  very  little  if  any  attention  to 
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it ;  we  therefore  began  with  the  rudiments  and  continued  as  far  as  sight  read- 
ing and  transposition,  with  various  kinds  of  time,  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
same  as  far  as  four  sharps  and  the  same  number  of  flats.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  in  the  class  the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  if  there  had  been 
less,  still  the  earnestness  and  attention  manifested  by  many  encourage  us  to 
feel  sure  that  they  were  assisted  sufficiently  to  pursue  this  study  to  a  certain 
extent  in  their  respective  school-rooms. 

The  drawing  started  with  position,  straight  lines,  angles,  curved  lines  and 
simple  combinations  of  these,  and  continued  through  plane  figures,  simple  de- 
signs from  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  few  lessons  in  perspective  drawing,  though 
time  would  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  branch  very  far. 

The  lessons  in  penmanship  were  prefaced  with  exercises  given  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  hand,  wrist,  arm  and  body  while  writing. 
The  Spencerian  principles  and  applications,  with  front  position,  were  taught. 

The  attention  and  interest  given  by  the  majority  in  the  music  class  was 
evinced  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  drawing  and  penmanship,  and  I  think  with 
more  success,  as  the  students  were  divided  into  five  sections  in  these  instead  of 
one  great  class,  as  in  the  former ;  thus  allowing  more  time  and  attention  to 
each  individual  and  more  work  to  be  seen  and  corrected. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  S.  Bruce, 

Teacher  of  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

Work  op  Miss  Taylor. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  work  done  by  me  as  teacher  of  primary  methods  in  the  Peabody  Normal 
Institute  held  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  from  July  4th  to  the  29th,  inclusive. 

Working  on  the  principle,  "Example  is  better  than  precept,"  the  methods  in 
primary  teaching  were  exemplified  in  a  school  of  fifteen  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  five  to  seven  years.  A  successful  effort  was  made  to  secure  pupils 
who  had  never  before  attended  any  school.  For  the  first  week  the  sessions  of 
this  school  were  held  three  hours  daily,  and  before  alternating  sections  of  the 
institute. 

The  largely  increased  number  of  institute  students  after  the  first  week,  with 
a  consequent  lack  of  room  and  time,  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  sessions 
of  the  practice  school  to  one  hour  daily  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  insti- 
tute. 

Instruction  was  given  this  school  in  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  form,  pen- 
manship and  school  gymnastics. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  natural  or  object  method  was  followed ;  the  object 
first ;  the  word  in  its  printed  and  written  forms  afterward.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  limited  time  allowed,  and  the  still  greater  diffi- 
culty of  arousing  and  retaining  the  interest  of  an  untrained  class  of  beginners 
before  so  large  an  audience,  the  work,  I  may  venture  to  say,  proved  successful. 
In  the  four  weeks  the  pupils  had  learned  to  recognize  eighteen  words  either 
printed  or  written,  and  in  most  instances  could  sound  and  spell  them. 

In  number,  object  lessons  were  given  which  developed  all  the  facts  of  num- 
bers from  one  to  five,  inclusive.  The  pupils  were  also  taught  to  write  the  num- 
bers as  they  learned  them. 

Language  was  taught  as  conversation  or  object  lessons  ;  conversation  lessons 
on  what  the  pupils  could  do,  hear  or  see,  on  their  bodies,  on  things  around 
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them  ;  object  lessons  on  leaves,  flowers,  a  cat,  a  slate,  a  girl,  a  cup,  an  apple,  a 
pencil  and  other  familiar  objects. 

Remembering  that  good  language  is  the  habit  of  correct  expression,  and  be- 
lieving that  natural  expression,  if  incorrect,  should  be  made  natural,  correct 
expression,  particular  attention  was  given,  not  only  in  the  language  lesson,  but 
in  every  lesson,  to  their  articulation  and  pronunciation  of  words,  as  well  as  to 
the  proper  construction  of  their  sentences. 

Form  was  taught  as  object  lessons,  the  ideas  and  terms  straight,  slanting, 
curved,  square  and  oblong  being  developed  and  thoroughly  understood. 

The  work  in  penmanship  was  devoted  mainly  to  giving  the  muscles  the 
physical  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  writing.  A 
proper  sitting  position  for  writing  and  the  correct  manner  of  holding  the  pen 
were  taught.  In  addition,  the  correct  spacing  was  given,  and  during  the  last 
week  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  write  from  copy  their  names  and  the  words  of 
the  reading  lesson. 

The  physical  exercises  proved  very  useful  and  a  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  daily  programme,  being  hailed  with  delight  by  weary  little  pupils  and 
viewed  as  an  interesting  but  rather  doubtful  problem  in  school  economics  by 
observant  members  of  the  institute. 

Instruction  was  also  given  by  me  in  language  teaching  to  two  sections  of  the 
institute.  In  this  work  an  earnest  endeavor  wras  made  to  impress  the  neces- 
sity of  teachers  being  always  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  correct  errors  of  lan- 
guage, to  make  correct  expression  of  thought  a  habit,  not  only  with  their  pu- 
pils, but  with  themselves. 

Outlines  for  language  teaching  through  the  first  three  years  of  school  life 
were  given,  with  many  suggestions  and  subjects  suitable  for  the  work. 

Following  these  outlines,  and  on  some  of  the  subjects  given,  practical  lessons 
were  developed  before  the  classes,  the  method  being  noted  and  criticised  as  to 
procedure  and  result.  For  language  teaching  in  the  higher  grades,  methods 
and  outlines  for  composition  work  were  given  on  leaves,  flowers,  animals, 
stones  and  other  familiar  objects  of  the  natural  wrorld. 

In  teaching  this  study  we  decided  to  apply  the  facts  that  any  lesson  to  be 
successful  must  be  given  with  a  definite  aim,  and  to  reach  this  aim  we  should 
have  a  definite  plan  and  method  of  procedure.  Endeavoring  to  fill  the  want 
created  by  these  conclusions,  several  lessons  were  given  on  the  plan  of  the  fol- 
lowing. The  lesson  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  a  class  that  has  been  three  years 
in  school,  and  is  a  first  lesson  in  composition  on  the  subject: 


A  LEAF. 


Apex. 
Base. 
Margin. 


2.  Color. 

3.  Definition  of  parts. 

4.  Kind  of  leaf. 


Veins. 
Foot  stalk. 
Stipules. 


If,  after  studying  the  leaf  and  evolving  the  preceding  outline  from  their 
study,  the  children  are  made  to  write  the  result  of  such  study,  using  the  out- 
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line  as  a  guide,  the  result  can  be  nothing  but  good.  The  institute  classes  un- 
derstood that  such  work  is  possible  only  to  the  teacher  who,  through  careful 
preparation,  makes  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  presentation. 

My  efforts  were  materially  aided  by  the  earnest,  intelligent  work  of  the 
members  of  the  institute,  by  their  grateful  appreciation  and  devoted  and  un- 
failing courtesy. 

To  you  I  return  thanks  for  the  faithful  and  hearty  co-operation  through 
which  my  work  was  made  pleasant,  and,  I  may  hope,  successful. 

Respectfully  jours, 

Alverta  Taylor, 
Teacher  of  Primary  Methods. 

Work  of  Mr.  Trigg. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  done  by  me  in  language  and  grammar.  The  more  difficult  features  in 
grammar  received  special  attention,  such  as  the  "verb"  and  "case."  These 
subjects  were  exhaustively  treated  and  received  marked  attention  by  the  pupil 
teachers. 

My  language  work  consisted  of  a  thorough  treatment  of  words,  phrases  and 
clauses : 

First.  Of  words  with  respect  to  their  correct  use  in  sentences. 
Second.  Of  phrases  according  to  their  uses. 
Third.  Of  phrases  according  to  their  forms. 
Fourth.  Of  clauses  according  to  their  uses. 

The  grammatical  terms  were  presented  under  what  is  known  as." noun 
terms,"  "adjective  terms,"  "verb  terms"  and  "adverb  terms."  No  feature  of 
my  work  afforded  more  pleasure  and  interest  than  these  new  terms. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Certain  rules  governing  the  correct  arrangement  of  the  adjective  and  adverb, 
with  respect  to  the  word  modified,  were  developed. 

Rules  for  capitalization  and  punctuation  were  brought  out  by  the  best 
methods. 

I  gave  talks  upon  the  importance  of  assigning  subjects  for  composition  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  great  material  kingdoms.  I  took  the  cat  in  one 
case,  the  lily  in  another  and  a  piece  of  granite  in  another. 

I  urged  the  teachers  to  encourage  their  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  minerals  to  be  used  in  various  ways  in  the  school-room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Trigg. 

Work  of  Mr.  George  E.  Stephens.— I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the 
following  account  of  the  work  performed  by  me : 

In  the  first  week  of  the  institute  I  taught  geography  and  physiology,  giving 
as  many  as  six  lessons  or  lectures  a  day.  In  beginning  with  the  second  week 
the  teachers  were  divided  into  five  sections,  and  till  the  close  of  the  institute  I 
gave  five  lectures  a  day  in  geography  alone.  By  maps  and  drawings  I  devel- 
oped the  globe  and  continental  relief  forms  and  facts  of  slope. 

The  proper  method  of  teaching  geography  I  showed  was  to  require  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  taught  to  depend  upon  the  senses  or  perception.  I 
showed  that  a  correct  and  logical  study  of  the  subject  would  lead  to  a  brief 
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investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  would  embrace  the  elementary 
principles  of  geology. 

This  investigation  would  discover  the  process  of  soil-making  and  lead  to  the 
study  of  plant  life,  which,  in  its  more  extended  discussion,  is  styled  botany. 

Animal  life  would  properly  follow  plant  life,  and  it,  fully  considered,  leads  to 
zoology. 

From  a  study  of  the  elements  that  compose  the  substances  of  the  earth  we 
pass  to  chemistry. 

Structural  geography,  or  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth,  I  demonstrated,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  physical 
sciences. 

All  the  elementary  facts  embraced  in  these  subjects  may  be  grasped  by  the 
senses,  and  I  sought  to  illustrate  this  statement  throughout  my  lectures. 

In  considering  the  process  of  soil-making,  pebbles,  sand  and  clay  were  very 
carefully  studied,  and  many  interesting  facts  were  drawn  out. 

Specimens  of  the  two  great  classes  of  plant  life,  endogens  and  exogens,were 
used  to  introduce  the  study  of  plants.  These  specimens  were  carefully  exam- 
ined, their  differences  observed  and  noted,  and  an  excellent  object  lesson  was 
furnished. 

Many  interesting  facts  were  developed,  and  the  value  and  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  senses  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  were  fully  and  convincingly 
established.  A  study  of  objects  themselves,  instead  of  words,  was  the  motto 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  five  processes  in  the  growth  of  plant  life — by  absorption,  circulation, 
metabolism,  transpiration  and  respiration — were  explained  with  much  care, 
and  the  beautiful  laws  of  dependence  between  plants  and  animals,  revealing 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  economic  use  of  the  forces  of  nature,  con- 
tinually demanded  the  most  intense  attention.  A  large  number  of  specimens 
of  the  most  common  trees  were  used. 

The  various  forms  of  water  and  rain-making  were  introduced  by  illustrating 
the  way  rain  is  produced.  Each  step  in  the  process  was  carefully  observed. 
The  fact  that  heat  is  the  agent  was  carefully  developed.  No  feature  of  the 
subject  aroused  more  intense  interest. 

Animal  life  was  introduced  by  using  specimens.  The  four  great  classes  were 
defined  and  specimens  were  employed  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  clear 
perception  of  these  divisions. 

The  subject  of  minerals  was  also  introduced  by  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
and  interesting  talks  were  given  upon  some  of  the  most  common  but  useful  to 
man. 

In  developing  the  difference  between  minerals  and  metals  it  was  clearly  dis- 
cerned that  words  are  too  frequently  used  without  conveying  clear,  intelligent 
and  well-defined  ideas. 

The  teachers  were  taught  to  mould  and  analyze  a  river  basin.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  old  method  kept  us  repeating  a  meaningless  term. 

The  continents  of  North  and  South  America  were  moulded  and  analyzed. 

Instructive  facts  concerning  the  primary  and  secondary,  axes,  slope,  coast 
line,  winds  and  rainfall  were  drawn  out  in  the  study  of  the  moulded  maps. 

The  subject  of  winds  was  begun  by  studying  the  action  of  heat  in  a  room, 
the  ascent  of  the  warm  air,  and  the  evidence,  its  effect  upon  the  upper  layers 
of  cold  air,  its  descent  after  it  gives  up  its  heat  and  becomes  cold,  and  the 
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rushing  in  of  cold  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  to  take  its  place  were  used  to 
explain  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  great  world  beyond. 

Mathematical  geography  was  taught  by  appealing  to  the  senses.  The  vary- 
ing length  of  day  and  night,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  heat,  the  daily  change 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  earth  discovered  by  watching  daily  the 
position  of  the  sun,  and  many  other  kindred  facts  were  used  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  proper  and  profitable  study  of  mathematical  geography. 

A  meteorological  record  to  be  kept  daily  was  explained,  and  its  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  geography  was  shown  to  be  very  beneficial. 

Several  excellent  works  were  recommended  to  the  teachers. 

The  intense  zeal  and  attention  given  to  my  work  was  as  encouraging  as  it  was 
delightful  and  refreshing.  I  never  desire  greater.  I  certainly  believe  that 
such  marked  interest  promises  much  better  results  in  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy in  the  future. 

Very  respectfully, 

George  E.  Stephens. 

Work  of  Mr.  George  Stephens,  Jr. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  my  work : 

Grammar.— Owing  to  a  change  in  the  assignment  of  studies,  I  did  not  teach 
grammar  throughout  the  entire  session.  The  time  devoted  to  the  subject  was 
principally  upon  technical  grammar.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  analysis  (oral  and  written),  parsing,  the  rules  of  syntax, 
etc.  It  was  my  aim  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  being 
original,  to  rise  above  the  text-book,  especially  in  those  practical  exercises  that 
every  competent  teacher  should  thoroughly  understand. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — In  teaching  this  subject  the  aim  of  the  lectures  was 
to  impress  the  teachers  with  the  importance  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  preservation  of  life,  the  formation  of  correct 
physical  habits  and  a  proper  care  of  the  body  in  youth.  The  first  lessons  were 
devoted  to  a  brief  talk  about  such  facts  and  principles  concerning  the  preser- 
vation of  health  that  can  be  judiciously  taught  in  all  schools.  Great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  injury  done  the  body  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  and  other  stimu- 
lants, narcotics,  etc.  Food  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it  received  considera- 
ble attention.  I  endeavored  to  make  the  work  interesting  and  attractive  by 
the  use  of  the  "man  wonderful"  manikin.  Judging  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  and  the  most  courteous  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves,  I  think  I  can  claim  for  this  work  some  measure  of  success. 

Outline  of  Eighteen  Lectures  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene: 

1.  Physiology  as  a  study.    Definitions.   Its  aims.  Eesults. 

2.  A  brief  talk  about  such  facts  and  principles  concerning  the  preservation 
of  health  that  can  be  judiciously  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 

3.  Minute  structure  of  the  body.  The  skeleton— bones,  joints,  etc.  Diseases. 

4.  The  muscles.  Their  composition.  Uses.   Necessity  of  exercise.  Diseases. 

5.  The  skin.  Its  structure.  Mucous  membrane.  Connective  tissue.  Bath- 
ing.  Clothing.  Diseases. 

6.  Hair.  Nails.  Teeth.  Structure  of  teeth.  Preservation  of  teeth.  Oil  and 
perspiratory  glands. 

7.  Food  and  drink.  Why  we  need  both.  Kinds.  Digestion.  Absorption. 
Diseases.   Effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  digestion. 
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8.  The  circulation.  Organs  of  the  circulation.  The  heart.  The  blood.  Dis- 
eases.  Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  circulation. 

9.  Respiration.  Organs  of  respiration.  How  we  breathe.  The  need  of  air. 
Ventilation.  Diseases. 

10.  The  voice.  Organs  of  the  voice.  Speech  due  to  man's  intellectual  devel- 
opment.   Care  and  culture  of  the  voice. 

11.  Animal  heat. 

12.  The  nervous  system.  Its  structure.  Organs.  v  The  brain.  Wonders  of 
the  brain.   Effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  nervous  system. 

13.  The  special  senses.    Touch.    Taste.  Smell. 

14.  Special  senses  continued.    Hearing.  Sight. 

15.  Value  of  health.  Prevention  of  disease.  Cure  of  disease.  Death  and 
decay. 

16.  Suggestions  concerning  the  sick-room.   Disinfectants,  etc. 

17.  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes.   Antidotes  to  poisons. 

18.  General  review  with  practical  questions. 

Very  respectfully, 

George  Stephens,  Jr. 

Work  of  Mr.  Davis. — I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  my  work  done  in  arith- 
metic : 

The  course  consisted  of  twenty  lectures,  nineteen  of  which  I  was  able  to  give. 
We  commenced  with  the  idea  and  development  of  numbers,  and  taught  by  a 
modification  of  the  Grube  method  the  combinations  of  numbers  to  ten.  Pre- 
suming that  the  average  child  entering  school  would  actually  knoiu  numbers  to 
three,  we  started  from  this  point  to  develop  the  idea  of  numbers,  impressing 
upon  the  teachers  the  thought  that  children  must  be  taught  numbers  by  a 
positive  handling  and  counting  of  objects.  It  was  shown  how  the  four  funda- 
mental principles  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and'division  must  be 
considered  together  in  the  first  steps  in  numbers. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  these  first  steps,  for  these  we  think  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  school  life,  since  a  mistake  in  this  direction 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  child's  after  work  in  numbers. 

Notation  and  numeration  were  thoroughly  considered,  and  the  best  method 
of  presenting  these  subjects  to  children. 

The  intimate  connection  between  oral  and  written  work,  and  the  difference 
between  primary,  intermediate  and  higher  arithmetic,  received  due  attention. 

The  principles  and  philosophy  underlying  the  four  operations  of  arithmetic 
were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  processes;  also  the  best  and 
most  attractive  way  of  presenting  them,  so  as  to  make  arithmetic  not  so  much 
a  task  as  a  pleasant  employment. 

Factoring,  least  common  multiple  and  greatest  common  divisor  were 
thoroughly  explained  and  their  intimate  connection  with  common  fractions 
clearly  shown. 

The  objective  method  of  demonstrating  fractions  was  presented  and  the 
question  of  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor  received  special  attention.  The 
teachers  were  intensely  interested  in  the  subject  of  fractions  and  many  useful 
ideas  were  brought  out. 

Federal  money,  without  or  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  decimals,  decimal 
fractions,  and  their  relation  to  common  fractions,  ledger  accounts,  aliquot 
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parts,  making  out  bills,  receipts,  etc.,  simple  and  compound  denominate  num- 
bers all  received  proper  notice. 

Longitude  and  time,  why  it  is  difficult  and  how  to  present  it  in  a  simple  and 
attractive  manner,  was  the  subject  of  one  lecture,  and  mensuration  also  was 
considered. 

A  thorough  drill  was  given  in  the  five  cases  in  percentage,  and  all  of  its  appli- 
cations were  shown,  and  how  they  could  be  most  easily  taught  to  our  classes. 

Interest  or  percentage,  with  the  additional  element  of  time,  was  considered, 
and  its  application. 

Bank  and  true  discount,  partial  payments,  equation  of  payments  and  ac- 
counts, and  compound  interest  afforded  some  of  the  most  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable discussions.  The  subject  of  proportion  was  touched  upon,  and  time 
would  permit  no  more. 

We  were  careful  to  combine  the  best  method  of  instruction  along  with  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  teachers  were  earnest  and  faithful. 
:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  of  the  four  institutes  in  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  instruct,  in  none  have  I  met  with  more  intelligence  or  a  more 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  each  student-teacher  to  obtain  all  the  good 
possible  and  to  make  the  duty  a  pleasure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  Webster  Davis. 


PETERSBURG. 


Summer  Session  op  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  summer 
normal  school  held  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  from  June 
15  to  July  19,  1892: 

Object. — In  stating  the  object  of  our  summer  session,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  law : 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  president, 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  shall 
be  required  during  each  and  every  year  to  conduct  a  summer  normal  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  those 
who  expect  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  said  summer  normal 
school  shall  begin  on  a  day  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  no  later  than  the  first  of  July,  and  to  continue  for  a  term  of  five 
weeks.  In  said  summer  school  shall  be  taught  such  branches  as  relate  to  the 
academic  and  professional  improvement  of  teachers. 

2.  The  annual  salary  allowed  the  president,  professors,  instructors  and  other 
employees  in  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  shall  be  regarded  as  covering 
the  time  during  which  they  are  on  duty  in  said  summer  normal  school:  pro- 
vided that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  from  employing  other  competent  and  skilled  normal  in- 
structors to  assist  the  regular  faculty  in  conducting  said  summer  normal  school. 
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3.  The  president  of  the  institute,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  may  issue  circulars  or  adopt  such  other  means  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  convey  to  teachers  due  notice  of  the  time  when  said  sum- 
mer normal  school  shall  begin,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given.  The 
teachers  attending  said  summer  normal  school  shall  receive  such  certificates  of 
merit  as  the  authorities  of  said  institute  may  prescribe. 

4.  While  in  attendance  upon  said  summer  normal  school  the  teachers  may 
occupy  the  institute  buildings  and  be  furnished  accommodations  as  to  board  in 
like  manner  as  are  the  regular  students  of  the  institute.  They  shall  be  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  government  and  discipline  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  charge  for  board  and  lodging  to  each 
teacher  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  per  week.  All  regular  employees  of  said 
institute  shall  perform  such  service  during  the  summer  normal  school  term  as 
the  authorities  of  the  institute  may  require. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  law,  due  notice  of  our  session 
was  given  to  every  superintendent  and  colored  teacher  in  the  State,  and  the 
following  graded  course  of  study  laid  out  for  those  who  should  attend : 

First  Year — McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader  (selections  and  spelling),  White's 
Arithmetic,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography  to  South  America,  Harvey's  Gram- 
mar to  adverbs,  Barnes'  History  of  the  United  States  to  Washington's  admin- 
istration, Raub's  School  Management,  Williams'  Methods  and  Parker's  Talks. 

Second  Year — McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader  (selections  and  spelling),  White's 
Complete  Arithmetic  to  proportion,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography  completed, 
Harvey's  English  Grammar  to  simple  elements,  Barnes'  History  of  the  United 
States  completed,  Tracy's  Physiology  and  White's  Pedagogy. 

Third  Year — White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  the  book,  Maury's 
Physical  Geography,  Harvey's  English  Grammar  completed,  Barnes'  General 
History,  Shaw's  English  Literature,  Putnam's  Psychology  and  Painter's  History 
of  Education. 

Teachers  in  the  first  division  will  use  Spencerian  Copy-Book,  No.  4,  and  those 
in  the  second  division  No.  5. 

Those  who  are  present  at  the  opening  will  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  five 
weeks'  session,  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  vocal  music,  so  essential  in  every 
public  school. 

Teachers  in  the  first  and  second  year's  courses  will  be  required  to  attend  two 
hours  per  week  our  "Model  Primary  School"  for  observation.  Those  in  the 
third  year  will  be  required  to  teach,  at  the  option  of  the  Model  School  teacher, 
in  order  to  prove  their  proficiency. 

Opening. — The  first  week  of  our  session  was  held  in  the  excessively  hot  spell 
in  June,  yet  our  attendance  was  135.  After  this  spell  the  teachers  came  in 
more  briskly,  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  we  registered  259. 

Our  opening  exercises  were  held  June  15th,  at  5  P.  M.  A  welcome  address 
was  delivered  by  Captain  W.  R.  McKenney,  president  of  the  City  Council  of 
Petersburg.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Brown,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  Petersburg;  Thomas  G.  Watkins,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  W.Gordon.  To  quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  normal :  "  These  took  occasion  to  refer  appropriately  and  profitably 
to  the  relations  of  our  people  to  the  white  race,  our  status  in  the  State  from 
an  educational  standpoint,  the  means  within  our  power  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  the  duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  the  State 
to  exert  our  influence  and  put  forth  our  best  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  our  people,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  '  young 
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ideas'  committed  to  our  care."   Excellent  music  was  furnished  by  a  select 

quartette  from  Petersburg. 
The  cities  and  counties  of  the  State  were  represented  as  follows : 


•  ....  3 

 3 

Chesterfield  

 6 

 3 

Dinwiddie  

 9 

 30 

.      ...  10 

Henrico  

....  7 

Isle  of  Wight  

 11 

 3 

 5 

The  remainder  of  the  teachers  represented  thirty-four  cities  and  counties, 
there  being  only  one  or  two  from  each  of  such  counties  or  cities.  Of  those  en- 
rolled, 70  were  male  and  189  female  teachers;  total,  259.  Most  of  them 
boarded  in  the  school,  hence  our  attendance  was  generally  regular  and  punc- 
tual. The  average,  as  nearly  as  I  can  reckon  it  from  the  roll  kept  by  the  secre- 
tary, was  130.  This  is  not  accurate,  however,  as  most  of  the  teachers  stopping 
in  the  city  were  late  coming  in  and  were  not,  therefore,  marked  present  at  roll- 
call. 

The  instructors  were  assigned  as  follows : 

Miss  Lucretia  L.  Campbell — Arithmetic  and  Writing. 

Miss  Addie  W.  Poindexter— Grammar  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  Hattie  C.  Johnson — Instrumental  Music. 

Mr.  U.  S.  G.  Patterson— Vocal  Music. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Chissell — United  States  and  General  History. 

Mrs.  Delia  I.  Hayden — Geography  and  Reading. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Brown— Model  School. 

Prof.  Walter  Johnson — Arithmetic. 

Prof.  James  M.  Colson — Geography  and  Physiology. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Williams — Pedagogics  and  History  of  Education. 

President  J.  H.  Johnston— Psychology. 

Divisions. — At  the  opening  of  the  session  all  new  teachers  were  allowed  the 
liberty  of  taking  an  examination  for  the  second  grade ;  failing  in  this  they 
passed  immediately  into  the  first  year's  course.  As  usual  a  large  majority  of 
all  the  teachers  present  took  this  latter  course. 

The  third  or  graduating  class  numbered  five,  of  whom  four  on  examina- 
tion attained  the  required  mark  for  graduation  from  the  summer  session. 

The  teachers  that  come  to  us,  I  dare  say,  represent  a  larger  number  of  coun- 
ties and  cities  than  any  other  institute  held  in  the  State,  but  owing  to  the 
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length  of  our  session  (five  weeks)  we  can  only  get  a  small  proportion  to  stay 
from  the  beginning  till  the  close  of  the  session. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  too,  have  been  attending  nearly  every  year  for  nine 
years,  and,  however  much  we  may  vary  the  exercises  there  is  still  a  degree  of 
monotony  in  the  work. 

Daily  Programme. 
8 :30  to  9 :00  A.  M. — Devotional  Exercises. 

9  :00  to  9  :40  A.  M. — Methods  or  Management,  Arithmetic  and  Geography. 

9 :40  to  10  :20  A.  M. — History,  Geography  and  Psychology. 
10:20  to  11 :00  A.  M.— Arithmetic,  History  and  Grammar. 
11 :00  to  11 :15  A.  M.— Intermission. 

11 :15  to  11 :55  A.  M. — History,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

11:55  to  12:35  P.  M. — Geography,  Reading  or  Writing,  Grammar  or  English 
Literature. 

12:35  to   1:15  P.  M.— Pedagogy,  Reading,  Writing,  Observation  or  Practice 

in  Model  School. 
2 :00  to  2 :45  P.  M.— History  of  Education,  Physiology. 
2 :45  to  3  :30  P.  M.— Vocal  Music  (optional). 

Literary  exercises  by  the  teachers  Wednesday  exenings.  Lectures  as  an- 
nounced. 

Lectures  and  Addresses. 

John  L.  Buchanan,  LL.  D.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  "The  Right  Education 
of  a  Boy  or  Girl." 

Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Va.,  "  Some  Things 
Which  Teachers  Should  Notice." 

Dr.  D.  M.  Brown,  superintendent  of  schools,  Petersburg,  Va.,  "  Relation  of  the 
Teacher  to  the  Community." 

Prof.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  "  Public  School 
Laws." 

Rev.  W.  E.  Carr,  Danville,  Va.,  u  The  Ideal  Teacher." 
Prof.  D.  W.  Davis,  Richmond,  Va.,  "  Sunshine  in  the  School-Room." 
Capt.  J.  L.  Shelton,  superintendent  schools,  Dinvviddie  county,  "Education." 
Prof.  Robert  Bagnall,  Jr.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  u  Geography — How  to  Teach  It." 
J.  H.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  Manchester,  Va.,  "  Character  the  Foundation  of  Edu- 
cation." 

Dr.  Hayes,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

In  addition  to  the  above  several  short  addresses  were  delivered.  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Vinton  Davis,  a  noted  colored  elocutionist,  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  one  evening  during  the  session. 

AVork  in  Detail. 

In  addition  to  the  selection  of  speakers,  the  arrangement  of  occasional  and 
regular  programmes  and  the  general  management  of  the  work,  I  taught  the 
third  division  psychology. 

The  text-book  used  was  Putnam's,  which  was  selected  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity. The  object  constantly  held  before  teachers  was  the  advantage  to  the 
teacher  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  mental  activity.  While  we 
30 
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were  not  even  able  to  complete,  in  regular  order,  this  simple  text-book,  I  am 
sure  that  those  present,  who  were  quite  studious,  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
how  to  develop  child  mind. 

Work  op  Professor  Colson. — My  work  in  the  summer  session  was,  on  ac- 
count of  the  graded  course  of  study  which  we  have  in  operation,  so  much  like 
that  of  the  past  two  years,  that  I  hereby  make  reference  to  the  reports  of  said 
years  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  ground  covered,  method  of  procedure,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  system  of  uniform  examinations  for  public  school  teachers, 
and  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the  natural  sciences  for  professional  and 
life  certificates,  I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  special 
course  of  study  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  advanced  work.  The  princi- 
pal features  of  such  a  course  should  be  the  elements  of  the  following  named 
subjects:  Physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  geology  and  astronomy. 

Some  time  ago  I  urged  the  introduction  of  these  studies  because  of  their  rela- 
tion to  geography.  I  now  urge  their  introduction  as  a  means  of  helping  teach- 
ers to  lift  their  calling  from  a  trade  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

The  facilities  and  apparatus  are  already  provided ;  it  only  remains  to  offer 
the  teachers  the  advantages  which  the  institute  possesses.  Let  them  come* 
and,  with  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  use  our  library,  our  laboratory  and  our 
apparatus.  The  spirit  of  investigation  which  this  method  induces  will  develop 
educators. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Colson. 

Work  of  Professor  Williams.— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  brief 
report  on  the  pedagogical  department  of  the  summer  session  of  the  institute: 

1.  School  Management. — Careful  and  systematic  instruction  was  given  on  the 
following  divisions  of  the  subject :  (1)  School  Requisites  ;  (2)  School  Organiza- 
tion ;  (3)  Study — its  aims,  methods,  and  results;  (4)  Recitation — its  aims,  me- 
thods, and  suggestions  to  teachers  and  pupils ;  (5)  School  Government.  Raub's 
School  Management  was  used. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching. — My  fundamental  object  in  teaching  methods  was  to 
inculcate  the  best  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  branches. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  instruction,  the  nature,  laws,  and  means  of  develop- 
ment of  intellect,  sensibility  and  will  were  carefully  explained.  Detailed 
methods  were  given  for  teaching  children  reading  by  the  word  method;  num- 
bers by  the  object  method,  language  lessons,  composition  and  grammar,  and 
geography.  Williams'  Science,  Art  and  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Parker's 
Talks  were  used. 

3.  White's  Pedagogy. — This  class  recited  three  times  a  week.  That  portion  of 
the  work  which  refers  to  advanced  methods  for  teaching  certain  branches  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  class. 

4.  History  of  Education. — I  aimed,  in  teaching  the  third-year  class  this  in- 
teresting study,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles, 
methods  and  general  results  of  the  teachings  of  famous  educators  and  to  have 
a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  educational  systems  of  Germany  and  our 
own  country.  Careful  instruction  was  given  on  the  educational  system  of  our 
own  State,  together  with  the  school  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education.    Painter's  History  of  Education  was  the  main  text-book. 
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5.  Methods  of  Recitation  and  Aids  Recommended. — In  conducting  recitations,  I 
used  the  question  and  topical  methods  more  frequently  than  others.  Writing 
essays  on  different  subjects  followed  daily  class  work.  The  lecture  method, 
sustained  by  close  questioning  and  the  "  free  discussion  method,"  was  some- 
times employed.  A  library  suited  to  the  wants  of  teachers  and  the.  Virginia 
Srhool  Journal  were  recommended. 

6.  General  Results. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  teachers,  on  the  whole, 
evinced  a  most  laudable  industry  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  and  class  work. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  who  took  the  examination  in  school  management,  eigh- 
teen passed.  Out  of  thirty-one  who  took  the  examination  in  methods,  twenty- 
six  passed.  Ten  out  of  a  class  of  fourteen  in  pedagogy  obtained  the  required 
mark.  The  five  members  of  the  third-year  course  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
required  standing. 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  grand  success  of  the  summer  session.  Its 
wise  organization  and  faithful  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  were  fre- 
quently praised  by  the  teachers.  The  genial  sociability,  laudable  industry  and 
high  moral  conduct  of  the  teachers  are  sources  of  congratulation  to  us,  the 
faculty  of  the  institute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  B.  Williams. 

Work  of  Professor  Johnson. — I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  brief  re- 
port of  the  classes  taught  by  me  during  the  five  weeks'  summer  session  which 
has  just  closed : 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  was  arithmetic,  second  and  third  year. 

Second  Year. — The  class  in  the  second  year's  course  began  with  percentage 
and  pursued  the  subject  according  to  the  schedule  of  the  graded  course.  The 
various  applications  of  percentage  to  businesss  transactions  and  the  practical 
utility  of  each  were  taken  up  and  explained.  Blackboard  exercises  and  daily 
recitations  were  the  means  by  which  the  instruction  was  given.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  subject  was  made  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment rather  than  set  rules,  and  a  mere  mechanical  operation  of  figuring.  The 
class  was  well  attended,  and  marked  interest  was  shown  in  the  work. 

Third  Year. — Proportion,  original  and  selected  problems  for  analysis,  cube 
and  square  root,  and  mensuration  constituted  the  work  of  the  third  year. 
The  instruction  was  given  by  means  of  blackboard  exercises  and  recitations. 
The  student  teachers  were  required  to  perform  problems  by  means  of  oral  and 
written  analysis.  The  pupils  were  required  to  solve  problems  and  deduce  for- 
mulas in  the  work  of  mensuration.  The  principles  of  the  geometric  process 
of  extracting  cube  and  square  root  of  numbers  was  taken  up  and  explained. 
Finally,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  most  gratifying  results  in  both  of  my 
classes  in  the  summer  normal  work. 

Respectfully, 

Walter  Johnson. 

Work  of  Mr.  Ciiissell.— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  re- 
port of  my  work : 

To  me  were  assigned  the  classes  in  United  States  and  General  History.  The 
course  being  graded,  we  attempted  to  cover  only  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
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First  Year. — The  class  pursued  the  subject,  beginning  with  discoveries  by 
Columbus  and  ending  with  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  order  to  get  the  con- 
necting link  with  the  early  history  of  America,  the  work  was  necessarily  pre- 
faced with  a  few  lectures : 

1.  The  general  tendency  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  The  social  and  political  status  of  the  people  of  England  from  1475-1492. 

3.  Agitation  of  religious  opinions. 

4.  Voyages,  travels  and  inventions  which  lead  to  the  great  commercial 
problem  of  the  age. 

Second  Fear.— The  class  in  the  second  year's  course  began  with  "George 
Washington's  Administration  "  and  ended  with  the  "  Constitution."  In  this,  as 
in  the  first  year's  work,  after  a  brief  talk  on  the  facts  connected  with  the  period, 
daily  recitations  were  required. 

Third  Year. — I  began  the  study  of  general  history  by  giving  three  dis- 
courses : 

1.  The  early  history  of  Man. 

2.  The  migrations  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  Shem  and  Japheth. 

3.  The  civilization  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 

The  class  then  pursued  the  study  from  the  political  history  of  Egypt.  In 
each  class  outlines  of  each  day's  work  and  the  frequent  use  of  maps  were  made 
helpful  adjuncts  for  recitations.  I  taught  by  a  systematic  questioning,  and 
endeavored  to  make  the  student-teacher  comprehend  the  great  causes  and  re- 
sults of  historic  events.  I  also  impressed  upon  them  the  error  of  having  the 
child  to  commit  the  language  of  the  book  without  getting  the  ideas  and  being 
able  to  select  the  most  important  facts. 

Judging  from  the  attendance,  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  by  all,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  was  in  every  way  a  success. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  G.  Chissell. 

Work  of  Mr.  Patterson.— I  submit  the  following  outline  of  work  under- 
taken in  my  department  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute  of  1892: 

My  subject  was  vocal  music.  In  introducing  this  work  to  the  teachers  I 
found  that  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  very  limited.  As  vocal  music  is 
not  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Virginia,  I  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music.  So,  in  order  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  subject,  I  pursued  the  object 
method.  I  aimed  constantly  to  present  tones  as  mental  objects — i.  e.,  I  taught 
them  to  understand  their  pitch,  length,  force,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
them  before  representing  them  to  the  eye.  After  this,  the  staff,  scale,  and  other 
exercises  were  practiced.  Our  object  was  to  learn  how  to  sing.  Since  "no 
amount  of  theory,  but  practice  makes  a  singer,"  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
singing.   We  pursued  just  enough  theory  to  make  practice  intelligible. 

Great  stress  was  placed  upon  the  articulation  and  pronunciation  of  words 
while  singing,  so  that  all  might  be  able  to  sing  intelligently.  While  we  cannot 
boast  of  a  good  many  singers,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all  who  took  a  part  were  greatly 
benefited,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  our  work.   This  being  the  first 
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time  that  vocal  music  has  been  introduced  in  our  summer  session,  1  was  more 
than  pleased  to  see  such  a  lively  interest  manifested,  and  the  amount  of  real 
work  done  in  so  short  a  time  by  those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I  will  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results  of  our  work,  for  more  has  been  done  than  I  had  expected. 

U.  S.  G.  Patterson. 

Work  of  Mrs.  Hayden. — I  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  done  in 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  during  the  summer  session  : 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  classes  I  taught — viz. :  Reading  and  geog- 
raphy. We  used  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  beginning  with  South  America, 
and  completed  the  four  continents,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
We  pointed  out  countries,  their  natural  and  political  divisions,  including  slopes 
of  the  earth,  highlands,  and  explained  their  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  the  globe.  We  spent  some  pleasant  moments  discussing  river  basins, 
climate,  plants  and  animal  life,  occupations,  races,  religions  and  governments. 
We  found  essay  writing  very  helpful.  After  completing  each  continent,  I  re- 
quired the  teachers  to  write  an  essay,  expressing  in  their  own  language  all  that 
they  could  remember  about  the  subject  taught.  Essays  were  read  in  the  class 
and  mistakes  corrected.  They  were  also  urged  to  bring  in  all  new  geographi- 
cal facts  that  could  be  secured  outside  of  the  geography.  Such  information 
benefited  all.  We  learned  many  things  of  interest  concerning  the  customs  and 
habits  of  different  nations  and  races.  Such  information  was  copied  in  topic- 
books. 

Reading. — We  used  McGuffey's  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers.  Took  up  articula- 
tion, inflection,  accent,  emphasis,  the  voice,  pauses,  posture  and  gesture.  I 
gave  them  extracts  of  different  styles  in  reading,  and  special  sentences  to  illus- 
trate the  subjects  taught  were  put  on  the  black  board.  I  spent  a  few  minutes 
each  day  in  vocal  culture. 

I  think  the  teachers  were  thoroughly  impressed  as  to  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  read  well. 

Selections  were  assigned  them  each  day  from  readers  for  study  and  explana- 
tion. They  were  required  to  define  words  in  selection  and  give  explanation  of 
diacritical  marks.  The  teachers  expressed  great  interest  in  reading, and  many 
confessed  that  an  ardent  desire  for  learning  to  read  well  had  been  developed. 
I  feel  that  the  summer  session  has  been  a  success  and  much  real  good  has  been 
done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Della  I.  Hayden. 

Work  of  Miss  Campbell. — I  herein  give  a  brief  statement  of  my  work : 

Arithmetic. — In  this  study  I  was  assigned  the  first  year's  work,  embracing 
fractions,  decimals,  United  States  money,  denominate  numbers,  mensuration 
and  longitude  and  time. 

In  the  course  of  study  mental  and  written  arithmetic  were  combined.  The 
neglect  of  the  former  course  was  cited  and  its  value  as  a  mental  discipline  and 
as  a  mnaiis  of  cultivating  arithmetical  power  was  dwelt  upon. 
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Special  problems  were  given  for  solution,  and  rules  or  methods  of  operation 
were  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  such  problems,  thus  inculcating  first  the 
idea  of  the  subject,  then  its  oral  expression,  and  lastly  its  written  expression. 

In  the  written  work  principles  were  largely  dwelt  upon,  and  teachers  were 
urged  to  give  special  attention  to  them,  remembering  that  a  clear  knowledge 
of  them  makes  a  problem,  otherwise  difficult,  comparatively  easy. 

The  lessons  were  assigned  one  day  for  the  next,  and  classes  were  handled  as 
in  the  regular  session. 

Writing.— In  my  course  in  writing  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  teachers 
that  a  defect  in  the  perception  of  forms  and  combinations,  which  one  wishes 
to  reproduce,  will  show  a  corresponding  defect  in  execution  ;  thus,  special  at- 
tention was  given  the  "  Theory  of  Penmanship." 

However,  we  regarded  the  theory  of  little  value  without  constant  practice. 
Consequently  we  pursued  practical  work  under  the  following  heads : 

Materials  and  implements  ;  commencing  and  closing  an  exercise  ;  position  ; 
pen-holding ;  movements ;  form,  including  lines,  curves,  angles,  slants ;  mea- 
surements ;  combination  of  strokes ;  measure  construction ;  analysis  and 
probable  faults  of  letters  and  figures,  shading  and  spacing.  Spencerian  copy- 
books, Nos.  4  and  5,  were  used. 

The  members  of  the  classes  evinced  marked  interest  in  the  subjects  taught. 
For  their  faithfulness  and  zeal  for  knowledge,  as  a  whole,  I  justly  praise  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lucretia  L.  Campbell. 

Work  of  Miss  Poindexter. — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following 
brief  report  of  work  of  the  summer  session  : 

My  work  was  that  of  instructor  in  the  study  of  Harvey's  English  Grammar 
and  Shaw's  English  Literature.  Our  work  consisted  of  regular  recitations  from 
the  text-book,  and  discussion  and  explanation  of  disputed  points ;  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  application  of  principles  memorized.  Supplementary 
work  in  the  form  of  simple,  complex,  compound  sentences  to  diagram  was  in- 
troduced. 

The  first  division  began  with  page  7  and  reached  page  89. 

The  second  division  began  with  the  adverb  on  page  115  and  reached  page 
156.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  first  division. 
The  sentence  work  and  diagram  work  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  beneficial. 

The  third  division  began  with  simple  elements  and  reached  page  221.  The 
general  outline  of  work  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  divisions,  but  more 
advanced.  Grammar  was  recited  four  days  per  week,  and  on  Friday  English 
Literature  took  the  place.  In  grammar  we  dwelt  chiefly  upon  synthesis, 
analysis  and  parsing.  In  English  Literature  we  completed  five  chapters.  The 
progress  was  necessarily  slow  in  order  that  the  student-teachers  might  appre- 
ciate the  study. 

The  work  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish,  because  I  took  up  work  for 
which  I  had  not  planned,  yet  it  was  successful. 

Very  respectfully, 

Addie  W.  Poindexter. 
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Work  of  Miss  Brown. — I  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  in  the 
Model  School : 

Total  enrollment  for  the  session,  twenty-two;  average  attendance,  twelve ; 
average  age,  seven  years. 

It  was  our  desire  this  year  to  have  only  those  children  who  had  never  at- 
tended school,  but,  as  before,  we  found  it  difficult  to  have  the  little  ones  come 
such  a  distance  alone ;  hence  an  older  brother  or  sister  was  admitted  in  order 
to  get  the  attendance  of  the  younger  children.  But  in  no  case  did  their  ages 
exceed  ten  years,  nor  was  their  advance  extensive. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  seemed  specially  interested  in 
work,  and  desirous  of  gaining  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
beginners. 

The  Model  School  was  well  patronized  by  the  teachers,  who  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  let  nothing  pass  without  reaping  the  benefits. 

The  word  method  was  taught  and  discussed  by  the  teachers,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  left  acknowledging  its  superiority  over  the  old  ABC  system. 

Numbers  from  one  to  ten  were  taught  by  presenting  objects  with  which  the 
children  were  familiar,  thus  giving  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  things  by 
which  they  are  daily  surrounded.  Children  were  taught  to  write  these  figures 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  them  practically. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  hygiene,  figure  and  form,  the  senses  and  their 
organs,  the  three  primary  colors  and  the  formation  of  the  secondary  colors 
and  language  lessons. 

We  succeeded,  we  think,  in  our  practice  work  in  impressing  upon  the  minds 
of  the  teachers  that  our  method,  if  correctly  taught,  will  be  the  means  of  lay- 
ing the  true  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  liberal  and  useful  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  L.  Brown. 

Work  of  Miss  Johnson. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  work  done  by  me : 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  play  for  the  morning  exercises,  lectures,  rhetoricals 
and  to  keep  the  library.  The  morning  exercises  and  lectures  being  well  at- 
tended, the  singing,  on  the  whole,  was  very  good. 

I  trained  and  practiced  those  to  take  part  in  the  music  of  the  rhetorical  pro- 
gramme. At  first  this  was  a  little  difficult  to  do,  as  they  were  somewhat  out 
of  practice,  but  as  they  all  seemed  to  manifest  such  a  lively  interest  in  it,  and 
were  so  anxious  to  do  their  best,  the  training  of  them  was  a  very  pleasant 
task. 

;  I  found  the  teachers  always  ready  to  assist  in  anything  that  would  reflect 
credit  on  the  musical  department  of  the  institute. 

I  kept  the  library  from  4  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.  Throughout  the  entire  session 
this  room  has  been  well  attended.  Quite  a  number  of  books  and  newspapers 
were  taken  out  to  be  read  during  their  stay,  but  all  have  been  returned. 

From  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  these  books  and  many  use- 
ful newspapers,  I  feel  fully  assured  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  them  has 
benefited  thenvno  little. 

Respectfully  submitled, 

Hattie  C.  Johnson. 
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As  announced  in  our  circular,  several  meetings  of  teachers  of  Virginia  were 
held  during  our  session.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Virginia 
Teachers'  Association.  This  organization  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  July 
7th.  The  membership  was  stated  to  be  143,  with  a  number  of  additions  in  the 
last  meeting. 

Professor  D.  B.  Williams  was  elected  president,  F.  D.  Bowers  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden  treasurer. 

Addresses  which  were  listened  to  by  the  teachers  generally  were  delivered 
by  Mrs.  It.  D.  Bowser,  Professor  J.  Iff.  Colson,  Professor  D.  B.  Williams,  Mr. 
James  E.  Dodson,  Misses  Josie  B.  Mathews  and  M.  B.  Dodson. 

The  State  Teachers'  Temperance  Association  held  its  annual  meeting,  at 
which  stirring  appeals  were  made  to  the  teachers  in  attendance  to  become 
members  and  use  their  influence,  which  is  so  strong  among  the  people,  in  the 
suppression  of  intemperance.  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden  was  re-elected  president  and 
secretary. 

The  triennial  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  our  school  was  also  held  on  the  23d 
of  June.  Many  of  our  former  graduates  returned  after  several  years'  absence 
and  remained  to  the  summer  session.  The  meeting  of  these  various  organiza- 
tions were  held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  interfered  in  no  way  with 
the  sessions  of  the  normal.    They  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  oocasion. 

Graduates. — At  the  close  of  the  institute  diplomas  of  graduation  were  awarded 
J.  W.  Goidsberry,  P.  S.  Hancock,  G.  H.  Owens  and  Miss  Sallie  B.  Smith. 

Conclusion. — Our  graded  course  of  study  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a 
school  where  a  summer  normal  is  held  every  year,  and  the  same  persons  are 
instructors,  and  the  same  teachers  listeners,  but  it  is  now  found  necessary  to 
introduce  some  advance  studies  for  those  who  are  principals,  and  high  or  gram- 
mar school  teachers. 

This  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  our  course  or  enlarging  the  corps 
of  teachers.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  submit  the  details  of  this  new  feature, 
which  I  hope  may  meet  with  your  approval.  Our  instructors  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  for  five  weeks  the  high  tension  necessary  to  a  live  teachers'  in- 
stitute. Should  the  law  fixing  the  length  of  the  institute  be  amended  so  as  to 
continue  the  session  for  three  weeks  only,  I  am  sure  all  concerned  will  be  ben- 
efited.   The  teachers  would  also  remain  for  a  longer  proportion  of  time. 

At  the  time  the  summer  session  is  held  mental  energy  is  at  low  ebb,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  teachers  who  have  just  completed  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  regular  session's  work. 

I  hope  that  the  teachers  were  profited  by  their  stay  with  us.  Our  corps  of 
instructors  worked  harmoniously  and  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  work. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  C.  Walker,  A.  IT.  McNeal  and  Miss  M  B.  Dod- 
son for  keeping  in  most  excellent  style  our  roll  and  minutes. 

To  the  several  lecturers  and  the  honorable  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion we  are  grateful  for  services  rendered  and  courtesies  extended. 


J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

President. 
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SALEM— VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Virginia  Summer  School  of  Methods,  held  under  your  authority 
and  direction,  at  Salem,  Va.,  from  June  26th  to  July  22d. 

The  School  was  in  every  way  a  success ;  and  to  nothing  is  this  to  be  more  at- 
tributed than  to  the  local  surroundings  under  which  it  was  held.  Salem  is  a 
pleasant  town,  lying  in  one  of  the  loveliest  mountain  valleys  the  eye  ever  rested 
upon,  and  inhabited  by  a  refined  and  educated  people  whose  appreciation  of 
the  school  was  evidenced  by  the  efforts  they  put  forth  to  secure  it  as  well  as 
by  their  generous  hospitality  during  the  continuance  of  its  sessions.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  permanently-located  summer  institutes  are  among  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  future.  If  so,  there  is  no  place  in  Virginia  to  which  your  atten- 
tion can  be  better  called  than  to  Salem.  With  an  assembly  hall  somewhat 
larger  and  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  matter  of  appropriation  for  local  expenses  on 
the  part  of  the  Common  Council,  I  know  of  no  place  that  offers  more  attrac- 
tions for  a  summer  gathering  of  teachers. 

The  first  day  of  the  session  was  devoted,  as  usual,  to  the  reception  and  loca- 
tion of  teachers  and  to  other  preliminary  affairs.  At  night,  opening  exercises 
were  held  in  the  town  hall.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  the  Mayor 
of  Salem;  President  Julius  H.  Dreher,  of  Roanoke  College,  and  the  local 
manager,  Superintendent  R.  C  Stearnes.  To  these,  brief  responses  were  made 
by  the  conductor  of  the  school  and  several  members  of  the  faculty,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  of  some  length  from  yourself.  Professor  Southwick  read 
a  selection,  which  elicited  a  prolonged  encore  from  the  large  audience.  Other 
features  of  interest  were  embraced  in  the  programme,  all  of  which  was  inter- 
spersed with  music  by  the  Salem  band.  I  will  say  here  that  the  presence  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  adds  wonderful  strength  to  a  summer 
school.  Your  evident  pleasure  at  the  eclat  with  which  the  institute  opened, 
and  the  encouraging  remarks  made  during  the  week  or  more  you  spent  with 
us  gave  cheer  to  the  managers  and  instructors,  and  would  have  firmly  fixed  the 
status  of  the  school  in  the  estimation  of  the  teachers  and  citizens  had  anything 
been  needed  to  work  that  result. 

The  programme  for  the  first  two  weeks  is  given  on  next  page.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  week  Dr.  "White  and  Miss  Arnold  gave  place  to  Miss  Reed  in  arithme- 
tic and  Professor  Bird  in  geography.  During  the  last  five  days  Professor  Painter 
occupied  two  periods,  filled  up  to  that  time  by  Professors  Southwick  and  Apgar. 
With  these  changes  the  programme  given  represents  the  work  of  the  entire 
session  : 
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PROGRAMME— FIRST  AND  SECOND 


8:15—9 :00 

9 :00-9 :15 

9:15—9:55 

9 :55 — 10 :35 

10:35—11:15 

11 :15— 11 :45 

11:4-5—12:25 

Prof.Skeppe 

Opening 
Exercises. 

Miss  Arnold 

Dr.  White. 

Miss  Arnold 

Prof.Sheppe. 

Business 

Miss 

Reynolds. 

Prof.  Thorn. 

Prof.  Thorn. 

Miss 
Harrison. 

Miss 

Harrison. 

Society 

Prof. 

Southwick. 

Prof. 

Southwick. 

Y.       C.  A. 

Prof. 

Sheppe. 

Mrs.  Allen. 

Prof.Sheppe 
has  Arith- 
metic. 

Miss  Rey- 
nolds has 
Physiology. 

Miss  Arnold 
has  Prima- 
ry Methods. 

Prof.  Thorn 
has  Eng- 
lish Litera- 
ture. 

Dr.  White 
has  Peda- 
gogics and 
Psychology. 

Prof.  Sheppe 
has  Latin. 

Miss  Arnold 
has  Prima- 
ry Methods. 

Prof.  Thorn 
has  Studies 
in  Macbeth. 

Miss  Harri- 
s  o  n  has 
Gymnas- 
tics. 

Prof.South- 
w  i  c  k  h  a  s 
Elocution. 

Prof.  Sheppe 
has  Gram- 
mar. 

Miss  Harrison 
has  Gymnas- 
tics. 

Prof.  South- 
wick has  Elo- 

cution. 


M  rs.  Allen  has 
German. 
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WEEKS— COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 


12 :25— 1 :05 

1 :05— 1 :45 

3 :30— 4 :15 

4:15—5:00 

5 :00— 5 :45 

5:45—6:30 

Prof.  Apgar. 

Dr.  White. 

Prof.  Scott. 

Prof.  Scott. 

Prof.  Apgar. 

Prof.  Sheppe. 

Office. 

Prof.  Sheppe. 

Miss  Harrison. 

Miss  Harrison.  Miss  Reynolds 

Hall. 

MissCoulling. 

Prof. 

Southwick. 

Miss  Coulling. 

Miss  Coulling. 

Rooms. 

Prof.  Apgar 
has  Zoology. 

Prof.  Sheppe 
has  Arithme- 
tic. 

Dr.  White  has 
Pe  d  agogics 
and  Psycho- 
logy. 

Prof.  Scott  has 
Music. 

Miss  Coulling 
has  Drawing. 

Prof.  Scott  has 
Music. 

Miss  Harrison 
has  Gymnas- 
tics. 

Prof.  South- 
wick  has  Elo- 
cution. 

Prof.  Apgar 
has  Botany. 

Miss  Harrison 
has  Gymnas- 
tics. 

Miss  Coulling 
has  Drawing. 

Prof.  Sheppe 
has  Grammar. 

Miss  Reynolds 
has  Phy  si  o- 
logy. 

Miss  Coulling 
has  Drawing. 
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Class-room  work  began  at  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  The  faculty  engaged 
were  as  follows : 

School  of  Methods. 

History  of  Education — Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.  M.,  Roanoke  College. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogics— E.  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.D..  ex-Superintendent 
Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Methods  in  Arithmetic— Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Methods  in  Geography — Hugh  S.  Bird,  A.  B.,  Professor  Pedagogics,  William 
and  Mary  College. 

Language  and  Grammar — Miss  Sarah  L.Arnold,  Supervisor  Primary  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ling  System  of  Gymnastics — Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  Hemenway  School, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Elementary  Science — Professor  Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal, Trenton,  N.  J. 

Methods  in  Primary  Work — Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  Primary 
Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reading,  Grammar — Henry  L.  Southwick,A.  M.,  Emerson  School  of  Oratory. 

Reading,  Primary — Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  Schools,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

.  1  cademic  Departments. 

English  Literature — William  Taylor  Thorn,  A.  M.,  formerly  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Hollins  Institute. 

Elocution  and  Oratory — Henry  L.  Southwick,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Jessie  Eldridge 
Southwick,  Emerson  School  of  Oratory. 

French  and  German  (Natural  Method) — Mrs.  Henry  A.  Allen,  of  Stern's 
School  of  Modern  Languages,  New  York. 

Latin— Professor  J.  Luther  Sheppe,  Salem,  Va. 

Form  and  Drawing — Miss  M.  W.  Coulling,  Virginia  State  Normal  School. 
Vocal  Music — Professor  George  W.  Scott,  Roanoke  City. 
English — Professor  J.  Luther  Sheppe,  Salem,  Va. 
Arithmetic — Professor  J.  Luther  Sheppe,  Salem,  Va. 

United  States  History — Professor  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  A.  B.,  Principal  High 
School,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Physiology — Miss  Virginia  Reynolds,  Virginia  State  Normal  School. 

An  outline  of  the  lectures  in  every  department  would  extend  this  report 
beyond  its  proper  length.  The  following  partial  outline,  as  contained  in  the 
announcement  circular  and  strictly  carried  out,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
field  covered  in  the  department  of  methods  in  some  of  the  academic  branches : 

Psychology  and  Pedagogics— Twenty  Lessons. — E.  E.  White. 

Psychology :  1,  presentative  powers ;  2,  representative  powers ;  3,  thought 
powers ;  4,  the  sensibility. 

Principles  of  Teaching:  l,ends  (intellectual);  2,guiding  principles;  3,  teach- 
ing processes ;  4,  written  test — its  purpose  and  place ;  5,  oral  teaching  and 
book  study. 

Moral  Training:  1 ,  principles ;  2,  will  training — incentives;  3,  instruction — 
lessons,  materials,  etc. ;  4,  punishment — ends  and  nature. 

Language  Training :  1,  principles;  2,  graded  course  of  exercises;  3,  method 
of  instruction. 
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English  Literature — Twenty  Lessons. — William  Taylor  Thom. 

Introductory  :  Study  of  Native  Literary— Beowulf. 
Chaucer :  His  Works  and  His  Times. 

Literary  and  religious  movements  of  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; the  new  learning  and  the  English  Bible. 

Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith. 

Romantic  Poets  :  Burns,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Poe,  Words- 
worth, Longfellow. 

Novelists:  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Mrs.  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson. 

Course  of  Shakespeare's  Study — Twenty  Lessons,  Four  Weeks. — William 

Taylor  Thom. 

The  play  of  Macbeth,  with  references  to  other  plays  and  discussions  of  their 
character. 
Life  and  Times  of  Shakespeare. 

Geography — Twenty  Lessons. — Hugh  S.  Bird. 

1.  sand  maps;  2,  map-drawing ;  3,  outline  maps,  pictures,  home-made  appa- 
ratus and  other  aids ;  4,  gradation  of  a  course  in  geography,  kindergarten  to 
high  school;  5,  relation  of  geography  to  history;  6,  study  of  current  topics;  7, 
teaching  of  definitions;  8,  telling  of  facts  ;  9,  typical  study  of  a  continent;  10, 
local  geography — the  key  to  the  text-book. 

Arithmetic — Twenty  Lessons. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Reed. 

Arithmetic  :  1,  ends  sought ;  conditions  of  securing  these  ends  ;  the  essential 
topics ;  necessary  preparation  of  teachers ;  aids  and  appliances ;  outline  of 
work. 

2.  Grube  Method:  Study  of  numbers  to  10;  to  20. 

3.  Numbers  above  20 ;  the  tables ;  notation  and  numeration ;  four  funda- 
mental operations. 

4.  Expression  by  pupils,  oral  and  written  ;  early  work  in  common  fractions ; 
in  decimals. 

5.  Common  fractions ;  6,  decimal  fractions ;  7,  compound  numbers ;  8,  per- 
centage, applications  ;  9,  interest,  proportion  ;  10,  mensuration,  review. 

Botany — Fifteen  Lessons. — Austin  C.  Apgar. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  will  be  objective  throughout,  including 
practice  as  well  as  methods  of  instruction.  The  course  of  lessons  will  include 
these  five  general  subjects : 

1,  Growth  of  plants  from  seeds ;  2,  study  of  the  trees  of  the  region  ;  3,  study 
of  flowers  and  their  parts  and  the  classification  of  flowering  plants ;  study  of 
ferns ;  5,  preparation  of  school  collections  of  plants. 

While  these  lessons  will  give  work  of  interest  and  novelty  to  those  who  have 
already  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  plants,  they  will  none  the  less  give 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  a  chance  to  obtain  both  valuable 
matter  and  method,  provided  that  they  are  willing  to  work. 
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All  those  who  have  already  studied  botany  will  find  Gray's  "  Manual  of 
Botany  "  (new  edition)  and  Apgar's  "  Plant  Analysis  "  useful  books  of  reference 
at  the  summer  school. 

Beginners  should  have  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow"  and  Apgar's  "Plant 
Analysis."  Chapman's  "  Southern  Flora  "  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  Gray's 
"Manual"  if  desired.  All  the  above  are  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company. 

Magnifying  glasses  are  needed  by  all,  but  can  be  obtained  at  the  school. 

Zoology — Fifteen  Lessons.— Austin  C.  Apgar. 

In  this  instruction,  given  in  this  department,  objects  will  be  used  as  exten- 
sively as  possible.  Charts  and  blackboard  illustrations  will  supplement  the 
work.   The  general  subjects  for  investigation  will  be : 

1.  Insects — their  development,  organs,  classification,  use  and  the  preparations 
of  dissections  ;  2,  birds — their  parts,  peculiarities,  habits  and  classification  ;  3, 
preparation  of  school  collections  of  preserved  specimens ;  4,  keeping  and  study 
of  living  animals  in  the  schools;  5,  preparation  of  chart  illustrations  for  school 
use.  The  study  of  other  groups  of  animals  will  also  be  included,  as  mammals, 
fishes,  mollusks,  etc. 

Primary  Work — Twenty  Lessons. — Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Principles  of  Language  Teaching :  Work  with  classes  of  children,  illustrating 
method  of  teaching :  1,  picture  lessons ;  2,  memory  gems ;  3,  word  forms ;  4, 
description  of  objects ;  5,  reproduction  stories. 

Related  Lessons:  Reading,  number  and  general  lessons  as  language  lessons. 

Outline  of  Elementary  Language  Work:  Problems  of  "Busy-work" — sug- 
gestive lessons ;  primary  programmes,  outlines  of  work,  etc. ;  plant  lessons ; 
animal  lessons;  lessons  on  the  human  body;  place  lessons;  class  exercise  in 
number.  These  talks  will  be  supplemented  and  illustrated  as  far  as  possible 
by  exercises  with  classes  of  children,  suggesting  methods  adapted  to  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  outlined  above,  Miss  Arnold  will  occasionally 
meet  her  class  to  answer  questions  and  discuss  with  them  in  an  informal  man- 
ner any  points  of  special  interest. 

Reading  and  Elocution — Fifteen  Lessons. — H.  C.  Southwick. 

The  Virginia  summer  school  will  give  an  opportunity  to  professors,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  public  schools  to  become  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  voice  culture,  gesture  and  analysis  as  taught  in  the  Emerson  College  of 
Oratory.  It  will  also  afford  teachers  of  elocution  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  while  ministers  and  all  professional 
students  may  gain  much  in  knowledge  of  the  powerful  and  effective  use  of  the 
voice.  The  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  practical  drill  work  in  physical 
and  vocal  culture  and  the  principles  of  expression. 

During  the  course  Professor  Southwick  will  lecture  upon  the  following 
subjects :  Relation  of  the  voice  to  the  nervous  system ;  our  original  system  of 
voice  culture ;  effect  of  the  emotions  upon  the  nervous  system ;  automatic 
action  of  the  nerve  centres  in  gesture;  evolution  in  art;  dramatic  element — 
what  it  is,  its  education  necessary  to  a  rounded  character ;  Bible  and  hymn 
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reading.  In  this  series  of  lectures  will  be  presented  President  Emerson's  origi- 
nal system  of  vocal  culture.  It  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  physiology,  embraces 
the  discoveries  of  Tyndall  and  other  modern  scientists.  Especial  attention 
will  be  paid,  in  the  drill  work  of  the  school,  to  the  removal  of  impurities  of 
tone,  the  correction  of  individual  errors  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  relief 
of  those  suffering  from  "  clergyman's  sore  throat." 

There  will  be  a  daily  gesture  drill,  with  the  analysis  of  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  causes  for  the  results  obtained.  This  drill  is  a  complete  system 
of  physical  culture  that  rapidly  but  surely  increases  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  student. 

Physical  Culture. — Miss  Corinne  Harrison. 

Two  hours  instruction  daily  will  be  given  to  teachers,  the  time  being  equally 
divided  between  two  classes.  Instruction  will  consist  not  only  of  exercises  to 
be  taken  by  the  teachers  themselves,  but  each  exercise  will  be  so  explained 
that  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  understand  broadly  its  meaning;  why  it  should 
or  should  not  be  given,  and  why  it  occupies  the  place  it  does  in  the  "  Day's 
Order." 

This  "  Day's  Order  "  is  the  table  of  exercises  arranged  for  the  day,  according 
to  scientific  principles,  the  chief  characteristic  being  its  slow  and  safe  progres- 
sion from  easy  to  more  difficult  exercises. 

Practical  demonstration  will  be  given  of  how  the  work  may  be  done  in  the 
school-room,  using  certain  furniture,  found  in  every  school-room,  in  the  place 
of  apparatus  used  in  all  gymnasiums,  properly  equipped  for  Swedish  work. 

In  short,  those  teachers  who  take  this  course,  given  by  Miss  Harrison,  will  be 
able  to  put  the  principles  of  the  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  into  practice  in 
their  schools,  and  she  assures  us  the  results,  after  a  year's  work,  will  prove  the 
excellency  of  the  system. 

Outline  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing. — Miss  W.  W.  Coulling. 
First  Week — Form  Study. 

f  As  to  Wholes. 
Sphere.  "  Surfaces. 

Cube.  <  "  Faces. 
Cylinder.  I     "  Edges. 

I    "  Corners. 

Suggestions  given  for  clay  modeling. 

Second  Week — Construction  Drawing. 

1.  1,  kinds  of  lines;  2,  character  of  lines;  3,  position;  4,  pencil-holding;  5, 
movement. 

II.  Facts  of  form  shown  by  working  drawings  of  oblong  plane,  square  prism, 
cylinder,  cone,  square  pyramid  and  other  geometrical  solids  and  natural  objects. 

Third  Week — Representation  of  Model  and  Object  Drawing. 

1  Study  of  the  appearance  of  objects  bounded  by  curved  lines. 

2.  Study  of  the  appearance  of  objects  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
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Fourth  Week — Decoration  Drawing. 

1.  Combinations  of  straight  lines  and  combinations  of  curved  lines  in  de- 
signs around  a  centre,  in  borders,  over  surfaces. 
Drawings  from  dictation,  copy  memory  and  inventive  drawings. 

The  evening  entertainments  were  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  fea- 
tures of  the  institute.  Here,  as  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  only  the  best  talent 
was  sought.  Hon.  George  R.  Windling  held  his  audience  spell-bound  by  his 
lectures  on  "  The  Man  of  Galilee  "  and  "  Stonewall  Jackson"  ;  and  Hon.  Robert 
Nourse  delighted  them  no  less  by  his  lectures,  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and 
"  John  and  Jonathan."  Dr.  White  lectured  on  "  Character  "  ;  Professor  Apgar 
on  "Animal  Life  of  the  Sea"  and  "  Our  Friends  and  Enemies  Among  the  In- 
sects"; Professor  Thorn  on  "  Colonial  History"  ;  Professor  Southwick  gave  two 
readings,  and  the  last  evening  was  occupied  by  an  amateur  musical  and  lite- 
rary entertainment,  under  the  management  of  Professor  Scott.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  above  series  of  entertainment  would  attract  large  audiences  in 
our  most  cultured  cities,  and  would  cost  double  the  tuition  fee  charged  at  this 
school.  The  citizens  of  Salem  appreciated  the  treat  no  less  than  the  teachers, 
and  the  town  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  nearly  every  night. 

Despite  the  hard  times  and  the  counter  attraction  of  the  World's  Fair,  this 
second  session  of  the  School  of  Methods  surpassed  the  first  in  point  of  numbers- 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  would  have  been  a  creditable  attendance,  and  about 
this  number  was  expected,  but  the  enrollment  finally  reached  exactly  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  No  other  school  of  national  reputation  held  its  own 
this  summer.  Chautauqua  suspended  altogether  its  pedagogical  department, 
while  Glen's  Falls  and  Martha's  Vineyard  showed  a  falling  off  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  their  usual  attendance.  The  fact  that  the  Virginia  school  actually  increased 
its  attendance  shows  that  it  has  secured  a  hold  on  the  confidence  of  teachers 
and  school  officers,  which  presages  an  increasing  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  School  of  Methods  has  given  birth  to  every  voluntary  State  organization 
now  at  work  for  the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests.  The  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Women  were  both  organized  under  its  auspices,  and  here  hold  their 
annual  meetings.  Below  are  the  minutes  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Sheppe : 

The  first  session,  held  Thursday  night,  July  13th,  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  after  which  the  president,  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  made  an  address 
in  a  quiet  and  impressive  manner.  He  paid  a  neat  compliment  to  the  officers 
of  the  School  of  Methods,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  instructors  and 
their  work.  He  said  that  the  faculty  contained  some  of  the  best  educators  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  teachers  present  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  State  under  similar  circumstances.  "  We've  had  an  idea  in 
this  State,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  any  one  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  could 
teach  school,  but  I  am  thankful  that  we  are  now  getting  away  from  that,  real- 
izing that  teaching  is  one  of  the  grandest  professions  there  is."  Referring  to 
the  great  good  accomplished  by  the  association  of  so  many  educators  at  the 
summer  school,  Mr.  Massey  said:  "Many  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  come 
here  on  account  of  receiving  such  small  salaries,  but  this  is  really  the  best  way 
to  obtain  better  salaries.    Whenever  the  people  throughout  the  State  realize 
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that  the  teachers  are  improving,  they  will  then  be  willing  to  increase  their 
pay."  He  spoke  of  the  future  of  the  summer  school,  and  said  that  the  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  had  informed  him  recently  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
there  would  be  any  further  appropriation  from  that  fund  unless  the  State  ap- 
propriated a  like  sum.  Mr.  Massey  thought  that  the  Legislature  should  make 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  annually  for  schools  of  method  throughout  the 
State,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  and  urged  the  teachers  to  work  with  their  repre- 
sentatives this  fall  to  further  this  matter.  In  speaking  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Massey  paid  the  Virginia  School  Journal  a  merited  compli- 
ment, and  also  urged  every  teacher  to  become  a  subscriber. 

The  speaker  asked  the  question  :  "Why  are  we  here  to-night  ?  The  various 
crafts  and  avocations  have  their  associations  and  guilds.  Lawyers,  physicians, 
and  the  trades  have  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  but  our  educators  have  been  behind.  We  have  thought 
anybody  could  teach — as  to  a  profession,  it  was  never  dreamed  of.  Now  we 
are  coming  to  realize  that  we  have  a  profession.  We  come  together  to  pro- 
mote the  educational  interests  of  Virginia  and  to  promote  our  own  welfare. 
The  teacher  must  feel  that  there  is  something  higher  in  the  calling  than  secur- 
ing a  license  to  teach.  Each  should  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  something  for  the 
cause.  It  is  the  teacher's  life  work,  and  he  should  be  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance." 

The  first  appointed  speaker  on  the  programme  was  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Stearnes.  of  Roanoke  county,   Subject:  "  Grading  Country  Schools." 

Mr.  Stearnes  treated  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  had  convictions 
on  the  subject. 

Next  came  Mr.  N.  C.  Starke,  principal  of  the  Ashland  High  School,  Hanover 
county.  He  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  treating  it  in  a  general 
way.  By  permission  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  main  subject. 

Mr.  Starke  was  followed  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Painter,  principal  of  Vinton  Graded 
Schools,  Roanoke  county,  who  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes  in  well-pointed 
remarks.   Then  Miss  Eleanor  Stratton  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  subject. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Nomination  of  Officers — E.  C.  Glass,  R.  C.  Stearnes,  Col.  Cary  Breckinridge, 
Thomas  E.  Barksdale  and  W.  A.  Jenkins. 

On  Revision  of  Constitution— J '.  L.  Sheppe,  N.  C.  Starke,  E.  C.  Glass,  W.  A.  Jen- 
kins and  S.  L.  Hoover. 

After  some  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Virginia  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  summer  normal  schools  in  educating  the 
teachers  of  the  State  professionally. 

2.  That  the  teachers  of  Virginia,  in  convention  assembled,  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  Virginia  shown  by  the  agent 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  that  friend  of  education  everywhere,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

3.  That  we  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  per  annum 
to  continue  the  work  necessary  to  the  proper  advancement  of  our  educational 
system— the  work  now  done  by  the  summer  normals. 

4.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  individually  to  urge  our  representatives  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  secure  its  passage. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  11  o'clock  to  meet  Friday  night  at  8  o'clock. 
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Friday  Night. — Superintendent  Massey  called  the  Association  to  order,  and 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hutchinson  offered  prayer. 

Professor  Bird  opened  the  programme  with  a  short  address  upon  the  "  Scho- 
lastic and  Professional  Training  of  Teachers."  Professor  Bird  advocates  open- 
ing all  the  colleges  and  the  University  of  Virginia  to  both  sexes  alike.  He 
showed  that  of  the  8,000  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia, 
2,000  every  year  were  new  in  the  profession,  and  that  the  State  normal  schools 
turn  out  only  about  fifty  each  year. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Massey  and  the  entire  Association  are  united. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report,  which  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted : 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year — For  President,  Hon.  John  E.  Massey ;  Vice- 
President,  Professor  H.  S.  Bird;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  H.  Sheppe;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  J.  A.  McGilvray ;  Executive  Committee — W.  A.  Jenkins, 
Leroy  S.  Edwards,  N.  P.  Painter,  J.  J.  Lincoln,  W.  D.  Smith  and  Miss  Emma 
Bohannon. 

Looking  forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  convention  assembled, 
have  learned  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  meet  in  Richmond  February  next:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  our 
great  gratification  that  he  should  have  secured  this  meeting  of  the  superin- 
tendents in  Richmond,  and  we  extend  to  them,  the  most  exalted  educational 
body  of  the  country,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

R.  H.  Sheppe,  briefly  discussed,  offered  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  State 
Association.  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  spoke  of  the  union 
of  Reading  Circles  with  the  State  Teachers' Association.  His  ideas  are  given 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  following  committees  on  discussion  were  ap- 
pointed :  On  Grading  County  Schools,  Superintendent  R.  C.  Stearnes,  Miss 
Agnes  Childress,  Miss  Bettie  Johns,  Miss  Kate  J.  Mander,  Mr.  J.  W.  AVoods  ;  on 
Pedagogical  Training,  Miss  Corinne  Harrison,  Miss  Nora  Phillips,  Miss  Bertie 
Warburton,  Mr.  Z.  P.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Quimby,  of  Suffolk ;  on  Reading  Circles 
in  Connection  with  State  Teachers'  Association,  Professor  F.  V.N. Painter, Miss 
Annie  Bear,  Miss  Mattie  Hogg,  Mrs.  Stegar,  Mr.  J.  E.  Yoder. 

These  committees  are  expected  to  write  papers  upon  the  subjects  assigned 
them  and  secure  their  publication  in  educational  journals  and  newspapers  of 
the  State. 

Saturday.— The  President,  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  called  the  Association  to 
order  and  offered  prayer.  The  Committee  on  Constitution  reported,  and  after 
several  hours'  discussion  the  constitution,  as  given  below,  was  adopted.  The 
article  that  produced  most  discussion  was  the  one  in  reference  to  representa- 
tion : 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

A  rtiele  I.  Name. — This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Virginia. 

Article  J  J.  Membership. — Section  1.  Every  city  and  county  in  the  State  is  re- 
quested to  organize  a  sub-association,  and  annually,  in  January,  to  elect  its 
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quota  of  delegates,  and  to  report  them  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion on  or  before  February  1st ;  the  delegates,  also,  so  elected  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  members  of  this  Association  upon  presentation  of  credentials  signed 
by  the  secretary  and  president  of  the  local  association. 

Section  2.  Every  county  or  city  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  for  each 
twenty-five  members  or  fraction  thereof  belonging  to  the  local  organization. 

Article  III.  Officers. — The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president  (who  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee), a  recording  and  a  corresponding  secretary  (the  recording  secretary 
shall  also  be  treasurer) — all  to  be  elected  annually. 

Article  IV.  Duties  of  Officers. — The  duties  of  officers  shall  be  such  as  apper- 
tain to  such  positions  in  similar  organizations. 

Article  V.  Fees. — An  annual  fee  may  be  levied  by  the  Executive  Committee 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  organization,  as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

Article  VI.  Meetings—  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  such  time  and  place  as  maybe  determined  by  the  Association  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  VII.  Committees. — Section  1.  The  Association  shall  elect  annually  six 
members,  who,  together  with  the  vice-president  and  secretaries,  shall  consti- 
tute the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  2.  All  other  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Section  3.  The  president  shall  appoint  annually  committees  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Primary  Education,  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  the  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education,  Department  of  City  Schools,  Department  of 
County  Schools,  and  Legislation. 

Article  VIII.  Duties  of  Executive  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  prescribe  such  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Association,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  is  not  herein 
provided  for. 

On  motion,  it  was  determined  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  with  the 
Summer  School  of  Methods,  the  time  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

For  lack  of  time,  part  of  the  programme  was  omitted.  The  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women," 
organized  at  Bedford  City,  held  its  second  session  this  summer  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  Roanoke  College.  Miss  Celestia  Parrish  was  elected  president;  Miss 
Corinne  Harrison,  vice-president;  Miss  A.  Dean  Johns,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
A  review  of  the  work  for  the  past  year  was  taken  up,  and  showed  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  members.  A  discussion  of  a  plan  of 
work  for  the  ensuing  year  led  to  the  decision  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  education  of  public  sentiment  through  the 
press.  It  was  also  determined  to  organize  local  circles  in  different  sections  of 
the  State,  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  interest  in  the  movement  preparatory 
to  the  regular  annual  meetings.  Many  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
members,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  session,  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Professor  W.  A.  Jen- 
kins and  Superintendent  R.  C  Stearnes,  the  following  petition  was  circulated 
and  signed  by  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  teachers: 
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"Whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, held  in  Salem,  July,  1893,  at  the  School  of  Methods,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  give  some  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  school  concerning  the 
opportunity  for  university  work  for  women  :  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  School  of  Methods,  join  in 
a  petition  to  the  board  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  that  that  institution  shall 
open  its  doors  with  equal  advantages  offered  to  women  and  men." 

All  honor  should  be  paid  the  noble  women  who  are  thus  trying  to  hasten  the 
day  that  is  surely  coming  when  it  will  be  thought  barbarous  to  place  bandages 
on  the  minds  of  their  sex.  Professor  Apgar  has  given  no  small  impetus  to  the 
study  of  natural  science  among  our  Virginia  teachers.  His  lectures  at  Bedford 
and  Salem  were  largely  attended,  and  whenever  he  spoke  in  the  public  hall  he 
had  crowded  houses.  The  teachers  have  caught  something  of  his  inspiration, 
and  in  order  to  promote  a  study  of  the  sciences,  formed  this  summer  the 
"  Agassiz  Association,"  with  the  following  constitution  : 

Article  1.  Name. — The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  "Agassiz  Association 
of  Virginia." 

Article  2.  Object. — Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  the  elementary  schools. 

Article  3.  Members.— -Any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  natural  sciences,  and. 
who  is  willing  to  undertake  some  work  in  this  line,  may  become  a  member  by 
sending  his  name  to  the  secretary. 

Article  4.  Officers. — The  officers  shall  be  president,  vice-president,  recording 
secretary  (who  shall  be  treasurer),  corresponding  secretary,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  six,  the  vice-president  being  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Article  5.  Duties. — The  duties  of  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  such  as  generally  appertain  to  like  officers  and  committees  in  like  societies. 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected  officers  and  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  during  ensuing  year : 

President,  Professor  Austin  C.  Apgar ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Corinne  Harrison  ; 
Eecording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dudley  Redwood  Cowles ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Lucy  Lee  Davis  ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  E.  Yoder,  J.  W.  Mil- 
ler, E.  C.  Glass,  Miss  A.  D.  Johns,  Miss  Virginia  Reynolds,  Miss  Annie  Bear. 

It  was  also  resolved : 

1.  That  local  circles  for  work  be  formed  by  any  persons  interested,  wherever 
a  number  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 

2.  That  Apgar's  Trees  of  North  America  be  used  as  the  basis  of  study  for  this 
year. 

3.  That  samples  of  wood,  mounted  specimens,  drawings,  and  descriptions,  be 
presented  and  placed  in  exposition  next  summer  at  the  School  of  Methods. 

If  the  purposes  of  this  association  are  carried  out  great  good  will  result  to 
our  schools.  The  present  methods  of  teaching  will  be  revolutionized.  Science 
teaching  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  gradually  working  itself  down  from  the 
colleges  and  high  schools  into  those  of  lower  grades.  The  best  schools  of  to- 
day make  it  the  central  study,  using  it  as  a  basis  for  much  of  the  work  in 
reading,  numbers,  drawing  and  language.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not 
primarily  to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  to  train  him 
to  observe  and  compare,  and  then  express  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
comparisons  accurately  and  correctly.  Memopiter  teaching  is  out  of  date.  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  some  local  circles  are  already  at  work,  and  expect  to 
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make  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  next  session  of  the  institute.  "  The  Ling  Gymnastic 
Association  "  was  also  formed,  with  officers  and  constitution,  and  an  enrollment 
of  sixty  members. 

The  examination  for  life  diplomas  and  professional  certificates  was  held  in 
the  public  school  building  July  24th,  25th  and  26th.  Thirty-six  teachers  under- 
took the  examination. 

No  examination  for  county  certificates  was  authorized  by  you.  This  created 
some  dissatisfaction,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  former 
practice  of  holding  such  examinations  should  be  revived.  There  are  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  The  work  of  the  institute  is  better  done  without  them — much 
better.  An  inspection  of  the  reports  will  reveal  the  fact  that  no  normal  insti- 
tute has  been  held  in  Virginia  that  did  not  meet  the  expectation  of  its  mana- 
gers. I  have  certainly  never  conducted  one  that  I  was  disposed  to  pronounce 
a  failure.  The  following  commendations,  given  without  solicitation  by  disin- 
terested parties,  is  a  fair  representative,  I  believe,  of  the  general  impression 
produced  by  the  School  of  Methods  upon  those  who  have  been  observers  of  its 
work  and  participators  in  its  advantages: 

"The  Summer  School  of  Methods  which  lias  just  closed  a  four  weeks'  session 
is  the  general  topic  of  conversation  and,  we  may  say,  of  admiration." — Norfolk 
Landmark. 

"  Never  before  have  Virginia  teachers  been  permitted  to  enjoy  such  an  intel- 
lectual feast." — Salem  Times. 
"  The  best  summer  school  I  ever  saw." — Miss  Reynolds. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  ever  attended  I  had  the 

pleasure  to  appear  twice  before  the  institute,  and  I  never  spoke  to  an  audience 
that  gave  me  more  pleasure.  What  I  said  then  I  wish  to  say  now  more  pub- 
licly, that  I  believe  this  institute  marks  a  new  era  in  Virginia  and  that  Virginia 
ought  to  support  it." — Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion  that  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  session  of 
1893  your  thanks  are  especially  due  to  President  Julius  H.  Dreher,  through 
whose  efforts  we  secured  the  use  of  the  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings  of 
Roanoke  College;  to  Editors  George  Durit  and  Frank  Lovelock,  of  the  Salem 
Times,  whose  full  and  lively  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school  gave  added 
interest  to  them ;  and,  above  all,  to  Superintendent  R.  C.  Stearnes,  whose  man- 
agement of  all  local  matters  was  without  a  flaw. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  0.  GLASS,  Conductor. 


FRONT  ROYAL. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sik, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Front 
Royal  Peabody  Normal  Institute: 

Time  and  Place.— The  institute  began,  according  to  appointment,  Wednes- 
day, July  12th,  and  continued  four  weeks,  closing  Tuesday  evening,  August  8th. 

It  was  held  in  Front  Royal,  Warren  county,  Va. — a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
town  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  the  intersection  of  the  Washington,  Ma- 
nassas and  Strasburg  railroad,  with  the  Shenandoah  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western— seventy-eight  miles  from  Alexandria  and  eighty-one  from  Basic  City. 
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Fine  mountain  scenery,  heathful  breezes,  pure  water,  a  cultured  and  hospitable 
community,  in  full  sympathy  with  our  work,  marked  the  place  as  well  suited 
for  the  institute,  though  not  altogether  favorable,  by  its  position,  for  the  largest 
attendance. 

The  building  which  had  been  secured  for  us  by  Superintendent  Roy  and  the 
local  management,  was  the  Randolph-Macon  Academy— a  splendid  structure, 
costing  some  $80,000,  most  admirably  arranged,  fresh,  new  and  attractive,  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

The  boarding  facilities  offered  in  the  Academy  building,  under  the  most  cour- 
teous management  of  Messrs.  King  and  Poulton,  were  ample  and  excellent,  and 
many  of  the  teachers  accepted  them,  but  the  majority  found  pleasant  accom- 
modations in  the  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  homes  of  the  town. 

For  assembly  and  teaching  purposes,  the  large,  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
rooms  and  halls  of  the  Academy,  with  their  equipment  of  desks,  blackboards, 
bells,  &c,  were  admirably  adapted.  I  think  I  have  seen  no  better  arrangements 
in  this  respect ;  and  to  this  fact  was  largely  due  the  smoothness,  quietness,  and 
promptness  of  movement  which  characterized  this  institute  beyond  most  of 
those  with  which  I  have  been  connected. 

Enrollment  .—The  enrollment  fell  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  local  man- 
agers. It  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  the  superintendent's  examination  was 
this  year  disconnected  from  the  institute  may  have  had  its  effect  in  lessening 
the  number  attending.  The  number  reached  was  230.  The  record  book  fur- 
nished by  your  department  is  herewith  returned  as  filled  up  by  us.  It  was 
kept  at  first  by  the  local  managers  and  afterwards  by  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty,  Miss  Pace.  Some  irregularities  will  be  observed,  partly  owing  to  the 
double  management,  partly  to  the  admission  (as  has  been  usual)  of  those  who 
were  only  prospectively  teachers,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  all  to 
report  the  time  of  leaving. 

The  summaries  are  as  follows  : 

Number  enrolled,  230 — men,  66;  ladies,  164 — holders  of  professional  certifi- 
cates, 17;  of  first  grade  do.,  77;  of  second  grade,  35;  of  third  grade,  17 ;  of 
none,  45;  not  recorded,  39.  They  were  from  the  following  counties  and  cities : 
Warren  county,  94;  Shenandoah,  30 ;  Loudoun,  11;  Rappahannock  and  Prince 
William,  each  8;  Fairfax,  Fauquier  and  Frederick,  each  7;  Augusta,  6;  Albe- 
marle^ ;  Page,  Clarke,  Greene,  Rockingham  and  Mecklenburg,  each  4;  Madi- 
son, Culpeper  and  Richmond  city,  3  each;  Alexandria,  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Staunton,  2  each;  Hanover,  Orange,  Sussex,  Goochland,  Norfolk,  Fredericks- 
burg, 1  each;  besides  3  each  from  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

The  average  roll  cannot  be  given  with  exactness,  but  may  be  estimated  at 
about  175. 

Attendance. — It  is  always  difficult,  perhaps  impracticable,  to  report  accurately 
the  attendance  at  an  institute.  Teachers  come  late  and  go  early,  and  even 
while  they  remain  will  attend  some  classes  and  omit  others ;  nor  can  their 
right  to  do  this  be  called  in  question.  Perpetual  roll-calling  might  reveal,  but 
could  not  remedy,  the  trouble,  and  it  would  involve  a  fearful  waste  of  time. 
The  roll  was  called  usually  once  a  day,  and  classes  were  counted  besides.  We 
estimate  the  average  number  present  sometime  during  the  day  at  120;  the 
average  attending  all  the  classes  would  be  rather  less.  Leaving  out  of  view 
some  irregulars,  generally  not  teachers,  and  mainly  from  the  town  of  Front 
Royal,  the  attendance  was  very  good. 
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One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  a  large  and  regular  attendance 
was  the  "  Certificates  of  Attendance,"  which  I  have  used  for  some  years,  and 
which  your  Department  printed  and  forwarded  to  us.  On  these  each  teacher 
certifies  how  many  days  and  parts  of  days  he  has  attended  (nine  half  hours  of 
actual  class-room  work  being  counted  as  a  day),  and  he  is  instructed  to  keep  the 
account  with  extreme  care.  If  correct  according  to  our  records,  it  is  endorsed 
by  us  and  returned  to  him.  No  certificate  is  given  for  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  eight  full  days.  We  find  that  103  were  given,  and  we  know  of  many  cases  in 
which  the  desire  to  get  these  certificates  and  to  certify  to  as  many  days  as  pos- 
sible led  to  a  longer  stay  and  a  more  regular  attendance. 

Instructors  and  Subjects. 
The  faculty  of  instruction  and  the  subjects  taught  were  as  follows : 

Charles  H.  Winston,  Richmond  College,  Virginia,  Conductor — Elementary 
Science  and  Didactics. 

George  R.  Pace,  Bellevue  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  Assistant  Conductor — Ge- 
ography and  School  Management. 

T.  J.  Stubbs,  William  and  Mary  College  and  Normal  School — Arithmetic, 
Algebra  and  History  of  Education. 

D.  C.  O'Flaherty,  Front  Royal,  Va. — History  and  Physical  Geography. 

Miss  Bettie  Faris,  Richmond  (Va.)  High  School — Physiology  and  Primary 
Methods. 

Miss  Annie  Winston,  Richmond,  Va. — Drawing  and  English  Literature. 
Miss  Lillian  Pace,  Richmond  Female  Institute — Grammar  and  Reading. 
Miss  Lizzie  McCue,  Staunton  (Va.)  Public  Schools— Language  Lessons  and 
Map  Drawing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  instructor  was  assigned  two  subjects — a  leading  and 
a  subordinate  one.  On  the  leading  subject  he  was  expected  to  give,  say, 
twenty  lessons — one  to  the  whole  school,  in  sections,  regularly  every  day ;  on 
the  subordinate  subject  he  was  to  give  five  to  ten  lessons,  either  at  night  or  in 
the  afternoon,  or  sometimes  by  alternating  with  the  leading  subject.  This 
plan,  in  practice,  worked  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  Work  in  Detail. 

The  Work  of  the  Conductor. — (a)  As  conductor  of  the  institute  I  sought, 
first, so  to  organize  it  that  it  would  move  on  with  entire  ease  and  effectiveness; 
then,  to  be  vigilant  in  watching  the  motion  of  every  part,  and  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  rather  than  antagonize  disorder  of  any  sort.  In  respect  to  the  prime 
qualities  of  a  good  school — quietness,  order  and  punctuality— I  endeavored  to 
show  them  in  actual  operation,  and  thus  teach  by  example.  I  tried  also  to 
utilize  every  opportunity  both  to  broaden  the  culture  of  the  teachers  by  gen- 
eral exercises  in  literature,  history,  civilization,  etc.,  and  to  lead  them  to  use 
similar  means  for  extending  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  their  pupils.  I 
made  free  use  of  the  question-box. 

(b)  As  instructor  in  didactics,  I  gave  several  more  or  less  formal  lectures  or 
lessons  on  the  general  subject,  and  I  dealt  more  informally  with  some  practical 
points  as  they  were  incidentally  presented.  The  same  subject  was  treated  in 
part  by  other  instructors. 

(c)  As  instructor  in  elementary  science,  the  practical  wants  of  the  common 
school  teacher  were  distinctly  held  in  view  throughout.    The  main  object  was 
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to  impress  such  teachers  with  the  importance  of  cultivating  in  their  pupils  the 
habit  and  the  faculty  of  observation  ;  and  to  indicate  to  them  some  practicable 
means  of  doing  so.  No  systematic  course  was  proposed,  but  the  subjects  chosen 
were  those  that  would  admit  best  of  simple  experimental  illustration,  or  those 
that  had  the  closest  relations  to  ordinary  school-room  work.  The  lectures 
were  designed  to  be  suggestive  and  illustrative  rather  than  directly  didactic. 
One  was  on  the  nature  of  science  and  the  sciences ;  two  or  more  were  on  the 
earth  as  a  planet  and  the  solar  system ;  one  on  centrifugal  force,  with  experi- 
ments, etc. ;  five  or  six  were  on  light,  the  eye,  optical  instruments,  etc.,  with 
experiments  and  the  use  of  the  solar  microscope,  etc. ;  two  were  on  object  les- 
sons, with  glass  as  the  example ;  two  on  limestone  and  the  cave  of  Luray,  with 
experiments,  etc.;  one  on  magnetism,  and  two  on  electricity.  These  were 
illustrated,  like  the  rest,  with  the  use  of  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Randolph 
Macon  Academy.  The  interest  of  the  teachers  in  these  illustrated  lectures  or 
talks,  was  extremely  gratifying. 

Work  of  Mr.  Pace. — The  duties  assigned  to  me  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  institute  were  two-fold— first,  as  assistant  conductor,  and  second,  as  in- 
structor. 

As  assistant  conductor  I  aided  in  determining  and  distributing  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  in  arranging  the  schedule  of  daily  work,  and  in  general  super- 
vision. The  large  experience  and  notable  skill  of  Dr.  Winston,  however,  in 
work  of  this  character  left  little  for  me  to  do  except  to  receive  his  proposals 
and  help  to  put  them  into  operation,  while  the  earnestness,  zeal  and  close 
attention  of  the  teachers  offered  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  discipline.  In 
all  our  concurrent  labors,  my  relations  with  Dr.  Winston  were  very  cordial, 
entirely  harmonious  and  delightfully  pleasant ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation 
and  judgment  are  worth  anything,  no  more  satisfactory  or  successful  work  has 
ever  been  done  in  any  institute  under  the  State's  auspices. 

As  instructor  I  gave  twenty  lessons  in  geography.  These  lessons  were  mainly 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  illustrated  with  maps  and  globe,  and  were  given  to  the 
entire  institute  in  three  sections.  Before  commencing  a  new  lesson  each  class 
was  closely  questioned  upon  the  previous  lesson,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note 
the  promptness  and  accuracy  with  which  answers  were  given.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  teach  the  details  of  the  subjects  as  laid  down  in  text-books.  That 
was  clearly  impossible  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  besides  being,  in  my 
judgment,  wholly  useless  as  a  means  of  improvement  and  profit?  to  the  teach- 
ers. My  aim  was  rather  to  present  a  broader  and  more  general  view ;  to  show 
that  geography  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  dry,  detached,  unassociated  facts  to 
be  gathered  up  by  intense  effort  of  memory^  and  then  to  be  readily  and  easily 
lost,  but  that  when  properly  looked  at  it  becomes  an  essential  unity,  both  capa- 
ble and  deserving  of  scientific  treatment  and  study,  and  when  so  studied  it 
becomes  a  source  of  interest,  pleasure  and  profit  second  to  no  other  subject  in 
the  whole  curriculum,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  surpass  them  all.  Hence,  I  began 
the  course  with  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  geography.  I  at- 
tempted to  show  that  all  great  enterprises  are  based  upon  it;  that  the, finest 
exhibitions  of  heroism  have  been  made  in  its  pursuit— illustrating  by  Colum- 
bus, Sir  John  Franklin, Dr.  Kane,  Lieutenants  DeLong  and  Greeley,  Humboldt, 
Livingstone  and  others  ;  and  that  the  pleasure  of  traveling  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  it,  if  it  be  not  entirely  dependent  upon.  I  also  gave  statistics  of  the  pro- 
fessorships, societies  and  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject. 
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Next  came  a  historical  sketch  of  its  growth.  Many  of  the  "  nest  places  of 
civilization"  were  pointed  out,  particularly  the  Nile  basin,  the  basin  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  slopes  and  river  basins  of  India,  the  slopes  and  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  their  fitness  to  be  the  homes  of  great  empires  was 
treated  with  some  fulness.  The  world  as  known  to  Homer,  to  Herodotus,  to 
Strabo,  to  Ptolemy,  was  separately  pointed  out  and  traced  on  the  map,  and  the 
great  advance  following  the  discovery  by  Columbus  and  the  labors  of  Hum- 
boldt, Ritter,  Guyot  and  others  down  to  the  most  recent  times  was  dwelt  upon. 

Then  followed  a  brief  view  of  the  nature  of  the  study,  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  extent  it  is  a  distinct  science,  and  a  comprehensive  definition  of  it,  with 
its  relations  to  geology,  astronomy  and  other  sciences.  Its  various  divisions 
and  subdivisions  were  then  referred  to  and  briefly  reviewed. 

I  next  took  up  methods  of  teaching  geography,  pointed  out  and  discussed 
several  prevalent  wrong  methods,  with  earnest  warning  against  their  use.  I 
then  dwelt  upon  better  methods,  discussing  particularly  and  with  some  fulness 
the  analytic,  the  synthetic  and  the  topical  methods.  The  value  of  wall-maps, 
globes,  sand-modeling  and  map-drawing  as  aids  in  the  study  was  earnestly  in- 
sisted upon,  but  caution  against  their  use  as  an  end  instead  of  a  means  was 
strongly  urged.  The  object — both  for  information  and  mental  training — was 
kept  constantly  and  prominently  in  view. 

The  remainder  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  study  of  the 
subject.  I  endeavored  to  show  that  beginning  in  primary  grades  "  home  geogra- 
phy" should  be  first  taught  out  of  doors  and  by  actual  observation  as  far  as 
possible.   I  then  traced  the  successive  advances  to  the  earth  as  a  whole. 

Then  structural  geography  was  considered.  1st,  Globe  structure,  with  slope  as 
its  essential  element,  and  its  relations  to  wind-belts,  to  rainfall  and  to  drainage  ; 
2d,  Continental  structure  as  distinguished  from  globe  structure,  its  slopes,  its 
primary  and  secondary  axes  or  highlands,  its  river  basins,  with  their  structure, 
Formation,  limits  and  other  characteristics  ;  its  river  basin  systems  ;  its  coast 
lines;  thence,  climate,  soil,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  followed  by  man,  his 
works  and  occupations.  Application  of  the  teaching  was  made  to  the  several 
continents,  showing  their  points  of  resemblance,  contrast,  etc.  One  lesson  was 
given  on  the  motions  of  the  earth,  whence  results  the  change  of  day  and  night 
and  of  the  seasons,  illustrated  by  apparatus.  The  course  was  concluded  with 
a  brief  summary  and  some  general  reflections  upon  the  work  done  and  the  re- 
sults aimed  at. 

In  addition  to  the  outline  given  above,  I  delivered  four  lectures  at  night  be- 
fore promiscuous  audiences  upon  the  general  subject  of  "School  Manage- 
ment"; one  on  "School  Requisites,"  embracing  school-houses,  their  location, 
size,  architecture,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  full  equipment,  with  mate- 
rial and  helps  for  satisfactory  work ;  one  on  "  School  Hygiene " ;  one  on 
"  School  Ethics,"  and  one  on  "The  Recitation."  If  time  had  permitted,  this 
course  would  have  been  considerably  enlarged. 

Personally,  I  enjoyed  this  institute  more  than  any  with  which  I  have  ever 
been  associated,  and  I  think  this  statement  represents  the  experience  of  all 
who  attended.  Certainly  the  disposition  of  all  to  do  earnest,  faithful  work  was 
well  nigh  universal,  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  satisfactory  result. 

Work  of  Professor  Stubbs. — I  was  "  booked"  for  twenty  lectures  on  arith- 
metic, ten  on  algebra  and  five  on  the  history  of  education.  All  of  these  were 
delivered.  My  lectures  on  arithmetic  had  special  regard  to  the  difficulties  of 
33 
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the  subject  and  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  same,  emphasizing  the  general 
principles  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  and  necessary  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 

My  lectures  on  algebra  were  in  the  nature  of  a  careful  review  as  far  as 
quadratic  equations,  the  methods  of  factoring  receiving  special  attention. 

As  to  my  lectures  on  the  history  of  education,  I  would  say  that,  in  so  short  a 
time  allotted,  I  deemed  it  best  to  give  an  outline  of  the  progress  and  methods 
of  education  rather  than  dwell  on  particular  eras  or  particular  educators,  in 
order  that  I  might  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  re- 
search and  investigation.  Allow  me  to  add  that  1  think  you  may  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fact  that  the  institute  was  a  decided  success. 

Work  of  Mr.  O'Flaherty. — The  subjects  assigned  me  were  United  States 
history  and  physical  geography.  The  subject  of  history  was  covered  in  twenty 
lessons.  I  employed  what  is  called  the  longitudinal  method  as  prepared  by 
R.  Heber  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  O.,  supple- 
mented by  the  topical  reports  on  the  part  of  the  students,  the  aim  being  to 
group  similar  events  together,  and  thus  follow  the  important  law  of  associa- 
tion in  this  as  in  other  subjects.  In  this  outline  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  eras,  periods  and  epochs,  each  group  giving  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  subject.    Only  the  eras  and  periods  will  be  given  : 

l1,  Preparation,  1000-1775;  l2,  Exploration,  1000-1607;  22,  Colonization,  1607- 
1689;  32,  Unification,  1689-1775;  21,  Formation,  1815-1829;  l2,  Separation, 
1775-1783;  22,  Organization,  1783-1789;  32,  Nationalization,  1789-1829;  31,  Re- 
formation, 1829-1893;  l2,  Agitation,  1829-1861;  22,  Emancipation,  1861-1865; 
32,  Reorganization,  1865-1893. 

In  physical  geography  I  gave  ten  lessons,  the  first  being  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  with  special  reference  to  geology,  illustrating  by  the  use  of  specimens 
from  my  private  geological  cabinet.  The  class  evinced  great  interest  and  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  object  of  the  instruction  was  more  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  love  for  scientific  knowledge  than  to  furnish  in  so  short  a 
time  a  great  deal  of  fact-lore. 

I  also  delivered  three  public  lectures  on  the  "Qualifications  of  a  Teacher" 
before  the  institute. 

Work  of  Miss  Faris. — The  subjects  assigned  me  in  the  institute  were  pri- 
mary methods  and  physiology.  My  work  in  the  former  included  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  and  reading.  In  arithmetic  I  began  with  developing  the 
idea  of  numbers  from  one  to  ten  by  means  of  objects.  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  child  should  be  required  to  number  objects  in  groups  without  count- 
ing. Our  method  of  teaching  notation  and  numeration  was  also  explained.  In 
connection  with  developing  the  idea  of  number,  and  as  a  part  of  the  method, 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  then  multiplication  and  division  were  taught  as 
inverse  processes.  My  aim  was  to  make  everything  said  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  much  of  the  reading  done  in  our  schools  is  mere 
rote,  I  tried  to  show  how  this  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful  analysis  of  each 
paragraph.  Much  attention  and  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
pronouncing  words  at  sight,  and  the  best  means  to  be  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  word-mastery  were  carefully  explained.  In  physiology  the  out- 
line given  below  was  closely  followed : 
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The  skeleton,  including  form,  composition,  structure,  uses,  &c,  of  the  bones; 
the  joints;  muscles — their  use,  structure  and  action;  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  manner  of  performing  these  functions ;  laws  of  hygiene 
in  reference  to  the  skin ;  respiration  and  the  voice — organs  to  be  developed 
in  order  to  secure  clear  and  distinct  reading ;  need  of  proper  ventilation,  how 
to  ventilate ;  organs  of  circulation  ;  composition  and  uses  of  the  blood  ;  the  cir- 
culation ;  digestion  and  food;  the  nervous  system;  the  ear;  the  eye;  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  system. 

The  importance  of  the  application  of  hygienic  laws  in  the  school-room  was 
frequently  dwelt  upon. 

Work  of  Miss  Winston. — (a)  Drawing. — The  object  of  the  course  of  drawing 
was  two-fold:  first,  to  give  to  the  teachers  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
art ;  second,  to  show  how  it  might  be  taught  to  advantage  in  the  public  schools. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  actual  work  with  the  model  was  thought  to  be  of 
first  importance  ;  and,  in  the  main,  the  time  allotted  to  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject was  so  employed.  A  very  few  fundamental  principles  were  impressed  upon 
the  class — principles  perceived  and  formulated  for  themselves  as  their  work 
advanced.   The  course  embraced  also  various  inventive  exercises. 

Secondly,  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  the  public  schools  was  treated 
practically  and  in  detail.  Questions  from  the  class  were  encouraged;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  each  teacher  was  made  to  see  that  it  was  practicable  to  teach 
drawing  even  under  circumstances  which  seemed  most  unfavorable. 

To  those  able  to  obtain  such  appliances,  Krusi's  (or  other)  easy  drawing  cards 
were  recommended  for  beginners,  and  Prang's  models  to  be  used  throughout 
the  course.  With  these  should  be  used  a  great  variety  of  common  objects- 
leaves,  fruits,  vegetables,  cups,  spoons,  boxes,  inkstands,  etc.,  etc.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  class  that  there  was  no  one  unable  to  procure  an  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  available  models. 

Exercises  having  in  view  the  training  of  the  pupil's  taste  and  invention  were 
also  exemplified. 

Two  maxims — one  for  the  teacher  and  one  for  the  pupil— were  impressed 
upon  the  class.  For  the  first,  u  Make  each  lesson  easy  and  attractive."  For  the 
second,  "  Draw  only  what  you  see." 

(b)  Literature. — The  literature  course  embraced  six  lessons: 

1.  Victorian  Poets.  4.  American  Prose  Writers. 

2.  Victorian  Prose  Writers.  5.  Tennyson. 

3.  American  Poets.  6.  Lowell. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  instructor  in  both  literature  and  drawing  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  lead  to  further  pursuit  of  these  sub- 
jects. Tt  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  this  effort  met  with  gratifying 
success. 

Work  of  Miss  Pace. — My  subjects  were  grammar  and  reading.  The  former 
was  taught  mainly  by  discussion  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  forms  and  taking  every  variety  of  sentence  in  turn. 

The  subject  of  Copulative  JTer&»,  and  of  Phrases — infinitive,  prepositional,  par- 
ticipial, and  absolute— received  special  attention,  as  embodying  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  in  grammatical  construction. 
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Complex  sentences  were  discussed  under  the  three  kinds  of  Clauses — adjec- 
tive, adverbial,  and  substantive  or  noun  clauses. 

Due  attention  was  paid  to  Connectives  of  all  classes  and  to  Compound  sen- 
tences. 

The  work  was  illustrated  throughout  by  copious  examples. 

The  course  in  reading  consisted  of  general  instruction  in  the  Elements  of 
Reading—  Mental,  Vocal,  and  Physical— with  practical  lessons  in  oral  reading 
by  means  of  selections  read  by  the  teachers  and  carefully  criticised. 

The  aim  in  this  work  was  to  arouse  the  teachers  to  a  greater  degree  of  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  an  effort  to  become  good  readers  and 
to  learn  to  make  the  oft-despised  "  reading  lesson"  the  most  interesting  class 
in  the  school. 

The  teachers  were  most  faithful  in  their  attendance  upon  both  classes,  and 
showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  all  the  bene- 
fit possible  from  the  opportunities  afforded  them. 

Work  of  Miss  McCue. — My  subjects  were  language  lessons  and  map- 
drawing  : 

In  the  former  I  endeavored  to  teach  by  easy  and  connected  steps  the  lan- 
guage to  be  acquired  by  the  child  from  the  naming  of  objects  to  the  use  of 
words  in  single  sentences  and  sentences  in  connected  thought ;  as,  in  letter- 
writing,  reproductive  stories  and  original  descriptions  of  pictures,  objects,  etc. 

Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  correct  use  of  words,  capitalization,  spell- 
ing and  punctuation. 

My  object  in  map-drawing  was  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  an  aid 
to  the  study  of  geography. 

The  maps  were  drawn  before  the  class  and  each  part  added  in  its  proper 
time.  The  diagram  wTas  made  first,  then  the  boundary  or  coast  line  made,  the 
mountains,  rivers  and  cities  located. 

Each  part  was  discussed  freely  as  to  its  political  and  physical  influence  on 
the  country  itself. 

The  teachers  were  faithful  in  their  attendance  on  both  classes  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  interest  in  the  work. 

Programme. — The  regular  sessions  of  the  school  were  from  8 :  30  A.  M.  to  i  :  30 
P.  M.  There  were  extra  classes,  however,  meeting  at  8  A.  M.,  4 :  30  P.  M.  and 
at  night.  The  school  was  divided,  for  most  purposes,  into  thirds,  the  divisions 
being  made  alphabetically  and  being  designated  as  Section  A  (A  to  G,  inclu- 
sive); Section  B  (H  to  M,  inclusive) ;  and  Section  C  (N  to  Z,  inclusive).  For 
science  and  history,  etc.,  however,  a  division  into  halves  was  made.  A  detailed 
programme,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract,  was  kept  accessible  to 
the  whole  school,  and  it  was  followed  with  scrupulous  punctuality  and  fidelity  : 
8 :  30  to  9 :  00.— Opening  Exercises,  devotional  and  cultural. 

9  •  00  to  10  •  30  !  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar  to  each  third  of  the 

f     school  (A, B  and  C)  in  turn ;  half  hour  to  each, 
and  al~o       \  Science  (or  Didactics)  and  History,  to  each  half  of  the  school 


11 :  30  to  12 :  00.- 


in  turn. 


12  •  00  to  1-30  i  Physiology*  Drawing  (or  Literature)  and  Language  Lessons, 

(     etc.,  to  each  third  of  the  school  (A,  B  and  C)  in  turn. 
11 :  00  to  11 :  30.— -Recess,  Roll-Call,  Queries,  Notices,  etc. 
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Lec{ures,  &c— Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  meet  traveling  expenses,  &c, 
there  were  no  regularly  engaged  public  lecturers,  but  the  deficiency  was  well 
supplied  by  members  of  our  own  faculty,  who  gave  in  all  fourteen  night  lec- 
tures, and  by  visiting  educators.  The  honorable  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  was  with  us  for  a  week,  and  made  several  addresses,  and  we  had 
lectures  or  addresses  from  Judge  Cook,  of  Front  Royal ;  President  W.  W. 
Smith,  of  Randolph-Macon;  Professor  G.  N.  Hoenshell,  of  Reliance,  Va. ;  Mr. 
B.  F.  Heaton,  of  Front  Royal ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  of  the  Randolph-Macon  Academy  ; 
Ex-Superintendent  W.W.  Robertson,  of  Staunton,  Va. ;  Superintendent  Roy  and 
others. 

Two  most  excellent  entertainments,  with  music,  recitations,  &c,  gotten  up 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  institute  and  the  citizens  of  the  town,  were  given 
and  most  enthusiastically  received.  An  excursion  to  Luray  caverns  was, 
through  the  unremitting  labors  of  Superintendent  Roy,  an  enjoyable  occasion. 

Resolutions,  &c. — At  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  institute  July  25th 
resolutions  were  introduced  and  unanimously  adopted,  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  Expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  liberality  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,in  furnishing  the  means  for  these  institutes  for  years 
past. 

2.  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  institute  as  to  the  importance — the  indis- 
pensableness — of  these  institutes  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Virginia. 

3.  Pledging  the  individual  members  of  the  institute  to  use  their  influence 
and  their  best  endeavors  with  those  who  are  to  constitute  the  next  Legislature 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  appropriating  $5,000  annually,  that  these  insti- 
tutes may  be  continued,  multiplied  and  improved  in  the  future. 

A  subsequent  resolution  commended  and  expressed  a  desire  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  present  State  Superintendent. 

At  the  closing  exercises,  August  8th,  very  hearty  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Superintendent  G.  E.  Roy  and  others  were  adopted,  as  were  also  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  appreciation  by  the  institute  of  the  work  of  their  instructors. 

Concluding  Remarks— 1  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Front  Royal  Nor- 
mal Institute,  as  I  look  upon  it  in  review  and  compare  it  with  the  ten  others 
•with  which  I  have  been  connected,  appears  to  me  to  be  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all.  The  instructors  were,  without  exception,  able,  earnest  and 
experienced ;  and  the  teachers  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  more  than  usual 
intelligence,  devoted  to  their  work,  ready  to  be  instructed  and  ambitious  of 
higher  attainments  in  teaching  power.  Nor  should  I  fail  to  record  my  con- 
viction, which  has  grown  stronger  with  these  years  of  service  in  this  wrork,that 
these  normal  institutes,  however  many  their  short-comings,  and  however  far 
they  may  fall  below  our  conceptions  of  their  possibilities,  are,  nevertheless,  of 
almost  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State.  Their  few 
weeks  of  necessarily  irregular  work  cannot,  of  course,  constitute  a  normal 
education  ;  but  they  can  give,  and  do  give,  ideas,  suggestions,  help,  stimula- 
tions and  aspirations  of  better  things,  which  no  true  teacher  can  receive  with- 
out marked  and  lasting  benefit.  Let  our  people  see  to  it  that  they  are  con- 
tinued, multiplied  and  improved;  and  let  all  our  teachers  learn  that  it  is  both 
their  duty  and  their  interest  to  attend  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  H.  WINSTON,  Conductor. 
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FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 


HAMPTON. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Peabpdy  Normal 
Institute  held  at  Hampton,  Va.,  July  5-29, 1893: 

On  July  5th  the  enrollment  was  small,  the  organization  of  the  institute  was 
perfected,  the  school  was  divided  into  three  sections  (A,  B  and  C),  the  work  of 
instruction  began  at  once  and  was  continued  without  interruption  until  the 
close  of  the  term,  when  the  enrollment  reached  160.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  about  85. 

Throughout  the  session  the  work  of  the  instructors  was  faithful,  intelligent 
and  successful;  the  teachers  attending  were  prompt,  interested  and  inquiring. 
The  results  seemed  to  show  the  practical  worth  of  the  school ;  and,  further,  to 
impress  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  public  school  teachers 
for  making  greater  advancement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  What  was  accom- 
plished manifests  a  need  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  way  to  meet  that 
demand. 

Through  the  aid  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  the  work 
of  teacher  training  has  been  made  largely  efficient ;  much  remains  to  make 
this  training  sufficient. 

Dr.  Curry  says:  "There  are  certain  arts  and  discipline  which  have  found  a 
permanent  place  in  school  education."  And  these  principles  must  be  embodied 
in  any  just  system  of  institute  work.  System  and  method  are  better  for  edu- 
cational purposes  than  any  methodless  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Curry  continues:  "Educational  psychology  should  run  through  the  en- 
tire course,  and  the  teacher,  in  being  trained,  should  comprehend,  as  far  as  he 
can,  the  psychological  foundation  and  the  pedagogic  value  of  every  study  and 
of  every  lesson  and  truth."  Upon  this  established  theory  it  was  aimed  to  con- 
duct the  work  of  the  Hampton  institute. 

Location. — Every  facility — in  location  and  equipment — was  found  at  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  for  the  conduct  of  the  summer 
normal.  By  the  ready  assistance  given  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal ;  Miss 
Hyde,  assistant,  and  other  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  the  success  of  the  normal  was  largely  secured.  Mr. 
J.  M.  AVillis,  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  Elizabeth  City  county  and 
Hampton,  was  likewise  active  and  efficient  in  his  co-operation. 

Attendance. — The  total  enrollment  for  the  session  was  160;  average  daily  at- 
tendance about  85.  In  the  teachers  present,  thirty-six  counties  and  nine  cities 
and  towns  of  this  State  were  represented.  There  were  also  present  teachers 
from  New  York,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Texas. 

Visitors.— Among  the  school  officials  of  the  State  who  at  various  times  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  institute  were  Mr.  J.  M.  Willis,  superintendent,  Eliza- 
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beth  City  county ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Fox,  superintendent,  Richmond  city ;  Mr.  S.  G. 
Cumming,  principal  Hampton  schools;  Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  secretary  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  last-named  addressed  the  school  in  a  manner  to  in- 
spire the  teachers  and  create  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  education.  The  daily 
sessions  were  also  attended  by  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  this  and  other 
States,  all  of  whom  seemed  interested  in  the  exercises. 

Lectures. — Valuable  lectures  on  Criminal  Law  and  Hygiene  were  delivered 
before  the  institute  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Field  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Addison,  of  Hampton. 

Entertainments. — The  visiting  teachers  were  the  recipients  of  a  generous  hos- 
pitality. The  many  social  and  literary  entertainments  did  not  break  upon  the 
regular  work  of  the  institute. 

The  Peabody  Beading  Circle. — This  organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  colored 
schools  of  the  State  held  its  annual  meeting  on  July  12th,  and  mapped  out  peda- 
gogic work  for  its  members  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion demand  the  hearty  encouragement  and  support  of  all  school  officials.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  society  is  to  secure  the  broader  literary  and  pedagogic  culture 
of  its  members. 

The  instructprs'and  subjects  were  as  follows : 

Leroy  S.  Edwards,  Principal  Springfield  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  Conductor. — 
United  States  History. 
George  E.  Stephens,  Lynchburg,  Va. — Geography. 
Benjamin  A.  Graves,  Richmond,  Va. — Arithmetic. 
John  W.  Williams,  Hampton,  Va. — Grammar. 

George  Stephens,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va. — Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  School 
Government. 

Miss  F.  S.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C. — Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 
Miss  Kate  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va. — Primary  Methods. 

In  each  department,  whilst  instruction  in  subject  matter  was  given,  methods 
of  teaching  were  specially  considered. 

A  demand  for  instruction  in  elementary  science  was  not  met.  The  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  its  many  departments,  was  a  forcible 
object  lesson  of  the  value  of  industrial  training. 

Vocal  music  was  taught  successfully ;  decided  progress  was  made  in  draw- 
ing. Education  in  music  and  drawing  make  demands  upon  the  public  schools 
of  Virginia  not  yet  met. 

Herewith  please  find  the  reports  of  the  several  instructors.  After  careful 
daily  supervision  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  their  work  was  satisfactory. 

United  States  History. — My  efforts  in  teaching  United  States  History  were 
directed  to  securing  a  larger  culture  of  the  teachers,  inducing  a  broader  read- 
ing, a  more  critical  study  of  history  ;  in  making  plain  the  demands  of  American 
citizenship  for  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  rise,  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Union.  The  several  epochs  of  American  history  were  considered — 
the  history  of  the  people  in  all  their  interests,  industrial,  social,  political,  lite- 
rary and  financial — the  development  from  weak  colonies  to  a  powerful  nation  ; 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  struggles  for  local  govern- 
ment from  the  foundation  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  from  Nathaniel  Bacon 
to  Patrick  Henry,  to  the  formation  of  the  Confederated  colonies.  The  con- 
structions placed  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  different 
parties  were  carefully  considered.    Questions  of  slavery,  tariff,  currency,  seces- 
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sion,  etc.,  were  severally  reviewed.  "  Present  politics  is  history."  The  errors 
of  statements  and  conclusions  made  popular  by  many  school  histories  were 
pointed  out.  Truth  should  be  the  end  of  the  student  and  teacher  of  history. 
The  study  of  local  history  and  of  Virginia  was  specially  urged.  The  discussion 
of  these  topics  called  forth  much  intelligent  inquiry.  Methods  of  teaching  his- 
tory  and  of  interesting  children  in  its  study  were  parts  of  each  daily  exercise. 
Charts,  maps,  blackboard  devices,  etc.,  were  made  useful  in  impressing  princi- 
ples as  well  as  facts. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

LEROY  S.  EDWARDS, 

Conductor. 

AVork  of  Mr.  George  E.  Stephens. — My  subject  was  geography.  In  pre- 
senting it  I  was  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  putty  maps  representing  the  relief 
form  of  the  earth,  which  were  kindly  loaned  to  me  by  Miss  Hyde,  the  lady 
principal  of  the  Hampton  institute. 

In  developing  the  subject  I  kept  constantly  before  the  teachers  the  central 
fact  that  geography  is  a  science,  and  that  to  be  benefited  by  the  study  of  it  the 
pupil  should  see  from  the  beginning  the  beautiful  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Geography,  I  showed,  was  the  only  common  school  subject,  when  properly 
taught,  that  develops  the  imagination.  To  be  required  to  learn  an  unorganized 
collection  of  facts  concerning  the  earth,  such  as  are  found  in  the  ordinary 
geographies,  is,  I  proved,  a  distortion  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

Great  stress  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  lectures  was  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  appealing  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  observing  and  going  always  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  A  concept  of 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  the  positions  of  the  continents  and  the  oceans 
and  their  relations,  respectively,  received  brief  but  logical  consideration. 
Passing  to  structural  geography  I  molded  a  river  basin  and  clearly  developed 
the  interesting  facts  appertaining  to  it.  The  great  slopes,  globe  and  continen- 
tal, were  clearly  developed  by  drawings  representing  cross  sections.  The  rela- 
tion of  slope  to  continental  and  secondary  axes  was  illustrated  and  the  logical 
connection  was  clearly  established.  River  basins  and  systems  were  interest- 
ingly and  instructively  discussed  by  using  the  molded  river  basin. 

The  objective  point  was  to  show  how  all  the  physical  operations  of  the  earth 
lead  up  to  life. 

The  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth  was  considered  next.  The  move- 
ments of  the  earth,  inclination  of  axis, zones  and  distribution  of  heat  modified 
by  height,  received  careful  explanation  and  illustration  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  senses.  The  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  were  followed  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  consideration  of  their  power  upon  land  and  water,  resulting  in  radiation 
and  evaporation,  formed  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
features  of  my  lectures. 

Mathematical  geography  was  developed  only  in  its  relation  to  heat,  the  ver- 
tical and  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  forming  the  basis  of  our  investigation,  and 
simple  and  practical  questions  were  employed  here,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
course,  to  show  that  our  senses  should  be  kept  in  constant  communion  with 
nature.  It  was  easy  to  pass  to  ocean  currents  as  their  cause,  effects  upon  at- 
mosphere and  distribution  of  heat  had  been  clearly  developed  by  a  careful 
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study  of  vertical  and  oblique  rays,  radiation,  evaporation  and  the  relative 
power  of  land  and  water  to  retain  heat.  The  movements  of  the  atmosphere, 
causes,  different  kinds  of  winds,  distribution  of  moisture,  condensation,  rain- 
fall and  effect  of  winds  upon  distribution  of  heat,  indicate  the  philosophical 
line  of  treatment.  Heat  and  its  logical  effects  were  continually  associated. 
How  soil  is  produced  and  distributed  carried  our  investigation  back  to  heat, 
evaporation,  air,  condensation,  rainfall,  elevations,  slopes  and  river  basins. 

The  analysis  of  a  plant  into  its  parts  and  their  functions  introduced  plant 
life. 

The  two  great  divisions,  endogenous  and  exogenous,  were  illustrated  by  ob- 
jects.  Processes  of  the  growth  of  vegetable  life  were  next  considered. 

The  oyster  was  used  to  introduce  animal  life.  The  four  great  classes  were 
stated  and  defined,  and  subdivisions  considered. 

Minerals  were  introduced  by  using  a  piece  of  coal  and  giving  a  talk  on  its 
formation.  The  maps  of  Eurasia  and  North  America  were  molded,  and  the 
reasons  were  traced  from  structural  geography  for  the  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion of  man  and  his  varied  conditions. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  illustrated  the  very  important  fact  that  the 
teacher  should  have  some  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  natural  philosophy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  ethnology  and  history  at  least.  But  the  child  need  not 
be  told  that  he  is  studying  any  of  these  sciences,  and  that  was  made  clear. 

The  closing  lectures  showed  that  plant  and  animal  life  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed by  political  divisions,  but  by  those  great  physical  laws  which  deter- 
mine their  bounds. 

The  teachers  showed  a  great  desire  to  improve  themselves  by  getting  the 
necessary  books.    I  gave  them  the  names  of  several  that  will  prove  very  useful. 

In  closing  this,  my  fifth  annual  report  as  a  teacher  in  summer  normals,  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  teachers  was  enthusiastic  and  un- 
bounded. 

I  believe  hundreds  of  children  in  the  ensuing  school  year  will  feel  far  more 
interest  in  the  objects  around  them  and  the  subject  of  geography  than  they 
have  ever  felt  in  any  year  in  the  past. 

Work  of  Mr.  Graves. — I  was  instructor  of  arithmetic,  and  I  endeavored  to 
introduce  and  teach  such  methods  as  I  believed  to  be  much  needed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  I  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  arithmetic  and 
completed  capital  stock. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  institute  that  the 
work  was  handled  systematically  and  thoroughly.  From  the  interest  mani- 
fested I  think  much  good  was  accomplished. 

Work  of  Mr.  Williams. — I  attended  the  Peabody  Institute  held  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  from  July  5th  to  July  29th,  as  instructor  in  English  grammar.  I 
gave  three  lectures  daily  on  this  branch  of  study, using  the  following  methods: 
Harvey,  Reed  and  Kellogg,  Irish's  Analysis,  Patterson. 

I  used  the  methods  by  diagrams,  and  compared  them  with  others  presented. 
Grammatical  analysis  was  carefully  considered,  while  care  was  given  in  impress- 
ing the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Work  of  Mr.  George  Stephens,  Jr. — In  this  institute  I  gave  instruction  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  and  school  government. 
34 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene. — The  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene  was  quite 
comprehensive.  The  instruction  was  given  principally  by  lectures,  the  aim 
being  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  rather  than  any  general 
method  of  teaching.  The  use  of  the  "  man  wonderful"  manikin  added  greatly 
in  illustrating  my  lectures.  The  course  of  lectures  began  with  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  body,  definitions,  etc.,  and  covered  all  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  subject. 

Close  attention  was  given  to  hygiene  and  the  rules  of  health.  Decided  stress 
was  placed  upon  the  great  injury  done  the  system  by  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  narcotics.  School-room  ventilation,  food  and  the  manner  of 
cooking,  the  water  we  drink,  exercise,  etc.,  were  carefully  discussed  and  much 
useful  information  gained.  It  was  my  aim  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  in  youth  was  of  highest  importance  in  subsequent  life. 

School  Government. — In  discussing  this  subject  careful  attention  was  given  to 
the  following  topics :  The  aim  and  purposes  of  government ;  parental  govern- 
ment the  source  of  school  government ;  characteristics  of  school  government 
as  derived  from  that  of  the  home  circle ;  general  elements  of  school  govern- 
ment ;  school  ethics  ;  discipline ;  punishments,  etc. ;  general  discussion  on  cor- 
poreal punishment. 

From  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  and  the  excellent  order  and 
decorum  which  they  observed,  I  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  the  institute 
will  result  in  much  good. 

Work  of  Miss  Bruce. — Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. — The  drawing  was  started 
from  the  first  principles — position,  straight  lines,  etc.,  and  continued  through 
the  simple  geometric  figures,  with  designs  for  the  centres  of  said  figures  ;  con- 
ventionalization of  leaves  and  flowers,  borders,  decorative  and  prospective 
drawing  to  some  degree,  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  students  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

The  music  was  begun  on  the  same  simple  basis,  taking  the  rudiments,  names 
and  kinds  of  notes,  various  kinds  of  rests,  time,  etc.,  practice  insight-reading, 
various  exercises  in  singing,  embracing  the  principles  taught,  and  a  few  songs 
suitable  for  the  school-room. 

In  both  branches  taught  by  me,  while  the  majority  were  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles,  yet  such  was  the  interest  displayed  that  we  are 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  results. 

Work  of  Miss  Kate" Randolph. — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  my  work  in  the  Peabody  Institute  held  at  Hampton,  Va.,  July  5th  to  29th 
inclusive.   The  subjects  assigned  me  were  primary  methods  and  reading: 

The  last-named  subject  was  handled  and  discussed  from  elementary  princi- 
ples. Each  successive  step  was  taken  up,  and,  judging  from  the  ideas  advanced 
by  the  teachers,  this  work  was  just  along  the  line  that  was  desirable. 

Primary  Arithmetic. — This  work  began  with  the  first  ideas  of  number  and 
continued  through  numeration  and  notation. 

Physiology— This  work  was  simplified  to  suit  young  children,  and  new  ideas 
were  presented  to  many  of  the  teachers  who  had  no  thought  of  the  real  prac- 
tical work  that  could  be  done  in  the  school-room. 

Geography— The  idea  of  position,  direction  and  distance  was  first  developed, 
followed  by  concepts  of  hills,  mountains,  streams  of  water,  &c,  all  of  which 
should  be  taught  orally  and  objectively. 
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The  other  subjects— spelling  and  penmanship— were  taught  in  connection 
with  reading  and  language  lessons. 

The  talks  on  animal  and  plant  work  showed  that  the  teachers  were  improving 
and  trying  to  bring  forward  the  best  methods  for  the  advancement  of  their 
work. 


PETERSBURG. 

Summer  Session  of  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  summer 
normal  held  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  from  June  5th 
to  July  7th,  1893: 

Object. — We  have  constantly  had  in  view  two  objects  in  holding  our  summer 
normal,  the  first  being  to  impart  instruction  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  by 
the  teachers,  and  the  second  to  exemplify  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  In 
order  to  do  this  last  more  effectually  we  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher- 
students  such  professional  works  as  would  best  serve  our  purpose. 

Daily  instruction  was  given  in  psychology,  pedagogy  and  the  history  of 
education. 

We  think  that  our  course  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  following,  which  is  the 
law  establishing  the  summer  session  in  our  school.  Section  I.,  chapter  357, 
Acts  of  1887:  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  "  That  the  presi- 
dent, professors  and  teachers  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
shall  be  required  during  each  and  every  year  to  conduct  a  summer  normal 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Said  school 
shall  begin  on  a  day  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, not  later  than  the  1st  of  July,  and  to  continue  for  a  term  of  five  weeks. 
In  said  summer  school  shall  be  taught  such  branches  as  relate  to  the  academic 
and  professional  improvement  of  teachers." 

Circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  State, 
giving  such  information  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  properly  advertise  our 
work  and  its  advantages. 

Opening. — It  was  thought  advisable  to  open  about  ten  days  earlier  than 
usual.  This  prevented  the  city  teachers  from  coming  in  on  the  first  day,  but 
the  enrollment  (eighty-two)  was  fully  up  to  the  average ;  the  country  teachers 
responded  more  promptly  and  remained  longer  than  usual.  The  welcome  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Thomas  G.  Watkins,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  school.  He  succeeded  in  forcibly  impressing  the  teachers  with  the  idea 
that  the  advantages  here  offered  by  the  State  were  superior  and  that  they 
should  take  advantage  of  them.  Our  enrollment  was  99  the  first,  155  the  second, 
188  the  third  and  220  the  fourth  week.   No  teachers  came  in  the  last  week.  Of 
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those  present  50  were  male  and  170  fei: 
cities  were  represented  by  teachers,  as 


Accomac  3 

Amelia  12 

Brunswick  10 

Buckingham  3 

Campbell  3 

Charles  City   .  .  8 

Chesterfield  6 

Culpeper  3 

Dinwiddie  8 

Greene    3 

Greensville.  .  .  3 

Halifax  11 


;  total,  220.    Fifty-two  counties  and 


Henrico  5 

King  William  5 

Mecklenburg  3 

Norfolk  county  3 

Nottoway  12 

Petersburg  16 

Prince  Edward  8 

Prince  George  13 

Richmond  city  4 

Southampton  8 

Sussex  16 


The  remaining  counties  were  represented  by  one  or  two  teachers.  Some  of 
the  counties  which  are  usually  largely  represented  sent  very  few  to  us  this 
year.  The  cities  also  had  very  few  representatives  at  any  time  during  the  ses- 
sion. 

Course  of  Study. — First  Year. — McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader  (selections  for  drills 
in  elocution  and  spelling),  White's  Arithmetic,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
to  South  America,  Harvey's  Grammar  to  Adverbs ;  Barnes'  History,  United 
States  to  Washington's  Administration  ;  Raub's  School  Management,  Williams' 
Methods,  Parker's  Talks,  and  the  School  Laws  of  Virginia. 

Second  Year. — McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader  (selections  for  drills  in  elocution  and 
spelling),  White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  Proportions,  Maury's  Manual  of  Ge- 
ography, completed ;  Harvey's  English  Grammar  to  Simple  Elements,  Barnes' 
History  United  States,  completed;  Physiology,  Brand's  Health  Lessons,  and 
White's  Pedagogy. 

Third  Year. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  the  end  of  the  book,  Maury's 
Physical  Geography,  Harvey's  English  Grammar,  completed  ;  Barnes'  General 
History,  Shaw's  English  Literature,  Putnam's  Psychology,  and  Painter's  His- 
tory of  Education.  In  addition  to  this  graded  course  the  following  subjects 
were  taught  to  those  who  had  completed  the  three  years'  course,  or,  having 
taught  school  for  at  least  two  years,  wanted  to  prepare  for  the  examination  for 
State  certificates :  Algebra,  Civil  Government,  Physics,  and  Virginia  School 
Laws. 

The  following  having  completed  the  three  years'  course  and  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations,  were  awarded  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  summer 
session : 


Thomas  F.  Blue,  Farmville,  Va. 

Lucy  Bedford,  Linward,  Va. 

Mary  B.  Dodson,  Roxton,  Va. 

Mary  J.  Estes,  Greenwood,  Va. 

Bettie  E.  Gray,  Wicomico,  Va. 

Henry  D.  Hudson,  Goochland  Courthouse,  Va. 

William  H.  Jones,  Homeville,  Va. 

Lucy  A.  Jones,  Hubard,  Va. 
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A  larger  proportion  of  those  who  attended  took  the  examinations  than  ever 
before. 

In  some  counties  special  favors  are  granted  those  who  attend  our  summer 
graded  course  and  pass  our  examinations  ;  hence  this  special  interest.  Nothing 
stimulates  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves  so  much  as  some  immediate 
reward. 

The  instructors  were  assigned  subjects  with  special  reference  to  their  expe- 
rience in  teaching  the  branches  assigned.   They  are  as  follows; 
Miss  Lucretia  L.  Campbell — Arithmetic  and  Writing. 
Miss  Addie  W.  Poindexter— Grammar  and  History. 
Miss  Hattie  C.  Johnson— Instrumental  Music. 
Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Thompson— Vocal  Music. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Chissell — United  States  History  and  General  History. 
Mrs.  Delia  I.  Hayden— Geography,  Elocution  and  Civil  Government. 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Brown— Model  School. 
Prof.  Walter  Johnson — Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Mr.  Alexander  Dickerson — Grammar  and  English  Literature. 
Prof.  James  M.  Colson — Geography,  Physiology  and  Physics. 
Prof.  D.  B.  AVilliams — Pedagogics,  History  of  Education  and  School  Laws  of 
Virginia. 

President  J.  H.  Johnston — Psychology. 

Daily  Programme  of  Exercises. 
8 :30  to  9 :00  A.  M  — Opening  Exercises. 

9  :00  to  9  :40  A.  M. — Methods  or  Management,  Arithmetic,  Geography. 

9:40  to  10:20  A.  M.— Algebra,  Geography,  Psychology. 
10:20  to  11 :00  A.  M. — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Civil  Government,  History. 
11 :00  to  11 :15  A.  M.— Intermission. 

11 :15  to  11 :55  A.  M. — Physics,  History,  Grammar,  Arithmetic. 
11:55  to  12:35  P.  M. — History,  Grammar,  Literature,  Elocution,  Penmanship. 
12  :35  to   1 :15  P.  M.— Pedagogy  or  School  Laws,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Obser- 
vation or  Practice  in  Model  School. 
1 :30  P.  M. — Dinner. 
2 :00  to  2 :45  P.  M.— History  of  Education,  Physiology. 
2 :45  to  3  :30  P.  M.— Vocal  Music  (optional),  all  Classes. 
Literary  exercises  by  the  teachers  in  the  assembly  hall  Wednesday  evenings. 
Lectures  announced. 

Lectures  and  Addresses. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Hamlin,  pastor  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  "The  Teacher's  Responsibility." 

John  L.  Buchanan,  LL.  D.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  "The  Formative  In- 
fluence of  the  Teacher  upon  American  Citizenship." 

Rev.  Z.  D.  Lewis,  Richmond,  Va.,  "  Character  a  Factor  in  Teaching." 

Bishop  A.  Penick,  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  "  Recognition  of  God  Essential  to 
Success." 

George  W.  Hardy,  superintendent  of  Lunenburg  county,  Va.,  "How  to  Im- 
prove the  Teachers  of  the  State." 

Dr.  D.  M.  Brown,  superintendent  schools,  Petersburg,  Va.,  "  School  Manage- 
ment." 

Prof.  J.  M.  Colson,  "  The  Solar  System." 

Rev.  Paulus  Moort,  M.  I).,  Monrovia.  Liberia,  "The  Liberian  Republic." 
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Prof.  J.  M.  Colson's  Work.— I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  re- 
port of  my  work  in  the  summer  session  for  the  year  1893 : 

First  Year's  Class—  The  work  in  geography  outlined  for  this  class  was  from 
the  beginning  of  Maury's  Manual  to  South  America.  The  following  subjects 
were  given  special  attention  :  1,  Structure  and  Form  of  the  Earth  ;  2,  Motions 
of  the  Earth;  3,  Change  of  Seasons;  4,  Winds;  5,  Climate;  6,  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals; 7,  The  Eaces;  8,  Eeligions ;  9,  Industrial  Pursuits;  10,  North  America; 
11,  Map-Drawing;  12,  Governments;  13,  Apparatus;  14,  Aids  and  Methods. 

Second  Year's  Class. — Eecitations  in  Physiology  were  scheduled  for  three 
times  per  week  for  this  class,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  1,  The  Framework  ;  2,  Digestion  ;  3, The  Blood  ;  4, Breathing;  5, The 
Muscles;  6,  The  Bi  ain  and  Nerves;  7,  The  Special  Senses. 

Third  Year's  Class—  Physical  Geograprr/  was  taken  up  by  this  class.  The 
work  was  of  an  advanced  character,  special  stress  being  put  upon  the  following 
topics :  1,  Planets  and  Planetary  Movements  ;  2,  Magnetism  of  the  Earth  ;  3, 
Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth ;  4,  Earthquakes  ;  5,  Eelief  Form  of  the  Continents ; 
6,  Drainage  ;  7,  The  Sea ;  8,  Physical  Properties  of  the  Atmosphere  ;  9,  Climate  ; 
10,  Winds  and  Circulation  of  the  Air. 

Supplementary  Class — Physics. — Experiments  and  recitations  were  conducted 
daily  in  this  subject.  The  work  was  mainly  along  the  following  lines :  1,  Mat- 
ter; 2,  Motion  and  Force ;  3,  Attraction  ;  4,  Elements  of  Machines;  5,  Hydro- 
statics ;  6,  Hydraulics  ;  7,  Pneumatics. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  all  these  subjects  was  threefold — first,  to  give 
information;  secondly,  to  show  how  to  teach  and  to  make  the  subject  in  hand 
interesting ;  thirdly,  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  research.  The  relation  which 
geography,  physiology  and  physics  sustain  to  other  branches  of  knowledge  was 
clearly  brought  out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  elementary  science  was 
indicated.  The  objective  method  of  teaching  was  made  possible  by  the  excel- 
lent facilities  at  hand,  and  the  text  was  fully  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  institute,  the  stereopticon,  and  by  the  use 
of  special  apparatus  prepared  for  the  occasion.  This  advice,  "  Eead  nature  in 
the  language  of  experiments,"  was  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  instruction. 

The  work  done  by  the  classes  coming  under  my  direction  shows  that  the  op- 
portunity which  the  summer  session  offers  for  study  and  investigation  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Col,s<>\. 

Professor  D.  B.  Williams'  Work. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a 
brief  report  on  the  pedagogical  department  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
institute. 

1.  School  Management.—  Careful  and  detailed  instruction  was  given  on  the 
following  divisions  of  the  subject :  1,  school  requisites  ;  2,  school  organization  ; 
3,  study— its  objects,  methods  and  results  ;  4,  recitation — its  aims,  methods  and 
suggestions  to  teachers  and  pupils  ;  and  5,  school  government.  Eaub's  School 
Management  was  used. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching. — My  fundamental  object  in  teaching  methods  was 
to  inculcate  the  best-approved  methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  branches. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  instruction  the  nature,  laws  and  means  of  develop- 
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ment  of  intellect,  sensibility  and  will,  were  carefully  explained.  Detailed 
methods  for  teaching  children  reading  by  the'word  method  ;  numbers,  by  the 
Grube  method,  with  wise  additions ;  language  lessons,  composition,  oral  gram- 
mar and  geography.  Williams'  Science,  Art  and  Methods  of  Teaching  and 
Parker's  Talks  were  used. 

3.  White's  Pedagogy. — This  class  recited  three  times  a  week.  The  work  of 
the  class  was  devoted  to  a  mastery  of  the  elements  of  psychology,  as  explained 
by  Dr.  White.  The  following  divisions  were  carefully  taught :  1,  sensibility, 
including  the  corporal,  physical  and  voluntary  feelings ;  2,  the  intellect,  in- 
cluding the  presentative,  representative  and  the  thought  power.  Much  stress 
was  laid  on  definitions  and  illustrations  of  consciousness,  sense-perception, 
intuition,  memory,  imagination,  conception, judgment  and  reason.  Careful 
attention  was  also  paid  to  the  important  question  :  How  early  does  the  soul  put 
forth  its  several  intellectual  activities,  and  what  is  the  relative  degree  of  these 
activities  in  the  successivejperiods  of  the  child's  life? 

4.  History  of  Education— I  aimed  in  teaching  the  third-year  class  in  this  in- 
teresting study  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of 'the  principles, 
methods  and  general  results  of  the  teachings  of  famous  educators,  and  to  have 
a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  educational  systems  of  France,  Germany, 
England  and  our  own  country  and  State.  I  also  delivered  to  the  class  a  lecture, 
showing  the  educational  progress  of  the  colored  people  since  the  war  and  the 
present  status  of  our  schools. 

5.  General  Results. — I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  teachers  in  my  classes 
evinced  laudable  industry  in  the  preparation  and  recital  of  lessons.  Out  of 
fifty-six  who  took  the  examination  in  methods,  thirty-eight  passed.  Out  of 
forty-five  who  took  the  examination  in  management,  thirty-five  passed.  Out 
of  fourteen  who  took  the  examinational!  pedagogy,  thirteen  passed.  Nine  out 
of  ten  passed  the  examination  in  history  of  education.  The  teachers  of  the 
department  evinced  great  enthusiasm,  earnestness  and  faithfulness  in  class. 
In  fact,  their  interest  in  the  whole  work  of  the  institution  was  marked.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  general  management  of  the 
summer  session. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  B.  Williams. 

Professor  Johnson's  Work.— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief 
report  of  the  classes  taught  by  me  during  the  summer  session  which  has  just 
closed.   The  subjects  assigned  to  me  were  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

Arithmetic— Second  Year. — Percentage  in  its  various  applications  to  business 
transactions  was  pursued  by  the  class  in  the  second  year's  course.  The  in- 
struction was  given  by  means  of  blackboard  exercises  and  illustrations  show- 
ing the  best  methods  of  solving  the  problems,  after  which  each  student-teacher 
was  required  to  solve  and  explain  written  problems.  A  set  of  selected  mental 
problems  accompanied  each  exercise,  upon  which  each  pupil  was  drilled  daily. 

Third  Year. — The  subjects  taken  up  by  the  class  in  the  third  'year's  course 
were  proportion,  cube  and  square  root  and  mensuration.  Principles,  rather 
than  set  rules,  were  made  the  standard  of  attainment. 

The  teachers  were  required  to  solve  problems  in  cube  and  square  root  by 
the  geometric  method.  They  were  shown  that  the  mere  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  figuring  do  not  comprehend  arithmetic  in  its  broadest  sense,  but  thai 
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solutions  to  mathematical  problems  are  substantially  reliable  only  in  so  far  as 
process  is  preceded  by  mental  analysis. 

The  instruction  was  given  by  means  of  blackboard  illustrations  and  lectures. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  at  no  time  since  my  connection  with  the  institute 
have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  instructing  classes  more  earnest  in  their  efforts  for 
self  improvement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Johnson. 

Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden's  Work. — I  willingly  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
work  done  in  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  during  the  five 
weeks'  summer  session,  1893.  I  taught  geography,  reading  and  civil  govern- 
ment. We  used  "  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,"  beginning  with  South 
America  and  completed  the  four  continents.  We  had  a  map  of  each  continent, 
from  which  teachers  were  required  to  point  out  the  different  countries,  their 
natural  and  political  divisions.  We  spent  much  time  upon  climate,  plants, 
animal  life,  occupations,  races,  religions  and  governments.  I  also  gave  the 
teachers  the  benefit  of  all  the  new  geographical  facts  that  I  could  ascertain. 
Such  information  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  class.  We  spent  some  time 
comparing  each  country  with  our  own.  At  the  close  we  decided  that  no  coun- 
try was  so  good  as  our  America,  and  no  government  so  grand  as  our  dear  old 
republic. 

We  used  McGuffey's  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers.  We  explained  and  discussed 
posture,  articulation,  inflection,  accent,  emphasis,  the  voice,  pauses,  and  ges- 
ture. I  laid  stress  upon  pronunciation,  as  I  found  need  of  it.  Posture  was  illus- 
trated practically  by  the  proper  position  in  class.  I  found  it  necessary  and 
helpful  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of  each  recitation  in  practicing  the  bow.  Some 
improved  a  great  deal  and  learned  to  bow  gracefully.  Selections  from  the 
Reader  were  made  and  assigned  for  study  and  explanation  each  day.  We 
spent  some  time  upon  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

I  also  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  teaching  a  class  in  Young's  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. We  began  with  Principles  of  Government,  Division  first,  and  com- 
pleted State  Government  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  found 
the  class  greatly  interested  in  this  subject.  They  seemed  delighted,  and  many 
expressed  a  determination  to  continue  the  study  and  learn  more  about  our 
government.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  all  my  classes  studied  hard  this  year. 
I  never  saw  a  more  earnest  set  of  teachers  than  those  attending  here  this  sum- 
mer. I  must  say  that  I  think,  judging  from  the  work  done  by  the  classes,  the 
summer  session  just  closed  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
was  the  most  profitable  one  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Virginia  for  colored  teach- 
ers. May  this  good  work  continue  until  our  grand  old  Commonwealth  shall 
have  a  well  qualified  teacher  in  every  school-house. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden, 

Lady  Principal. 

Miss  L.  L.  Campbell's  Work.— I  have  the  honor  to  present  herein  a  brief  re~ 
port  of  my  work  in  the  summer  normal  just  ended : 

Arithmetic. — In  this  study  I  was  assigned  the  first  year's  work,  embracing 
fractions,  decimals,  United  States  money,  mensuration,  denominate  numbers, 
and  longitude  and  time. 
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In  the  course  of  study  mental  and  written  arithmetic  were  combined.  The 
neglect  of  the  former  course  was  cited,  and  its  value  as  a  mental  discipline 
and  as  a  means  of  cultivating  arithmetical  power  was  dwelt  upon. 

Special  problems  were  given  for  solution,  and  the  rules  or  methods  of  opera- 
tion inferred  from  the  analysis  of  such  problems,  thus  inculcating  first  the  idea 
of  the  subject,  then  the  oral  expression  of  it,  and  lastly  the  written  expression 
of  it. 

Special  effort  was  made  to  ignore  the  idea  that  arithmetic  consists  entirely 
in  the  working  of  the  problems  and  getting  the  answer,  but  that  as  a  science  it 
involves  certain  principles  which  should  be  distinctly  stated  and  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

The  lessons  were  assigned  one  day  for  the  next,  and  neat  work  upon  the 
blackboard  and  a  clear  explanation  of  it  were  required  from  the  teachers. 

Writing. — In  my  course  in  writing  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  teachers 
that  a  defect  in  the  perception  of  forms  and  combinations  which  one  wishes  to 
produce  will  show  a  corresponding  defect  in  execution.  Thus  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  theory  of  penmanship.  But  we  regarded  the  theory  of  little 
value  without  constant  practice.  We  pursued  the  practical  work  under  the 
following  heads  :  Position,  pen-holding,  movements,  form,  spacing  and  shading. 

Spencerian  Copy-Books  Nos.  4  and  5  were  used. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lucretia  L.  Campbell. 

Miss  Addie  W.  Poindexter's  Work. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  my  work  during  the  summer  session  : 

The  second  division  began  United  States  History  at  Washington's  adminis7 
tration  and  completed  the  book.  The  object  was  to  inspire  the  teachers  to  a 
study  of  history,  not  simply  as  a  statement  of  facts,  but  to  a  study  of  past 
events  in  their  relation  to  the  people  and  the  country,  and  to  a  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  events  in  shaping  the  character  and 
molding  the  thought  of  a  people.  The  work  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  ex- 
amination showed  good  results. 

The  second  division  began  practical  grammar  at  the  adverb,  page  115,  and 
stopped  at  kinds  of  elements.  We  gave  more  attention  to  parsing,  analysis 
and  diagraming  than  to  reciting,  definitions  and  rules,  because,  while  the 
teachers  could  recite  nicely,  many  failed  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
knowledge  they  possessed;  in  other  words,  they  can  recite  the  principles  of 
the  language  better  than  they  can  apply  those  principles.  The  class  made 
marked  improvement,  but  the  short  time  prevented  the  radical  improvement 
we  desired.  The  results  of  the  examination  were  not  as  good  as  in  history,  yet 
they  were  fair. 

The  teachers  are  worthy  of  commendation  for  their  earnest  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  diligent  study  to  excel.  It  seemed  that  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry 
pervaded  the  class. 

Very  respectfully, 

Addie  W.  Poindexter. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Chissell's  Work. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  my 
work  for  the  summer  session  just  ended.   To  me  were  assigned  United  States 
and  General  History. 
35 
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First  Year. — In  order  to  get  the  links  which  connected  oar  country  to  Europe 
during  the  colonial  period,  I  prefaced  the  work  with  a  series  of  lectures :  I.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Fifteenth  Century ;  II.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Status 
of  the  People  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Germany  from  1475  to  1492.  We 
then  began  the  subject  with  the  early  visitors  to  this  country,  and  proceeded 
to  treat  largely  by  outline,  giving  much  attention  to  discoveries,  colonizations, 
wars,  causes  and  effects.  The  principal  turning  points  in  wars  were  discussed 
in  full.  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  error  so  prevalent  of 
having  pupils  to  commit  the  words  in  the  text-book,  instead  of  memorizing 
facts.    With  the  close  of  the  session  we  completed  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Second  Year. — After  three  lectures  on  the  "  Early  PI istory  of  Man"  as  an  in- 
troductory, we  commenced  the  study  of  General  History  with  the  political 
history  of  Egypt.  In  this,  as  in  the  first  year's  work,  topics  were  used.  In  the 
limited  time  we  covered  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Hindoos, 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  teachers  evinced  much  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  gave,  on  the  whole,  careful  preparation  to  their  work. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  G.  Chissell. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dickerson's  Work.— Allow  me  to  make  the  following  report 
of  the  summer  session,  1893: 

During  the  session  I  have  had  under  my  instruction  the  first  and  third  years 
in  English  grammar  and  the  third  year  in  English  literature  also. 

So  transient  have  many  of  the  members  of  the  first  year  been— so  short  their 
stay  and  so  irregular  their  attendance  in  class  exercises  — that  the  best  results 
have  not  always  been  obtained.  Many,  however,  have  remained  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  time,  and  been  very  diligent,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  it  has  been  my 
attempt  to  pursue  a  definite  plan. 

I  have  tried  to  impress  the'importance  of  teachers'  noticing  and  having  their 
scholars  notice  the  little  points  of  grammar — viz.,  the  remarks  and  cautions  in 
Harvey's  English  Grammar.  When  this  is  done,  and  then  only,  does  grammar 
become  a  practical  study,  and  compensate  for  the  labor  and  time  devoted  to  it. 
Harvey's  Grammar  was  completed  to  adverbs. 

The  third  year  completed  the  prescribed  course  from  simple  demen is,  omit- 
ting most  of  prosody  for  want  of  time.  Analyzing,  diagraming  and  parsing 
occupied  most  of  our  time.  The  marks  of  punctuation  most  used  were  also 
considered. 

In  Shaw's  English  and  American  literature,  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
and  Longfellow  were  studied.  We  tried  to  show  how  the  life  of  some  author, 
whose  work  (or  an  extract)  is  being  read  in  some  reading  book,  may  be  given 
by  way  of  inspiration  to  the  young. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A  1.1  \  ANUER  DlCKERSON. 

Mk.  W.  I'.  THOMPSON'S  WORK. — It  gives  mc  pleasure  to  forward  you  a 
report  of  the  work  performed  by  me  as  instructor  in  the  present  summer 
session  of  our  school.  To  me  was  assigned  (lie  task  of  music  teaching  and  the 
keeping  of  the  library. 
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Each  day  at  2 :45  the  class  met  for  music.  There  were  about  fifty  in  class  at 
the  opening,  many  or  the  major  portion  of  whom  knew  no  music  at  all.  I  took 
the  class  along  very  well  through  the  rudiments  by  means  of  the  board,  dwell- 
ing quite  extensively  upon  "  time." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  about  this  time  the  studies  under  the  other  instructors 
became  very  heavy  and  a  fear  of  the  coming  examination  killed  my  fine  class 
of  fifty.  Those  who  could  read  remained,  and  they  constituted  the  choir. 
Every  week  I  prepared  the  music  for  rhetoricals  and  sometimes  additional 
music  for  temperance  lectures  and  exercises. 

I  led  music  in  the  chapel  exercises  every  morning  as  in  regular  session. 

I  believe  that  the  teachers  have  been  benefited  in  my  department.  Those 
who  claimed  ability  to  read  music  did  so  ad  libitum.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  read  together  very  accurately. 

Many  who  came  in  too  late  to  enter  the  class  to  an  advantage  sat  and  lis- 
tened very  attentively,  and  would  learn  the  pieces  from  the  class. 

I  endeavored  to  give  them  such  pieces  as  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in 
their  schools.  I  aimed  not  at  any  time  to  show  self-proficiency,  but  to  supply 
a  lack  in  the  teachers  under  my  care. 

The  library  being  placed  in  my  care,  in  part,  I  opened  it  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  from  1 :45  to  2:45  for  the  reading  of  books,  papers  and 
periodicals. 

The  students  in  one  division  had  a  lesson  at  this  hour,  and  therefore  were 
unable  to  attend  the  class  in  music. 

During  the  five  weeks  forty  books  were  taken  from  the  library,  all  of  which 
were  returned  in  good  order. 

I  have  endeavored  to  perform  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  trusting  that  it  will  be  satisfactorily  received. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  F.  Thompson. 

Miss  Hattie  C.  Johnson's  Work.— In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  by  me  in  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

To  me  was  assigned  instrumental  music,  the  keeping  of  the  library,  the  play- 
ing for  all  chapel  exercises  and  the  training  of  the  singers  for  such  exercises. 

In  instrumental  music  quite  an  interest  was  manifested,  all  seeming  to  be 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  given,  if  only  to  learn  the 
rudiments. 

The  enrollment  for  the  time  was  seven,  this  being  a  larger  number  than 
ever  before.  Considerable  time  was  spent  with  the  rudiments  as  all  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  improve  themselves.  All  have  expressed  themselves  as 
much  benefited  and  highly  pleased. 

Our  library  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  our  teachers,  for  in  it  they 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  reading  and  gathering  many  valuable  thoughts 
from  its  many  volumes  which  otherwise  they  might  never  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using. 

During  the  time  many  books  were  taken  from  the  library.  All  were  returned 
and  in  good  condition.  Our  many  newspapers  have  been  also  much  sought 
after  and  read. 
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The  library  was  kept  by  me  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturday  from  1 : 45 
to  2 :  45  o'clock.  The  vocal  instructor,  Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Thompson,  keeping  it  the 
other  days. 

It  was  largely  patronized  and  appeared  to  be  highly  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Hattie  C.  Johnson. 

Miss  Ruth  Brown's  Work. — I  hereby  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  Model 
School  for  the  summer  session  of  1893 : 

Total  enrollment  for  session,  31;  average  attendance,  26;  average  age,  seven 
years. 

The  word  method  was  taught  and  numbers  from  0  to  10.  Special  attention 
was  given  also  to  penmanship,  color,  forms,  and  the  parts  of  the  human  body. 

The  pupils  were  especially  suited  to  our  work,  and  the  very  good  attendance 
on  their  part  made  the  work  of  this  department  quite  a  success. 

The  teachers  attended  very  regularly  and  took  special  interest  in  the  new 
method  of  teaching  beginners,  Members  of  the  third  division  were  allowed  to 
practice  teaching  once  a  week  under  the  observation  of  the  other  divisions. 

Juvenile  songs  were  placed  on  the  board  daily,  which  were  copied  and  learned 
by  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  L.  Brown. 

The  Virginia  Teachers'  Association  met  in  annual  session  June  29th  and  30th, 
holding  only  afternoon  and  evening  sessions.  Considerable  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  meeting.  Reports  showed  that  the  course  of  reading  recom- 
mended was  being  followed  by  the  members,  and  that  the  questions  sent  out 
had  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  fair  number.  The  election  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  Professor  D.  B.  Williams  ;  secretary,  Rev.  P.  E.  Anderson. 

The  State  Temperance  Association  also  held  its  annual  meeting,  when  many 
teachers  joined.  Quite  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held.  The  officers  are  as 
follows :  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden,  president,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Dodson,  secretary. 

Conclusion. — I  am  more  assured  of  the  practicability  of  a  graded  course  for 
summer  schools.  Teachers  who  attend  to  improve  themselves  have  something 
definite  to  prepare  for,  and  are  saved  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  hearing  a 
rehearsal  of  the  same  things  every  summer.  For  three  years  they  have  a  con- 
stant variation— different  books,  subjects  and  teachers— yet  all  aiming  at  the 
same  general  end  of  fitting  the  teacher  for  his  profession. 

Prompt  pay  for  services  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  super- 
intendents will  fill  the  summer  normals  to  overflowing. 

My  assistants  have  not  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  have  ably 
held  up  my  arms  this  session. 

To  Miss  Susie  B.  Blakey,  of  the  summer  normal,  the  keeper  of  our  minutes, 
and  Mr.  P.  S.  Hancock,  the  keeper  of  our  roll,  I  am  indebted  for  gratuitous 
services  rendered. 

To  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  I  am  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  favors 
emanating  from  your  department.    To  these  much  of  our  success  is  due. 
Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  H.  JOHNSTON,  President. 
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Reading. 

Read  a  selection. 

1.  What  is  force  in  reading  ? 

2.  Give  the  three  chief  degrees  of  force,  and  tell  in  what  sort  of  selections 
they  are  used. 

Spelling. 

1.  Write  the  present  participle  of  bereave,  and  give  rule. 

2.  Give  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant. 

To  be  dictated  by  superintendent : 

1.  Exequies. 

2.  Recitative. 

3.  Peremptory. 

4.  Beneficial. 

5.  Obnoxious. 

6.  Mosquito. 

7.  Omniscient. 

8.  Anneal. 

9.  Embryo. 

10.  Precepts. 

11.  Sycophant. 

12.  Pittance. 

To  be  dictated  by  superintendent: 

"  You  are  right ;  and  yet  I  wish  for  once  in  my  life  to  hear  some  really  good 
music.   But  it  is  of  no  use." 
Beethoven  looked  at  me.   "Let  us  go  in,"  he  said. 
"  Go  in  !"  I  exclaimed.    "  What  can  we  go  in  for?" 

"I  will  play  to  her,"  he  said  in  an  excited  tone.  "Here  is  feeling— genius — 
understanding.  I  will  play  to  her  and  she  will  understand  it."  And  before  I 
could  prevent  him  his  hand  was  upon  the  door. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  A  young  man  inherited  a  fortune,  34  of  which  he  spent  in  3  months,  and 
f  of  the  remainder  in  10  months,  when  he  had  only  $2,524  left :  how  much  had 
he  at  first  ? 

frof2J 

2.  From  take  

•'!4-K  f\l 

3.  (a)  Divide  thirty-five  hundred  thousandths  by  seven  millionths. 
(6)  Divide  54.50  by  1,000. 

(c)  Reduce  T5300  to  a  decimal. 


13.  Receptacle. 

14.  Complacency. 

15.  Diversify. 

16.  Analogy. 

17.  Preparatory. 

18.  Evanescent. 

19.  Sheathe. 

20.  Dissolutely. 

21.  Lacquered. 

22.  Wofully. 

23.  Perennial. 
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4.  Reduce  f  of  a  yard  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

5.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  removed  in  digging  a  cellar  28  ft.  9 
in.  long,  22  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  7  ft.  6  in.  deep? 

6.  A  commission  merchant  received  $2,500  with  directions  to  purchase  wheat, 
at  $1.10  a  bushel  after  deducting  his  commission  at  2%  per  cent.:  how  many 
bushels  of  wheat  did  he  purchase? 

7.  What  principal  will  amount  to  $609.20  in  4  mo.  18  da.,  at  4  per  cent? 

8.  If  12  workmen,  in  12  days,  working  12  hours  a  day,  can  make  75  yards  of 
cloth,  %  of  a  yard  wide,  how  many  yards,  1  yard  wide,  can  be  made  by  10  men, 
working  9  days,  8  hours  each  day? 

9.  A  person  sold  two  farms  for  $1,890  each ;  for  one  he  received  25  per  cent, 
more  than  its  true  value,  and  for  the  other  25  per  cent,  less  than  its  true  value : 
did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  sale,  and  how  much? 

10.  What  is  the  square  root  of  .00008836? 

Geography. 

1.  To  what  is  the  change  of  seasons  due  ? 

2.  Name  the  great  mountain  systems  of  North  America. 

3.  Name  the  States  that  touch  the  Great  Lakes. 

4.  On  what  waters  would  you  sail  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  ? 

5.  Name  the  four  (4)  largest  of  the  West  Indies. 

6.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

7.  From  what  country  of  Europe  does  the  United  States  import  (a)  silks  and 
laces?  (6)  currants  ?  (c)  port  wine?  (d)  statuary  marble  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  Sahara  rainless  ? 

9.  Locate  (a)  Berlin,  (6)  Havana,  (c)  New  Orleans,  (d)  Madras. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  South  America,  locating  the  three  largest  rivers 
and  the  Andes  Mountains. 

United  States  History. 

i 

1.  Who  discovered  (a)  the  continent  of  America?  (b)  Florida?  (c)  Pacific 
Ocean?    (d)  The  Mississippi  river? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States?  (6)  When  and  (c)  by 
what  people  settled? 

3.  Give  the  chief  motive  in  the  settlement  of  each  of  the  following  colonies : 

(a)  Massachusetts,  (b)  Maryland,  (c)  Georgia. 

4.  (a)  At  the  storming  of  Quebec  by  the  English  what  two  famous  leaders 
were  killed?    (6)  In  what  war  did  this  occur? 

5.  Give  direct  cause  of  Revolutionary  War. 

6.  (a)  What  battle  was  fought  after  peace  was  declared,  and  (b)  why?  (c) 
Name  the  commanding  officer  on  each  side,  (d)  In  what  war  did  this  battle 
occur? 

7.  (a)  During  whose  administration  did  the  United  States  acquire  Louisiana, 
and  (6)  how? 

8.  What  was  the  "  Monroe  doctrine"? 

9.  (a)  In  whose  favor  did  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  around  Richmond  result? 

(b)  Give  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  on  each  side. 

10.  (a)  What  were  the  Alabama  claims,  and  (6)  how  settled? 
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Grammar. 

1.  (a)  Give  a  sentence  with  a  subject  clause. 
(b  )  Give  one  with  an  object  clause. 

Indicate  clauses  by  underscoring. 

2.  Define  a  complex  sentence  and  give  an  example. 

3.  When  should  a  verb  having  two  or  more  singular  subjects  be  (a)  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  (6)  when  in  the  singular  ? 

4.  Form  the  plural  of  the  following :  Piano,  essay,  wolf,  Mr.,  crisis,  knight- 
errant,  forget-me-not,  woman-singer,  t,  series. 

5.  Decline  fox,  child,  fairy,  it,  and  which. 

6.  Give  corresponding  word  of  opposite  gender  of  hunter,  duke,  lad,  hero  and 
witch. 

7.  Give  synopsis  of  the  verb  "  have "  in  the  indicative  and  potential  modes? 
active  voice,  using  the  first  person. 

8.  Give  principal  parts  of  burst,  sit,  ring,  bid  and  need. 

9.  Correct:  (a)  It  was  Josenh,  him  whom  Pharoah  promoted,  (b)  My  head 
feels  badly,  (c)  Whom  do  they  say  I  am?  (d)  Every  one  should  attend  to 
their  own  affairs,    (e)  These  kind  of  people  will  never  be  satisfied. 

10.  Analyze  and  parse  the  underscored  words : 

*  The  hills  are  dearest  which  our  childish  feet 
Have  climbed  the  earliest,  and  the  streams  most  sweet 
Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips  drank." 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Give  the  three  principal  uses  of  the  bones. 

2.  (a)  Of  what  are  the  hair  and  nails  a  modification? 
(6)  What  are  the  perspiratory  glands? 

3.  What  is  the  synovial  membrane? 

4.  Explain  how  we  breathe. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  heart?    (b)  Shape?    (c)  Size?    (d)  Position? 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  length  of  time  required  to  digest  a  meal? 

(b)  What  are  the  effects  of  rapid  eating? 

(c)  What  gland  secretes  bile? 

7.  Describe  the  spinal  cord. 

8.  Give  two  good  methods  of  ventilating. 

9.  Why  is  cleanliness  of  skin  conducive  to  health? 

10.  Why  should  we  not  study  immediately  after  meals? 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
L  Why  must  the  order  of  instruction  be  from  (a)  concrete  to  abstract,  (b) 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown? 

2.  Give  some  (3)  uses  of  object  lessons. 

3.  Mention  the  two  great  essentials  of  good  reading. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  your  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

5.  Mention  some  (3)  methods  of  training  pupils  to  speak  grammatically. 

6.  Why  is  mathematical  study  especially  valuable? 

7.  Mention  some  (5)  of  the  elements  of  governing  power. 

8.  Tell  how  you  would  keep  a  part  of  the  school  quiet  while  the  other  pupils 
recite. 

9.  Give  some  (3)  principles  which  should  govern  punishment. 

10.  Name  the  works  you  have  studied  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 


Reading. 


Read  a  selection. 

1.  Name  the  three  chief  tones  of  voice  employed  in  reading. 

2.  Tell  what  each  is,  and  when  it  is  used. 


Spelling. 


1.  Form  past  tense  of  betray,  and  give  rule. 

2.  Write  rule  for  forming  the  plural  ratio. 
To  be  dictated  by  superintendent : 

1.  Codicil.  9.  Cygnet. 

2.  Geologically.  10.  Larynx. 

3.  Colander.  11.  Sterile. 

4.  Anonymous.  12.  Masquerading. 

5.  Pseudonym.  13.  Disparity. 

6.  Rancidity.  14.  Avarice. 

7.  Incipiency.  15  Weird. 

8.  Querying.  16.  Perquisite. 


20.  Factitiously. 

21.  Pageantry. 

22.  Proselyte. 


17.  Destruction. 

18.  Similitude. 

19.  Paucity. 


23.  Amelioration. 


To  be  dictated  by  superintendent : 

He  had  no  courage  to  ask  after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair, 
"  Does  anybody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  "  exclaimed  two  or  three.  "  Oh,  to  be  sure !  that's 
Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  the  precise  counterpart  of  himself  as  he  went  up  the 
mountain — apparently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as  ragged. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  A  man  paid  f  of  his  money  for  a  farm,  %  of  what  remained  for  repairs,  % 
of  what  then  remained  for  stock,  %  of  what  then  remained  for  utensils,  and 
then  had  left  $1,300 :  how  much  money  had  he  at  first? 


3.  (a)  Multiply  four  thousand  and  sixty-nine  ten-millionths  by  three  mil- 

lion ths. 

(b)  Change  .00025  to  a  common  fraction. 

(c)  Multiply  (6.25+.075)  by  (6.25— .0001). 

4.  Reduce:226840  in.  to  miles,  fur.,  rds.,  &c. 

5.  A  merchant  sent  his  factor  $1,764.60  to  be  invested  in  bacon,  after  deduct- 
ing his  commission  at  2  per  cent :  how  much  did  he  expend  for  bacon,  and  what 
was  his  commission  ? 

6.  A  note  of  $625,  dated  July  5, 1868,  was  paid  June  1, 1870,  with  interest  at  8 
per  cent. :  what  was  the  amount  paid  ? 

7.  How  large  a  draft,  payable  60  days  after  sight,  can  be  bought  for  $798.80, 
exchange  being  1£  per  cent,  premium,  and  interest  8  per  cent  ? 

8.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  required  to  enclose  10  acres  of  land  in  the 
form  of  a  square  ? 

9.  A  and  B  entered  into  a  partnership  in  business  for  three  years,  A's  invested 
capital  being  $3,500  and  B's  $4,500.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  each  took 
out  $1,000,  and  C  was  received  as  a  partner  with  a  capital  of  $2,500.   At  the  end 
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of  the  third  year  they  dissolved  partnership,  dividing  $5,000  as  net  profits. 
What  was  each  partner's  share  ? 

10.  What  must  I  ask  for  cloth,  costing  H  a  yard,  that  I  may  deduct  20  per 
cent,  from  my  asking  price,  and  still  make  20  per  cent.? 

Geography. 

1.  Give  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  North  Pole. 

2.  Name  the  river  systems  of  North  America. 

3.  Name  the  States  that  border  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  Which  one  of  the  United  States  produces  more  coal  and  protroleum  than 
any  other? 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Virginia,  locating  the  four  (4)  largest  cities  and 
the  rivers  on  which  they  are  situated. 

6.  Where  are  the  rainless  regions  of  South  America,  and  to  what  is  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  due? 

7.  On  what  waters  would  you  sail  from  Liverpool  to  Havre? 

8.  From  what  strait  on  the  east  to  what  sea  on  the  west  do  Russia's  posses- 
sions in  Asia  extend? 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  four  (4)  mountain  systems  of  Africa. 
10.  Locate  (a)  Vienna,  (6)  Cairo,  (c)  Chicago,  (d)  St.  Louis. 

United  States  History. 

1.  (a)  By  what  people  was  Mexico  settled?  (b)  Canada?  (c)  Virginia?  (d) 
New  York?    (e)  Delaware? 

2.  (a)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war?    (b)  The  war  of  1812? 

3.  (a)  When  and  (6)  where  was  the  first  Continental  Congress  held?  (c) 
What  colonies  were  represented? 

4.  Name  the  thirteen  original  States. 

5.  (a)  Name  in  order  the  first  six  Presidents,  (b)  Which  of  them  served  two 
terms? 

6.  (a)  Give  the  names  of  the  two  political  parties  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  republic,    (b)  Name  owe  leader  of  each  party. 

7.  (a)  What  was  the  Missouri  compromise?    (b)  Clay's  omnibus  bill? 

8.  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision? 

9.  fa)  Give  both  names  by  which  the  first  important  battle  of  the  Civil  War 
was  called,  (b)  Name  the  commanding  general  on  each  side,  (c)  Tell  which 
side  was  successful. 

10.  (a)  Who  composed  the  joint  electoral  commission?  (b)  What  question 
was  settled  by  it? 

Grammar. 

1.  Indicate  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  sentence : 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

2.  (a)  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  clause.  (6)  One  containing  a 
conditional  clause.    Indicate  the  clauses  by  underscoring. 

3.  (a)  What  is  a  copulative  verb?    (b)  Mention  four. 

4.  (a)  What  is  a  relative  pronoun?  (/>)  What  is  the  difference  between  rela- 
tive and  personal  pronouns?  (c)  What  two  purposes  do  relatives  serve  in  a 
sentence? 
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5.  Define  (a)  active  voice  and  (b)  passive  voice,  and  give  examples. 

6.  Compare  well,  far,  ill,  infinite,  and  elegant. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  "lead"  in  the  passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  future 
tense,  and  potential  mode,  present  tense. 

8.  (a)  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  both  simple  and  com- 

pound. 

(b)  Give  possessive  plural  of  turkey,  volcano,  and  woman. 

9.  Correct  the  following:  (a)  I  remember  when  the  corner-stone  was  lain. 
(6)  He  arrived  safely  at  home,  (c)  Between  you  and  I,  I  believe  that  he  is 
losing  his  mind,  (d)  Who  did  you  refer  to,  he  or  I?  (e)  I  like  this  book  better 
than  any  I  have  seen. 

10.  Analyze  and  parse  underscored  words  : 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humors  for  a  warrant 

To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life, 

And  on  the  winking  of  authority, 

To  understand  a  law. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  How  does  the  blood  circulate  in  the  bones? 

2.  (a)  How  are  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bones? 
(b)  Give  three  (3)  principal  uses  of  the  skin. 

3.  (a)  What  sort  of  bath  is  best?    (b)  What  is  the  best  time  for  taking  a  bath? 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  organs  of  circulation? 
(6)  Describe  the  blood. 

5.  (a)  Why  is  ventilation  especially  necessary  in  the  school-room? 
(6)  How  many  openings  are  necessary  to  perfect  ventilation? 

6.  Give  general  plan  of  digestion. 

7.  Give  some  causes  of  dyspepsia. 

8.  (a)  Why  is  fresh  bread  less  wholesome  than  that  which  has  been  kept  a 
day?  (6)  What  is  the  use  of  vegetables  and  ripe  fruit  in  diet?  (c)  How  should 
the  season  of  the  year  modify  the  diet? 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  gastric  juice? 
10.  How  are  the  white  and  the  gray  nerve  matters  situated  in  the  brain? 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

1.  What  is  one  of  the  chief  principles  upon  which  Pestalozzi's  system  of 
teaching  was"  based? 

2.  How  would  you  teach  a  lesson  in  primary  reading? 

3.  Why  do  we  combine  oral  and  written  spelling? 

4.  Mention  several  (3)  ways  in  which  the  meaning  of  words  may  be  taught. 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  grammatical  analysis  by  diagram? 

6.  What  should  be  the  aim  in  teaching  mathematics? 

7.  What  means  would  you  employ  to  keep  up  attendance  and  punctuality? 

8.  Mention  some  incentives  to  study  which  the  teacher  may  use  with  advan- 
tage to  the  pupil. 

9.  Mention  some  (5)  means  of  avoiding  disorder. 

10.  Name  the  works  you  have  studied  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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UNIFORM  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  1893. 


Reading. 

Read  a  selection. 

1.  What  is  emphasis  in  reading? 

2.  Give  the  three  sorts  of  emphasis,  and  tell  when  they  are  used. 

Spelling. 

1.  Write  the  present  participle  of  physic,  and  give  rule. 

2.  Why  is  e  retained  in  singeing  f 

Test  words  and  a  selection  to  be  dictated  by  superintendent. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  A  manufacturer  carried  on  business  for  3  years.  The  first  year  he  gained 
a  sum  equal  to  f  of  his  original  capital ;  the  second  year  he  lost  \  of  what  he 
had  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  the  third  year  he  gained  |  of  what  he  had  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  then  he  had  $28,585.70.  What  was  his  original 
capital? 

2.  A  farmer  bought  a  piece  of  land  containing  375j^  acres,  at  $221^  per  acre, 
and  sold  %  of  it  at  a  profit  of  $1032% :  at  what  price  per  acre  was  the  land 
sold? 

3.  The  forward  wheels  of  a  wagon  are  10  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference,  and  the 
hind  wheels  15j*£ft. :  how  many  more  times  will  the  forward  wheels  revolve 
than  the  hind  wheels  in  running  from  Boston  to  New  York,  the  distance  being 
248  miles? 

4.  Reduce      .63J,  .37 x 5,  |  to  decimals,  and  find  their  sum. 

^  5.  Sold  2  carriages  at  $240  apiece,  and  gained  20  per  cent,  on  one  and  lost  20 
per  cent,  on  the  other;  how  much  did  I  gain  or  lose  in  the  transaction? 

6.  If  a  merchant  wishes  to  draw  .$5,000  at  bank,  for  what  sum  must  he  give 
his  note  at  90  days,  discounting  at  6  per  cent? 

7.  If  it  cost  $110  to  dig  a  cellar  40  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  how 
much  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  36  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  deep? 

8.  What  cost  7  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  of  wine  at  $8  a  gal.? 

9.  (a)  Divide  27.1  by  100000. 

(b)  Find  the  value  of  18.375X5.7Xl.001. 
10.  What  is  the  square  root  of  994009? 

Geography. 

1.  Give  two  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round. 

2.  Name  the  States  of  the  United  States  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  give 
the  capital  of  each. 

3.  Name  the  capes  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Virginia, 
inclusive. 

4.  What  mountains  form  a  watershed  east  of  the  Mississippi  river? 

5.  Name  the  five  largest  lake-ports  of  the  United  States. 
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6.  What  are  the  low  plains  of  South  America  called  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  climate  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe  milder  and  more  uni- 
form than  that  of  the  inland  regions  ? 

8.  (a)  Name  four  seas  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

(6)  What  is  remarkable  about  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  adjacent  region  on 
the  north  ? 

9.  (a)  Where  are  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

(b)  How  many  are  there? 

(c)  Name  the  capital. 

10.  Locate  (a)  Pittsburg,  (b)  Columbus,  (c)  Rio  Janeiro,  (d)  Moscow,  (e)  Cal- 
cutta. 

History. 

1.  (a)  In  which  voyage  did  Columbus  discover  the  mainland  of  South 
America?    (b)  How  did  Virginia  get  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Dominion"? 

2.  (a)  When,  (b)  where  and  (c)  by  whom  was  the  first  colony  planted  in 
Massachusetts? 

3.  Name  the  four  (4)  wars  waged  between  the  English  and  French  for  the 
possession  of  territory  in  America. 

4.  (a)  In  whose  administration  was  the  Sub-Treasury  system  introduced? 
(b)  AVhat  President  lived  only  a  month  after  his  inauguration? 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  government  of  Texas  when  she  asked  to  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States?    (5)  During  whose  administration  was  she  admitted? 

6.  What  territory  did  the  United  States  gain  by  the  Mexican  War? 

7.  What  was  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill? 

8.  (a)  Give  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  the  Federal  land  and  naval 
forces  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  (b)  Whom  did  General  R.  E.  Lee  suc- 
ceed in  command  of  the  Confederate  army  defending  Richmond  in  1862? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  Peace  Commission  and  names  of  the  Confederate 
commissioners. 

10.  What  led  to  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson? 

Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  three  ways  of  distinguishing  gender.   Give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Name  Jive  verbs  after  which  the  infinitive  sign  is  omitted. 

3.  What  is  a  compound  sentence?    Give  example. 

4.  (a)  When  is  a  noun  in  the  absolute  or  nominative  absolute  case? 

(b)  Give  three  ways  by  which  a  noun  may  be  in  the  nominative  absolute 

case,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

5.  What  is  the  logical  subject  of  a  sentence?  Give  an  example  and  indicate 
it  by  underscoring. 

6.  (a)  Give  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  clause,  (b)  Give  one  containing 
an  adverbial  clause  and  indicate  it  by  underscoring. 

7.  Give  synopsis  of  "  make  "  in  potential  and  indicative  modes,  active  voice. 

8.  (a)  Give  ascending  and  descending  comparison  of  good. 

(6)  Give  the  corresponding  word  of  the  opposite  gender  of  executor,  earl. 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  fiy,  get. 

9.  Correct:  (a)  John  is  one  of  the  best  boys  that  has  ever  attended  this 
school,  (b)  I  do  not  like  these  sort  of  apples,  (c)  If  you  see  Mary  or  Jane 
send  them  home,  (d)  We  are  a  personal  pronoun,  (e)  He  and  you  are  in 
the  same  class. 
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10.  Analyze  and  parse  the  underscored  words:  "  One  of  his  favorite  maxims 
was,  that  the  only  way  to  keep  a  secret  is  never  to  let  any  one  suspect  that  you 
have  one." 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

1.  What  are  the  two  important  cavities  of  the  trunk,  and  what  does  each 
contain  ? 

2.  How  does  the  skull  articulate  with  the  spine? 

3.  Of  what  use  is  the  packing  of  the  spine? 

4.  How  are  the  teeth  fitted  into  the  jaw? 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  connective  tissue? 
(b)  What  is  fat? 

6.  What  is  the  glottis?    (b)  The  epiglottis/ 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  breathing  capacity  of  a  man?  (6)  How  much  air  cannot 
be  expelled  from  the  lungs?    (c)  Of  what  use  is  this  amount? 

8.  Upon  what  fact  does  the  usual  method  of  ventilation  depend? 

9.  Why  are  hot  foot  baths  and  hot  drinks  recommended  for  persons  suffering 
with  colds? 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  organic  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  f 

(b)  Of  what  use  is  it? 

(c)  How  is  the  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  checked? 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

1.  Mention  some  (2)  objects  of  text-books. 

2.  How  would  you  pass  the  first  day  at  school? 

3.  Mention  the  chief  (2)  objects  of  reviews. 

4.  Give  some  (4)  necessary  professional  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

5.  Give  your  plan  of  teaching  advanced  reading. 

6.  Give  some  (3)  advantages  of  written  spelling. 

7.  Should  language  lessons  be  inductive  or  deductive  ?   Give  your  reasons. 

8.  What  is  the  object  of  parsing? 

9.  Mention  some  (3)  of  the  principles  governing  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
10.  Name  the  works  you  have  studied  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 


FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 
Reading. 

Read  a  selection. 

1.  What  are  inflections  in  reading  ? 

2.  Name  the  two  chief  inflections. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  reading  without  inflections  ? 

Spelling. 

1.  Write  the  present  participle  of  impel,  and  give  rule. 

2.  Give  the  plural  of  lady,  and  the  rule. 

Test  words  and  a  selection  to  be  dictated  by  superintendent. 
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Arithmetic;. 

1.  Reduce  j  ^-t—  I  Xf  of  i  to  a  decimal. 

2.  If  .875  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  $5,635,  what  will  9]  tons  cost  ? 

3.  In  a  school-room  32  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  6  inches  high,  are  60 
pupils,  each  breathing  10  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute.  In  how  long  a  time  will 
they  breathe  as  much  air  as  the  room  contains  ? 

4.  If  4  men  in  2\  days  mow  6|  acres  of  grass,  by  working  8}  hours  a  day,  how 
many  acres  will  15  men  mow  in  3|  days,  by  working  9  hours  a  day  ? 

5.  Sent  to  my  agent  in  Boston  $255,  to  be  invested  in  French  prints  at  $.15  a 
yard,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  2% ;  how  many  yards  shall  I  receive  ? 

6.  How  long  must  a  note  of  $300  run  to  give  an  amount  of  $347.25  at  Q%  ? 

7.  Three  men  engage  in  trade ;  A  puts  in  $6470,  B  $3780,  and  C  $9860,  and  they 
gain  $7890.    What  is  each  partner's  share  of  the  profit  ? 

8.  How  many  acres  of  land,  at  $1  a  square  foot,  will  $100000  purchase  ? 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  nine  million  and  nine  millionths  ? 

(b)  Reduce       to  a  decimal  fraction. 
17* 

10.  Having  used  a  carriage  six  months, I  sold  it  for  $96,  which  was  20%  below 
cost ;  what  would  I  have  received  had  I  sold  it  for  15%  above  cost  ? 

Geography. 

1.  Name  the  zones  and  give  the  circles  bounding  each. 

2.  Name  the  New  England  States  and  give  the  capital  of  each. 

3.  Name  the  five  States  wholly  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

4.  Into  what  seasons  is  the  year  divided  in  Mexico? 

5.  Name  (a)  the  great  mountain  range  of  North  America;  (6)  most  fertile 
valley;  (c)  longest  river;  (d)  largest  lake;  (e)  most  populous  city. 

6.  Name  the  three  chief  rivers  of  South  America. 

7.  (a)  What  river  and  hills  between  Scotland  and  England? 

(b)  What  three  countries  of  Europe  take  the  lead  in  commerce? 

8.  (a)  Where  is  Mt.  Sinai?    (6)  Mt.  Ararat? 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  desert  region  of  Central  Asia? 

10.  Locate  (a)  Denver,  (b)  Cincinnati,  (c)  Glasgow,  (d)  Leipsic,  (e)  Cape  Town. 

History. 

1.  (a)  By  whom  was  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  founded,  and  (b)  why? 

2.  (a)  By  what  people  was  New  Jersey  settled? 

(b)  How  did  Delaware  river  and  bay  get  their  name? 

3.  (a)  What  was  the  Alien  Act? 

(b)  The  Sedition  Act? 

(c)  In  whose  administration  were  they  passed? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bar- 
bary  Powers  in  1803? 

5.  (a)  In  whose  administration  was  Florida  ceded  to  the  United  States?  (b) 
By  what  country?    (c)  What  was  paid  for  it? 

6.  What  three  noted  statesmen  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  died  within  two  years  of  one  another? 
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7.  AVhat  were  the  distinctive  features  of  the  "American  "  or  "  Know  Nothing  " 
party? 

8.  Towards  the  close  of  1861  what  event  came  near  involving  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  England? 

9.  (a)  What  important  battle  was  the  result  of  the  Confederate  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania?    (6)  Who  was  the  commander-in-chief  on  each  side? 

10.  What  great  fraud  was  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Congress  in  1872- 
1873? 

Gra  mmak. 

1.  (a)  When  does  a  proper  noun  become  common?  Give  an  example. 
(h)  When  does  a  common  noun  become  proper?    Give  an  example. 

2.  Give  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  letters,  figures,  marks  and  signs.  Give 
examples. 

3.  (a)  When  is  what  an  adverb.    Give  an  example. 

(6)  By  what  are  the  clauses  of  complex  sentences  connected? 

4.  (a)  When  is  that  a  relative  pronoun?  (b)  When  is  that  a  pronominal  ad- 
jective? 

5.  Give  an  example  of  the  imperative  mode  used  in  the  third  person. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  freeze,  cut,  wear,  hang,  ride. 

7.  (a)  Compare  narrow,  beautiful,    (b)  Decline  who,  herself,  valley. 

8.  Conjugate  "  teach  "  in  the  passive  voice,  indicative  and  potential  modes, 
present  perfect  and  past  tenses. 

9.  Correct:  (a)  Less  men  than  women  were  present.  (6)  Neither  of  them 
are  noted  for  truthfulness,  (c)  William's  and  Mary's  reign  was  prosperous. 
(d)  You  cannot  learn  without  you  study,    (e)  Who  does  that  book  belong  to? 

10.  Analyze  and  parse  the  underscored  words:  "  That  the  climate  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  has  changed,  and  that  its  mean  temperature  nearly  resem- 
bled that  of  the  tropics, Js_  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists." 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

L.  (a)  Of  what  shape  is  the  skull? 

(b)  Its  use? 

(c)  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  enlargement  of  the  bones  at  the  joints? 

2.  How  does  the  humerus  articulate  with  the  shoulder  blade? 

3.  What  is  the  oesophagus  ! 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  cilia  t 

(6)  What  is  coughing?    (c)  Sighing? 

5.  (a)  What  is  coagulation? 

(b)  Of  what  value  is  this  property  of  the  blood? 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  pericardium  ! 

(b)  Name  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

7.  How  is  heat  developed  in  the  body? 

8.  (o)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  blood  from  an  artery  and  that  from  a 
vein?    (b)  Where  should  the  pressure  be  applied  when  an  artery  is  cut? 

9.  (a)  When  is  a  room  perfectly  ventilated? 

(6)  How  much  space  is  necessary  for  each  person  in  order  to  keep  the  ven- 
tilation perfect? 

10.  What  occurs  when  we  rebreathe  exhaled  air? 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

1.  Mention  some  (3)  advantages  of  graded  schools. 

2.  Mention  some  (3)  unwise  incentives  to  study. 
3-  Give  your  plan  of  questioning. 

4.  What  are  the  objects  (3)  of  school  punishment? 

5.  In  teaching  reading,  mention  some  errors  that  the  teacher  should  correct 
in  pupils. 

6.  Give  some  (2)  methods  of  teaching  articulation. 

7.  Describe  your  manner  of  teaching  the  parts  of  speech,  taking  the  noun  as 
an  example. 

8.  Give  some  (3)  advantages  of  teaching  composition. 

9.  Do  you  think  oral  and  written  arithmetic  should  be  taught  together  or 
separately?   Give  your  reasons. 

10.  Name  the  works  you  have  studied  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Require  every  applicant  to  fill  up  a  copy  of  Form  No.  709.  Collect  the 
forms  and  proceed  with  the  examination,  placing  the  question  papers  in  the 
hands  of  applicants,  subject  by  subject. 

2.  Superintendents  are  cautioned  not  to  expose  the  questions  in  any  way 
before  the  examination. 

3.  Examinations  shall  be  held  on  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  for  a  first  and  a  second  grade 
certificate,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  also. 

4.  Examinations  should  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  each  day.  Sub- 
jects for  the  first  day :  Arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  in  the  order 
named.  Subjects  for  the  second  day  :  History,  physiology  and  hygiene,  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  reading  and  spelling,  in  the  order  named. 

5.  Superintendents  should  see  that  the  applicants  fully  understand  the 
questions,  but  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  not  to  impart  information  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  examination. 

6.  All  books  and  other  aids  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  maps  and  charts 
taken  down  or  turned  face  to  the  wall. 

7.  Only  one  subject  should  be  given  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  subject  is 
completed  the  superintendent  will  promptly  collect  the  papers — questions  and 
answers — and  proceed  with  the  next  subject. 

8.  No  communication  should  be  permitted  during  the  examination. 

9.  No  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  during  the  examination 
in  any  subject  until  his  papers  on  that  subject  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent. 

10.  Teachers  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  conversation  during  the 
progress  of  this  examination. 

11.  Teachers  not  present  on  the  first  day  shall  be  excluded  from  this  exami- 
nation. 

12.  All  papers  handed  in  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink. 

13.  Answers  should  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  pages  should 
be  numbered,  and  work  should  not  be  crowded. 

14.  Require  applicants  to  number  the  answers  to  correspond  with  the  ques- 
tions, and  to  leave  a  blank  line  between  every  answer. 
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15.  In  arithmetic  the  entire  work  should  be  given. 

16.  At  the  close  of  each  subject  each  applicant  should  affix  to  his  papers  the 
following  certificate,  and  sign  his  name :  "  I  declare  upon  honor  that  I  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  questions ;  I  have  neither  given  aid  to  any  person 
nor  received  from  any  source  assistance  in  answering  the  foregoing  questions." 

17.  Superintendents  should  decline  to  issue  a  certificate  to  any  applicant  re- 
ceiving or  giving  information  during  the  examination. 

18.  Writing  will  be  valued  from  all  the  papers. 

19.  To  obtain  first  grade  certificates,  applicants  should  average  85  per  cent. ; 
second  grade  certificates  75  per  cent.,  and  third  grade  65  per  cent. 
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LITERARY  FUND. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  AUDITOR. 


SECOND  AUDITOR'S  OFFICE, 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  1, 1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Masse v, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  here  present  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Literary  Fund  from  August  1, 1892,  to  August  1,  1893,  the  end  of  the  school 
year : 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  on  warrants  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts : 

1892. 

Aug.  18 — On  account  of  the  appropriation  by  act  of 

March  4,  1892   $125,000  00 

Oct'r  15— Ditto   50,000  00 

 $175,000  00 

Received  on  warrants  of  the  Second  Auditor : 
Interest  on  3  per  cent,  per  annum  registered  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  issued  under  act  of  February 
14,  1882: 
1893. 

Jan.     6— On  $1,389,327.28  for  six  months  to  1st  January, 

1893   $20,839  90 

July    11— On  $1,419,227.28  ditto  to  1st  July,  1893  ....     21,288  40 

  42,128  30 

Interest  on  loan  to  Washington  College,  now  Washing- 

ington  and  Lee  University  : 
•  1893. 

Jan.  6 — For  six  months  to  1st  January,  1893,  on  a  6  per  cent,  loan 
of  $2,000,  made  to  Washington  College  out  of  the  Lite- 
rary Fund   60  00 

$217,188  30 

Interest  on  money  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Literary  Fund  in 

the  Planters  National  Bank,  Richmond : 
From  July  8,  1892,  to  and  including  July  20,  1893,  in  monthly  pay- 
ments   963  64 

1893. 

Jan.  6 — Received  from  the  Dawson  Fund  amount  advanced  to  it 
by  the  Literary  Fund  for  purchase  of  a  Virginia  3  per 
cent,  registered  bond   6  37 
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DAWSON  FUND. 

1892. 

Nov.  10 — Received  from  sale  of  a  $500  Richmond  city  6  per  cent. 

registered  bond,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  trust  for  the  Dawson  Fund   $575  00 


LITERARY  FUND  FINES. 

1893. 

June  20 — Received  from  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Literary 
Fund  fines  paid  in  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1892    19,762  74 

Amount  of  receipts  $238,496  05 

Balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Literary  Fund,  August 

1,  1892    57,425  28 

$295,921  33 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

On  orders  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  year  ending  July 
31, 1893: 

1892-'93.— To  county  treasurers  $202,562  06 

To  county  superintendents  of  schools,  including  $120 
paid  to  teacher  of  Indian  school   in  King  William 

county   43,106  77 

On  account  of  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the 

secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education   2,639  90 

For  printing  and  binding   3,027  47 

For  miscellaneous  expenses   1,606  61 

For  stationery  and  binding   504  00 

For  postage   750  00 

For  Educational  Journal   563  68 


$254,760  49 

For  investment  for  the  Literary  Fund  in  $30,000  Virginia 
3  per  cent,  registered  bonds,  issued  under  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1882,  purchased  out  of  Literary  Fund  fines  .  .      20,323  75 

For  investment  for  the  Dawson  Fund  in  $1,400  Virginia 
3  per  cent,  registered  bonds,  issued  under  act  February 
14, 1882,  purchased  out  of  $575,  proceeds  of  sale  of  $500 
bond  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  due 
thereon  ($390),  a  balance  on  hand  of  $71.63,  and  $6.37 
advanced  by  the  Literary  Fund   1,043  00 

Amount  of  disbursements  $276,127  24 

Balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Literary  Fund,  August 

1, 1893   .      19,794  09 

$295,921  33 


JOSIAH  RYLAND,  Jr., 
Second  Auditor. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  statute,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  University  of  Virginia  for  the  session  ending  14th  June, 
1893. 

Attendance. — In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  the  date- of  the 
opening  of  the  University  was  changed  by  the  Visitors  from  1st  October  to  15th 
September.  The  effects  of  the  change  were  highly  beneficial.  The  students 
were  somewhat  later  in  entering,  but  the  total  attendance  was  517,  as  against 
516  for  1891-92,  showing  a  continued  and  gratifying  increase.  The  graduating 
examinations  were  thrown  two  weeks  earlier  and  into  cooler  weather,  with  the 
result  that  543  diplomas  of  all  classes  were  awarded,  as  against  487  for  the  pre- 
vious session.  From  Virginia  there  were  304  students — 55£  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number — as  against  301,  or  58  per  cent,  in  the  previous  session  ;  the  residue  be- 
ing, as  usual,  mainly  from  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Academical  Courses  of  Instruction  have  been  slightly  remodeled  to  accord 
with  the  modified  scheme  of  Academical  Degrees.  In  each  school  three  dis- 
tinct courses  are  offered — a  collegiate  or  B.  A.  course,  a  university  or  M.  A. 
course,  and  a  post-graduate  or  Ph.  D.  course.  In  the  collegiate  courses  stress 
is  laid  upon  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  work  of 
general  intellectual  training.  In  the  University  course  the  studies  are  of  a 
more  advanced  and  technical  character.  In  the  post-graduate  course  the  in- 
vestigations undertaken  are  still  further  specialized,  and  independent  research 
is  required.  The  effort  is  thus  made  to  lead  students  gradually  to  the  highest 
tasks  of  literary  and  scientific  endeavor,  and  yet  to  leave  them  at  the  comple- 
tion of  each  stage  of  the  progression  possessors  of  a  symmetrical  and  service- 
able knowledge  of  the  branch  of  learning  pursued. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete  the  col- 
legiate courses  of  eight  schools,  so  elected  as  to  omit  none  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  human  learning — Ancient  Languages,  Modern  Languages,  History 
and  Literature,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences  and  Philosophical 
Sciences.  For  a  student  with  good  school  training  this  course  should  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years.  It  furnishes  a  fit  introduction  to  professional  study  and 
adequate  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  scientific  courses. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  conferred  on  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  complete  the 
University  courses  in  four  related  schools.  Instead  of  the  restricted  election 
allowed  for  the  B.  A.,  the  greatest  possible  freedom  is  here  encouraged,  and 
students  are  expected  to  choose  these  four  advanced  studies  with  careful  refer- 
ence to  their  native  aptitudes  and  their  proposed  pursuits  in  life.  The  future 
lawyer  might  elect  Latin,  History,  Literature  and  Moral  Philosophy;  the 
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physician  Chemistry,  Biology,  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Modern  Languages ; 
the  engineer  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Chemistry  and  Geology.  The  choice  in 
each  case  is  free  and  the  possible  combinations  multifold. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  conferred  on  Bachelors  or  Masters  of  Arts 
who,  after  completing  the  University  courses  of  two  related  schools,  pursue  post- 
graduate courses  in  these  schools,  and  in  one  of  the  two,  elected  as  his  major 
study,  prepares  and  prints  an  acceptable  dissertation  showing  independent 
research  or  original  treatment  of  a  fitting  subject. 

The  graduates  of  other  colleges  are  admitted  to  the  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  on 
the  same  terms  with  those  of  this  University,  except  that  for  the  M.  A.  they 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination  of  a  practical  character  on  the  four  minor 
studies,  attending  the  full  course  here  offered  on  the  major  studies  only. 

The  Linden  Kent  Memorial  School  of  English  Literature  is  the  chief  addition 
during  the  past  year  to  the  means  of  instruction  offered  by  the  University  in 
its  academical  department.  This  school  is  supported  by  the  donation  of  $60,000 
from  Mrs.  Linden  Kent,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  found  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Linden  Kent,  of  that  city,  who  was  graduated  from  this  Univer- 
sity in  1870.  The  work  of  the  School  of  English  has  been  divided,  instruction 
in  the  English  language  being  left  to  the  old  school,  while  the  work  in  English 
Literature,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles-Lettres  has  been  assigned  to  the  new. 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Enginei  ring  Department  considerable  expansion  will  be  given  to  the 
work  heretofore  offered  in  Electrical  Engineering.  The  lectures  in  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Industrial  Chemistry  and 
Physics  have  all  received  more  or  less  of  modification  and  expansion  ;  but  the 
course  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (given  in  the  School  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy) has  been  completely  remodeled  and  enlarged  from  three  to  six  lectures  a 
week.  A  recent  appropriation  by  the  Visitors  permits  considerable  additions 
to  the  supply  of  apparatus,  and  enables  us  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  imme- 
diate future.  Every  indication,  however,  points  to  still  further  calls  upon  our 
means  for  this  work,  which  is  likely  to  grow  rapidly  and  to  call  for  larger  and 
larger  resources  in  the  direction  of  teaching  staff  and  laboratory  equipment. 

MEDIC  A  L  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Medical  Department  a  success  alike  gratifying  and  unexpected  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  two-year  course.  The  number  of 
students  (146)  has  never  been  exceeded.  The  work  of  the  classes  has  improved, 
and  the  rational  distribution  of  the  studies  ensures  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough  training.  The  student  is  expected  to  complete  the  four  primary 
branches  of  Anatomy,  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physiology  during  his  first  ses- 
sion, and  comes  to  the  more  advanced  and  practical  studies  of  the  second  year 
(Practice,  Pathology,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Hygiene  and  Materia  Medica)  with  adequate  training  and  ample  time  for  mas- 
tering them.  These  primary  studies  fit  him  also  to  appreciate  and  profit  by 
the  clinical  courses,  which  the  new  dispensary  furnishes. 

The  Fall  Examinations  in  this  department,  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
1893,  by  order  of  the  Visitors,  will  meet  the  necessities  of  three  classes  of  stu- 
dents : 
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1.  Those  who  have  attended  lectures  at  other  medical  colleges  and  apply  for 
admission  to  the  graduating  class  here. 

2.  Those  who  by  reason  of  ill  health  or  like  providential  cause  were  pre- 
vented from  taking  the  regular  examinations  of  the  previous  session  with  their 
class. 

3.  Those  who  are  adjudged  by  the  Faculty  fit  to  proceed  to  the  studies  of 
the  second  year  with  their  class,  although  they  failed  to  reach  the  unusually 
high  standard  (80  per  cent.)  required  for  graduation. 

To  all  such  students  these  examinations  afford  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  burden  of  the  primary  studies,  and  proceed  disembar- 
rassed to  the  second  year's  work. 

The  Practical  Laboratory  Work  in  Histology,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  as 
well  as  that  in  Anatomy,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course  of  study  and  the  growth  in  number  of  students,  that  the 
Visitors  have  authorized  the  appointment  of  two  new  Assistant  Instructors. 
One  of  these  will  give  his  time  during  one-half  session  to  the  work  of  the 
Biological  Laboratory,  and  during  the  other  half  to  that  of  the  Pathological 
Laboratory.  The  other  will  act  as  second  assistant  to  the  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

The  new  University  Dispensary  has  proved  a  potent  aid  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  a  helpful  charity.  During  the  past  session  635  cases  were  treated, 
averaging  about  five  visits  each.  To  the  students  no  other  part  of  their  work  is 
more  interesting ;  and  as  only  adequately  prepared  men  are  admitted  to  the 
clinics,  no  other  part  of  the  work  is  more  truly  useful.  The  proximity  of  the 
building  to  the  lecture-halls  has  produced  a  great  saving  of  time  and  energy 
to  both  professors  and  students  ;  and  while  of  necessity  a  plain  and  economical 
structure,  it  has  been  found  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Law  Department  suffered  during  the  past  session  from  the  illness  of  the 
senior  professor,  Mr.  John  B.  Minor,  and  the  simultaneous  indisposition  of  his 
assistant,  Mr.  John  B.  Minor,  Jr.  The  interval  occasioned  by  this  last  cause 
was  bridged  over  by  the  kind  and  timely  aid  of  Mr.  Raleigh  C.  Minor,  B.  L.  of 
1890,  and  the  work  of  the  classes  was  thus  carried  on  with  regularity  and  order. 
By  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  in  the  appropriations  for  the  next  session 
the  Visitors  have  been  enabled  so  to  strengthen  the  teaching  staff  of  this  de- 
partment as  to  put  the  regular  order  of  its  lectures  beyond  the  risk  of  any 
probable  contingencies.  A  new  chair  of  Mercantile  Law  and  the  Law  of  Per- 
sonal Property  has  been  created  and  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William 
Minor  Lisle,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  a  Bachelor  of  Law  of  this  University  of  the 
^session  of  1882.  Mr.  Raleigh  C.  Minor  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Profes- 
sor John  B.  Minor.  The  Law  Faculty,  consisting  thus  of  three  professors  and 
an  instructor,  will  be  able  to  maintain  and  even  to  advance  the  standard  of 
instruction. 

I  NIVERSITV   EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN. 

The  higher  education  of  women  is  a  subject  that  continues  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Faculty  and  Visitors.  In  response  to  an  application  from  Miss 
Caroline  Preston  Davis,  women  were  admitted  to  stand  the  graduating  exami- 
nations of  the  University  (in  an  apartment  separate  from  the  men).  Miss 
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Davis  was  the  only  woman  who  availed  herself  of  the  provision.  After  a  year 
spent  under  the  private  tuition  of  the  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  she  took  the 
graduating  examinations  of  that  school  and  passed  them  with  distinction. 

Admission  to  examination,  as  the  experience  of  the  past  session  shows,  will 
prove  a  barren  privilege  without  some  systematic  and  adequate  provision  for 
University  instruction.  In  the  majority  of  the  courses  the  most  fruitful  part 
of  the  teaching  is  given  by  lectures.  In  the  departments  of  Natural  Science 
and  Natural  History  especially,  it  is  impossible  to  give  adequate  instruction 
without  free  use  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Laboratory  and  the  collections  of  the 
Museum.  To  teach  these  subjects  otherwise  than  by  the  demonstrative  method 
is  a  fraud  and  a  farce. 

The  method  of  the  Annex  and  the  method  of  co-education  are  the  two  which 
have  been  employed  at  other  universities  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  In  the 
Annex  the  young  women  have  the  same  lectures  as  the  young  men,  from  the 
same  professors,  but  at  a  different  place  and  a  different  time.  Thus  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  a  professor  almost  halves  his  efficiency  and  requires  a  faculty 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  would  otherwise  be  needed.  Double  sets  of  buildings 
and  experimental  apparatus  are  also  required.  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
show  that  this  method  effectually  carried  out  is  enormously  costly.  Only  a 
large  endowment  from  private  benefactors  for  this  specific  purpose  could  jus- 
tify this  University  in  engrafting  the  Annex  on  its  present  structure. 

The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  method  of  solution  which  has  been  most 
fully  tested  in  America.  It  has  most  friends  where  it  has  been  longest  and 
best  tried,  and  it  is  not  without  ardent  advocates  among  the  teachers  of  our 
Virginian  public  schools.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  introduces  into  Uni- 
versity administration  novel  and  intricate  problems,  and  runs  counter  to  the 
settled  convictions  and  rooted  prejudices  of  the  more  conservative  among  our 
Southern  people.  Apart  from  these  difficulties  which  it  were  stupid  to  ignore 
and  these  convictions  which  it  were  rash  to  contemn,  it  is  also  a  method  which 
can  properly  be  set  on  foot  only  at  considerable  cost.  Especial  lodgings  must  be 
provided  under  suitable  care  and  control ;  a  waiting-room  and  study  must  be 
fitted  up  and  a  suitable  attendant  employed ;  the  physical  culture  of  young 
women  must  be  looked  to  equally  with  that  of  the  men ;  and  courses  of  in- 
struction especially  appropriate  to  their  needs  will  soon  be  called  for.  This 
method,  although  far  less  costly  than  the  Annex,  is  one  which  would  seriously 
strain  the  resources  of  a  school  already  bending  its  utmost  effort  to  fulfill  its 
appointed  task.  We  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  wise,  whether  it  is 
right,  to  cripple  a  school  designed  primarily  for  men,  in  order  that  it  may  do 
partial  and  perhaps  ineffectual  work  for  women.  Only  by  smaller  but  still 
liberal  endowments  could  this  plan  be  made  easy  and  safe 

The  financial  difficulty  is  seen  to  bar  the  way  in  whichever  direction  advance 
is  attempted.  If  the  earnest  advocacy  of  higher  education  for  women,  which 
appears  in  our  public  prints,  is  a  genuine  reflection  of  public  sentiment ;  if  the 
appeal  of  women  themselves  for  equal  opportunities  with  men  in  education 
commends  itself  as  wise  and  right  to  their  own  sex ;  it  ought  not  to  be  long 
before  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  wealthier  women  of  Virginia  and  the 
South  would  provide  here,  or  elsewhere,  those  opportunities  for  study  and  cul- 
ture which  Southern  women  now  confessedly  lack. 

That  University  instruction  may  be  made  accessible  to  women  at  this  school  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  its  original  design  and  its  present  organization,  the 
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Visitors  have  requested  from  the  Faculty  a  distinct  formulation  of  the  condi- 
tions (if  any)  under  which  women  may  be  admitted  to  attend  the  regular  lec- 
tures and  examinations  in  each  of  the  academical  schools.  This  report  will 
be  laid  before  the  Visitors  at  their  next  annual  meeting.  But  the  prime  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  will  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  liberality 
of  the  State  or'by  the  generosity  of  private  benefaction. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  closer  connection  between  the  public  schools  and  the  State  University  is  one 
of  the  desiderata  of  our  educational  system.  That  the  University  should  de- 
press the  standard  of  instruction  in  its  lowest  classes  is  not  desired  by  any  one. 
In  order  to  bring  about  this  connection  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  must  be  and  ought  to  be  raised.  In  the  country  schools  this  is 
doubtless  impracticable.  But  in  the  city  schools  it  has  been  done  in  some  places 
and  should  be  done  in  all. 

The  local  examinations  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  are 
designed  primarily  to  promote  this  end.  They  are  of  two  grades,  junior  and 
senior;  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  entrance  examinations  for  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  several  academical  schools  of  the  University.  During  1893  such 
examinations  were  held  for  the  Washington  School  in  Alexandria,  and  for  the 
State  Female  Normal  School  in  Farmville,  as  well  as  for  private  schools,  and 
the  results  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  examiners  and  creditable  to  the  in- 
structors in  these  schools.  It  is  believed  that  these  examinations  will  be  val- 
uable to  the  teachers  as  a  stimulus  to  thorough  work,  to  the  pupils  as  an 
incentive  to  sustained  and  comprehensive  study, to  the  public  school  system  as 
affording  a  fixed  standard  of  scholastic  attainment.  The  authorities  of  the 
University  hope  and  solicit  for  them  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
official  head  of  the  State  system  of  public  instruction. 

That  University  graduates  should  be  employed  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  teachers  appears  legitimate  and  desirable.  If  such  appointments 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  system  of  uniform  and  rigorous  public  com- 
petitive examinations, it  is  believed  that  the  graduates  of  this  University  would 
be  frequently  found  among  the  successful  candidates.  But  as  the  services  of 
such  men  readily  command  salaries  of  $700  to  $900  in  private  schools  and  col- 
leges, it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  enter  the  competition 
unless  the  rewards  in  the  public  schools  are  equally  great. 

IM  I'RoVKMENTS  ON  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  Fayerweather  Gymnasium  constitutes  the  principal  addition  to  the  public 
buildings  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  funds  for  this  building  and  its 
equipment  were  derived  from  the  Fayerweather  bequest.  The  sum  of  $29,591.29 
was  appropriated  for  these  purposes,  and  an  additional  appropriation  of  $1,684.28 
was  made  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  visitors  for  its  completion.  The  design- 
ing and  supervising  architects  were  Carpenter  &  Peebles,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  being  a  graduate  (C.  E.  and  D.  Sc.)  of  this  Univer- 
sity and  former  instructor  in  civil  engineering.  The  site  is  on  Carr's  hill.  The 
building  is  of  the  classical  type  and  is  built  of  red  local  bricks  and  trimmed 
with  pressed  bricks.  The  portico  is  handsomely  treated  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
the  pediment  being  carried  by  eight  columns  of  solid  white  limestone  with 
fluted  shafts,  moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals. 
38 
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The  first  floor  contains  sixteen  bath-rooms,  fitted  with  tubs,  showers  and 
sprays,  and  supplied  with  both  hot  and  cold  water ;  a  swimming  pool  twenty- 
two  feet  by  forty  ;  a  ball  cage  for  winter  practice  seventy  feet  by  fourteen  ;  two 
bowling  alleys ;  four  hundred  lockers ;  a  barber  shop ;  and  furnace  and  fuel 
rooms. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  director's  office  ;  the  anthropometric  room,  pro- 
vided with  a  full  set  of  apparatus  for  physical  measures ;  the  trophy  room  ;  and 
the  toilette  room.  The  main  apartment  on  this  floor  is  ninety  feet  by  forty, 
well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with  a  complete  set  of  the 
best  gymnastic  appliances.  Above  is  the  gallery  which  carries  the  running 
track,  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  mile  long. 

The  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  baths  is  free  to  all  students. 

The  University  Dispensary  is,  for  the  convenience  of  patients,  erected  at  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  University  grounds,  opposite  to  the  terminus  of  the 
street-car  line.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  was  $3,052,  and 
while  entirely  plain  and  without  architectural  pretension,  it  fulfills  well  its 
purpose.  The  main  apartment  is  an  amphitheater  32  by  20  feet,  with  seats  for 
seventy-two  students,  where  the  examination  of  the  patient  is  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  class,  and  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prescriptions  given  by  the 
professor.  Adjoining  on  one  side  is  the  drug-room,  where  the  prescriptions  are 
compounded.  On  the  other  side  is  a  private  room  for  the  preparation  of  pa- 
tients, and  a  dark  room  for  the  examination  pf  the  eye.  There  are  also  sepa- 
rate waiting-rooms  for  white  and  colored  patients.  Above  are  three  dormito- 
ries occupied  by  student  assistants.  During  the  past  session  635  patients  were 
treated. 

The  ice  supply  obtained  from  local  ponds  being  of  doubtful  purity,  three  pools 
have  been  excavated  near  the  water  main,  and  houses  for  the  storage  of  ice  con- 
structed near  them.  These  are  filled  with  water  from  the  reservoir  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  ice  of  entire  purity  and  unusual  thickness  is  gathered 
from  them,  and  stored  with  great  ease  and  economy.  The  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment when  completed  will  be  about  $1,500.  The  old  pond  is  used  for  skating, 
no  ice  being  gathered  from  it. 

The  other  noticeable  improvements  of  the  past  year  have  been  the  placing  of  new 
opera  seats  in  five  of  the  lecture-rooms,  at  a  cost  of  $1,137.84 ;  the  heating  of  the 
chemical  laboratories  with  hot  wrater,  at  a  cost  of  $1,842.21 ;  the  addition  of  six 
six  rooms  to  pavilion  II.,  East  Lawn,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  The  total  expenditure 
on  grounds  and  buildings  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  15th  June,  1893,  has 
been  $41,973.34. 

ADDITIONS   TO  EQUIPMENT. 

The  University  Library  has  gained  during  the  past  year  by  purchase  and  gift 
869  volumes  and  307  pamphlets  ;  the  department  Library  of  Astronomy  121  books 
and  pamphlets.  In  addition  there  has  been  presented  to  the  library  by  William 
D.  Cabell,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  beautiful  full-length  portrait  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  painted  by  Mr.  E.  T.  x\ndrews,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  duplicate  of 
the  portrait  in  the  east  room  of  the  White  House. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  from  Mr.  G.  A. 
Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  of  a  cabinet  of  fossils  and  minerals  collected  by 
his  father,  Dr.  G.  A.  Williams,  of  Front  Royal,  Va.  The  cabinet  contains  about 
3,000  specimens,  and  is  valued  by  the  Professor  of  Geology  at  $5,000.   It  is  of 
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peculiar  worth  to  our  museum  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  many  good  fossils 
of  formations  which  were  poorly  represented  in  the  original  collections. 

The  Laboratories  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Physics  have  all  re- 
ceived such  additions  to  equipment  as  the  funds  of  the  University  permitted, 
the  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  improvements  having  been  $2,550. 
The  addition  to  the  mechanical  laboratory  included  a  planer  for  metal  work, 
micrometric  apparatus  for  measurement  of  elasticity  of  materials,  and  a  torsion 
machine  for  testing  strength  and  elasticity.  In  the  medical  department  $650 
has  been  expended  in  medical  and  surgical  supplies  for  the  dispensary.  A  por- 
tion  of  this  sum  was  for  drugs,  but  far  the  greater  part  was  expended  for  per- 
manent equipment. 

ADDITIONS  TO  ENDOWMENT. 

The  Linden  Kent  Memorial  fund  of  $60,000  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Linden  Kent,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  represented  by  her  personal  bond  and 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  income  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  Linden  Kent  Memorial  Chair  of  English  Lite- 
rature. 

The  John  V.  Mason  Fellowship  fund  of  $5,000  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Col. 
Archer  Anderson, of  Richmond,  Va.,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  this  University 
(M.  A.  1856).   It  has  been  invested  in  $7,000  of  new  Virginia  3  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  Fayeriueather  bequest  has  yielded  $80,000,  which  has  been  reduced  by  the 
5  per  cent,  inheritance  tax  and  legal  expenses  to  $75,539.44.  Of  this  $16,600.76 
has  been  expended  in  the  new  six-inch  water  main,  and  $29,591.29  in  the  Fayer- 
weather  Gymnasium.  The  residue  has  been  invested  in  $40,000  of  new  Virginia 
3  per  cent,  bonds.  A  balance  of  $20,000  is  still  due  to  the  University  from  the 
administration  of  the  Fayerweather  estate.  Payment  is  delayed  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Mr.  John  B.  Minor,  Jr.,  B.  L.,  1890,  Instructor  in  Law,  retires  from  the  service 
of  the  University  on  account  of  an  obstinate  neuralgic  affection.  His  skill  as 
a  lecturer  and  instructor,  his  amiable  and  elevated  character,  his  courteous 
address  and  assiduous  devotion  to  duty,  have  won  for  him  general  esteem  and 
respect.  The  Visitors  and  Faculty  part  from  him  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
continue  to  cherish  for  him  a  very  cordial  and  sincere  regard. 

Mr.  James  P.  C.  Southall,  M.  A.,  1893,  Instructor  in  Physics,  resigns  to  accept 
a  more  lucrative  appointment  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  PhysTcs  in  the 
Miller  Manual-Labor  School. 

Mr.  Emerson  IT.  George,  Instructor  in  Frencli  and  German,  resigns  for  a  simi- 
lar reason. 

Mr.  L.  Coleman  Morris,  M.  D..  1892,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  re- 
signs to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  A.  Darner  Drew,  M.  D.,  1891,  Instructor  in  Biology,  resigns  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  of  going  as  a  medical  missionary  to  Corea. 

Mr.  S.  Rolfe  Millar,  Ph.  D.,  of  Gottingen,  Lecturer  on  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nism, resigns  to  revisit  Germany.  The  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  of 
Dr.  Millar,  given  during  1891-92  and  '92-93,  without  cost  to  the  University,  de- 
serve official  recognition.  They  treated  subjects  of  great  importance  in  mod- 
ern life,  concerning  which  there  is  much  talk  and  more  ignorance.  They  were 
based  upon  thorough  and  intelligent  personal  studies,  made  at  the  focus  of 
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these  movements,  and  attracted  audiences  consisting  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  mature  of  our  students,  while  the  lecturer's  genial  manner  and  copious 
stores  of  rare  information  added  to  the  pleasantness  of  his  meetings. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  M.  A.  of  1882,  Ph.  D.,  of  Leipzic,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  Linden  Kent  Memorial  School  of  English  Literature.  After 
graduating  from  this  University,  he  spent  two  years  in  teaching.  He  then 
visited  Germany  for  purposes  of  advanced  study,  hearing  the  most  distin- 
guished specialists  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  on  English  literature  and  philology, 
and  graduating  at  Leipsic  in  1887.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  English  and  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
which  he  filled  up  to  the  end  of  last  session.  Dr.  Kent  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philological  Society,  the  Dialect  Society,  and  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  and  has  been  vice-president  of  the  last  two  bodies.  His  principal 
publications  have  been  Teutonic  Antiquities  in  Andreas  and  Elene  ;  Cynewulf's 
Elene;  Use  of  the  Negative  by  Chaucer;  Study  of  Lanier's  Poems;  Outlook 
for  Literature  in  the  South. 

Mr.  William  Minor  Lile,  B.  L.,  1882,  the  newly-elected  Professor  of  Mercantile 
Law  and  the  Law  of  Personal  Property,  has  spent  the  years  since  his  graduation 
in  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  The  success  which  he 
has  achieved  at  the  bar,  and  the  distinguished  position  which  he  has  won  in  the 
esteem  of  the  legal  profession  in  Virginia,  amply  justify  the  appointment  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Visitors. 

Mr.  Raleigh  C.  Minor,  M.  A.,  1888,  and  B.  L.,  1890,  Instructor  in  Law,  has  spent 
the  years  since  his  graduation  in  professional  practice  in  Richmond,  Va.  His 
success  as  instructor  during  the  past  session  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Ii.  E.  Lee  Dinwiddie,  M.  A.,  1893,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  French 
and  German,  vice  Mr.  Emerson  H.  George,  resigned. 

Mr.  William  B.  Tuttle  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Biology,  vice  Dr.  A. 
Darner  Drew,  resigned. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Where  so  much  depends  upon  unseen  causes,  it  is  vain  to  dogmatize  as  to  the 
course  of  our  future  history.  But  in  certain  general  directions  expansion  is 
demanded  and  a  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  it. 

The  Post-Graduate  Department  of  our  academical  work  is  one  of  these  direc- 
tions. Tt  has  been  a  distinctive  note  of  this  University  that  all  students,  even 
in  the  lowest  classes,  came  into  constant  personal  contact  with  the  professor  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  That  this  feature  of  our  system  is  of  value  is  true ; 
that  we  are  paying  too  dearly  for  it  is  likewise  probably  true.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  give  due  development  to  advanced  studies  until  the  energies  of  the 
head  professors,  are  released  for  that  work,  and  associates  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  under-graduate  classes. 

The  University  Library  needs  to  be  treated  with  a  more  systematic  and  unva- 
rying generosity.  Without  good  library  facilities  the  advanced  studies  above 
discussed  become  impossible.  The  tone  of  the  under-graduate  teaching  also  is 
lowered,  and  University  work  in  all  its  departments  loses  spirit  and  freshness. 
The"  library  is  the  great  nerve-centre  of  university  organization.  It  follows 
from  this  view  that  the  appropriation  to  the  library  should  be  placed  first. 
Whatever  else  suffers,  this  interest  should  be  sustained.    Yet  the  opposite 
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usually  occurs,  and  the  burden  of  economy  is  thrown  on  the  library,  because 
it  seems  in  every  financial  pinch  that  the  library  can  best  afford  to  wait.  No 
greater  boon  could  come  to  our  University  than  the  gift  of  an  adequate  fund, 
the  income  from  which  should  be  devoted  sacredly  and  forever  to  the  support 
of  her  library. 

The  Engineering  Department  needs  in  greater  abundance  those  material  appli- 
ances which  are  essential  in  the  training  of  its  students.  The  resources  which 
have  been  given  to  it  are  already  utilized  almost  to  their  full  extent.  A  new 
engineering  building  is  needed,  with  ample  shops  and  laboratories,  large  and 
well-lighted  drawing-rooms,  and  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  offices.  No  other 
part  of  our  University  system  can  do  as  much  for  Virginia  and  the  South  in 
their  present  career  of  industrial  development,  and  no  other  part  should  be 
more  generously  treated. 

These  are  the  main  directions  in  which  enlargement  of  our  present  resources 
seems  necessary.  To  ask  for  more  from  the  State  than  is  now  given  seems  un- 
timely, although  public  funds  could  probably  be  expended  in  no  more  fruitful 
undertakings.  But  we  may  hope  that  private  liberality  will  carry  on  what  the 
State  has  so  generously  begun,  and  that  the  University  founded  by  Jefferson, 
and  counted  by  him  the  third  part  of  his  life-work,  may  be  cherished  by  this 
and  all  future  generations  with  the  same  care  and  reverence  as  their  political 
independence  and  their  religious  freedom. 

The  usual  statistical  tables  are  appended. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  M.  THORNTON, 

Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


RECEIPTS. 

Annuity  from  State   $40,000  00 

Matriculation  fees   13,146  45 

Tuition  fees   32,822  30 

Diploma  fees   1,782  50 

Rents  •  .  6.002  94 

Infirmary  fees   3,273  66 

Endowment  funds   13,796  00 

Agricultural  funds   6,000  00 

Scholarship  funds   780  00 

From  the  Fayerweather  bequest   29,591  29 


Total  receipts  of  session  1892-'93   $147,195  14 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Professors  and  Adjunct  Professors : 

M.  Scheie  De  Vere   $  2,000  00 

John  B.  Minor   3,000  00 

Francis  H.  Smith   3,000  00 

George  F.  Holmes   2,000  00 

Charles  S.  Venable  f  .  3,000  00 

William  E.  Peters   3,000  00 

Noah  K.  Davis .   3,000  00 

William  M.  Fontaine   3,000  00 

Ormond  Stone   3,000  00 

James  M.  Garnett    3,000  00 

William  M.  Thornton   3,000  00 

Francis  P.  Dunnington   3,000  00 

James  H.  Gilmore   3,000  00 

John  W.  Mallet  .  .*   3,000  00 

William  B.  Towles   3,000  00 

Milton  W.  Humphreys     3,000  00 

Albert  H.  Tuttle   3,000  00 

Paul  B.  Barringer   3,000  00 

William  C.  Dabney   3,000  00 

William  Howard  Perkinson   1,500  00 

R.  Heath  Dabney   1,500  00 

William  H.  Echols   1,500  00 

  59,500  00 

Salaries  of  Instructors : 

William  G.  Christian    $  1,300  00 

John  B.  Minor,  Jr  .  .  .  .  :   1,000  00 

James  H.  Paxton   800  00 

William  J.  Martin   800  00 

A.  Darner  Drew  *   800  00 

Harrison  Randolph   600  00 

Emerson  H.  George   600  00 
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Phipps  Miller   500  00 

George  M.  Peek   500  00 

James  H.  Corbitt   400  00 

James  P.  C.  Southall   400  00 

L.  Coleman  Morris   150  00 

William  A.  Lambeth   150  00 

  8,000  00 

Salaries  of  Officers : 

Chairman,  William  M.  Thornton   $  500  00 

Proctor,  Green  Peyton   2,000  00 

Superintendent,  William  H.  Echols   500  00 

Librarian,  Frederick  W.  Page   800  00 

Secretary,  James  B.  Baker   800  00 

Secretary  of  Board,  James  D.  Jones   225  00 

Commissioner,  Samuel  B.  Woods   150  00 

  4,975  00 

Commutation  of  rents   1,840  00 

Astronomical  observatory   1,710  00 

Biological  laboratory  ,   700  00 

Apparatus  and  Supplies: 

Anatomical   175  00 

Chemical   350  00 

Geological   50  00 

Mechanical    1,025  00 

Medical   650  00 

Physical   475  00 

 2,025  00 

Library   1,290  00 

Catalogues   1,000  00 

Advertising     900  00 

Printing : 

Blanks   150  00 

M.  A.  Report   286  25 

Laws  *.   393  44 

Diplomas   700  00 

  1,529  69 

Grounds  and  Buildings: 

Kayerweather  Gymnasium   29,591  29 

Dispensary  building   3,052  00 

Heating  chemical  laboratory   1,842  21 

Reseating  lecture-rooms   1,137  84 

Ice-houses  and  pools   1,200  00 

Addition  to  pavilion  II.,  E.  L   1,190  10 

Maintenance  of  water-works   150  00 

Maintenance  of  grounds   878  63 

Carpentry   741  88 

Brickwork   355  69 

Roofing   210  81 

Painting  .  .  .   386  85 
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Plastering ...   

Blacksmithing  

Fencing    

Lumber  

Hardware  

Glass  

Grates  and  stoves  

Water  pipes  and  sewers  

Miscellaneous  items  

Labor  on  grounds  and  buildings  

Wages  of  Employees : 

Policemen  (2)  

Plumber    

Rotunda  janitor  

Annex  janitor  

Museum  janitor  

Medical  hall  janitor  

Anatomical  hall  janitor  

Chemical  laboratory  janitor  

Chairman's  messenger  

Fuel  and  fuel  gas  for  laboratories  

Lights  for  grounds  and  buildings  

Interest  on  debt  and  sinking  fund  

Scholarships : 

Miller  (2)  

Birely  (1)  

Brown  (1)  

Carey  (2)  

Special  Appropriations : 

Students'  reading-room  

Local  examinations  

Columbian  Exposition  

Contingent  Expenses : 

Visitors  

Finals  

Postage  

Stationery  

Furniture    

Kent  Professorship  

Chapel  Aid  Society  

Clerical  work  

Fire  insurance  

Infirmary  

Total  expenditures  of  session  1892-'93 


61  55 
33  57 

435  48 
217  86 
64  15 
114  63 
26  90 
281  90 

  41,973  33 

1,100  00 


960  00 
600  00 
300  00 
135  00 
180  00 
135  00 
240  00 
135  00 
120  00 

  2,805  00 

829  69 
659  80 
7,400  00 


500  00 
300  00 
120  00 
360  00 
  1,280  00 

250  00 
100  00 
500  00 
  850  00 

$  595  06 
464  73 
134  82 
88  40 
91  99 
187  25 
98  91 
25  00 

  1.686  16 

22  60 
3,273  66 

$145,926  01 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS. 

1891—92 

1892—93. 

jk   40  000  00 

$  40  000  00 

12  221  38 

1 3  1 46  45 

Tnffion  fpp<? 

30  994  31 

32,822  30 

.  .  .        1,619  30 

1,782  50 

.  .  .        5,984  15 

6,002  94 

T^.n  c\  r\\\rYY\  on  t"  f  nnrlc 

11  183  Ifi 

1 3  796  00 

6,000  00 

Scholarship  funds  

.  .  .        1,420  00 

780  00 

.  .  .       16,600  76 

29,591  29 

.  .  .        3,030  16 

3,273  66 

.$129,053  22 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

1891-9,1. 

1892-98. 

.  .  .   $  68,620  55 

%  69  340  00 

4,975  00 

Equipment  ....   

3  441  33 

3  935  00 

Astronomical  observatory  

.  .        1,610  00 

1,710  00 

700  00 

700  00 

Catalogues,  advertising  and  printing  

.  .  .        2,750  00 

3  429  69 

Grounds  and  building  

.  .  .       21,539  45 

41,973  34 

3,070  00 

3  905  00 

Fuel  and  lights  

.  .  .        1,278  75 

1,365  56 

.  .  .        7  337  16 

7,400  00 

...        1  920  00 

1,280  00 

Special  grants   '  

.  .  .          ^46  25 

850  00 

{ \c\i^\  t  i  ffl  nrpn  t  PYnoncoc 

1  00 

1,686  16 

1  or,  00 

22  60 

.  .  •        3,030  16 

3,273  66 

.$123,429  65 

.$145,926  01 

BONDED  DEBT. 

Principal. 

1  lit  ('  i  v.'  8 1 . 

Eight  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  1905   

...   $  40,000  00 

$    3,200  00 

Six         "           "          "  1905   

.  .  .       28,000  00 

1  680  00 

Eight      "           "          u  1907   

.  .  .         1,500  00 

190  00 

Total  interest-bearing  debt  

...    $  69,500  00 

%  5,000  00 

...    $  10,000  00 

INVESTED  FUNDS. 

Principal. 

1  ltH,l  col. 

.  .  .   .$  74,000  00 

4  RIO  (  0 

.   .         100,000  00 

6,000  00 

Library  funds   

.  .  .        7,600  00 

456  00 

.  .        5,000  00 

300  00 

John  Y.  Mason  Fellowship  fund  

.  .  .        7,000  00 

210  00 

.  .  .       40,000  00 

1,200  00 

Sinking  fund  

.  .  .       24,500  00 

1,365  00 

3,000  00 

.°,9 
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VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 


HEADQUARTERS  VA.  MIL.  INSTITUTE, 
Lexington,  Va.,  June  22, 1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Sir,— In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

The  accustomed  routine  of  academic  and  military  duties  was  resumed  on  the 
7th  day  of  last  September,  and  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  without  inter- 
ruption, except  upon  stated  days  of  suspension  authorized  by  law  and  the 
usage  of  the  Institute.  Irregular  suspensions,  which  cause  loss  of  time  and 
lead  to  indiscipline,  have  been  abolished. 

The  Board  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  evidences  of  increased  prosperity 
of  the  school,  as  manifested  by  the  largest  corps  of  cadets  present  since  the 
year  1875-'76,  by  the  recognized  improvement  in  the  departments  of  instruction, 
and  in  the  financial  condition.  To  their  wisdom  in  inaugurating  or  approving 
changes  in  existing  conditions,  and  the  uniform  support  they  have  given  to  the 
administration  of  discipline,  these  improvements  are  in  a  large  measure  due. 

The  personnel  of  the  academic  and  military  staff  remains  the  same  as  re- 
ported one  year  ago,  except  that  there  has  been  one  additional  instructor  in 
the  departments  of  mathematics  and  tactics.  Captain  C.  B.  Slemp,  of  Virginia, 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  class  of  1891.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that, 
with  the  close  of  the  present  session,  we  shall  lose  the  services  of  Captains  C. 
B.  Slemp  and  L.  T.  Hyatt.  They  have  been  faithful  and  efficient,  and  have 
given  increased  strength  to  the  departments  in  which  they  have  served.  They 
resign  to  pursue  other  avocations.    Their  places  will  be  suitably  filled. 

Departments  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. — The  system  of  organization, 
government  and  instruction  which  characterizes  the  Institute  differentiates  it 
from  other  institutions  of  higher  education  established  by  the  wisdom,  and 
supported  by  the  munificence  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Under  the  law  of  the 
State,  the  organization,  government  and  discipline  of  this  school  are  military. 
Throughout  the  four  years'  term  of  service  cadets  are  subject  to  an  inflexible, 
unvarying  routine  of  discipline  and  duty.  From  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
half-past  9  at  night,  every  hour,  excepting  regulated  times  for  recreation, 
has  its  appointed  duties.  The  quarters  of  cadets  are  subject  to  inspection  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  these  inspections  are  frequent  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Cadets  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
post,  except  between  1  o'clock  P.  M.  and  sunset  on  Saturdays  Military  in- 
spections exact  orderliness  and  neatness  of  quarters  and  dress.  From  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  and  from  half  an  hour  after  supper  until 
9 :  30  P.  M.,  cadets  are  required  to  be  in  their  quarters,  and  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting their  work,  unless  in  attendance  upcn  class  tr  other  prescribed  duties, 
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The  tendency  and  effect  of  this  system  are  to  lead  to  habits  of  obedience,  self- 
denial  and  self-restraint ;  to  respect  for  lawful  authority,  and  to  the  self-respect 
which  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done  carries  with  it.  The  general  result 
is  a  trained  body  of  energetic,  self-reliant,  practical  men,  who  know  how  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage  all  their  endowments  and  attainments.  The  record 
of  the  services  of  the  alumni  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous professions  and  avocations  of  life,  in  peace  and  war,  confirm  and  demon- 
strate historically  the  a  priori  assumptions  of  the  founders  of  the  school.  In 
its  history  of  fifty-four  years  the  Institute  has  done  more  for  the  State  and  the 
country  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  anticipated  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation. 

A  distinguished  engineer,  who  at  different  times  had  under  him,  upon  the 
works  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  young  men  educated  at  the  Institute,  said  that 
he  preferred  them  to  any  other  class  of  young  men  entering  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  engineering ;  not  that  they  knew  more  than  all  others,  but  that  they 
could  do  more;  that  they  did  not  expect  to  be  supplied  with  discretion  and 
common  sense  ;  that  they  listened  to  instructions,  took  orders,  and  then,  with 
the  self-reliance  which  he  regarded  as  the  result  of  this  system  of  training, 
they  went  to  work,  and  did  their  best,  which  was  all  that  was  expected  of  those 
in  their  grade.  The  cadets  are  all  free  from  the  vices  which,  unfortunately, 
are  not  uncommon  among  young  men,  whether  at  home  or  at  college;  that 
they  are  all  regular,  industrious  and  systematic  in  application  to  their  studies, 
it  would  be  false  to  assert.  But  the  fact  that  the  vices  referred  to  are  constantly 
held  up  before  them  as  subjects  of  reprobation  and  severe  penalty;  that  there 
is  uniform,  persistent  watchfulness  to  detect  the  existence  of  these  vices  and 
to  bring  them  home  to  those  who  practice  them  ;  that  they  are  required,  during 
the  hours  allotted  to  study,  to  be  in  their  own  quarters,  and  are  there  sur- 
rounded with  all  inducements  to  study,  must  have  the  effect  to  minimize  the 
ineradicable  tendencies  to  vice  and  idleness  that  will  ever  characterize  some 
young  men  who  are  by  nature  deficient  in  moral  stamina. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  academic  and  technical.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  the  instruction  is  academic;  in  the  first  and  second  classes  it  is  in  part 
academic,  but  chiefly  technical. 

The  academic  course  for  the  two  former  classes  includes  those  sciences  which 
constitute  the  essential  basis  of  the  different  technical  courses,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  subjects  of  general  culture  in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  school.  With  a  view  to  increased  thoroughness  of  instruction  the 
requirements  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  have  been  reduced. 

A  further  object  of  this  reduction  is  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  may 
come  prepared  to  enter  the  third  class,  with  the  ultimate  end  in  view  of  re- 
quiring all  who  enter  the  school  to  come  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  now 
prescribed  for  the  third  class,  and  thereby  to  increase  by  one  year  the  time  de- 
voted to  technical  instruction.  The  imperfect  element  ary  training  of  the  young 
men  who  seek  admission  to  the  colleges  of  the  South,  and  who  are  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  devote  more  than  four  years  to  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  study,  hinders  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  as  has  been  stated,  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
is  academic,  not  exclu sii tely,  for  the  third-class  course  embraces  instruction  in 
descriptive  geometry,  surveying  and  drawing,  which  may  be  regarded  as  tech- 
nical subjects;  the  fourth  class  also  is  instructed  in  drawing. 
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The  subjects  taught  in  these  classes  are  for  the  fourth  class :  algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  English,  drawing,  Latin  or  German,  there  being  an  option 
between  these  two  languages,  the  sole  option  permitted  in  the  two  lower  classes. 

For  the  third  class  the  subjects  are  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  loga- 
rithms, mensuration  and  surveying,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  shades, 
shadows  and  perspective,  geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing,  descriptive  as- 
tronomy, English,  Latin  or  German. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  cadets  discontinue,  from  various  causes,  their  scholastic 
education  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will 
be  apparent  that  those  cadets  who  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  have  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  basis  of  a  thorough  scientific 
education. 

The  courses  were  adjusted  to  meet  this  condition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  when  the  cadet  passes  into  the  second 
class,  he  must  elect  to  pursue  one  of  three  courses :  the  course  of  engineering, 
the  course  of  applied  chemistry,  which  are  technical  courses,  or  the  general 
course,  which  it  is  the  purpose  to  develop  into  a  course  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. This  development  is  hindered  by  the  want  of  means  to  provide  the  requi- 
site appliances. 

Fur  the  scientific  departments  apparatus  and  instruments  are  required  for 
purposes  of  illustration  and  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical,  physical, 
mineralogical  and  engineering  laboratories. 

Our  outfit  of  instruments  and  apparatus  grows  steadily  year  by  year ;  the 
Board  have  been  as  liberal  in  appropriations  as  the  financial  condition  justifies ; 
but  still  much,  very  much,  is  needed. 

For  the  full  development  of  the  technical  departments,  scientific  apparatus 
and  instruments  must  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  addition  there  must 
be  an  outfit  of  machines  and  implements,  which  are  more  costly  than  the  scien- 
tific equipment;  there  must  be  suitable  structures  in  which  to  place  and  use 
them,  and  there  must  be  a  skilled  mechanician  to  care  for  them,  run  them  and 
keep  them  in  order,  and  a  laborer  to  assist  him.  But,  as  in  the  department  of 
engineering,  in  the  course  of  the  years  we  have  sent  into  the  field  some  of  the 
best  engineers  in  the  profession,  so  by  steady,  persistent  effort,  we  may  hope  to 
put  the  course  of  electrical  engineering  upon  a  footing  equally  good. 

If  some  generous  benefactor  would  provide  the  means,  this  department  could 
be  at  once  put  into  full  operation ;  but  if  we  cannot  be  so  favored,  the  develop- 
ment so  earnestly  desired  must  be  the  growth  of  time. 

The  annual  examination  was  begun  on  the  5th  and  completed  on  the  17th 
day  of  June.  The  examinations  are  written  and  oral,  and  have  been  gradually 
made  more  exacting  than  formerly.  By  reason  of  serious  indisposition  I  was 
unable,  to  my  great  regret,  to  attend  the  examinations. 

From  the  official  reports  of  results  and  from  information  derived  from  the 
professors,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  general  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory. The  two  opening  days  of  next  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  re-exami- 
nation of  those  who  failed  to  pass  in  June ;  and  those  who  fail  again  will  be 
dropped,  or  turned  back  to  go  over  the  studies  of  last  year.  The  cadets  are 
familiar  with  these  conditions,  and  the  result  is  increased  -diligence  in  study 
during  the  year.  The  reports  of  professors  in  charge  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  and  of  the  commandant  of  cadets,  charged  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  military  instruction  of  cadets,  of  the  surgeon  and  of  the  librarian, 
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are  herewith  submitted.    These  reports  present  in  detail  the  work  done  during 
the  year,  and  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  respectfully  invited  to  them. 
This  report  will  set  forth  an  outline  more  or  less  full  of  the  courses  taught. 

/.  Department  of  Law  and  Civil  Government.— General  Scott  Shipp,  Professor. 
This  course  occupies  two  hours  each  week,  and  is  pursued  by  cadets  who  take 
the  general  course.  Instruction  is  from  text-books,  Young's  Principles  of  Civil 
Government ;  Clark's  Commercial  Law ;  Johnson's  American  Politics,  and  by 
lecture.  It  embraces  the  general  principles  of  government,  State  government, 
national  government,  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
brief  commentary,  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  municipal  and  inter- 
national law,  the  general  principles  applicable  to  contracts,  agency,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  guaranty,  commercial  paper,  etc.,  etc. 

//.  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. — Col.  John  M.  Brooke,  Professor ; 
Capt.  L.  T.  Hyatt,  Assistant  Professor.  In  this  department  instruction  is  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  divided  into  sections,  reciting  on 
alternate  days,  and  to  the  students  of  the  first  class,  in  the  general  course.  In- 
struction is  from  text-book,  by  lecture  and  laboratory  practice.  During  the 
first  term  the  third  class  studies  descriptive  astronomy,  and  during  the  second 
term  of  the  third  class  and  both  terms  of  the  second  class  the  instruction  is  in 
physics  on  alternate  days  with  instruction  in  physical  astronomy  on  alternate 
days  during  the  second  term  and  of  the  second  class.  During  the  term  just 
closed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor,  the  time  allotted  to  physical 
astronomy  was  given  to  physics. 

III.  Department  of  Modern  Languages. — Col.  Thomas  M.  Semmes,  Professor ; 
Capt.  J.  H.  Gilkeson  and  W.  T.  Voorheis,  Assistant  Professors.  This  department 
embraces  English,  including  English  grammar,  English  literature,  and  rhetoric, 
and  the  French  and  German  languages.  English  is  required  of  all  members  of 
the  third  and  fourth  classes.  There  is  an  option  between  the  German  and 
Latin  languages.  The  French  course  is  studied  by  cadets  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  who  pursue  the  general  course  and  the  course  of  applied  chem- 
istry. 

The  deplorable  neglect  of  English  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  country 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  English  grammar.  The  effort  is  to  ground  the  men  thoroughly  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthography,  etymology  and  syntax,  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
forms,  and  to  practice  them  in  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences. 

The  second  half  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  an  enlarged  course  of  English 
grammar,  to  the  elementary  principles  of  composition,  and  to  the  history  of  the 
formative  period  of  the  language,  with  exercises  in  the  derivation  and  use  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  first  half  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  practical 
rhetoric,  the  essay  being  taken  as  the  norm,  and  the  pupils  are  drilled  in  all 
the  principles  of  composition.    Essays  are  required. 

The  second  half  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, Minto  and  Pancoast  being  used  as  a  basis.  Selections  from  each  author 
under  discussion  are  read  in  the  class-room,  accompanied  by  critical  remarks 
by  the  professor,  and  the  students  are  urged  to  make  comments  and  to  ask 
questions. 
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The  German  course  begins  with  the  fourth  class.  The  first  half  of  the  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  forms,  to  exercises,  to  the  acquirement  of  vocabulary, 
and  to  simple  translations.  The  analogies  between  German  and  English  are 
pointed  out  and  emphasized.  The  second  half  is  the  same,  so  far  as  the  gram- 
mar is  concerned,  but  the  reading  is  more  advanced. 

By  the  end  of  this  term  most  of  the  pupils  are  in  a  condition  to  pursue  the 
higher  grammar  and  to  prosecute  difficult  translations.  Some  time  is  devoted 
to  word  formation,  to  the  progression  of  mutes,  and  to  the  history  of  German. 
The  authors  read  during  the  last  year  are  Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  with  one  or 
more  of  the  modern  authors.   Exercises  are  required  three  times  a  week. 

French  begins  with  the  third  year.  Perhaps  the  course  in  this  department 
can  best  be  appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  class 
just  graduated  The  class  has  studied  De  Fiva's  and  Edgren's  grammars,  and 
Harrison's  syntax.  The  authors  read  are  Le  Sage,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Fenelon, 
Balsac,  George  Sand,  About,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Exercises  are  required  once  a 
week. 

TV.  Department  of  Mathematics—  Colonel  E.  W.  Nichols,  Professor ;  Captains 
Francis  Mallory  and  C.  B.  Slemp,  Assistant  Professors.  In  addition  to  these 
regular  instructors,  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the  department  during 
the  past  year  by  Colonel  T.  R.  Marshall,  Colonel  J.  S.  Parke,  and  Captain  W. 
T.  Voorheis. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  mensura- 
tion, logarithms,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  de- 
scriptive geometry,  shades,  shadows  and  perspective,  surveying,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  including  elliptic  and  hyperbolic,  functions,  quaternions,  de- 
terminants, and  lectures  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  mathematics.  In- 
struction is  given  in  this  department  by  daily  recitations,  lectures,  written 
exercises,  and  work  in  the  field  in  surveying.  The  time  required  to  complete 
the  whole  course  in  three  (3)  years.  Importance  is  attached  to  this  subject 
both  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  as  affording  a  necessary  basis  for  the 
study  of  engineering  and  the  applied  sciences. 

The  classes  are  divided  into  sections  of  about  twelve  men  each,  and  the  work 
assigned  to  each  depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  students  who  compose 
them.  A  certain  minimum  course  is  prescribed,  which  each  student  must 
attain  for  proficiency.  Original  work  is  encouraged,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  principles  is  required  throughout  the  whole  course. 

The  following  table  will  explain  more  fully  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
the  means  employed  during  the  past  year: 
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Table  Showing  the  Numbers  Instructed  in  the  Various  Branches,  and  by 

Whom  Instructed. 


Algebra. 

Geometry. 

11 

Trigonometry. 

Surveying. 

Des.  Geometry. 

Analytic 

Geometry. 

Calculus. 

Quaternions. 

Determinants. 

Totals. 

E.  W.  Nichols,  Professor  

18 

20 

20 

60 

35 

32 

2 

2 

189 

F.  Mallory,  Assistant  Professor  . 

28* 

24 

52 

C.  B.  Slemp,  Assistant  Professor  . 

10 

42 

42 

24 

118 

T.  R.  Marshall,  Instructor  .  . 

'l2" 

12 

J.  S.  Parke,  Instructor  

24 

20 

... 

44 

W.  T.  Voorheis,  Instructor  .  .  .  . 

12 

12 

Totals   

76 

72 

62 

62 

60 

59 

32 

2 

2 

In  no  department  of  the  school  is  the  improvement,  in  extent  and  thorough- 
ness of  knowledge  of  subjects,  due  to  increased  time  devoted  to  this  course, 
more  apparent  than  in  the  department  of  mathematics. 


F.  Department  of  Infantry  Tactics,  Etc. — Colonel  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Profes- 
sor, and  Commandant  of  Cadets ;  Captains  S.  B.  Walker,  L.  T.  Hyatt,  J.  H. 
Gilkeson,  C.  B.  Slemp,  Assistant  Instructors.  This  department  embraces  the 
instruction  of  the  second  class  in  the  infantry  drill  regulations,  occupying 
about  eight  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term;  and  of  the  first  class  in 
the  art  of  war,  by  recitation  on  alternate  days  during  the  second  term. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  squad,  company,  extended  order  and  bat- 
talion drills,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  camp  and  garrison  duties,  embracing  guard- 
mounting  and  battalion  parade  daily ;  inspection  every  Sunday  morning;  re- 
views, patrol,  and  out-post  duties,  signal  drill,  theory  and  practice  of  pointing 
small  arms,  target  practice  at  ranges  varying  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred 
yards. 

The  rifles  are  much  worn,  having  been  in  use  since  1877.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  secure  from  the  State  an  outfit  of  the  new  service  rifle  adopted  for  the  army, 
so  soon  as  the  ordnance  department  is  ready  to  fill  the  requisition,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  will  try  to  keep  rifles  now  in  use  in  a  fairly  serviceable  condition  by 
addition  of  new  parts.  The  Board  will  find  the  battalion  of  cadets  in  camy,. 
The  camp  ground  is  convenient  in  location,  the  camp  is  well  ordered,  and  the 
military  instruction  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  opportunity  of  full  in- 
struction in  this  most  essential  part  of  a  soldier's  duty.  The  Institute  has  had 
to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  from  and  to  Richmond  of  tents,  etc.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  we  should  be  provided  with  an  outfit  of  sixty-five  (65) 
wall,  and  two  hospital  tents,  with  flies,  poles,  and  pins,  to  be  kept  in  store  here, 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  for  use  elsewhere,  but  secur- 
ing to  us  the  annual  use  from  June  15th  to  July  1st.  In  response  to  the  per- 
sonal application  of  Senator  John  W.  Daniel  and  Major  Peter  J.  Otey,  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  the  chief  of  ordnance  promises  us  two  3.2  breach-loading 
rifled  steel  guns,  with  carriages  and  implements  complete.  These  guns  are  the 
field  guns  of  the  United  States  artillery.  We  should  be  provided  with  one  Gat- 
ling  (machine)  gun,  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  cadets. 
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VI.  Department  of  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Drawing. — Colonel  R.  A. 
Marr,  Professor ;  Captain  S.  B.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor.  The  two  rooms 
occupied  by  the  engineering  classes  were  thoroughly  overhauled,  new  ceiling 
in  one,  and  enlarged  blackboards  in  both,  with  furniture  painted,  adding  to  the 
appearance  of  the  quarters. 

Twenty-one  cadets  of  the  first  class  were  instructed  daily  from  8 :30  to  10  A. 
M.  in  the  class-room  work,  and  details  of  three  or  more  cadets  in  the  field 
practice,  when  the  weather  was  favorable,  with  level,  transit  and  plane  table. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraced  Wheeler's  text,  portions  of  Rankine, 
with  the  mechanics  interpolated,  portions  of  Merriman's  hydraulics,  Dubois' 
Graphics,  and  Searle's  Field-P>ook  of  Railway  Engineering,  with  lectures 
throughout  the  year  upon  co-ordinate  subjects.  The  texts  were  supplemented 
with  mineograph  notes.  Some  structures  were  inspected  by  the  class  with  the 
professor  in  charge,  and  advantages  taken  of  opportunities  to  increase  practi- 
cal features. 

Twenty-nine  cadets  of  the  second  class  were  instructed  daily  one  hour  in 
constructive  drawing,  portions  of  Johnson's  Higher  Surveying,  and  the  minor 
parts  of  Wheeler's  text.  When  the  weather  was  favorable  details  of  four  or 
five  cadets  of  this  class  were  instructed  in  field  and  practical  instrumental 
work. 

Thirty-three  cadets  of  the  second  class  were  instructed  in  analytical  me- 
chanics from  10  to  11  A.  M.  daily,  the  class  being  divided  into  two  sections,  re- 
citing upon  alternate  days.  The  course  embraced  Peck's  texts,  with  some 
lectures  added.   The  scope  of  this  subject  will  be  enlarged  next  year. 

In  the  department  of  drawing  the  results  are  highly  encouraging  and  satis- 
factory. One  hundred  and  forty-eight  cadets  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
pursued  this  course.  Instruction  is  by  means  of  models  and  flat  copies,  with 
pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  in  water  colors ;  each  class  five  hours  a  week. 

This  department  has  been  added  to  very  much  during  the  year,,  in  photo- 
graphs and  blue  prints  of  engineering  structures,  in  samples  of  building  mate- 
rials, and  some  new  instruments.  It  is  especially  indebted  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroad,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  chief  engineer,  Mr.  H.  Frazier, 
and  Mr.  I.  N.  Jones,  stationer  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway.  It  is  indebted, 
also,  to  the  Colorado  Midland  railroad,  to  W.  W.  Coe,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroad,  and  to  Mr.  Stokes,  of  the  same  road ;  to  the 
presidents  of  the  following  bridge  companies:  Phoenix,  Berlin,  Pencoyd,  King, 
and  the  Pittsburg;  to  Chief  Naval  Constructor  Wilson,  United  States  navy, 
and  to  Adams  Brothers  &  Payne,  I.  E.  A.  Rose  and  J.  P.  Welsh. 

VII.  Department  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry—  Colonel  H.  Pendleton, 
Professor;  Major  N.  B.  Tucker,  Adjunct  Professor;  Captain  L.  T.  Hyatt,  As- 
sistant Professor.  All  cadets  entering  the  second  class  take  the  course  in  gene- 
ral chemistry.  This  course  consists  of  two  parts  :  beginning  with  the  conside- 
ration of  the  elements  and  their  most  important  components,  instruction  is 
imparted  by  means  of  experimental  lectures  illustrative  of  the  preparation, 
properties  and  combinations  of  the  principal  elements,  close  attention  and  in- 
sight being  given  also  to  the  laws  and  theories  underlying  the  science.  This 
course  extends  through  the  first  half  session ;  the  second  half  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  main  facts  and  principles  of  organic  chemis- 
try.   Experimental  lectures  are  given  here  also,  illustrating  by  concrete  ex- 
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amples  the  chief  classes  of  so-called  organic  compounds,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  such  theories  as  serve  to  explain  and  illuminate  the  general 
principles  of  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  compounds.  Recitations  are 
held  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  in  both  parts  of  the  course,  regular  lessons 
being  assigned  from  approved  text-books,  on  which  the  lectures  are  mainly 
based.  Written  exercises  and  problems  of  various  kinds  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  of  the  year. 

Practical  work  is  carried  on  by  the  class  in  the  laboratory  in  the  repetition 
of  selected  experiments,  and  in  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis.  Cadets 
who  elect  to  take  the  chemical  course  of  the  school  have,- in  addition  to  the 
subjects  mentioned  above,  a  fuller  and  more  extended  course  in  laboratory 
work,  embracing  a  complete  course  in  the  various  divisions  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis, simple  salts,  solutions,  alloys,  ore  mixtures,  etc. ;  and  a  course  of  lectures 
and  recitations  on  qualitative  analysis,  oxidation  and  reduction,  and  on  the 
history  of  chemistry,  extends  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  Only 
those  cadets  taking  the  chemistry  course  of  the  second  class  continue  their 
studies  in  this  science  in  their  graduating  year.  The  principles  of  chemical 
philosophy  and  chemical  technology  are  taught  from  the  text-books,  supple- 
mented by  occasional  lectures;  and  a  few  recitations  are  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  chemistry.  In  the  laboratory  the  principles  of  qualita- 
tive analysis,  which  is  usually  begun  toward  the  close  of  the  second  year,  are 
impressed  by  the  analysis  of  simple  compounds  ;  and  during  the  year  analyses 
of  various  commercial  products,  ores,  minerals,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  members 
of  the  class ;  the  principles  of  assaying  are  given  in  the  assays  of  the  ores  of 
the  principal  metals.  Examinations  are  held  at  stated  periods  in  the  various 
departments  of  work  of  both  second  and  first  class  courses. 

VIII.  Department  of  Military  Science.  —  John  S.  Parke,  First  Lieutenant 
Twenty-first  Infantry,  United  States  army,  Professor  and  Instructor  of  Artil- 
lery Tactics;  Captain  S.  B.  Walker,  Assistant  Instructor.  This  department 
gives  instruction  in  ordnance  and  gunnery  and  in  field  fortification  to  the  whole 
of  the  first  class,  by  recitations  on  alternate  days,  from  the  opening  of  the 
session  to  April  1 ;  and  to  the  corps  of  cadets,  in  the  field-artillery  drill  regu- 
lations, embracing  nomenclature  and  manual  of  the  piece,  mechanical  manoeu- 
vre and  battery  drill.  The  Board  will  see  an  exhibition  drill,  and  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

Colonel  Parke  will  ask  to  be  relieved,  for  private  reasons,  during  the  summer. 
We  will  part  with  him  with  much  regret.  His  kindly,  gentlemanly  and  cour- 
teous manners,  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote in  every  way  the  military  reputation  of  the  Institute,  have  caused  his 
services  to  be  highly  valued.  We  commend  him  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  War  Department. 

Application  will  be  made  for  an  officer  to  take  Colonel  Parke's  place.  Major 
J.  P.  Sangers,  inspector-general  United  States  army,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  War  Department,  requiring  an  annual  inspection  and  report  upon  schools 
to  which  army  officers  are  assigned,  inspected  this  post  on  the  30th  day  of  May. 
His  report  was  highly  complimentary. 

IX.  Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Major  N.  B.  Tucker,  adjunct 
professor.    Instruction  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  first  class  in  geology  from 
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September  to  June ;  to  the  same  class  in  mineralogy  from  September  to  June, 
with  additional  daily  laboratory  practice  from  February  to  June.  The  course  in 
geology  embraces  dynamical  geology,  structural  geology  and  historical  geology. 
The  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  subject  are  treated  as  presented  in  Le 
Conte's  Elements  of  Geology,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  earth  ;  mountain  origin  and  structure  ;  formation 
of  fissues  and  faults,  and  their  influence  on  mineral  deposits;  veins  and  min- 
eral ore  deposits ;  theories  of  volcanic  and  geyser  action ;  coal — coal  forma- 
tions and  mineral  oils.  Historical  geology  is  treated  as  presented  in  Dana's 
Manual  of  Geology,  using  as  a  foundation  the  geological  section  given  in  that 
text.  American  geology  is  in  general  first  considered,  and  afterwards  such 
further  illustrations  are  drawn  from  other  continents  as  are  necessary  for  com- 
prehensive views  and  generalizations. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  drawing  of  geological  maps  and  sections,  and 
the  general  methods  of  making  a  geological  survey ;  also  to  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  several  formations  iillustrated  by  typical  specimens  from  the 
museum  collection),  and  to  the  progress  of  life  throughout  geological  time  and 
its  application  as  a  basis  of  subdivision. 

The  course  in  mineralogy  embraces  crystallography,  descriptive  and  deter- 
minative mineralogy  and  petrology.  The  crystallography  is  presented  after 
the  method  of  Newman,  and  embraces  a  consideration  of  normally  formed 
crystals,  twin  or  compound  crystals,  the  irregularities  of  crystals,  crystalline 
aggregates  and  pseudomorphous  crystals.  The  mathematical  relations  of  the 
holo  and  hemi-hedral  forms  of  each  system  of  crystallization  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  models.  The  relations  between  the  principal  system  of  nota- 
tion, the  index  system  of  Mills,  the  parameter  system  of  Weiss,  and  the  short- 
ened system  of  Naumann  and  Dana,  and  the  methods  of  converting  the  sym- 
bols of  a  plane  in  the  one  into  those  of  the  others,  is  shown. 

Mathematical  Crystallography  comprises  the  methods  of  measurement  of 
angles  and  calculation  of  axial  motions  and  symbols  of  planes,  the  methods  of 
linear  and  spherical  projection,  zonal  relations,  etc.  Practical  instruction  is 
given  in  the  use  of  reflection  and  hand  goniometers.  This  division  of  the  sub- 
ject further  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  properties  of  crystals  depending 
on  either  relation  to  light  as  applied  to  the  determination  of  mineral  species, 
and  practically  illustrated  by  the  examination  in  the  polarizing  microscope  of 
sections  of  typical  crystals. 

In  Determinative  Mineralogy,  all  of  the  most  commonly  occurring  minerals, 
including  the  ordinary  ores  of  iron,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  copper? 
zinc,  manganese,  etc.,  are  given  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  blowpipe  re- 
actions. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  the  classification  and  description  of  species  and 
their  varieties  are  taught.  The  descriptions  include  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  minerals,  with  some  ac- 
count also  of  their  association  and  geographical  distribution. 

The  method  of  classification  is  that  adopted  in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 
In  Petrology  is  considered  the  classification  and  relative  importance  of  the 
most  common  rock-making  minerals,  and  the  methods  of  their  recognition  and 
determination  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  their  rock- sections. 

X.  Department  of  Latin. — Captain  W.  T.  Voorheis,  University  of  Virginia,  In- 
structor.  This  course  is  pursued  by  members  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Classes 
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who  choose  Latin  rather  than  German,  the  only  option  allowed  in  these  two 
classes.  This  election  is  made  when  the  cadet  enters  the  school.  The  whole 
number  of  cadets  in  this  department  was  fifty-nine  (59). 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Classes  are  divided  into  two  sections,  which  recite  on 
alternate  days.  The  work  assigned  to  each  section  depends  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  student  entering  upon  the  course. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  student  to  read  Latin  with  facility ;  to  acquire  some 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  language,  and  to  translate  English  into 
Latin  in  such  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  impress  the  principles  of  the  Latin 
idiom,  and  Syntax. 

Forms  and  the  composition  and  derivation  of  words  are  thoroughly  studied ; 
also  syntax  of  cases  and  verbs  and  structure  of  the  sentence,  with  particular 
regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. Prosody  in  relation  to  accent,  quantity  and  versification  is  also 
studied.  The  books  read  by  the  different  sections  are  parts  of  Csesar,  Sallust, 
Virgil,  Cicero  (orations  de  officiis,  de  senectute;  Livy  (Books  I.,  XXI.) ;  Tacitus 
(parts  of  History  or  Annals),  Horace.  Juvenal.  This  completes  the  summary 
of  the  courses  of  instruction  as  now  organized. 

Classification  of  Cadets. — Cadets  are  classified  as  State,  pay,  scholarship,  and 
tuition  free  cadets.  The  whole  number  of  cadets  on  the  rolls  for  the  year 
1892-93  is  220,  of  whom  131  have  served  one  or  more  years ;  89  are  recruits : 


Pay  cadets  148 

State  cadets  50 

Tuition  free  cadets  18 

Scholarship  cadets   4 

Total  220 


The  pay  cadet  pays  a  tuition  fee  of  seventy-five  ($75)  dollars,  and  all  other 
charges.  The  tuition  fee  of  $75  is  remitted  to  the  tuition  free  cadet;  he  pays 
all  other  charges.  State  and  scholarship  cadets  receive  board,  tuition  and 
room-rent  free  of  charge,  making  the  value  of  the  benefaction  $210  for  each  of 
these  (54)  cadets.  The  number  of  cadets  upon  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  last 
session  who  failed  to  report  for  duty  in  September,  1892,  was  twenty-five. 

Of  these  twenty-five  (25),  twenty-one  (21)  would  have  been  required,  by  rea- 
son of  deficiency,  to  go  over  the  course  they  had  been  engaged  upon  during 
the  preceding  year's  service;  this  they  were  unwilling  to  do;  this  occasions  an 
annual  loss,  but  this  loss  does  not  increase,  as  was  anticipated,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  standard  of  requirement  of  proficiency,  which  indicates 
that  the  higher  the  standard  of  requirement,  the  greater  is  the  diligence  in 
application  to  study. 

A  tabular  statement  showing  the  casualties  from  various  causes  accompa- 
nies this  report.  Close  scrutiny  of  this  list  is  invited,  that  the  Board  may  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  discretion  with  which  discipline  is  administered. 

A  large  number  of  cadets  enter  the  school  every  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
physical  training,  regular  habits  and  exercise.  The  physical  improvement  of 
delicate  boys  as  a  class  is  most  marked.  During  the  past  year  there  were  an 
unusual  number  whose  constitutions  were  so  impaired  when  they  entered  that 
they  were  compelled  to  drop  out  during  the  year. 
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The  two  hundred  and  twenty  (220)  cadets  reported  for  the  year  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  classes  as  follows : 

First  class  28  members. 

Second  class  •  41  members. 

Third  class  67  members. 

Fourth  class  84  members. 

Total  220 

In  the  elective  courses  the  cadets  of  the  First  and  Second  classes  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Engineering  course  30 

Applied  chemistry  •  .  .  .  .  9 

General  course   2 

Total   .  .  .  .,-iV.£&r  •  '  )  ,  .  41 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Course  of  engineering  21 

Course  of  applied  chemistry   7 

Total  28 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin  .30 

German  •  .  .  .  37 

Total  •  ;  67 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Latin  29 

German  55 

Total  84 


Academic  and  Military  Staff. — The  act  of  Assembly  of  January  12, 1888,  requires 
that  the  number  of  professors,  assistant  teachers,  and  officers  be  reported,  with 
the  compensation  of  each.  The  academic  and  military  staff  of  the  Institute 
consists  of  a  superintendent,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum  and  quarters ; 
of  six  professors,  each  with  a  salary  of  $1,700  and  an  allowance  of  $200  for  quar- 
ters, when  quarters  are  not  furnished.  Of  these  six  professors,  three  occupy 
quarters  on  the  post ;  one  United  States  army  officer,  whose  services  impose 
no  charge  upon  the  school  beyond  a  charge  for  rent  of  quarters;  one  adjunct 
professor,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200;  one  adjutant,  who  is  also  an  assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  with  a  salary  of  $900,  board  and  quarters ;  five  assistant  pro- 
fessors, at  a  salary  of  $600  each,  board  and  quarters;  one  surgeon,  at  a  salary 
of  $700 ;  one  treasurer  and  military  storekeeper,  at  a  salary  of  $1,375 ;  one  as- 
sistant military  storekeeper,  at  a  salary  of  $840 ;  one  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary of  subsistence,  at  a  salary  of  $850  and  quarters ;  one  librarian,  at  a  sal- 
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ary  of  $100  (this  office  is  filled  by  one  of  the  professors) ;  one  ordnance  and 
quartermaster  sergeant,  whose  allowance  is  $180. 

The  pay-roll  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  $1,350.  This  is  accounted  for  as 
follows :  One  additional  assistant,  $600 ;  part  pay  of  another  additional  assist- 
ant, $250;  increase  of  $100  in  the  pay  of  each  of  five  assistants,  $500;  total  in- 
crease, $1,350. 

State  Cadets. — Of  the  State  cadets  of  the  class  of  1892,  six — E.  P.  R.  Duval, 
H.  A.  Hatcher,  C.  R.  Howard,  B.  P.  Lee,  J.  I.  Stephens,  and  N.  R.  Withers- 
have  taught  in  Virginia  ;  J.  H.  Childs  taught  in  Arkansas  ;  he  will  teach  in  Vir- 
ginia next  year;  two— F.  G.  Doggett,  of  Botetourt  county,  and  W.  B.  Harrison, 
of  Loudoun  county — did  not  teach ;  they  are  now  applicants  for  positions  as 
teachers. 

After  discharging  the  present  first  class,  there  will  be  thirty-four  State 
cadets  on  the  rolls.  This  number  may  be  increased  by  dropping  deficients.  A 
list  of  State  cadets  deficient  in  one  or  more  subjects  is  herewith  submitted. 
Specific  recommendations  with  reference  to  these  will  be  submitted.  The 
stern,  but  wise  and  just,  action  of  the  Board,  taken  in  June,  1891,  with  refer- 
ence to  State  cadets  who  fail  to  manifest  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  oppor- 
tunities, has  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  and  has  not  only  improved  the  dili- 
gence of  this  class  of  cadets,  but,  as  was  anticipated,  has  reacted  upon  the 
whole  body  of  cadets. 

State  cadet  vacancies  are  advertised  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
law.  Last  year  thirty-three  applications  were  submitted  to  the  Board  for  eigh- 
teen vacancies.  During  the  summer,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  session, 
there  were  a  very  large  number  of  applications.  This  will  happen  again  this 
year.  The  number  of  applications  now  on  file  are  only  six  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies. 

Library. — The  report  of  the  librarian  is  herewith  submitted.  This  report  ex- 
hibits .the  acquisition  during  the  year  by  gift  and  purchase  of  246  books  and 
728  periodicals.  Of  the  books,  57  volumes  were  purchased;  189  volumes  were 
donated.  Total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  now  in  the  library,  16,259. 
The  over-crowded  condition  of  the  library  and  the  want  of  facilities  for  proper 
arrangements  and  classification,  impairs  the  value  of  this  count.  It  remains 
to  be  verified,  and,  if  necessary,  restated.  The  Library  Fund  consists  of  a  fee 
of  $2  imposed  upon  each  cadet. 


Or. 


Library  fees,  1892-'93 


$416  60 


Dk. 


To  purchase  of  books,  etc  . 

"  salary   

"  balance  


$175  82 
100  00 
140  78 


  $416  60 


By  balance 


$140  75 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  statement  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the 
librarian,  but  both  have  been  proved,  and  are  correct.  This  statement  is  made 
from  the  treasurer's  books,  after  correcting  one  entry,  and  transferring  to  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  account  an  entry  of  $165.22,  which  he  had  made 
against  the  library  account.  In  his  statement  the  librarian  carries  over  from 
year  to  year  the  balances  on  account  of  preceding  year.  The  treasurer  closes 
all  balances  into  profit  and  loss  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  general  result  is 
the  same  and  statements  are  simplified. 

Medical  Department. — Colonel  John  A.  Graham,  Surgeon.  The  surgeon  reports 
the  general  health  of  the  cadets  during  the  year  as  better  than  the  average. 
He  attributes  in  part  the  improved  condition  of  health  to  the  comfortable  wire 
mattress  cots  with  which  the  cadets  are  provided.  Until  the  year  1891-92  beds 
were  laid  down  upon  the  floor.  The  cots  contribute  to  health  and  cleanliness, 
and  by  reason  of  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  hair  mattress  the  cost  of  bedding 
to  cadets  is  less  than  when  they  slept  on  the  floor.  The  stucco  put  on  the  bar- 
racks stopped  the  large  cracks  around  the  window-frames  and  thus  cut  off 
drafts.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  financial  condition  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1892-'93  on  1st  day  of  June,  1893 : 


Dr. 

To  salary  of  surgeon  $700  00 

To  wages,  matron  and  servants   370  00 

To  purchases  of  medicines  \ 

To  bills  of  commissary  quartermaster  >    633  75 

Military  store  and  washing  account  * 

Balance   463  09 

  $2,166  84 

Cr. 

By  medical  fees  $1,736  00 

By  sales  of  medicines   430  84 

 $2,166  84 

By  balance  •   $463  09 


Income  and  Expenditures,  1892-- '93 '.—This  statement  was  not  presented  by  the 
treasurer.  It  was  made  up  from  the  treasurer's  books  and  the  statement  of 
the  various  departments  of  administration  and  exhibits  the  operation  of  the 
school  from  June  1,  1892,  to  June  1,  1893. 

Assuming  that  the  number  of  cadets  continues  the  same  it  will  serve  as  a 
forecast  for  the  years  1893-94. 

Under  the  entry  of  contingent  expenses  are  included  charges  for  advertising, 
printing, registers,  sums  paid  for  chemicals,  instruments  and  apparatus, postage 
and  telegrams,  medals,  powder,  primers,  flags  and  sundry  incidental  expenses. 
Of  course  the  treasurer  has  a  voucher  for  each  bill  in  which  these  items  are 
included. 
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Annuity   $22,000  00 

Interest   1,200  00 

Tuition  fees   10,402  50 

Medical  fees   1,736  00 

Music  fees   1,039  00 

Library  fees   416  60 

Laboratory  fees   068  65 

Diplomas   290  00 

Old  debts   632  94 

Societies   148  08 

Board  Visitors   107  85 

Rent  of  sutler's  store     .  .  150  00 
Profits  military  store     .  .  3,047  65 
Profits  subsistence  depart- 
ment   6,270  40 


Pay-roll   $20,851  00 

Board  State  cadets  ....  6,392  73 
Board  assistant  professors 

and  servants    870  00 

Medical  department  .  .  .  1,272  91 

Band   2,406  67 

Library   275  82 

Contingent  expenses  .  .  .  2,995  69 

Interest   160  00 

Deficit  Q.  M.  D   1,750  79 

Board  Visitors   137  78 

Stock  military  store  ....  2,994  98 

Stock  Q.  M.  department  .  .  659  88 

Stock  mess-hall   2,653  05 

Balance   4,788  67 


$48,209  67 


$48,209  67 


Administrative  Departments. — I.  Treasurer's  Report ;  II.  Military  Store  ; 
III.  Quartermaster's  Department ;  IV.  Commissary  Department. 

Treasurer's  Report. — The  treasurer's  report  presents  a  detailed  exhibit  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  month  by  month,  and  a  consolidated  exhibit  for  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1893,  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  classified  according  to  departments.  He  also  presents 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  his  balance  sheet,  all  of  which  are 
herewith  respectfully  submitted: 

Receipts. 

1892. 

June  1— Cash  in  bank  $  5,562  21 

From  cadets   64,978  06 

From  Commonwealth  : 

Annuity,  1891-'92  $22,000 

Annuity,  1892-'93    14,000 

Special  appropriation   5,000 

Interest   1,200 

  42,200  00 

From  Quartermaster's  Department   31  19 

From  Military  Store   1,351  86 

From  Commissary  Department   95  72 

From  bills  receivable   25  00 

From  old  debts    460  89 

From  other  sources  .    218  47 

From  discounts    3,920  00 

 118,841  40 

Disbursements. 

On  account  Quartermaster's  Department  for 

fuel,  lights,  labor,  repairs,  etc   14,822  31 
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On  account  military  store  for  merchandise, 
books,  equipments,  washing,  repairing  shoes, 

etc   $18,810  43 

On  account  of  hospital— medicines,  wages,  etc  .  575  75 

On  account  contingent  expenses   3,117  27 

On  account  barber — repairing  clothes   513  33 

On  account  pay  of  musicians   1,910  42 

On  account  salaries  professors  and  officers  .  .  19,842  71 

On  account  interest  •   .......  160  00 

On  account  bills  payable  •  .  •   7,840  00 

On  account  balances  to  cadets   5,071  95 

On  account  literary  societies   167  00 

On  account  library   175  82 

On  account  commissary  department — for  meats, 
vegetables,  groceries,  salaries,  wages,  table- 
ware, etc'.  •   22,290  48 

On  account  Jackson  Memorial  Fund  .  .      .  .  2,445  00 

On  account  Board  of  Visitors   137  38 

1893. 

June  1— In  bank  $21,017  74 

Less  checks  out  and  bank  error  ...        56  19 

  20,961  55 


STATEMENT— JUNE,  1893. 
Liabilities. 

Due  cadets   $  2,373  61 

Due  ex-cadets   306  88 

Due  professors,  officers  and  others   3,600  31 

Due  on  account  military  store   1,329  94 

Due  on  account  quartermaster's  department  .  821  84 

Due  on  account  commissary  department  .  •   .  2,123  11 

Due  on  account  medical  department   49  81 

Due  Society  Cadets   131  81 

Due  Dialectic  Society   16  27 

Due  Jackson  Memorial  Fund   13,059  03 


Assets. 

Due  by  cadets   3,452  58 

Due  by  ex-cadets  (available)   400  00 

Due  by  individuals  on  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute on  account   1,045  42 

Due  by  bills  received   3,081  34 

Due  bank  Lexington   20,896  01 

Due  bank  auditor  interest   500  00 

Stock  on  hand  military  store   2,994  98 

Due  military  store  by  officers,  etc   632  88 

Cash  on  hand  in  military  store   147  88 

Due  quartermaster's  department  on  account  .  499  03 


$118,841  40 


23,828  14 
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Stock  on  hand  quartermaster's  department  on 

account   659  88 

Due  commissary  department  on  account.  .  .  .  537  24 

Stock  on  hand  commissary  department  ....  2,653  05 

$37,500  19 

Balance   13,672  05 

$37,500  19 

Excess  of  assets  $13,672  05 

II.  Military  Store. — The  military  store  supplies  military  uniforms  and  equip- 
ments, beds  and  bedding,  underwear,  shoes,  stationery,  books,  toilet  articles, 
repairs  for  shoes  and  clothing,  laundry  and  barber's  services.  Supplies  are 
purchased  and  issued  upon  requisitions  approved  by  the  superintendent. 
This  department  is  economically  managed  in  the  interest  of  cadets,  and  the 
books  are  kept  with  accuracy  and  neatness. 

Dr. 

To  stock  of  goods  on  hand  June  1, 1892   $  2,966  86 

To  amount  of  purchases,  including  bills  paid  to  laundry,  tailor,  cob- 
bler, barber,  etc.,  etc   20,096  21 

To  salaries,  freight  and  express   1,795  27 

Balance   3,047  65 

$27,905  99 

Ob. 

By  sales  to  cadets,  officers,  employees  and  administrative  depart- 
ments $24,911  01 

By  stock  of  goods  on  hand  June  1, 1893    2,994  98 

Total   $27,905  99 

By  balance  $  3,047  65 


III.  Quartermaster's  Department. — This  department  supplies  fuel  and  light, 
provides  for  the  repair,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings and  other  public  property,  and  for  the  daily  police  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings. It  is  credited  with  charges  against  cadets  for  fuel  and  lights,  room  rent, 
servants  and  damages,  and  with  sales  of  wood  and  coal,  oil  and  lights  to  officers 
and  employees.  It  always  imposes  a  charge  upon  the  treasury,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  balance  against  this  department  is  greater 
this  year  than  last  by  $125.78.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  expense  incurred  in  costly 
repair  and  replacement  of  steam  fixtures  used  in  heating  the  barracks,  the 
mess-hall  and  the  mess-hall  kitchen.  The  transition  from  the  use  of  gas  to 
that  of  electric  light  involved  some  unavoidable  expense.  On  the  1st  day  of 
March  the  electric  light  was  turned  on.  It  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the 
gas  light  heretofore  used,  and  costs  no  more.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
limited  by  order  of  the  Board  to  three  years,  the  company  put  in  all  fixtures, 
and  supplies  light  for  grounds  and  buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,500  per  annum. 
The  operations  of  this  department  are  more  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  the 
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three  separate  accounts  which  are  kept — the  repairs  account,  the  fuel  and  light 
account  and  the  quartermaster's  account.  The  close  scrutiny  of  the  Board 
into  the  accounts  of  this  and  all  other  departments  is  earnestly  invited.  They 
may  be  able  to  detect  and  point  out  errors  of  administration,  which  will  the^i 
be  corrected,  and  the  general  interest  thereby  be  promoted. 


Dr. 

Repairs  Account — To  expenditures  (labor  and  materials)  $2,069  57 

Fuel  and  Lights— To  stock  on  hand  June  1, 1892    200  12 

Fuel  and  Lights — To  coal,  wood,  gas,  oil,  gasoline  retorts, 

freight,  etc.,  etc   5,557  98 

Fuel  and  Lights — To  electric  lights  and  lamps   551  17 

Fuel  and  Lights— To  labor  •  •  •   989  98 

Fuel  and  Lights — To  new  boiler,  rent,  etc.,  etc   264  58 

Fuel  and  Lights— To  refunds   315  17 

Quartermaster's  Account — To  stock  on  hand  June  1, 1892.  .  175  00 

Quartermaster's  Account — To  labor,  material,  freight,  etc  .  2,216  55 

Quartermaster's  Account— To  salary   425  00 

 $12,765  12 

Cr. 

Repairs  Account — By  breakages   $  229  05 

Fuel  and  Lights  Account — By  sundry  sales   2,309  16 

Fuel  and  Lights  Account — By  charges  to  cadets   5,158  66 

Fuel  and  Lights  Account — By  stock  on  hand  June  1,  1893  .  377  78 

Quartermaster's  Account — By  sundry  sales   79  36 

Quartermaster's  Account — By  room  rent  and  servants'  hire.  2,578  22 

Quartermaster's  Account — By  stock  on  hand  June  1,  1893  •  282  10 

Balance   1,750  79 

 $12,765  12 

To  balance  ......  ,   $1,750  79 


IV.  Commissary  Department. — This  department  conducts  the  cadets'  and  offi- 
cers' mess,  and  makes  sales  of  certain  supplies  to  officers  and  employees.  It  is 
credited  with  the  board  of  pay,  State  and  scholarship  cadets,  of  officers,  of 
quartermaster,  of  hospital  and  laboratory  servants,  and  with  sales  of  supplies ; 
and  is  charged  with  costs  of  commissary  supplies  of  all  kinds,  fuel  and  lights 
for  mess-hall,  salaries  and  wages. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  invited  to  the  very  intelligent  report  of  Cadet 
Captain  J.  G.  McConnkey,  superintendent  of  the  cadets'  mess.  His  valuable 
suggestions,  so  far  as  practicable,  will  receive  attention  : 


Dr. 

To  stock  on  hand  June  1,  1892    $  1,767  69 

To  groceries,  meat,  vegetables,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  etc  ...  .  21,173  92 

Towages.  .  .  .  .  2   1,993  81 

To  salary   425  00 

To  refunds   1,381  63 

Balance   6,270  40 

 $33,012  55 
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Ob. 

By  board  of  pay  cadets  $18,896  26 

By  board  of  State  cadets   6,392  73 

By  board  of  officers   750  00 

By  board  of  employees   870  00 

By  sale  of  supplies  and  charges  for  breakages   3,450  51 

By  stock  on  hand  June  1,  1893    2,653  05 

 $33,012  55 

By  balance  $  6,270  40 

special  appropriation. 
Dr. 

To  water  pipes,  meters,  hydrants  $  1,092  93 

.To  expenditures  as  per  statement  herewith  presented  .  .     5,686  60 

Balance   3,220  47 

 $10,000  00 

Or. 

By  amount  appropriated   $10,000  00 


By  balance  $  3,220  47 


The  barracks  have  been  stuccoed  and  the  parapet  has  been  coped  with  sand- 
stone ;  all  of  the  rooms  have  new  ceilings  and  thirty-three  rooms  new  floors ; 
the  interior  of  the  rooms  was  repainted ;  sewer  pipes  were  laid  and  improve- 
ments of  officers'  quarters  made  as  ordered.  New  pavement  was  put  down  in 
the  sally  port  and  on  the  first  stoop. 

The  capacity  of  the  chemical  laboratory  was  doubled ;  the  height  of  ceiling 
of  the  old  laboratory  was  increased  by  three  feet  and  proper  ventilating  ar- 
rangements were  added ;  and  the  outlay  for  the  whole  work  was  under  the 
amount  which  the  Board  authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes  indicated. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  following  additional  expenditures  be  authorized: 


New  floors  in  thirty-seven  rooms   $   500  00 

Fitting  up  new  analytical  laboratory   400  00 

Ceiling  and  flooring  three  large  section  rooms    250  00 

Patching  stucco  on  quarters  occupied  by  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages  125  00 

Sewers  for  mess-hall,  if  adjudged  necessary   150  00 


Total  $  1,420  00 


And  that  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  be  used  for  supplying  bathing 
facilities  for  cadets.  In  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  to  the 
Board,  upon  which  the  application  for  a  special  appropriation  was  based,  there 
was  a  rough  estimate  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  such  repairs  as  have  been 
nearly  completed,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
made  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  necessary.  It  was  then  in  contempla- 
tion that  an  appropriation  of  the  amount  suggested  would  enable  us  to  supply 
bathing  facilities,  the  absence  of  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  prejudi- 
cial comment. 
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jackson  memorial — the  treasurer's  report. 
Cr. 

Due  Jackson  Memorial  Fund  by  V.  M.  I   $13,009  03 

In  hands  of  treasurer  to  credit  of  this  fund,  V.  M.  I.  Alumni  Society,  2,500  00 

In  Lexington  Savings  Bank   860  40 

Subscriptions,  not  paid   41  00 

Christian  Association  fund,  pledged   2,500  00 


$18,905  43 

Dr. 

Paid  to  architect  $   725  00 

Paid  to  contractor   1,700  00 

Expenses  of  agent  v   20  00 


$2,445  00  • 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by  the  Board  in  June.  1892.  The 
excavation  is  nearly  complete  and  the  masonry  construction  will  soon  be  be- 
gun. A  committee  of  the  Academic  Board,  all  alumni  of  the  school,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  soliciting  subscriptions  by  letter  and  circular.  Results  so  far  have  not 
been  encouraging. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  put  one  or  more  agents  in  the  field.  The 
general  approbation  of  this  work,  the  necessity  of  it,  the  obligation  upon  the 
Institute  to  undertake  and  complete  it,  the  well-known  attachment  of  the 
great  body  of  the  alumni  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  their  desire  to  promote  its 
well-being  and  prosperity,  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

If  the  Board  can  provide  for  the  realization  of  the  amount  due  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  Jackson  Memorial  Fund,  we  may  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  year  to 
build  the  walls  and  put  the  structure  under  roof.  This,  however,  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  success  of  efforts  to  raise  an  additional  amount  by  sub- 
scription. 

In  the  reports  of  professors,  the  wants  of  their  several  departments  are  set 
forth.  It  is  recommended  that  instead  of  specific  appropriations  to  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  expend  for  instru- 
ments, apparatus  and  books  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Academic  Board  may  direct.  In  this  way  the  most  pressing  and  essen- 
tial wants  can  be  best  provided  for,  and  the  sum  available  for  the  purposes  in- 
dicated will  be  expended  to  the  best  advantage. 

After  correspondence  and  representation  of  our  interests  by  Hon.  John  S. 
Wise  and  Major  La  Rue,  of  New  York,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  and  the  failure  to  secure  a  definite  response,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  was  sent  to  Chicago,  Captain  Wise  having  kindly  secured 
free  transportation  to  and  fro.  He  failed  to  secure  such  a  response  as  would 
justify  preparation  for  the  proposed  expedition. 

After  his  return  correspondence  was  continued  by  letter  and  wire.  The  final 
response  came  on  April  22d,  a  mere  repetition  of  what  he  had  had  before, 
"  That  encampments  of  cadets  from  military  institutes  will  be  permitted,  pro- 
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vided  space  can  be  found  for  the  purpose  and  that  payment  of  the  regular  ad- 
mission fee  be  made"  It  was  then  necessary  that  immediate  definite  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  go  to  Chicago,  or  to  have  the  usual  commencement  exer- 
cises here.  Definite  action  could  not  be  based  upon  the  contingent  response 
of  the  Exposition  authorities,  and  the  trip  was  abandoned. 

It  has  since  turned  out  that  space  was  found,  and  at  least  one  military  corps 
of  cadets  has  encamped  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  However  managed,  the 
trip  would  have  imposed  considerable  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Institute, 
which  can  be  perhaps  used  to  better  advantage  in  other  ways. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Milton,  a  distinguished  graduate  and  Assistant  Professor  at 
the  Institute,  gave  us  ten  days  of  his  valuable  time  this  spring,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  cadets.  His  report  was  most  encouraging — in  every  respect  con- 
firming that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stringfellow,  made  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Christian  Association  of  the  school  and  its  work  were  more 
perfect  than  they  had  found  it  in  an  experience  of  ten  years. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  under  many  hindrances.  It  is  feared  that  it 
may  be  found  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects.  There  may  be 
omissions  which  there  is  not  now  time  to  supply.  These,  if  any  exist,  may  be 
supplied  by  oral,  or  supplemental  written  statements  and  explanations. 

All  departments  of  the  Institute  will  be  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Board.  The  closest  scrutiny  and  criticism  is  invited  and  desired.  There  must 
be  errors  and  imperfections  in  all  human  administration ;  if  not  detected  and 
brought  to  attention  they  may  be  perpetuated,  and  thus  inure  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Institute. 

Commending  all  the  interests  of  the  Institute  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  its 
legally  constituted  guardians  and  custodians,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SCOTT  SHIPP, 

Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  BOARD  OF    VISITORS  ON   INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE 

ADOPTED,  VIZ.  : 

From  our  observation  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  present  year, 
we  do  not  think  that  we  can  better  express  our  views  than  by  reiterating  what 
was  said  by  the  committee  of  last  year,  viz.:  "The  Committee  on  Instruction 
and  Discipline  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  the  result  of  their  observations  and 
of  such  information  as  has  reached  them,  that  the  condition  of  things  in  both 
of  these  departments  is  very  satisfactory.  They  have  never  seen  better  order 
or  more  becoming  deportment  among  the  cadets  than  they  have  witnessed 
during  the  present  session,  and  they  are  pleased  to  learn  that  there  have  been 
but  few  occasions  during  the  term  for  the  enforcement  of  the  extreme  or 
severe  penalties  allowed  by  the  regulations.  They  are  not  aware  of  any  com- 
plaints against  or  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  discipline  has  been  ex- 
ercised, and  they  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  the 
application  of  the  penalties  prescribed  by  them  have  been  steady,  uniform 
and  impartial,  modified  only  by  such  leniency  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  might  justly  permit. 

"As  to  the  system  of  instruction,  the  schedule  of  studies  and  the  methods, 
processes  and  qualification  of  the  instructors,  they  can  speak  only  in  terms  of 
unqualified  commendation.    They  doubt  if  the  opportunities  for  well-directed 
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and  profitable  study  have  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  been  better 
than,  if  equal  to,  those  now  offered.  They  regret  only  that  means  at  command 
do  not  admit  of  enlarging  and  advancing  more  rapidly  than  has  been  practica- 
ble the  scope  and  facilities  of  some  of  the  schools  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology, but  they  are  confident  that  this  desirable  end  will  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  until  the  Institute  will  take  among  the  scientific  schools  of  the  country 
the  high  stand  it  has  held  as  a  military  school." 

We  also  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  very  able  and  lucid 
report  of  the  superintendent,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  instruction  given 
at  the  Institute.  We  commend  to  tjie  favorable  consideration  of  the  faculty 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  class  standing  and  monthly  reviews  and  ex- 
aminations as  will  do  away  with  the  intermediate  and  final  examinations,  which 
are  a  severe  strain  upon  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  students 
without  accurately  testing  their  knowledge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed) 

JOHN  E.  MASSEY,  Chairman; 
J.  M.  LOVE, 
TAZEWELL  ELLETT. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  established  under  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  passed  in  March,  1839;  and  the  first  corps  of  cadets  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1839.  Up 
to  that  time  a  company  of  soldiers  had  been  maintained  by  the  State,  at  an 
annual  charge  of  $6,000,  to  garrison  the  Western  Arsenal  at  Lexington,  in  which 
were  stored  30,000  muskets  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  material.  In  1836 
J.  T.  L.  Preston,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  Lexington,  for  thirty-seven  years  an  honored 
professor  upon  the  active  list,  and  afterwards  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  Insti- 
tute, conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  company  of  soldiers  who  guarded 
the  arsenal  a  company  of  cadets,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  an  armed 
guard,  should  pursue  a  course  of  scientific  and  military  studies.  This  happy 
conception  was  consummated  by  the  act  of  March,  1839.  In  May,  1839,  the  first 
Board  of  Visitors  met  in  Lexington.  Of  this  board,  Colonel  Claude  Crozet,  a 
graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  a  soldier  under  Napoleon  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  subsequently  a  professor  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  was 
president.  The  first  act  of  the  new  board  was  to  recognize  the  eminent  fitness 
of  General  Francis  H.  Smith,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  at 
that  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  for  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent.  Under  wise  guidance  in  the  prosecution  of  its  special 
ends,  the  school  grew  rapidly  in  popular  favor.  The  Legislature  increased  the 
annuity  from  time  to  time,  and  appropriated  large  amounts  to  provide  new 
barracks  and  to  equip  the  Institute.  In  1861  the  school  was  full  to  its  capacity. 
An  extension  of  the  barracks  was  in  process  of  construction  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  those  seeking  admission,  the  privileges  of  the  school  having  been 
extended  to  citizens  of  other  States.  In  April,  1861,  at  the  call  of  the  State,  the 
corps  of  cadets,  under  the  command  of  Major — afterwards  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral — Jackson,  marched  for  Richmond.  These  cadets  were  employed  in  instruct- 
ing and  drilling  the  large  number  of  volunteers  assembled  for  organization  and 
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instruction  in  Camp  Lee,  near  Richmond,  but  were  soon  disorganized  and  scat- 
tered by  the  advancement  of  cadets  to  military  rank  in  the  different  grades  of 
service.  In  1862,  upon  the  demand  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Institute  as  a  training  school  to  supply 
skilled  and  educated  officers  for  the  armies,  the  Institute  was  reopened.  Dur- 
ing the  war  cadets  were  repeatedly  called  into  active  service  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  on  the  lines  around  Richmond.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1864,  at  New 
Market,  the  corps  of  cadets,  organized  as  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  four  com- 
panies, and  as  a  platoon  of  artillery,  serving  two  three-inch  rifled  guns,  lost 
over  fifty  killed  and  wounded  out  of  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1864,  the  barracks,  mess-hall,  officers'  quarters,  the  library, 
containing  about  10,000  volumes,  and  all  the  apparatus  and  instruments  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  school,  were  burned,  by  order  of  General  David 
Hunter,  commanding  the  United  States  army  at  that  time  operating  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  From  providential  causes  the  quarters  of  the  superintend- 
ent escaped  destruction,  and  was  the  only  building  left  standing  upon  the 
grounds.  In  October,  1865,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Institute  was  re- 
opened. The  buildings  and  equipments  of  the  school  were  rapidly  restored, 
and  the  Institute  entered  upon  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The  course 
of  instruction  was  enlarged  and  extended.  Appliances  of  instruction  were  pro- 
vided in  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Engi- 
neering, Drawing  and  Surveying.  In  all  the  professions  and  vocations  of  life 
the  men  trained  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  have  won  for  themselves 
honorable  distinction.  The  illustrious  record  of  services  rendered  by  her  sons 
during  the  war  has  established  the  reputation  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
upon  an  enduring  foundation.  Upon  the  roll  of  her  academic  staff  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  Matthew  F.  Maury,  Crutchfield,  Gil- 
ham,  Massie,  Madison,  Blair,  Washington,  Williamson,  Lee,  Preston  and  Smith. 
Her  matriculates  number  4,271,  of  whom  1,476  became  full  graduates.  On  the 
first  day  of  January,  1890,  Major-General  Francis  H.  Smith,  who  had  filled  the 
position  of  superintendent  from  the  foundation  of  the  school,  and  had  restored 
it  from  its  ruins  after  the  war,  sought  in  retirement  the  repose  he  had  so  well 
earned  by  fifty  years  of  active  and  distinguished  service.  On  the  21st  day  of 
March,  1890,  General  Smith  died,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
15th  day  of  July,  1890,  Colonel  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  who,  with  General  Smith,  con- 
stituted the  entire  Faculty  of  the  school  from  1839  to  1842, died,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

As  a  part  of  this  sketch,  it  is  deemed  to  be  not  inappropriate  to  introduce  the 
following  letters  from  two  illustrous  men  : 

Letter  from  Lieutenant-General  T.  J.  Jackson. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Second  Corps,  A.  P., 

Centreville,  Oct.  22, 1861. 

Gentlemen, — Your  circular  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  received,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  say  in  reply  that  I  only  took  the  field  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
the  obligation  that  brought  me  into  the  service  still  retains  me  in  it,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  war  shall  last.  At  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities, I  desire  to  assume  the  duties  of  my  chair,  and  accordingly  respectfully 
request  that,  if  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  Institute,  the  action  of  the 
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Board  of  Visitors  may  be  such  as  to  admit  of  my  return  upon  the  restoration 
of  peace. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Jackson, 
Prof.  Nat.  and  Ex.  Philosophy  V.  M.  I. 
To  General  William  H.  Richardson  and  General  T.  H.  Haymond,  Committee. 

Letter  from  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Camp,  Petersburg,  July  4,  1864. 
I  have  grieved  over  the  destruction  of  the  Military  Institute.  But  the  good 
that  has  been  done  to  the  country  cannot  be  destroyed,  nor  can  its  name  or 
fame  perish.  It  will  rise  stronger  than  before,  and  continue  to  diffuse  its  bene- 
fits to  a  grateful  people.  Under  your  wise  administration  there  will  be  no 
suspension  of  its  usefulness.  The  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded  will 
call  forth  greater  energies  from  its  officers  and  increased  diligence  from  its 
pupils.   Its  prosperity  I  consider  certain. 

With  great  regard,  yours  very  truly, 

R.  E.  Lee. 

Superintendent  V.  M.  I. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  This  board  consists  of  the  Adjutant-General  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  ex-officio  members,  and  of  nine  other 
members,  appointed  for  three  years — so  classified  that  the  term  of  three  mem- 
bers expires  at  the  end  of  each  year — and  so  selected  that  all  parts  of  the 
State,  geographically  considered,  are  represented.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
is  ex-ojficio  inspector  of  the  Institute.  Under  the  provision  of  section  1578  of 
the  Code  of  Virginia,  the  cadets  constitute  a  military  corps,  and  under  section 
1573  professors  and  officers  hold  commissions  in  the  Virginia  militia.  The 
Board  of  Visitors  have  enacted  a  code  of  regulations,  based  substantially  upon 
those  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Under  these 
regulations  and  the  regulations  of  the  military  service,  so  far  as  applicable,  a 
regular  routine  of  duties,  such  as  are  practiced  and  enforced  at  a  military  post 
of  the  United  States,  is  observed.  Under  this  inflexible  routine  cadets  are 
trained  to  habits  of  neatness,  system,  order,  punctuality,  and  acquire  a  sense  of 
personal  obligation  and  responsibility.  Their  services  as  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  companies  and  of  the  guard ;  as  sentinels  with  pre- 
scribed duties  to  perform  and  orders  to  enforce ;  as  section-marchers  in 
command  of  class  sections;  as  room  orderlies,  tend  to  cultivate  discretion, 
tact,  judgment,  the  power  to  command  others  and  to  control  one's  self.  The 
drill  not  only  gives  military  training,  but  affords  healthful  exercise,  and  pro- 
motes physical  strength  and  development.  Military  duties  are  so  arranged  as 
not  to  conflict  with  or  trench  upon  time  set  apart  for  study  and  academic  work. 
The  regulations  and  supervision,  while  exacting  as  to  formal  matters,  do  not 
neglect  more  serious  interests.  Moral  delinquencies  are  visited  with  the 
severest  censure,  condemnation  and  discipline.  Effort  is  made  to  direct  and 
control,  and  by  warning  and  reproof  to  deter  and  restrain  those  who  are  found 
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to  be  inclined  to  evil  courses.  Regular  monthly  reports  advise  parents  or 
guardians  as  to  the  general  conduct  and  diligence  in  study  of  their  son  or 
ward;  special  reports  are  made  as  occasion  requires.  The  requirements  of 
military  etiquette  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  that  courtesy  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  cadet  of  the  Military  Institute.  The  general  effect  of  the  system  of 
government  is  to  produce  habits  of  self-restraint  and  recognition  of  lawful 
authority — moral  results  of  great  value. 

SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  system  of  education  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  has  for  its  object 
to  train  and  prepare  young  men  to  take  part  in  and  to  aid  in  advancing  and 
directing  the  great  movement  of  industrial  activity  now  so  rapidly  changing 
conditions  that  have  heretofore  existed  in  this  State  and  throughout  the  South. 
Recognizing,  in  view  of  the  imperfect  elementary  training  with  which  many 
young  men  of  the  South  enter  college,  that  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of 
four  years  must  be  devoted  to  general  education,  as  contradistinguished  from 
special  or  technical  education,  the  object  is  to  select  for  mental  drill  such  sub- 
jects as  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  all  technical  courses.  The  primary 
object  of  general  education  is  to  develop  the  faculties  and  to  mature  the 
powers  of  the  mind— to  teach  one  how  to  learn.  The  Virginia  Military  Institute 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  State  in  the  effort  to  attain  this  great  end  of  education 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sciences  rather  than  through  classical 
studies.  The  success  of  this  experiment  has  demonstrated  its  practicability, 
and  thus  direct  and  immediate  connection  is  established  in  this  school  between 
general  education  and  that  special  or  technical  education  which  prepares  a 
man  to  "  discharge  in  the  best  manner  the  special  narrow  round  of  duty  which 
the  subdivision  of  labor  in  civilized  communities  imposes  upon  the  individual 
as  a  special  contribution  to  the  Commonwealth."  The  general  scheme,  then, is 
to  base  the  general  educational  course  upon  the  sciences  with  a  view  to  their 
application  in  technical  courses  jalready  established  and  to  be  established ;  but 
this  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  features  of  literary  culture.  The  course  of 
instruction,  hereinafter  set  forth  in  detail,  will  indicate  how  this  is  effected. 
At  present  all  cadets  pursue,  for  the  first  two  years,  the  prescribed  curriculum, 
which  includes  the  English  and  French  languages,  with  an  option  between 
Latin  and  German,  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  shade,  shadows  and 
perspective,  surveying,  physics,  descriptive  astronomy,  free-hand,  topographi- 
cal, geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing.  Upon  passing  into  the  second  class 
there  is  an  election  between  the  general  science  course  and  the  technical 
courses  of  civil  and  mining  engineering  and  architecture  and  analytical  and 
applied  chemistry.  A  synopsis  of  these  courses  is  hereinafter  set  forth.  An 
extension  of  the  course  of  physics  in  the  technical  direction  of  electrical  engi- 
neering is  contemplated  as  soon  as  means  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the 
physical  laboratory  can  be  secured. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  is  given  by  recitations  from  approved  text-books,  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  drawing  academy, 
and  in  the  field.    The  educational  value  of  this  practical  work  is  great;  "a 
knowledge  of  chemical  and  physical  facts  and  laws  is  vividly  impressed  upon 
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the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  training  in  methods  of  experimental 
investigation  is  acquired,"  which  admits  of  indefinite  extension.  With  a  view 
to  thoroughness  of  instruction  and  to  securing  the  personal  attention  of  the 
instructor  to  every  member  of  the  class,  classes  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
the  number  of  sections  depending  upon  the  number  of  cadets  in  the  class.  A 
certain  number  from  each  section  are  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  make  diagrams, 
put  down  the  work,  and  discuss  the  subjects  assigned  for  the  day ;  others  are 
questioned,  the  instructor  comments,  enlarges  and  explains  as  occasion  may 
require.  This  system  of  constant  blackboard  exercise  tends  to  produce  self- 
possession,  clearness  and  logical  method  of  thought  and  expression. 

EXPENSES. 

The  State  supplies  the  State  cadet  with  board,  tuition  and  quarters.  The  pay 
cadet  pays  all  his  own  expenses.  The  average  annual  cost  for  the  four  years' 
course,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  outfit,  is  for  the — 

Pay  cadet  $365 

State  cadet  165 

This  estimate  is  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  accounts  taken  from  the 
treasurer's  books.  It  provides  for  board,  tuition,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  medical 
attendance,  clothing,  books,  shoes  and  incidentals  (at  the  average  cost  of  $36.50 
per  month). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  estimate  is  exclusive  of  an  outfit,  which 
the  cadet  is  required  to  bring  with  him  or  to  provide  before  entering.  This  out- 
fit consists  of  the  following  articles : 

*  6  pairs  white  trousers  (regulation). 
*12  shirt  collars  (regulation). 

*  1  military  overcoat. 
1  mattress. 
1  pair  blankets. 
1  comforter. 

1  pillow. 

2  pairs  of  sheets  for  single  bed. 
2  pillow-slips. 
2  mattress  covers. 
2  bed  straps. 
6  shirts  (white). 

Pay  cadets  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  $200  on  1st  Septem- 
ber ;  $165  on  1st  January.  For  State  cadets  the  corresponding  deposits  are : 
$100  on  1st  September ;  $65  on  1st  January.  A  special  deposit  is  required  to  meet 
such  part  of  outfit  as  may  be  supplied  by  the  Institute. 

Should  a  cadet,  from  any  cause,  leave  the  Institute  after  having  entered 
upon  duty,  no  part  of  the  tuition  fee,  nor  of  the  medical  fee,  will  be  refunded;  in 
other  respects  accounts  will  be  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  what  has  been 
supplied. 


2  pairs  shoes. 

3  flannel  undershirts. 

4  pairs  drawers. 

7  pairs  cotton  socks. 
6  towels. 

6  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

2  clothes  bags. 

1  hair-brush. 

1  tooth-brush. 

1  clothes-brush. 

1  comb. 


*These  articles  can  only  be  had  of  regulation  pattern  at  the  Institute. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  above  estimate  of  education,  maintenance  and 
clothing  at  the  Institute  is  sufficient,  and  accounts  will  not  be  permitted  to 
exceed  this  estimate,  unless  upon  special  direction  of  parent  or  guardian. 

If  an  allowance  of  pocket-money  is  desired,  a  special  deposit,  not  to  exceed 
five  dollars  per  month,  is  required. 

Those  who  desire  further  information  or  appointments  as  cadets  will  apply  in 
person  or  by  letter  to  the  superintendent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Institute  provides,  besides  tuition,  board,  washing,  fuel  and 
lights,  medical  attendance,  books,  clothing,  and  is  responsible  for  payments,  it  is 
imperatively  required  that  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  charges  shall  be  on  deposit 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  Institute. 

Leaves  of  absence  during  the  academic  year  are  positively  prohibited. 

SCOTT  SHIPP,  Superintendent. 
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VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 


Blacksburg,  Va.,  August  15,  1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction . 

Sir, — As  required  by  the  act  of  Assembly  of  January  12,  1888,  I  herewith 
submit  the  biennial  report  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  the  academic  years  1891-'92  and  1892-'93 : 

Reorganization. — The  college  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  in  July,  1891,  by  the  election  of  a  president,  the  appointment 
of  several  new  professors  and  the  adoption  of  new  courses  of  study. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  reorganization  was  to  make  the  college  a  real  school 
of  applied  science — an  institute  of  technology  that  will  m  due  time  be  an  honor 
to  the  State.  Such  instructors  and  equipment  were  therefore  provided  as 
would  give  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  sciences  un- 
derlying agriculture  and  mechanics  and  other  cognate  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  send  out,  well  equipped  for  their  life  work,  agriculturists  and  horticultu- 
rists, civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  and  analytical  chemists,  and,  in 
time,  mining  engineers,  architects,  viticulturists,  veterinarians,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  recognized  that  the  students  were  not  only  to  be  trained  as 
specialists,  but  also  to  be  educated  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Provision  was 
therefore  made  for  instruction  in  English,  political  economy,  constitutional 
history  and  ethics. 

In  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  views  the  following  positions  were 
established :  Professorships  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  horticulture  (including  also  entomology  and  mycology),  English 
(including  history  and  political  economy),  biology,  military  science  and  tactics  ; 
adjunct  professorships  of  modern  languages,  physics  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, general  chemistry  (including  also  geology  and  mineralogy ),  agriculture,  ana- 
lytical chemistry  and  veterinary  medicine;  assistant  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics ;  instructorships  in  machine  work,  wood  work  and  book-keeping. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  regular  gradation  in  the  teaching  force  the  value 
of  the  principle  of  promotion,  with  increase  of  salary  for  faithful  service,  was 
clearly  recognized.  It  was  sought  to  make  the  stimulus  inherent  in  the  princi- 
ple bear  upon  the  younger  teachers. 

The  scheme  of  study  and.  methods  of  teaching  adopted  may  be  succinctly  set 
forth  as  follows : 

"  The  sciences,  especially  those  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
hold,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  from  which  the  college  de- 
rives its  income,  the  foremost  place.  Large  provision  is  made  for  instruction 
in  their  principles  and  applications  to  the  industries  of  life." 
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In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  classes  of  students,  nine  distinct 
courses  of  study  are  offered — seven  courses,  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  two  courses,  of  two  years  each,  for  certifi- 
cates. All  are  grouped  under  the  two  general  heads  of  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical.  Under  the  first  head  are  included  the  degree  courses  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  applied  chemistry  and  general  science  and  the  shorter 
course  of  practical  agriculture ;  under  the  second,  the  degree  courses  of  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engineering  and  the  shorter 
course  of  practical  mechanics. 

The  first  or  freshman  years  of  all  the  courses  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and 
include  the  fundamental  studies— mathematics,  history,  English  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  as  well  as  physiology  and  book-keeping.  The  courses  begin  to 
diverge  in  the  sophomore  year  and  the  differentiation  is  complete  in  the  junior 
year. 

"  Every  course  contains  a  certain  element  of  general  or  liberal  culture  in 
addition  to  the  special  or  technical  studies  appropriate  to  it,  the  aim  being  to 
give  the  student  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
related  to  the  profession  or  pursuit  he  proposes  to  follow,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fit  him  intelligently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.  To  this  end  he 
is  made  to  study  the  constitutional  history  of  his  country  and  the  general 
questions  affecting  its  material  interests,  and  is  taught  the  correct  and  ready 
use  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  general  or  liberal  studies  required  in  every 
degree  course  are  mathematics,  English,  French,  German,  general  and  consti- 
tutional history,  psychology,  political  economy  and  ethics." 

A  course  of  preparatory  or  sub-collegiate  study,  covering  one  year,  is  ar- 
ranged for  applicants  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class. 

"  The  method  of  instruction  adopted  combines  theory  with  practice.  Labo- 
ratory or  practical  work  is  required  in  every  department.  In  English  and 
modern  languages  compositions  and  other  written  exercises  are  exacted ;  in 
physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  mycology,  botany,  zoology,  physiology  and 
laboratory  work;  in  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  shop  or  field  work 
and  mechanical  drawing ;  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  shop  and  field  work  ; 
in  veterinary  medicine,  dissecting  and  clinics.  Such  practical  work  is  intended 
to  illustrate,  emphasize  and  apply  the  principles  and  theories  propounded  in 
the  lecture-room. 

"The  drills  and  other  military  exercises  required  in  every  course,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shop  and  field  work,  develop  the  bodily  powers  of  the  student  and 
greatly  contribute  to  his  physical  well-being." 

"The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  sixteen  hours 
of  class  work  or  recitation,  and  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory,  shop  or  field  work  a 
week.  The  lecture  or  recitation  continues  one  hour;  the  exercises  or  work  in 
the  laboratory,  shop  or  field,  three  hours." 

"All  required  work  in  the  shop  or  field  is  held  to  be  instructive  and  is  not  paid 
for.  The  college  provides,  as  far  as  its  means  permit,  uninstructive  work  or 
manual  labor  for  students  needing  pecuniary  assistance.  Such  work  is  paid 
for  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  labor  performed.  By  our  schedule 
of  lectures  a  student  has  at  his  own  disposal  about  fifteen  hours  a  week  which 
he  can,  if  he  chooses,  devote  to  such  labor.  It  is  possible  for  an  industrious  stu- 
dent to  earn  from  $2  to  $4  per  month,  or  $25  to  $40  during  the  session." 
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The  cost  of  the  session  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Tuition  fee  $  30  00 

Matriculation  fee  (payable  only  once)   5  00 

Infirmary  fee  (covering  medical  attendance,  medicines,  etc.)   5  00 

Contingent  fee  (deposit  to  cover  damages  and  balance  returnable  at 

end  of  session   5  00 

Steam  heating   9  00 

Electric  lights   2  70 

Janitor's  fee   2  25 

Board  at  $9  per  month,  nine  months   81  00 

Washing  at  $1  per  month,  nine  months   9  00 

Uniform   16  75 

Text-books   10  00 


$175  70 

Free  Scholarships. — Provision  is  made  by  statute  for  the  free  education  at 
the  college  of  two  hundred  young  men  from  the  State.  The  act  reads  as 
follows : 

"A  number  of  students,  double  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  making  two  hundred,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  said 
college  free  of  tuition,  to  be  selected  by  the  school  trustees  of  the  respective 
counties,  cities  and  election  districts  for  said  delegates,  with  reference  to  the 
highest  proficiency  and  good  character  from  free  schools  of  their  counties,  or, 
in  their  discretion,  from  others  than  those  attending  said  free  schools." 

The  cost  of  entire  session  of  nine  months  to  holders  of  State  scholarships  is, 
by  this  provision,  reduced  to  $145.70.  The  college,  in  addition  to  this  provision, 
endeavors  in  every  way  to  assist  young  men  of  limited  means  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  collegiate  training.  For  such  young  men  are  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  application  and  study  and  disposed  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
advantages  offered  them  here.  To  give  effect  to  this  aim  all  paid  employees 
have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  dispensed  with  and  their  work  divided,  among 
needy  students.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  give  remunerative  work  to 
nearly  fifty  young  men.  The  amounts  paid  them  range  from  $5  to  $20  per 
month.  Some  run  our  engines  and  dynamos ;  some  fire  our  furnaces  and  boil- 
ers ;  some  sweep  out  the  shops  and  clean  the  machinery ;  some  make  brooms, 
others  milk ;  a  number  are  employed  in  our  several  departments,  making  out 
and  collecting  bills  for  milk  and  vegetables  sold,  for  electric  lighting  and  work 
done  for  outsiders  in  our  shops,  directing  and  mailing  our  station  bulletins 
(14,000  copies  of  each  monthly  bulletin  are  issued),  and  quite  a  number  will 
hereafter  wait  at  our  tables  in  the  mess.  The  young  men  engaged  in  such 
laudable  efforts  to  work  their  way  through  college  generally  have  excellent 
records  as  students,  and  all  are  greatly  respected  by  their  fellow-students. 
They  promise  to  make  self-reliant,  sturdy  and  well  equipped  men.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  students  in  regard  to  manual  labor  is  admirable.  The  demand  for 
work  of  any  kind  that  will  aid  them  to  pay  their  way  in  part  through  college, 
no  matter  how  exacting  and  severe  it  may  be,  is  far  beyond  our  power  to  meet. 
And  in  addition  to  this  demand  for  work  from  our  own  students,  hundreds  of 
letters  come  to  us  from  young  men  all  over  the  State,  pressing  upon  us  their 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  here,  frankly  plead- 
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ing  their  poverty  but  affirming  their  willingness,  nay  eagerness,  to  accept  any 
work  that  will  aid  them  in  meeting  their  collegiate  expenses.  A  labor  fund, 
which  in  a  large  number  of  the  States  is  annually  given  by  their  Legislatures 
to  colleges  like  ours,  would  enable  us  to  meet  this  demand  and  to  train  for 
success  in  industrial  pursuits  a  large  number  of  bright  and  promising  youths 
who  are  now  cut  off  by  their  poverty  from  all  hope  of  advancement  in  life. 
The  sums  allowed  in  other  States  generally  range  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
The  smallest  amount,  $5,000,  would  enable  us  to  aid  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
young  men  in  working  their  way  through  college,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
means  of  their  labor  to  improve  our  farm,  gardens  and  orchard,  add  to  our 
buildings  and  other  equipments  and  greatly  beautify  our  grounds. 

Improvements. — Among  the  many  improvements  effected  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  1891  may  be  briefly  mentioned  the  following : 

Veterinary  Infirmary,  a  wooden  building  of  nine  rooms,  supplied  with  steam, 
water  and  gas. 

Forge  and  foundry,  one-story  brick  building  erected  and  partially  equipped 
with  the  appropriation  of  $3,750  allowed  us  by  last  General  Assembly.  The 
body  is  110  feet  by  30  feet,  with  an  L  60  feet  by  30  feet  and  a  second  L  20  feet 
by  30  feet,  The  forge  shop  is  supplied  with  a  cupola.  Two  thousand  dollars 
will  be  required  fully  to  equip  the  forge  and  foundry. 

A  combined  creamery  and  cheese  factory  is  nearly  completed,  erected  out  of 
proceeds  of  farm  produce.  From  the  same  source  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
the  farm  with  additional  silos,  stabling  and  laborers'  cottages. 

A  convenient  house  has  been  rented  and  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary.  The  ward 
is  well  lighted  and  contains  twelve  beds.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
a  comDetent  matron. 

An  old  building  called  the  pavilion,  used  for  commencement  exercises,  has 
been  fitted  up  for  a  mess  hall. 

The  wooden  building  formerly  used  for  shops  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  laundry. 
A  party  not  connected  with  the  college  has  put  in,  at  his  own  risk,  an  excellent 
steam  laundry  plant,  the  college  merely  guaranteeing  to  him  the  washing  of 
the  students. 

A  small  brick  magazine  has  been  erected  for  the  storage  of  ammunition,  and 
a  neat  wooden  building  over  our  reservoir. 

The  floors  of  the  basement  rooms  in  the  two  academic  buildings  have  been 
lowered,  and  the  rooms  formerly  used  for  cellars,  coal  bins,  &c,  have  been  con- 
verted into  excellent  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories. 

A  large  5,000-gallon  tank  has  been  put  in  the  tower  of  the  dormitory  build- 
ing. By  this  arrangement  a  good  head  of  water  is  furnished  our  laboratories, 
and  in  case  of  fire  a  stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  on  the  roofs  of  all  the 
buildings  on  College  Hill.  AVith  our  reservoir  of  14,000  gallons  and  two  tanks 
of  6,000  gallons,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  a  large  reserve  supply  of  water.  The 
supply  comes  from  an  excellent  spring.  Unfortunately,  we  are  allowed  the  use 
of  this  spring  only  on  sufferance.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  now  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  working  of  the  college.  Our  shops  and  laboratories 
cannot  be  run  without  it.  We  have  secured  an  option  on  the  property  on  which 
the  spring  is  situated.  On  the  place  is  a  fair  house  and  it  embraces  about  five 
acres  of  land,  immediately  surrounding  and  overhanging  the  spring.  The 
place  can  be  bought  for  $1,400,  and  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  college 
should  secure  absolute  control  of  it. 
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Our  system  of  electric  lights  was  extended  into  the  village  of  Blacksburg. 
The  income  derived  from  the  extension  was  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  its  cost 
within  the  year. 

The  more  important  additions  to  our  equipment  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  partial  equipment  of  the  new  forge  and  foundry  has  been  referred  to 
above.  All  the  lecture-rooms,  offices  and  laboratories  have  been  supplied  with 
new  seats,  tables,  desks  and  cases,  and  the  dormitories  and  infirmary  with  new 
furniture,  made  by  our  own  students  in  the  shops. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  new  Springfield  rifles  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  belts,  bayonets,  &c,  were  secured  last  spring  from 
the  General  Government. 

A  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  for  assaying  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
this  line  ordered  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  act  imposed  upon  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  the  duty  of  assaying  any  minerals  sent  in  for  examina- 
tion by  any  land-owner  in  the  State.  Under  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  several  hundred  assays  have  been  made  by  our  chemist 
during  the  last  year. 

An  electric  clock,  designed  and  made  in  our  shops,  has  been  put  in  and  con- 
nected by  wires  with  every  college  and  station  building.  We  now  have  uni- 
form time  in  every  department  of  the  college. 

Large  additions  of  live  stock,  including  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle  and 
Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  swine,  have  been  purchased  for  the  farm 
and  some  fifteen  grade  cows  added  to  the  dairy  herd,  which  supplies  all  the 
milk  consumed  in  the  college  mess. 

The  farm  has  also  arranged  to  supply  the  mess  with  meat. 

Botanical,  physical,  biological,  mycological  and  bacteriological  laboratories 
have  been  fitted  up  and  supplied  with  part  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  station  has  carried  on  many  lines  of  experimental  research.  The  results 
already  reached  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  following  bulletins : 

No.  11.— October,  1891— Vegetables. 

No.  12. — January,  1892 — Tests  of  Fertilizers  on  Tobacco. 

No.  13. — February,  1892 — Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds— Infectious  Abor- 
tion in  Cows. 

No.  14 —March,  1892— Chemistry  of  the  Tobacco  Plant. 
No.  15. — April,  1892 — Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Grape. 
No.  16— May,  1892— Co-operative  Corn  Tests. 
No.  17. — June,  1892— Four  Diseases  of  the  Apple. 

No.  18. — July,  1892 — Antiseptics  in  Relation  to  the  Treatment  of  Wounds. 

No.  19.— August,  1892— Tests  of  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

No.  20.—  September,  1892— A  New  Fodder  Plant — Lathyrus  Silvestris. 

No.  21.— October,  1892— Tests  of  Fertilizers  on  Wheat. 

No.  22.— November,  1892— Bush  Fruits. 

No.  23.— December,  1892— Tests  of  Fertilizers  on  Corn. 

No.  24. — January,  1893 — Injurious  Insects  and  Diseases  of  Plants  with  Reme- 
dial Measures  for  Same. 
No.  25.— February,  1893— Dorset  Horn  Sheep. 
No.  26.— March,  1893— Tuberculosis  and  the  Koch  Test. 
No.*27.— April,  1893— Srawberries. 
No.  28.— May,  1893— (In  Press). 
No.  29.— June,  1893— (In  Press). 
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Three  annual  reports  have  also  been  published  within  same  period. 

Four  bulletins  are  ready  for  publication  and  the  material  for  four  more  is  in 
hand.  Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  each  bulletin  are  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  farmers  of  the  State.  We  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  furnish  our 
publications  regularly  to  any  farmer  of  the  State  making  written  application 
for  them. 

Attendance. —  One  hundred  and  sixteen  students  were  enrolled  during  the 
session  of  1891-92;  177  during  the  session  of  1892-'93— an  increase  of  61.  From 
the'number  of  letters  received  there  is  every  promise  that  we  shall  have  from 
225  to  250  students  next  session  (1893-'94). 

The  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  admirable.  Attention  to  duty  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  have  been  their  leading  characteristics.  During  the 
past  year  more  than  one  hundred  belonged  to  the  College  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  meetings  of  the  Association,  held  weekly,  were  always 
largely  attended,  and  some  fifteen  students,  through  its  instrumentality,  were 
led  to  connect  themselves  with  different  churches. 

Needs. — The  needs  of  the  college  are  many  and  pressing.  The  buildings  are 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students.  The 
dormitory  building  will  only  accommodate  140.  The  rooms  (70),  while  bright 
and  comfortable,  are  not  large  and  only  conveniently  lodge  two  students.  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  assign  three  to  a  room  next  session  in  order  to  avoid 
turning  away  applicants.  But  this  will  seriously  overcrowd  them.  It  is  the 
general  experience  that  three  men  in  a  room  seriously  interfere  with  one 
another.  Another  dormitory  building  of  equal  capacity  to  the  one  we  have  is 
imperatively  called  for  if  the  growth  of  the  college  is  not  to  be  arrested.  It 
will  cost  from  $15,000  to  $18,000. 

We  have  no  convenient  mess-hall.  As  explained  above,  our  wooden  com- 
mencement-hall, a  cheap  frame  building,  has  been  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a 
mess-hall.  But  it  is  without  refrigerators,  cellars,  closets,  pantries  and  other 
conveniences  so  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  a  mess.  The  mess- 
ing arrangements  seriously  affect  the  social  life  of  the  students.  In  a  college 
situated  in  the  country,  like  ours,  where  the  students  have  to  depend  abso- 
lutely on  the  college  mess,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make 
the  mess  a  success.  Besides,  the  conversion  of  the  pavilion  into  a  mess-hall 
leaves  us  without  a  hall  for  commencement  exercises.  No  other  room  will 
answer  for  a  commencement  hall.  A  building  of  two  stories — the  upper  floor 
for  a  commencement  hall  and  the  lower  for  a  mess  hall,  with  kitchen,  pantries, 
refrigerator,  etc.,  is  a  need  as  pressing  as  additional  dormitories.  An  excellent 
one  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000. 

We  have  only  four  professors'  houses.  The  remaining  professors  are  obliged 
to  find  accommodations  as  best  they  can  in  the  small  village  of  Blacksburg, 
where  the  houses  for  rent  are  few  and  far  from  comfortable.  The  professors, 
in  consequence,  are  kept  in  an  uneasy  and  unsettled  condition,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  offers  made  them  elsewhere.  Six  neat  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged houses  can  be  built  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10,000  in  all. 

The  farm  is  without  suitable  buildings.  There  is  no  barn  on  the  place,  and 
the  stock,  of  which  we  now  have  a  large  number,  are  handled  and  fed  at  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  labor  and  time.  We  need  a  modern  and  well-arranged 
barn,  where  our  crops  can  be  conveniently  housed  and  cattle  cheaply  fed.  Tt 
would  cost  about  $5,000. 
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The  college  should  own  its  own  infirmary,  so  as  to  have  it  supplied  with  bath- 
room, water-closet  and  other  conveniences  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
sick.  For  three  thousand  dollars  we  can  purchase  the  house  and  grounds  we 
are  now  renting,  supply  it  with  water  and  electric  lights,  and  fit  it  up  in  other 
ways  so  as  to  have  a  first-class  infirmary. 

In  addition  to  the  other  needs  already  adverted  to  in  preceding  pages  of  this 
report — the  full  equipment  of  our  foundry  and  forge,  a  labor  fund,  and  owner- 
ship of  our  water  supply — our  wood  and  machine  shops,  and  physical,  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  laboratories  are  far  from  complete.  More  machinery  and 
apparatus  are  called  for  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them 
by  our  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students.  Many  of  our  buildings  are 
poorly  constructed  and  ill  arranged,  and  require  thorough  overhauling.  The 
sum  of  $2,500  a  year  allowed  for  repairs  and  insurance  is  not  enough  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  grant.   We  should  have  at  least  $5,000. 

We  trust  that  our  wants,  caused  largely  by  the  rapid  and  very  gratifying  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students,  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  college  was  endowed  by  the  General  Government 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  sons  are  debarred 
by  their  limited  means  from  entering  the  older  colleges  and  universities.  It 
has  been  our  endeavor  in  this  report  briefly  to  show  that  it  is  the  declared  aim 
of  our  college  to  bring  its  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  sons  of  these 
very  classes — our  farmers,  mechanics  and  men  enged  in  business  pursuits — 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  its  laboratories,  shops  and  lecture  courses, 
to  make  it  attractive  to  those  sons  of  professional  men  whose  tastes  incline 
them  to  scientific,  manufacturing  or  commercial  pursuits. 

We  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  aid  us  in  this  laudable 
purpose. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries   $21,725  79 

Commutation  (rent)   913  48 

Wages   1,217  54 

Repairs   2,440  33 

Insurance   345  62 

Contingent  fees  returned   372  27 

Assaying   176  46 

Steam  heating   916  91 

Mess   9,553  51 

Infirmary   1,307  74 

Uniforms  •   1,695  10 

Departments  •  .  .  .  1,588  14 

Shops  •   •  6,224  66 

Library   196  66 

New  buildings  (including  forge  and  foundry)  .  ....  4,009  32 

Coal  and  wood   126  58 

Printing   393  06 

Advertising   387  84 

Freight  and  express   36  75 

Postage^and  stationery  .  ,  ,   366  48 
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Board  of  Visitors   $    156  23 

Traveling  expenses   15  83 

Commencement   14  65 

Electric  lights  •   833  65 

Water  works  .*   38  98 

Incidentals   718  57 


$55,943  93 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  United  States  land  script,  act  1862    $20,658  72 

United  States  Appropriation  Act,  1890    12,000  00 

State  appropriation  for  insurance  and  repairs   2,500  00 

Sale  of  text-books   85  62 

Matriculation  fees   475  00 

Contingent  fees     837  56 

Infirmary  fees   830  00 

Steam  heating   1,116  62 

Electric  lights   858  81 

Uniforms   1,625  90 

Mess   9,062  81 

Janitor's  fees   272  93 

Incidentals   1,445  54 


$51,769  51 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  McBRYDE, 

President. 
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STATE  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Farmville,  Va.,  October  15,  1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir, — In  obedience  to'  the  requirement  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  ninth  annual  report  of  this  school,  showing  its  progress  and  con- 
dition for  the  session  1892-3. 

I.  Condition  and  Progress. 

The  school  buildings  have  been  much  enlarged  by  the  erection,  at  a  cost  of 
six  thousand  dollars,  of  an  east  wing  containing  a  large  assembly  hall,  offices, 
and  class-room  and  eight  dormitories.  This  will  give  for  the  present  session, 
1893-4,  accommodations  for  thirty  or  forty  more  students  in  the  school,  besides 
permitting  the  conversion  of  the  old  assembly  hall  into  much  needed  class- 
rooms. 

These  additional  rooms  have  been  well  furnished,  and  the  school  is  without 
debt  and  prepared  to  continue  its  work  without  additional  expenditure,  except 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  session. 

The  summary  of  the  treasurer's  report,  appended  to  the  paper,  will  give  in 
detail  the  income  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

II.  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  somewhat  changed  by  the  addition  of  a  course 
in  industrial  work,  embracing  dress-making,  stenography,  and  type-writing.  As 
now  arranged,  the  courses  are  : 

Preparatory  Class  (Half  Session.) 

Arithmetic,  Geography,  United  States  History,  and  English  Grammar,  rap- 
idly reviewed ;  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Physical  Culture. 

Junior  Year — Two  Terms. 

English  Language,  including  syntax,  composition  and  thorough  sentence 
analysis ;  algebra  and  geometry ;  chemistry  (one  term) ;  Roman,  Greek  and 
English  History  ;  drawing,vocal  music,  and  physical  culture  ;  Latin  or  German, 
or  industrial  work,  a  choice  among  the  three  last  being  allowed. 

Middle  Year — Two  Terms. 

English  literature  and  rhetoric,  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  chemistry, 
physics  and  astronomy;  civics,  drawing  and  physical  culture;  Latin  or  Ger- 
man or  industrial  work. 
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Senior  Year — Two  Terms. 

The  studies  of  this  year  are  entirely  occupied  in  professional  work,  and  be- 
sides a  year's  work  in  observing  and  practice  in  the  training  school,  includes 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects :  Physiology,  psychology,  history  and  sci- 
ence of  education,  methods  in  arithmetic,  language,  geography  and  reading. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  are  offering  to  kthe  young  women  of 
the  State  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  is  offered  by  leading  normal  schools 
in  the  North  and  West  in  academic  and  professional  work,  and  are,  besides, 
giving  such  training  in  industrial  work  as  may  enable  our  graduates  to  begin 
manual  training  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

III.  Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Miss  Gaines,  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
presented  her  resignation,  desiring  to  continue  scientific  work  in  Boston,  where 
she  had  been  for  a  year  on  furlough  ;  Miss  Mapp,  teacher  of  vocal  music,  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Parrish,  teacher  of  mathematics,  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  elsewhere.  Miss  Patteson,  of  Virginia,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Harvard  annex,  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
succeed  Miss  Parrish.  At  the  same  time  they  chose  Miss  Littleton,  a  graduate 
of  this  school,  who  had  continued  her  scientific  training  under  Professor  Mal- 
let at  the  University  of  Virginia,  to  succeed  Miss  Gaines.  Miss  Ross,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  was  selected  to  succeed  Miss  Mapp  as  teacher  of  vocal  music. 
To  that  duty  was  also  added  that  of  instruction  and  training  in  physical  cul- 
ture. 

The  teaching  force  was  increased  by  the  election  of  Miss  Harvie,  one  of  our 
own  graduates,  as  assistant  in  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and  Miss  Pritchett, 
a  graduate  of  this  school  and  of  the  Miller  School  in  Albemarle,  to  teach  in- 
dustrial work. 

IV.  Number  of  Students  in  Attendance. 


Professional  course,  first  section   13 

Professional  course,  second  section   25 

Middle  class,  first  section   20 

Middle  class,  second  section   30 

Junior  year,  first  section   42 

Junior  year,  second  section   60 

Preparatory  class   29 

Taking  special  courses   6 

Total   225 


Of  this  number  twenty-nine  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session,  twenty- 
eight  receiving  the  degree  of  "  Licentiate  of  Teaching,"  the  remaining  graduate 
being  awarded  a  diploma  for  work  done  in  the  professional  course  only. 

There  have  been  graduated  from  the  school  since  its  organization  in  1884, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  doing  or  have  done 
successful  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  total  number  enrolled 
in  the  same  time  is  1,469;  of  these  a  large  number  have  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  and  have  helped  to  make  known  the  value  of  normal  training. 
Each  session  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  number  in  attendance,  the  num- 
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bers  of  session  1892-'93  being  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  Although  every  county  has  not  sent  representa- 
tives, yet  every  section  of  the  State  is  well  represented.  We  are  yet  far  from 
supplying  the  need  of  Virginia  for  professionally  trained  teachers,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  public  schools  in  every  corner 
of  the  State. 

V.  Expenses  of  Students. 

Tuition  is  free  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  State  students,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  tuition  given  them,  bind  themselves  to  teach  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  if  opportunity  be  afforded.  To  those  who  do  not  so 
pledge,  tuition  is  given  at  a  nominal  cost — thirty  dollars  per  session.  Text- 
books furnished  by  the  school  are  rented  to  students  on  payment  of  two  dol- 
lars per  session  for  the  use  of  all  books.  The  only  large  item  of  expenditure 
is  for  board  and  washing.  These  are  furnished  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  for  the  session  of  nine  months.  A  careful  student  from  one  of  the 
counties  most  remote  from  Farmville  has  kept  an  itemized  account  of  her  ex- 
penses (other  than  for  clothing),  and  the  sum  total,  including  traveling  ex- 
penses, was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  session. 

VI.  Salaries  of  Faculty  and  Officers,  Session  1892-93. 


Principal   $2,000  00 

Eight  teachers,  each  $800  -   6,400  00 

Head  of  domestic  department   700  00 

Assistant   350  00 

Attending  physician                                             .  .  200  00 

Clerk  and  steward   800  00 

Treasurer  •  400  00 


VII.  Income  and  Expenditures. 

The  treasurer's  report,  given  below,  shows  the  sources  of  revenue  and  their 
amounts,  and  the  expenditures  of  all  kinds  from  June  1, 1892,  to  May  31, 1893, 
the  close  of  our  fiscal  year.  The  balance  on  hand  at  that  date,  $1,549.06,  was 
consumed  in  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  boarding-house  and  school  to  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  furnishing  of  the  dormitories  in  the  newly  erected 
east  wing. 

The  school  needs  (on  account  of  its  continued  growth)  more  land  and  addi- 
tional buildings,  as  well  as  steam  apparatus  for  heating  the  buildings  already 
constructed.  These,  it  is  hoped,  the  coming  Legislature  will  supply,  as  the 
school  appears  to  have  excited  the  interest  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Principal. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Revenue  and  Expenditures  from  June  1,  1892,  to  June  1,  1898. 


REVENUE. 

Balance  on  hand  June  1, 1892 .  .  .  •  $  4,251  12 

Received  from  State  of  Virginia   12,000  00 

Received  from  Peabody  fund  •  .     1,000  00 

Received  from  students   12,583  67 


$29,834  79 


EXPENDITURES. 

Boarding  Department : 

Salaries   $9,525  00 

Trustees   286  05 

Printing  and  stationery   66  98 

Janitor   180  00 

Fuel   500  72 

Contingent   271  54 

Repairs  and  improvements   113  42 

Library  and  apparatus   9  52  03 

Advertising    151  60 

Insurance   90  00 

Building  east  wing   4,889  04 

 $17,026  38 

School  Department: 

Salaries   1,250  00 

Permanent  supplies   547  18 

Table   6,502  23 

Fuel   604  03 

Lights   350  53 

Servants   843  49 

Washing   1,104  36 

Sundries   57  53 

  11,259  35 

Balance  on  hand  in  bank   1,549  06 


$29,834  79 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 


Near  Williamsburg,  Va.,  July  1, 1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  act  of  Assembly,  approved  January  12, 1888, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  this  institu- 
tion during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893: 

The  attendance  at  the  college  during  the  past  session  was  204  students,  an 
increase  of  thirty  over  the  previous  session.  Of  this  number  119  were  received 
as  State  students  pledged  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  on  leaving 
college,  four  had  free  tuition  based  on  old  college  foundations,  and  eighty-one 
were  admitted  as  pay  students.  Of  these  latter,  however,  several,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  were  relieved  from  tuition  fees.  The 
students  who  took  the  pledge  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  were 
received  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  act  amending  the  college  charter,  and  ap- 
proved March  5, 1888,  viz. :  Ten  dollars  per  month,  to  include  board,  fuel,  lights 
and  washing. 

The  law  provides  that  "each  county  and  city  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  pupil,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools ;  and  if  any  vacancy  occurs  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
from  the  State  at  large,  and  one  additional  pupil  for  each  additional  represen- 
tative to  the  House  of  Delegates  above  one ;  and  said  pupils  shall  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction,  and  the  charge  of  board,  washing,  lights  and  fuel  shall  not 
exceed  ten  dollars  per  month."  According  to  this  provision,  as  many  as  128 
students  were  entitled  to  admission  to  the  college  free  of  tuition.  If,  there- 
fore, from  any  of  the  counties  or  cities  there  were  no  applicants  for  admission 
their  places  were  filled  by  substitutes  from  any  other  counties  or  cities  ap- 
plying. 

Of  course  regular  representatives,  who  gave  timely  notice  of  their  intention 
to  come,  had  preference  over  all  others ;  but  all  applicants  who  did  not  give 
notice  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  session  opened  had  to  take  their  chances 
of  getting  admission.  All  State  students  were  required  to  sign  a  pledge  that 
they  would  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  after 
leaving  the  college. 

Every  State  student  was  required  to  furnish  a  written  endosement  from  his 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  as  to  his  moral  character,  ability,  age 
and  general  fitness  to  profit  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  college.  Public 
school  teachers  were  also  allowed  to  come  on  the  basis  of  their  license,  without 
tuition  fees.  These  make  the  most  appreciative  students,  because  they  have 
learned  from  experience  the  difficulties  of  the  profession. 

The  following  was  the  form  of  pledge  required  to  be  signed  by  all  State 
students : 
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"In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  law,  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Witness  my 
hand." 

All  candidates  for  admission  were  required  to  pass  a  reasonable  examination 
in  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English 
grammar.  These  examinations  begin  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
college. 

As  these  scholarships  are  granted  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  young  men 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  they  may  be  at  any  time  forfeited  by  negligence, 
disorderly  conduct,  failure  to  make  proper  progress,  or  for  any  other  reason 
which  may  justify  the  Faculty  in  concluding  that  the  student  will  not  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  school.  They  are  special  privileges  which  must  be 
deserved,  and  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  incompetent. 

Other  applicants  were  received  as  students  from  Virginia  or  other  States  on 
payment  of  the  tuition  fee  of  $12.50  per  half  session,  and  a  medical  fee  of  $3. 

No  person  under  15  years  of  age  was  permitted  to  enter  the  college  as  a  stu- 
dent. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  "  the  methods  and  means"  of  instruction  pur- 
sued at  the  college : 

PLAN   OF '  INSTRUCTION. 

The  normal  feature  is  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  course.  The 
studies  in  each  of  the  departments  are  made  to  assume  as  practical  a  character 
as  possible,  with  a  view  to  fitting  students  for  work  in  the  public  schools.  In 
the  department  of  pedagogics  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  public  schools  are 
reviewed,  and  the  student  is  specially  trained  as  a  teacher.  But  in  all  the  de- 
partments the  practical  result  is  always  kept  in  mind,  both  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  and  the  nature  of  the  text-books  selected. 

While  every  student  may  select,  as  a  rule,  the  departments  he  will  attend, 
State  students,  who  have  assumed  the  pledge  to  teach,  are  required,  of  course, 
to  take  the  classes  in  the  department  of  pedagogics,  and,  with  a  view  to  map 
out  a  proper  plan  of  instruction  for  such  as  can  remain  at  the  institution  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  acquire  all  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  successful  teacher, 
the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction  was  instituted  during  the  first  year  of 
the  reorganization  under  the  act  approved  March  5,  1888.  This  degree  is  now 
conferred  on  students  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  Junior  and  In- 
termediate Classes  of  English  Language  and  History,  Mathematics,  Latin, 
Methods  and  Pedagogics,  and  the  Junior  Classes  in  Natural  Science  and  Moral 
Science. 

Besides  the  degree  of  L.  I.  (Licentiate  of  Instruction),  the  Faculty  instituted 
for  college  purposes  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  in  the  features  of  normal  training  to  conflict  with  the 
highest  university  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  to  promote 
and  encourage  it.  Thus,  at  William  and  Mary  the  senior  classes  in  the  several 
departments  are  made  to  hold  a  post-graduate  relation  to  the  other  classes, 
opening  a  wide  field  to  the  teacher  and  all  other  students  desirous  of  a  liberal 
cultivation.  As  ordained  by  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  con- 
ferred for  graduation  in  any  two  of  the  following  five  departments:  English 
Language  and  History,  Mathematics,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Natural 
Science  and  Moral  Science,  and  proficiency  in  the  other  three  departments  in 
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the  classes  immediately  below  the  graduating  class  :  provided,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  department  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  which  embraces  three 
schools — Latin,  Greek  and  Modern  Languages ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  History,  which  embraces  twro,  graduation  in  one 
school  or  subject  shall  suffice ;  and  furthermore,  that  in  the  said  department 
of  languages  only  two  schools  shall  be  required  for  said  degree ;  but  work  in 
the  department  of  pedagogics  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  substi- 
tuted for  equivalent  work  in  one  or  more  schools  of  the  other  departments. 

After  the  same  manner  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  established.  It  is 
now  conferred  for  graduation  in  the  five  following  departments,  viz. :'  English 
Language  and  History,  Mathematics,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Natural 
Science  and  Moral  Science ;  but  graduation  in  the  department  of  pedagogics 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  substituted  for  equivalent  work  in 
other  departments.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Faculty  the  course  of  study 
included  in  this  catalogue,  as  modified  by  the  experience  of  two  sessions,  was 
adopted. 

The  following  presents  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  of  study  and  classes 
in  the  several  departments  : 

Course  of  Study. 

/.  Department  of  Moral  Science,  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Government — Profes- 
sor Lyon  G.  Tyler. 

There  are  two  classes  in  this  department — a  junior  and  a  senior.  In  the 
junior  the  elements  of  psychology  are  set  forth  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
especially  discussed  in  their  relation  to  education.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  memory,  imagination  and  other  faculties  ope- 
rate will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  student  in  receiving  and  to  the  teacher 
in  imparting  information.  Psychology  is  made  to  alternate  with  lectures  on 
civil  government,  considered  particularly  in  respect  to  the  governments  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Union. 

In  the  senior  class  the  principal  problems  in  ethics,  logic  and  political  econ- 
omy are  discussed. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Psychology. — Noah  K.  Davis'  Elements  of  Psychology  ;  Brooks' Mental  Science 
and  Culture;  Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 

Civil  Government.— Minor's  Institutes ;  Story  on  the  Constitution ;  Cooly's 
Constitutional  Limitations;  Tucker's  Lectures  on  Civil  Government;  Upshur's 
Review ;  The  Federalist ;  Calhoun  on  the  Constitution  ;  the  Professor's  "  Par- 
ties and  Patronage." 

Ethics. — Calderwood's  Hand-Book  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Stewart's  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  ;  Janet's  Elements  of  Morals ;  Day's  Science  of  Ethics. 

History  of  Philosophy. — Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy. 

Logic. — Fowler's  Logic  ;  Hamilton's  Logic  ;  Davis'  Theory  of  Thought. 

Political  Economy. — Perry's  Political  Economy;  Dew's  Restrictive  System; 
Jevons's  Political  Economy. 
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II.  Department  of  English  and  History — Professor  J.  Leslie  Hall;  Instructor  G.  W. 

Mapp. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH. 

English  has  been  put  upon  an  equality  with  "  the  humanities."  It  is  taught 
from  both  a  scientific  and  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  old  theory  of  studying 
English  syntax  in  Latin  grammars  is  not  held  in  the  institution.  English  gram- 
mar is  studied  in  and  for  itself. 

Parallel  with  the  study  of  analytic  and  synthetic  grammar  run  courses  in 
historical  English  grammar.  The  history  of  the  language,  in  its  various  phases 
of  development,  is  carefully  studied.  The  student  learns  to  regard  the  Eng- 
lish of  Alfred,  of  Henry  II.,  and  of  Victoria,  as  the  same  essence  under  different 
aspects. 

While  pursuing  the  courses  outlined  above  the  student  is  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  some  great  English  author.  He 
reads  and  criticises  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor.  Class-work  is  confined,  of 
course,  to  selected  poems  or  essays  of  the  author  studied;  but  a  parallel  course 
of  reading  in  the  same  author  is  prescribed. 

In  the  advanced  classes  Old  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  is  taught  and  the  stu- 
dents learn  English  grammar  at  its  sources. 

In  all  the  classes  the  scientific  and  the  literary  sides  of  the  subject  are  care- 
fully equalized  and  balanced. 

Proficiency  in  each  class  is  required  for  entering  the  one  next  higher. 

The  English  courses  for  next  session  will  be  as  follows : 

Junior  Class. — Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  (both  terms),  Rich- 
ardson's English  Literature  (both  terms),  Scott's  Marmion,  with  parallel  read- 
ing in  Scott  (first  term),  Longfellow,  with  parallel  reading  (second  term), 
weekly  compositions,  etymology  (both  terms). 

Intermediate  Class. — Bain's  Higher  Grammar  (both  terms),  Meiklejohn's  Eng- 
lish Language  (first  term),  Richardson's  English  Literature  (both  terms),  Clark's 
Briefer  Rhetoric  (both  terms),  Ruskin,  with  parallel  reading  (first  term), 
Shakespeare,  with  parallel  reading  (second  term),  the  Professor's  Beowuff, 
Essays  and  Etymology. 

Senior  /.—Anglo-Saxon— Bright's  Reader  (both  terms),  Minto's  Manual  of 
English  Prose  (both  terms),  Shakespeare  and  Ruskin,  the  Professor's  translation 
of  Beowuff,  Essays. 

Senior  II. — Anglo-Saxon  continued — Bright's  Reader,  Middle  English,  Chau- 
cer, Minto's  Manual  of  English  Poetry,  the  Professor's  Beowuff,  Essays. 

For  such  students  as  are  found  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  junior  class  a 
lower  grade  of  instruction  is  provided. 

SCHOOL  OP  HISTORY. 

History  has  always  been  emphasized  in  the  institution.  Under  the  gifted 
Dew  and  other  distinguished  instructors,  William  and  Mary's  School  of  History 
and  Political  Science  trained  hundreds  of  young  Virginians  for  usefulness  in 
the  forum,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  offices  of  State. 

Three  grades  of  certificates  are  awarded  in  this  school,  viz. :  Junior,  inter- 
mediate and  senior.    General  history,  Virginia  history  and  American  history 
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will  be  given  every  session.  To  give  variety  to  the  courses,  two  other  kinds 
will  be  offered  every  session,  these  being  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  students. 

For  the  degree  of  L.  I.,  Virginia  history,  American  history  and  general  his- 
tory are  required.  The  A.  B.  degree  requires  proficiency  in  the  intermediate 
class  (four  kinds).  The  A.  M.  degree  requires  a  diploma,  which  represents  six 
kinds. 

Text-Books. — Cooke's  Virginia;  Stephens'  United  States;  Myers'  General 
History  ;  Montgomery's  England  (lectures  on  constitutional  history) ;  Taylor's 
Germany;  Smith's  Eome  (abridged);  SmithVGreece  (abridged). 

Parallel  Reading.— Dew's  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations;  Cooke's  Stories  of 
the  Old  Dominion;  Howison's  United  States;  Tyler's  Parties  and  Patronage ; 
Hannis  Taylor's  Constitutional  History  of  England;  special  chapters  of  Grote, 
Hume,  Arnold,  Bancroft,  Macaulay,  McCarthy  and  other  standard  historians. 

In  all  these  courses  the  Socratic  and  Aristotelian  methods  are  combined ;  the 
text-book  is  used  as  an  assistant  to  the  instructor. 

III.  Department  of  Mathematics — Professor  T.  J.  Stubbs. 
In  this  department  there  are  four  classes : 

Junior  Class. — This  class  meets  four  times  a  week,  and  studies  arithmetic, 
algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  and  the  first  three  books  of  plane 
geometry. 

Text-Books. — Venable's  New  Practical  Arithmetic ;  Wells'  Higher  Algebra ; 
Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Intermediate  Class. — This  class  meets  four  times  a  week,  and  studies  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  algebra  through  the  binomial  theorem,  undetermined  co- 
efficients and  the  theory  of  logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry. 

Text-Books. —  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry ;  Wells'  Higher 
Algebra ;  Wells'  Essentials  of  Trigonometry. 

Candidates  for  the  L.  I.  degree  must  complete  the  work  in  the  junior  and 
intermediate  classes. 

Senior  Class. — First  year:  This  class  meets  three  times  a  week,  and  studies 
Conic  Sections,  Analytical  Geometry  (a  short  course),  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
and  the  elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Text-Books. — Wentworth's  Conic  Sections;  Wells'  Essentials  of  Trigonome- 
try ;  Wentworth's  Analytical  Geometry ;  Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  must  complete  the  work  in  all  three  of  the 
above  classes. 

Senior  Class. — Second  year :  This  class  meets  three  times  a  week,  and  studies 
Analytical  Geometry  (an  extended  course),  and  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

.  Text-Books. — Wentworth's  Analytical  Geometry ;  Osborne's  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  M.  degree,  and  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  dtjgree  who 
elect  mathematics  as  a  major  ticket,  must  complete  the  work  in  all  of  the 
above  classes. 

Surveying  is  also  taught,  embracing  Land,  Railway,  Topographical  and 
Mining  Surveying. 

Text-Books—  Wentworth's  Surveying,  or  Davies'  (Van  Amringe)  Surveying. 
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IV.  Department  of  Language — Professor  L.  B.  Wharton. 
The  study  of  language  is  regarded  scientifically  and  practically  as  a  training 
of  many  faculties  and  an  instrument  for  a  wide  gathering  in  of  information 
and  varied  expression  of  thought.  Attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage itself,  and  also  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  author. 
Accurate  analysis  is  urged  as  a  valuable  result  of  language-study.  The  stu- 
dent is  trained  to  balance  thought  and  expression,  with  a  gain  in  width  and 
clearness  of  conception,  and  in  the  mastery  of  his  own  native  speech.  Written 
translations  from  English  into  some  foreign  tongue,  or  the  opposite,  are  re- 
quired; sight-reading  is  called  for;  sentences  are  spoken,  to  be  translated 
orally  at  the  moment;  ear  as  well  as  eye  receives  training;  and  the  effort  is 
constantly  made  in  the  direction  of  thinking  in  a  foreign  language,  as  being  its 
only  complete  mastery,  and  as  a  mental  discipline.  Parallel  reading  is  pre- 
scribed during  the  course. 

SCHOOL  OF  LATIN. 

.Junior  Class. — Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin;  Latin  readings. 
Intermediate  Class. — Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero. 
Senior  Class. — First  year :  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy. 

Senior  Class. — Second  year :  Plautus,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Cicero.  Grammar, 
Gildersleeve.   Ref.  Allen  and  Greenough,  Madvig. 

As  the  junior  and  intermediate  classes  are  required  of  all  applicants  for  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction,  the  professor  constantly  calls  attention  to 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  whether  Socratic  or  Aristotelian  in  their 
general  character,  their  relative  advantages  and  how  the  faculties  are  best 
trained. 

V.  Natural  Science — Professor  Van  F.  Garrett. 

Junior  Class. — Maury's  Geography,  civil  and  physical;  Gray's  Botany, Sharp- 
less  and  Phillips'  Physics,  Shepard's  Chemistry. 

Intermediate  Class. — Physics  and  chemistry  continued ;  Walker's  Physiology 
and  Hygiene. 

Senior  Class. — Sharpless  and  Phillips'  Physics,  Shepard's  Chemistry,  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry,  laboratory  work.  For  reference,  Roscoe  and  Schorlem- 
mer's  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Prescott  and  Johnson,  El- 
derhorst's  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  charts,  blackboards  and  apparatus 
for  illustration  in  physics. 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  class  illustra- 
tion. In  addition  to  these,  each  student  has  a  working  desk,  reagents  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  indvidual  work.  The  aim  in  the  department  is  to  reach 
these  sciences  experimentally  and  practically  as  well  as  theoretically. 

The  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene  aims  to  give  such  useful  information 
concerning  physiological  and  hygienic  laws  as  every  person,  especially  teach- 
ers, should  possess. 

VI.  Department  of  Pedagogy — Professor  Hugh  S.  Bird. 

INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICS. 

This  class  prepares  students  for  the  junior  year  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, and  is  taught  by  members  of  the  intermediate  pedagogics  in  turn, 
always  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor. 

Text-Books—  Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Easy  Algebra. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH. 

This  class  is  similar  in  organization  to  the  introductory  mathematics  class. 
The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  chiefly  by 
means  of  compositions,  dictation  and  other  written  exercises. 

Text-Book. — Whitney  and  Lockwood's  English  Grammar. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Junior  Class. — First  term :  Geography  ;  short  teaching  exercises  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Second  term :  Teaching  exercises  in  common  scnool  branches  ;  rapid  reviews, 
with  especial  reference  to  methods  of  teaching  and, practice  of  the  same.  A 
work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  as  Page  or  Swett,  is  used  as  a 
text-book. 

All  State  students  are  required  to  take  this  class  upon  entering  the  college, 
although  other  students  will  be  received,  and  thus  be  able  to  prosecute  studies 
not  found  in  the  ordinary  college  curricula. 

Those  who  propose  entering  this  department  are  strongly  advised  to  bring 
with  them  as  many  text-books  in  the  common  school  branches  as  possible. 

Intermediate  Class. — First  term :  The  theory  of  teaching ;  the  application  of 
psychology  to  pedagogy ;  especial  consideration  of  the  child  to  be  taught ; 
practice  in  teaching. 

Second  term  :  The  practice  of  teaching ;  especial  consideration  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught;  school  laws  and  educational  history  of  Virginia;  lectures  on 
history  of  education  ;  practice  in  teaching. 

An  original  essay  on  some  pedagogical  subject  must  be  written  by  each  can- 
didate for  a  distinction  in  this  class  before  June  1st  of  each  year.  The  in- 
struction is  mainly  by  lectures,  the  text-book  used  being  Payne's  Compayre's 
Lectures  on  Teaching.  Practice  in  the  teaching  art  is  carried  on  throughout 
these  two  classes,  and  is  graded.  This  practice  consists  of  short  impromptu 
teaching  exercises  in  the  first  term  of  the  first  year,  the  student-teacher  be- 
coming more  independent  and  teaching  longer  periods,  until,  in  the  second 
term  of  the  second  year,  he  is  able  to  take  charge  of  an  "  introductory  "  class 
for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time.  The  professor  is  always  in  the  room  with  the 
student-teacher  while  he  is  teaching,  and  all  teaching  exercises  are  criticised 
either  before  the  other  teachers  or  in  private. 

Senior  Class. — Students  possessing  some  knowledge  of  psychology,  general 
history,  and  the  elements  of  pedagogy,  and  who  intend  making  teaching  their  pro- 
fession, constitute  this  class.  Some  experience  in  teaching  is  also  very  desir- 
able. Three  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  with  parallel  readings  in  educational  classics. 

Text-Books. — Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy ;  Rousseau's  Emile-Spencer's 
Education  ;  Howland's  Hints  for  Teachers.  For  reference :  Laurie's  Comenius  ; 
De  Guimp's  Pestalozzi ;  Rosenkrantx's  Philosophy  of  Education ;  Mahaffy's  Old 
Greek  Exhibition. 

VII.  Department  of  Greek,  French  and  German — Professor  Charles  Edward  Bishop. 

The  aim  in  this  department  is  to  equip  the  student  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  three  languages  studied.  To  this  end 
a  limited  amount  of  work  is  carefully  selected  for  each  class,  and  all  effort  is 
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concentrated  on  the  accomplishing  of  that  work,  and  that  alone — however  tempt- 
ing the  many  other  departments  of  linguistics  may  be.  The  work  required  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  class,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  without 
too  violent  change  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  a  fair  amount  of  par- 
allel reading  is  insisted  on. 

SCHOOL  OF  GREEK. 

Junior  Class. — Rutherford's  Greek  Grammar  and  Underbill's  Exercises. 

Intermediate  Class. — Xenophon  (Goodwin)  and  Lysias  (Bristol);  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar  ;  Woodruff's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Parallel. 

Senior  ('lass. — First  year:  Homer  (Seymour)  and  Demosthenes  (Tarbell;  ; 
Hadley-Allen's  Grammar ;  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  ;  Allison's  Greek  Prose 
Composition  ;  History  of  the  Literature.  Parallel- 

Senior  Class.—  Second  year:  Plato  (Dyer)  and  Sophocles  (Humphreys); 
Hadley-Allen's  Grammar;  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses,  original  exercises; 
History  of  the  Literature.  Parallel. 

SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH. 

Junior  Class. — Edgren's  Grammar  and  Lacard's  Supplementary  Exercises, 
Super's  Reader.  Parallel. 

Senior  Class.— Hugo's  Bug  Jargal  (Boielle),  Moliere's  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui 
and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (Gasc),  Whitney's  Grammar,  original  exercises. 
Parallel.    Warren's  u  Primer  of  French  Literature." 

SCHOOL  OF  GERMAN. 

Junior  Class. — Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar  and  Reader.  Parallel. 

Senior  Class. — Soli  und  Haben  (Bultmann)  and  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
(Wells),  Whitney's  Grammar,  original  exercises.  Parallel.  Hosmer's  "Short 
History  of  German  Literature." 

Since  the  last  session  Congress  has  at  length  thought  fit  to  recognize,  by  a 
vote  approaching  to  unanimity,  the  claims  of  this  college  to  damages  for 
losses  inflicted  upon  it  by  Federal  troops  during  the  war.  Forty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  this  fund  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  investment 
in  State  bonds.  It  is  expected  that  the  interest  on  this  sum  will  enable  the 
college  to  conduct  and  equip  its  model  school  and  pay  its  librarian,  an  officer 
who  has  long  been  needed.  The  balance,  amounting  to  $20,000,  will  be  used  to 
pay  attorneys  and  other  fees  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  claim  before  Con- 
gress, as  also  to  erect  an  infirmary  for  the  students  and  a  spacious  set  of 
dormitories  for  their  accommodation. 

The  annexed  schedules  will  acquaint  you  with  the  compensation  of  each  of 
the  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  other  officers  of  the  institution ;  the 
kind  and  amount  of  all  funds  of  endowment  yielding  an  income;  the  annual 
income  from  all  sources,  and  the  items  thereof ;  and  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures, and  the  items  thereof. 

1  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last  report,  that  William  and  Mary 
College  is  a  growing  institution,  and  as  such  she  feels  the  need  of  increased  op- 
portunities for  good.  Without  the  low  prices  afforded  by  such  an  institution, 
scores  of  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  and  others  in  straitened  circumstances, 
could  acquire  no  college  advantages  at  all.  Every  year  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  will  feel  the  benefit  diffused  into  their  system  by  the  employment  of 
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our  licentiates  and  graduates.  A  large  number  of  teachers  have  already  gone 
forth  from  the  number  in  attendance,  and  spread  through  the  State  the  bene- 
fits of  the  normal  training  imparted  to  them  during  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  reorganization  of  the  college  in  1888. 

Very  respectfully, 

LYON  G.  TYLER, 

President  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

OFFICERS  AND  PROFESSORS  AND  THE  ANNUAL   COMPENSATION  OF  EACH. 


Lyon  G.  Tyler,  president  $  2,300  00 

B.  S.  Ewell,  president  emeritus . .    400  00 

L.  B.  Wharton,  professor  of  Latin   1,500  00 

C.  E.  Bishop,  professor  of  Greek,  French  and  German   1,500  00 

T.  J.  Stubbs,         "          Mathematics   1,500  00 

V.  F.  Garrett,       "          Natural  Science   1,500  00 

J.  L.  Hall,            "          English   1,500  00 

H.  S.  Bird,           "          Pedagogics   1,500  00 

H.  B.  Smith,  treasurer  and  secretary   600  00 

R.  L.  Spencer,  steward    500  00 

Janitors   360  00 


$13,160  00 

THE  KIND  AND    AMOUNT  OF  ALL    FUNDS  AND    ENDOWMENTS  YIELDING  AN  INCOME 
FROM  JULY  1,  1892,  TO  JUNE  30,  1893. 

Face  Value.  Interest. 


Virginia  bonds  $23,900  00  $1,434  00 

Twenty-two  shares  of  old  James  River  stock                     11,000  00  660  00 

Virginia  registered  bond  donated  by  Hon.  Hugh  Blair 

Grigsby                                                                       1,000  00  60  00 


$35,900  00    $2,154  00 


REVENUE  AVAILABLE  FROM  JULY  1,  1892,  TO  JUNE  30,  1893. 

Cash  in  hands  of  treasurer  July  1,  1892    $  5,227  62 

Interest  on  college  stock  accruing  July  1,  1892    1,077  00 

January  1,  1893    1,077  00 

State  appropriation  from  July  1,  1892,  to  June  30,  1893    15,000  00 

Receipts  from  board  of  students    8,476  21 

Receipts  from  tuition  of  students   1,400  00 

Revenue  from  other  sources   132  08 


$32,389  91 

EXPENDITURES  FROM  JULY  1,  1892,  TO  JUNE  30,  1893. 

Salaries  $11,804  46 

Equipment   1,318  99 

Repairs   1,152  83 

Fuel   120  10 

Advertisements  and  printing   835  50 

Stationery  and  postage   172  48 
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Expenses  of  Visitors,  President,  etc   920  11 

Groceries   4,047  75 

Meats  .  .    2,137  54 

Wages   761  85 

Washing   674  43 

Fuel   1,053  52 

Freights  and  hauling   267  06 

Miscellaneous  (insurance,  etc.)   1,421  79 

Board  refunded   412  37 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  June  30, 1893    5,289  13 


$32,389  91 

Reimbursement  from  United  States  Government  •  $64,000  00 


i 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Dean's  Office,  Richmond,  Va.,  April  30,  1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Assembly,  approved  January  12, 1888  : 


Balance  on  hand  per  last  report   $2,566  88 

Receipts. 

From  State  appropriation   $3,000  00 

From  city  Free  Dispensary  appropriation   1,000  00 

From  city  Morgue  rental   100  00 

From  fees  from  students   6,410  00 

  10,510  00 

$13,076  88 

Disbursements. 

Printing,  stationery,  advertising  and  postage   %  615  75 

Fuel,  gas  and  water   358  39 

Salaries  and  wages   1,208  47 

Anatomical  purposes   393  07 

Insurance  premiums                               ........  600  00 

Repairs  to  building,  &c   194  70 

Equipment  of "  chairs".  .  .                                 ....  230  00 

Incidental  expenses   284  47 

Board  of  Visitors'  expenses   116  00 

Professors — for  fees  from  students   5,910  01 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  fees   370  00 

Dispensary  purposes   547  72 

  $10,828  58 

Balance   $  2,248  30 

The  State  appropriation  has  been  applied  to  the  following  expenditures, 
to-wit : 

Stationery  and  postage   $  25  55 

Advertising  and  printing   590  20 

Fuel,  gas  and  water   358  39 

Salaries  and  wages   1,208  47 

Anatomical  purposes   393  07 
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Insurance  premiums   600  00 

Repairs  to  building,  etc   194  70 

Equipment  of  "  chairs  "   230  00 

Incidental  expenses   284  47 

Board  of  Visitors'  expenses   116  00 

  4,000  85 

Amount  of  State  appropriation   3,000  00 

Deficit  i   $1,000  85 


(This  deficit  was  paid  out  of  money  on  hand  not  otherwise  appropriated.) 
Insurance  in  force,  as  follows: 

On  college  building  $  13,000  00 

On  dispensary  building   12,000  00 

25,000  00 

On  contents  in  college  building   3,500  00 

On  contents  in  dispensary  building   1,500  00 

  5,000  00 


  $30,000  00 

Matriculates  and  Graduates — Session  1892-93: 

Matriculates,  1st  course   37 

2d      "    26 

3d      "    10 

Graduates  of  college  matriculated   3 

Total  76 

Graduates,  2d  course   22 

3d     "    3 

Total  26 

In  the  first  course  one  took  Materia-Medica  and  Chemistry ;  one,  Anatomy 
and  Chemistry ;  one.  Anatomy  and  Dissecting,  and  one  Dissecting  only. 

Branches  of  Study  Taught. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Surgery,  Materia-Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Obstetrics  and  Oph- 
thalmology, Otology  and  Laryngealogy. 

Fees  for  Session  of  Six  Months. 

Matriculation,  professors'  fees,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  quizzes  .  .  $90  00 
Examination  fee  for  degree   30  00 

Teaching  Corps. 

Eight  professors,  ten  adjuncts,  one  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  curator  of 
museum,  one  clinical  and  didactic  lecturer  on  eye,  ear  and  throat,  one  demon- 
strator of  chemistry. 
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Dispensary  Staff. 

One  superintendent,  six  attending  physicians,  six  consulting  practitioners, 
one  druggist  and  one  servant. 

College  Employees. 

One  clerk,  one  janitor  and  one  servant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHRISTOPHER  TOMPKINS, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


Officers  of  the  Institution. 
Principal — Thomas  S.  Doyle. 

Teachers  in  the  Deaf -Mate  Department. 

Academic  Course — Guilford  D.  Euritt,  H.  M.  Chamberlayne,  Miss  M.  G.  Trout, 
Thomas  J.  Williams,  Frank  B.  Yates  (Mr.  F.  B.  Yates  resigned  on  December 
1st,  1892,  to  take  charge,  as  principal,  of  the  Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Mr.  L.  G.  Doyle  filled  the  vacancy  thus  made  from  December  1, 
1892,  to  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  1893),  Lou  G.  Doyle,  Henry  A.  Bear 
and  William  M.  Berkeley. 

Painting  in  Oil — Talbot  B.  Coleman. 

Drawing  (Free-Hand  and  Crayon) — Miss  M.  Gay  Trout. 

Articulation  and  Lip-Reading — Miss  Augusta  Harman. 

Teachers  in  the  Blind  Department. 

Academic  Course — L.  Poyntz,  A.  B.,  I.  S.  Humbert,  James  W.  McCambridge 
and  Miss  M.  M.  Kerr. 

Music — Professor  A.  J.  Turner,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hammond  and  James  W.  McCam- 
bridge. 

Governess — Miss  M.  M.  Kerr. 
Physician — B.  M.  Atkinson,  M.  D. 

Monitress  for  the  Deaf-Mute  Girls — Miss  L.  E.  Argabright. 
Monitor  for  the  Deaf-Mute  Boys — George  D.  Tucker. 

Domestic  Department. 

Steward— 0.  R.  Funsten. 
Matron — Mrs.  Anne  Camp. 

Industrial  Department. 

Foremen  of  the  Shops — William  M.  Berkeley,  Goodson  Gazette  printing  office  ; 
Archibald  A.  Long,  engineer,  gas-fitter  and  plumber;  E.  R.  Moon,  carpenter, 
cabinet  and  paint  shops;  Amos  Hollar,  shoe  shop;  P.  B.  Graves,  tailor  shop ; 
Robert  Mullein  (Mr.  Robert  Mullein,  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  faithful 
and  efficient  head  of  the  mattress  shop,  died  in  August,  1892.  Mr.  Shreve  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  September  1st,  1892),  and  H.  M.  Shreve,  mattress 
shop;  William  Ellinger,  broom  and  chair  shop;  Miss  L.  E.  Argabright,  deaf- 
mute  girls'  sewing-room. 
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Resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Alexander  D.Payne,  of  Fauquier  county. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  institution,  held  at  the  institu- 
tion on  the  13th  of  June,  1893,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  institution 
Captain  Alexander  D.  Payne,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  that  meeting  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  has  departed  this  life ;  and  whereas  this  Board  desires 
to  avail  itself  of  this,  the  first  opportunity  since  his  death,  to  give  some  ex- 
pression of  its  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services  whilst  in  life,  and  of 
its  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  his  removal  from  our  midst,  and  of  the  grief 
occasioned  by  the  sad  event  to  the  members  of  this  Board,  who  were  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendship :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  in  the  death  of  Captain  Payne  this  institution  has  lost  a 
judicious,  earnest  and  efficient  friend,  the  community  in  which  he  lived  one  of 
its  most  valuable  members,  and  the  State  at  large  a  most  worthy  and  eminent 
citizen,  one  who  alike  in  peace  and  in  war  was  keenly  alive  to  her  interests  and 
to  her  honor.  During  his  connection  with  this  institution,  which  has  been 
established  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the 
blind  within  her  borders,  Captain  Payne  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  general  Board,  and  also  upon  the  more  frequent  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  his  intercourse  with 
his  associates  on  the  Board  and  upon  the  committee  was  characterized  by  cour- 
tesy, unvarying  and  refined,  and  every  scheme  devised  or  suggested  for  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  enlisted  his  hearty  and  conscientious  attention. 

2.  That  this  brief  and  inadequate  expression  of  our  esteem  for  our  deceased 
friend  and  brother  director,  and  of  our  sorrow  of  his  death,  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting  ;  that  it  be  published  in  the  Goodson  Gazette  and  in  the 
ne  vspapers  of  Warrenton,  Va.,  the  home  of  the  deceased  whilst  in  life,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  communicated  to  his  family. 

THOMAS  C.  ELDER,  President. 

John  M.  Kinney,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 

Staunton,  September  30, 1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir,— In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  approved 
January  12,  1888, 1  respectfully  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  scholastic  department  of  this  institution  for  the  session  ending  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  June,  1893,  and  also  present  an  account  of  all  financial 
transactions  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1893. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  detail,  a  statement  of  the  attendance  upon 
the  schools  for  the  session  of  1892-93,  which  began,  as  usual,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  September,  1892,  and  closed  upon  the  second  Wednesday  in  June, 
1893: 
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Deaf  and  Dumb 
Blind  


Male. 
46 
30 


Female. 
46 
22 


Total. 
92 
52 


Aggregate 


76 


68 


144 


Of  this  aggregate  three  withdrew  from  various  causes  during  the  scholastic 
year,  leaving  actually  present  in  the  institution,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in 
June,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  pupils. 

In  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1891-'92, 1  earnestly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  a  comparison  between  the  actual  capacity  for  com- 
fortable and  safe  accommodation  that  is  possessed  by  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  children  that  are  annually  crowded  within  its  walls.  This  year 
(1892-93)  we  have  fourteen  more  pupils  present  at  the  close  of  the  session  than 
we  had  last  year  (1891-'92).  The  number  of  children  eligible  for  admission  in- 
creases year  by  year,  while  the  room  to  receive  them  remains  the  same  that  it 
has  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  For  this  condition  of  things  there  is  no 
relief  but  in  an  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  an 
additional  building  and  for  the  enlargement  of  our  present  dining-room  build- 
ing, which  at  present  scarcely  affords  space  for  seating  such  a  number  of  pupils 
as  we  have.  In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  reer  to  my  annual  reports 
for  the  years  1890-'91  and  1891-'92,  which  I  hope  will  be  considered  by  both  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  General  Assembly  in  connection  with  this  subject 
of  a  special  appropriation  for  increased  accommodations. 


The  only  change  that  was  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers  during  the  session 
was  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Yates,  of  the  second  class,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1892,  to  accept  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Arkansas 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Yates  had  been  connected  with 
this  institution  for  ten  years  as  monitor  and  teacher,  and  had  always  displayed 
much  zeal  and  accomplished  much  success  in  the  profession.  The  place 
vacated  by  Mr.  Yates  was  filled  until  the  close  of  the  session  in  June  by  Mr. 
Lou  G.  Doyle. 

The  work  of  the  schools  this  year  has  been  much  as  usual.  In  a  school  so  old 
and  so  well  settled  in  all  of  its  academic  features  as  this  one,  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  the  work  of  one  session  and  that  of  another.  There  has 
been  no  change  either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  or  in  the  subjects 
taught  in  them. 

In  the  deaf-mute  department  the  new  pupil  is  placed  in  the  seventh  class 
when  he  enters,  and  he  there  remains,  generally,  for  one  session.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session,  if  his  progress  has  been  satisfactory,  he  is  advanced  to 
the  sixth  class  of  the  department,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  residence. 
He  begins  with  the  alphabet,  both  written  and  made  on  the  fingers,  and  ends 
having  finished  the  History  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  geography,  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  and  so  much  of  the  English  composition  and 
practical  grammar  as  will  enable  him  to  express  himself  intelligibly  in  writing 
upon  such  subjects  as  may  claim  his  attention. 


THE  SCHOOLS. 
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The  course,  in  detail,  is  as  follows : 

First  Class — Seventh  Year— I.  History  of  the  United  States,  Eggleston 
(finished).  2.  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Elementary.  3.  Geography,  Mitchell's  In- 
termediate.   4.  English  Composition.    5.  Story  of  the  Bible. 

Second  Class — Sixth  Year.— I.  History  of  the  United  States,  Eggleston's  (to 
close  of  Revolution).  2.  Davies'  Elementary  Arithmetic.  3.  Geography, 
Mitchell's  Intermediate.   4.  English  Composition.   5.  Story  of  the  Bible. 

Third  Class — Fifth  Year— I.  History  of  the  United  States,  Eggleston's  (to 
close  of  Colonial  Period).  2.  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Elementary.  3.  Geography, 
Monteith's  Manual.  4.  English  Composition.  5.  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet 
(religious). 

Fourth  Class — Fourth  Year. — 1.  Geography,  Monteith's  Introduction.  2. 
First  Steps  for  Little  Feet  (religious).  3.  Arithmetic,  no  text-books;  four 
rules.    4.  English  Composition. 

Fifth  Class — Third  Year.—l.  Jacob's  Lessons  in  English  Composition,  Part 
II.  2.  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet  (religious).  3.  Geography,  Monteith's  First 
Lessons.   4.  Arithmetic— addition  and  subtraction,  notation  and  numeration. 

Sixth  Class — Second  Year.—l.  Jacob's  Lessons,  Part  I.  2.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons.    3.  Arithmetic — addition  and  subtraction,  and  a  little  multiplication. 

Seventh  Class — First  Year. — 1.  Alphabet,  nouns,  adjectives,  active  verbs.  2. 
Arithmetic — writing  numbers,  addition  and  subtraction. 

Besides  these  regularly  graded  classes,  we  have  in  this  department  a  class  in 
Articulation  and  in  Lip-Reading,  in  which  the  endeavor  is  made  to  teach  speech 
and  the  reading  of  the  lips  to  the  members  of  it. 

Every  deaf  child  that  enters  the  institution  is  given  a  trial  in  this  class,  and 
those  that  show  any  aptitude  for  acquiring  either  speech  or  lip-reading  ai  e 
continued  in  it.  Those  who  do  not  show  such  aptitude  are,  after  ample  trial, 
dropped  from  the  class. 

Oil  painting  and  drawing — both  free-hand  and  crayon — are  also  taught. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  these  classes  are  as  follows : 

First  class   

Second  class  

Third  class  

Fourth  class  

Fifth  class  

Sixth  class   

Seventh  class   

Painting  in  oil   • 

Drawing,  &c   

Articulation  and  lip-reading 

The  monitress  and  seamstress  (one  person)  receives  $17.50  per  month,  with 
board,  etc. 

There  are  four  teachers  in  the  academic  division  of  the  blind  department 
(one  of  whom  also  teaches  music)  and  two  in  the  musical  division. 

Instruction  is  given  in  spelling,  defining,  point-reading  and  writing ;  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of 
England,  history  of  France,  physical  geography,  rhetoric,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 


$95  00  per  month,  without  board,  &c. 
70  00 
70  00 

65  00         "  with 

35  00         "  without 

50  00 

70  00 

30  00 

25  00 

50  00 
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The  salaries  paid  the  teachers  are  as  follows : 

Teacher  of  the  higher  branches,  $110  per  month,  without  board,  etc. 
Teacher  of  the  second  classes,  $50  per  month,  with  board,  etc. 
Teacher  of  the  third  classes,  $50  per  month,  with  board,  etc. 
Teacher  and  governess  (combined),  $50  per  month,  with  board,  etc. 
Teacher  of  music  and  tuning,  $92  per  month,  without  board,  etc. 
Teacher  of  music,  $50  per  month,  with  board,  etc. 

In  music,  in  this  department,  instruction  has  been  given  in  vocal  music,  both 
solo  and  chorus,  and  on  the  great  organ,  piano,  reed-organ,  violin,  guitar  and 
brass  instruments.  We  have  both  a  brass  band  and  an  orchestra  made  up  of 
pupils  of  this  department. 

Besides  the  school,  the  daily  session  of  which  extends  over  five  hours,  we  have 
shops  for  the  boys  and  a  sewing-room  for  the  girls. 

To  the  deaf  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  trades:  Carpentry,  uphol- 
stering, cabinet-making,  use  of  the  planing-machine,  the  lathe,  etc.  These  are 
all  included  in  the  work  done  in  the  carpenter  shop,  most  of  which  was  done 
by  the  boys,  and  is  of  creditable  character. 

In  the  tailor  shop  the  clothing  worn  by  most  of  the  male  pupils  is  manufac- 
tured. In  the  shoe  shop  instruction  in  the  art  of  shoe-making  is  given  ;  all  re- 
pairing of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  children  is  done  and  nearly  all  of  their  shoes 
are  made. 

In  the  Goodson  printing  office,  so-called  because  it  was  first  established  (in 
1874)  with  funds  devised  to  the  institution  by  the  late  John  J.  Goodson,  Esq.,  of 
Norfolk,  the  art  of  printing  is  taught.  From  this  office  is  issued  weekly  during 
the  session  a  little  paper  known  as  the  Goodson  Gazette. 

Each  of  the  above-named  shops  is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman. 

The  pay  of  these  foremen  is  as  follows : 

The  foreman  of  the  carpenter  shop  receives  $45  00  per  month,  with  board,  etc. 
shoemaker  shop      "       45  00 
tailor  shop  "        45  00 

printing  office         "       25  00 
mattress  shop         "       20  00 
"         "       broom  and  chair     "        15  00         "  " 

In  addition  to  the  salaries  enumerated  heretofore  the  principal  receives  $125 
per  month;  the  steward,  $83.33;  the  matron,  $37.50;  the  watchman,  $25 — all 
with  board,  etc.    To  the  physician  is  paid  $25  per  month,  without  board. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  proper  are/r<?e  to  all  the  deaf  and  blind  of  the  State 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one.  Such  as  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  board  and  clothing'bre  admitted  free  of  expense  for  those  items.  Such  as  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  board  and  clothing  are  required  to  do  so.  The  charge  is  for 
residents  of  the  State  $130  for  the  school  term  of  forty  weeks.  For  non-residents 
the  charge  includes  tuition  as  well  as  board,  and  is  $200  for  the  school  term  of 
forty  weeks. 

During  the  session  of  1892-93  there  were  two-and-one-half  pay  pupils,  who 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  for  their  board,  &c,  the  sum  of  $325 
The  institution  has  no  vested  funds  whatever. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  support  is  $35,000. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  receipts  from  pay  pupils  and  from  the  sales  of 
products  of  the  shops,  of  the  farm  and  garden,  &c. 
46 
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FINANCES. 

The  Board  of  Directors  had  to  its  credit  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
(1891-'92)  the  sum  of  $1,316.55. 

To  this  there  was  added,  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1893,  the  sum 
of  $507.61— making,  in  all,  a  total  credit  to  the  account  of  the  Board  (outside  of 
the  regular  annual  appropriation)  of  the  sum  of  $1,824.16. 

Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Principal, 
and  was  by  him  accounted  for." 

This  leaves  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  (1893-'94)  the  sum  of  8824.16. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Cr.  Dr. 

To  balance  on  hand  September  30, 1892    $    1,316  55 

To  Board  of  2J  pay  pupils,  sales  of  products  of  shops,  &c.  507  61 

To  twelve  drafts  on   Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 

($2,916.66X12)  •  34,999  92 

By  two  drafts  of  $500  each  to  Principal   $  1,000  00 

By  twelve  drafts  of  $2,916.66  each  to  Principal  ....  34,999  92 
By  balance  to  fiscal  year  1893-'94   824  16 


$36,824  08    $36,824  08 

To  balance  to  fiscal  year  1893-'94   $    824  16 


The  balance  of  the  principal  to  the  new  fiscal  year  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$474.13,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  board  given  above,  makes  a  gross  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  institution  of  $1,298.29. 

Account  of  the  Principal  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  Fiscal  Year  1892-93. 


Cr.  Dr. 

To  balance  from  fiscal  year  1891-'92   $      146  32 

To  twelve  drafts  from  Board  of  Directors  ($2,916.66X12)  34,999  92 

To  two  drafts  from  Board  of  Directors  ($500X2)     .  .  .  1,000  00 

By  expenditures  supported  by  sufficient  vouchers  : 

October,  1892.  $  2,835  23 

November,  1892   3,153  46 

December,  1892   2,911  38 

January,  1893  ^  .  .  .  2,693  57 

February,  1893.  .  .    \  .  .  2,698  98 

March,  1893    2,838  06 

April,  1893   2,824  27 

May,  1893    2,846  60 

June,  1893    3,194  29 

July,  1893   2,921  65 

August,  1893    2,843  35 

September,  1893    3,920  27 

By  balance  of  principal  to  new  fiscal  year  1893-94  .  .  .       474  13 


$36,146  24    $36,146  24 
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For  a  "  classified  summary "  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year,  see  exhibit 
"  A  "  printed  below. 

The  balance  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  added  to  that  of  the  principal,  gives 
a  gross  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$1,298.29. 

There  are  outstanding  accounts,  however,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty- 
seven  hundred  dollars,  so  that  the  net  balance  against  the  institution  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  fiscal  year  (1893-94)  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  hopeful  feature  of  the  case  is  that  there  are,  in  the  immediate  future, 
no  essential  repairs  to  be  made,  and  all  improvements  can  be  deferred,  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable  they  may  seem. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  present  annual  appropriation 
($35,000)  was  fixed  in  the  year  1881-82,  at  a  time  when  the  aggregate  attendance 
of  pupils  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  the  average  present  was  rarely 
greater  than  one  hundred  and  ten  or  twelve,  while  now  we  have  an  aggregate 
attendance  each  session  of  anywhere  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  an  average  present  of  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
to  one  hundred  and  forty.  This  state  of  facts  seems  to  call  imperatively  for 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  railways  for  continued  favors  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation of  pupils  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Also  to  many  newspapers  of  the  State  for  free  copies  of  their  publications. 

The  entire  corps  of  assistants — officers,  teachers  and  employees — have  been 
active  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties.  To  them  I  return 
my  sincere  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  S.  DOYLE, 

Principal. 

Exhibit  A. 

1892-93 — Classified  Summary  of  Expenditures  by  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

Salaries — Teachers,  officers,  Executive  Committee  and  secretary  of 


the  Board   .  .  .    $13,334  96 

Wages — Foremen  of  Shops,  engineer,  farmer,  gardener,  maids,  laun- 
dresses, etc.  .   6,833  98 

Extra  wages  .    100  15 

Provisions  and  groceries   6,222  88 

Fuel  and  lights   2,886  30 

Repairs  and  improvements   2,030  33 

Clothing   578  89 

Furniture   393  74 

Provender                                          •   350  58 

Farm  and  Garden — Seeds,  fertilizers,  extra  wages,  etc.,  on  farm,  gar- 
den and  grounds   281  09 

Laundry   212  27 

Books  and  stationery   183  66 

Prescriptions  and  medicines   375  88 
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Music,  musical  instruments  and  repairs  $  281  05 

Mattress  shop   117  74 

Goodson  Gazette  printing  office   115  67 

Shoe  shop   102  83 

Broom  and  chair  shop   30  33 

Postage   39  60 

Freight  and  express  •   52  55 

Two  lots  in  Thornrose  cemetery   100  00 

School-room  furniture   234  00 

Miscellaneous  •  •  •  .  813  63 


Aggregate  $35,672  11 


September  30,  1893. 
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VIKGINIA  NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


Petersburg,  Va.,  May,  1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  you  for 
the  government  of  the  officers  and  teachers  connected  with  this  institution,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  in  this 
school  for  the  year  ending  May  16,  1893: 

In  submitting  this  report  to  you  I  feel  that,  owing  to  your  familiarity  with 
the  work,  many  details  which  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  mention  may 
be  omitted.  That  our  work  is  still  appreciated,  and  that  the  school  is  popular, 
will  be  seen  at  once,  when  it  is  learned  that  notwithstanding  we  gave  notice 
that  none  but  those  having  a  knowledge  of  common  and  decimal  fractions 
would  be  received  this  year,  323  students  were  enrolled.  Our  number  last  year 
was  too  large  for  the  corps  of  instructors  employed  by  the  Board,  and  we  were 
unable  to  employ  any  additional  teachers,  hence  this  notice  was  really  neces- 
sary. It  had  a  double  effect:  it  reduced  the  number  of  applicants,  and  those 
who  came  were  further  advanced  in  their  studies.  A  larger  proportion  of  them 
will  remain  in  school  till  they  graduate,  and  numbers  who  used  to  leave  the 
public  schools  of  the  counties  too  soon  will  remain  until  they  become  more 
mature. 

The  students  received  represented  87  cities  and  counties  and  seven  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  class  of  33,  who  graduated  last  year  from  the  Normal  Department,  are 
nearly  all  teachers  in  this  State,  and  from  them  as  from  the  major  part  of  our 
former  graduates,  the  superintendents  give  favorable  reports.  In  many  cases 
they  are  given  certificates  as  teachers  on  their  diplomas.  For  this  courtesy  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Honorable  State  Superintendent. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

In  no  important  particular  has  the  course  of  instruction  of  last  year  been 
changed.    It  is  as  follows : 

Model  School  Course. — The  pupils  in  the  Model  School  are  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  selected  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  The 
teaching  is  done  mainly  by  the  graduating  class  of  the  normal  department, 
subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Model  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usual  branches  taught  in  common 
schools.    Special  attention  is  given  to  object  lessons,  drawing  and  penmanship. 

Normal  Preparatory  School. — Many  of  the  students  enter  the  school  quite 
deficient  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  this  fact  renders  necessary  a  normal 
preparatory  course  of  study. 
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Those  who  enter  this  department  must  have  a  knowledge  of  common  and 
decimal  fractions. 

The  course  embraces  orthography,  reading,  elocution,  writing  and  drawing, 
mental  and  written  arithmetic,  descriptive  geography,  history  of  Virginia  and 
United  States,  grammar  and  composition. 

Normal  Course. — Students  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  named  in 
the  normal  preparatory  course  can  enter  this  course  and  graduate  in  three 
years.  The  studies  for  the  three  years  are  as  follows : 

Junior  Year — First  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic,  White  ;  Physiology,  Hutch- 
ison; English  Grammar,  Harvey ;  History,  United  States,  Barnes ;  Voice  Cul- 
ture and  Elocution,  Brooks ;  Spelling,  Reed's  Word  Lessons ;  Drawing,  Krusi ; 
Writing ;  Manual  of  Music  Lesson,  Jean  Longs. 

Second  Term.— Complete  Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography,  Maury ;  English 
Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Elocution,  Spelling,  Drawing,  Writing, 
Music. 

Third  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic,  Civil  Government,  Young;  English 
Grammar,  Elocution,  Spelling,  Physical  Geography,  Drawing,  Writing,  Music; 
New  Silver  Carols,  Leslie  and  Ogden. 

Middle  Year — First  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic,  White  ;  English,  Lockwood  ; 
Word  Analysis,  Swinton  ;  General  History,  Barnes ;  Physics,  Avery  ;  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Young  ;  Book-keeping,  Bryant ;  Drawing,  Music  ;  New  Silver  Carols, 
Leslie  and  Ogden. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth ;  English,  Word  Analysis,  General  His- 
tory, Physics,  Civil  Government,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Music. 

Third  Term. — Algebra,  English,  Word  Analysis,  General  History ;  Botany, 
Gray ;  Book-keeping,  Music. 

Senior  Year — First  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth  ;  Chemistry,  Steele ;  Rhetoric, 
Kellogg ;  Psychology  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Putnam  ;  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Latin  Grammar  and  Inductive  Latin  Method ;  Harper  and  Burgess ;  School 
Management,  Raub. 

Second  Term- — Geometry,  Wentworth ;  Rudimentary  Economics,  Steele ; 
English  Literature,  Shaw;  History  of  Education,  Painter;  Latin  Grammar 
and  Reader,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Williams ;  School  laws  of  Virginia. 

Third  Term—  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Astronomy,  Steele;  Teaching  in 
School  of  Practice,  General  Review  of  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy and  History. 

Rhetorical  exercises,  consisting  of  declamations,  original  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions, throughout  the  course. 

Those  who  complete  the  studies  of  the  course  and  pass  satisfactory  exami- 
nations are  graduated  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  provided  all  bills 
due  by  them  to  the  school  have  been  paid. 

College  Preparatory  Course — First  Term. — Complete  Arithmetic,  White  ;  Gene- 
ral History,  Barnes;  Latin  Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenough ;  Inductive  Latin 
Method,  Harper  and  Burgess ;  and  Physics,  Gage. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth ;  General  History,  Latin  Grammar,  In- 
ductive Method,  Physics — half  term;  Chemistry,  Williams. 

Third  Term. — Algebra,  General  History,  Latin  Grammar,  Inductive  Method, 
Chemistry. 

College  Course — Freshman  Year — First  Term. — Algebra,  Wentworth;  Caesar, 
Harper  and  Tolman  ;  Greek  Grammar,  Goodwin  ;  Inductive  Greek  Method,  Har- 
per and  Waters ;  History  of  Rome,  Leighton. 
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Second  Term. — Geometry,  Wentworth;  Cresar,  Greek  Grammar,  Inductive 
Method,  History  of  Rome,  half  term,  History  of  Greece  begun. 

Third  Term. — Geometry,  Cicero's  Orations,  Johnston  ;  Greek  Grammar,  In  - 
ductive  Method,  History  of  Greece,  Smith  ;  Sight  Reading  of  Latin  and  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  Jones,  or  Daniell,  through  the  year,  Edward's  Mythology. 

Sophomore  Year — First  Term. — Sallust,  Stuart ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Good- 
win ;  Greek  Prose  Composition,  French,  Otto;  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

Second  Term.— Virgil's  ^Eneid,  Allen  and  Greenough  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  French,  University  Algebra,  Wentworth. 

Third  Term. — Livy,  Lord;  Heroditus,  Merriam  ;  French,  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Wentworth;  Sight  Reading  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Greek  Prose  Composition  , 
Jones  or  Woodruff,  through  the  year. 

Junior  Year — First  Term. — Horace,  Chase  and  Stuart ;  Homer's  Illiad,  Sey- 
mour;  German,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Wentworth. 

SecondrTerm. — Tacitus,  Tyler  ;  Demosthenes'  DeCorona  or  Philippics,  D'Ooge, 
German,  Plain  Surveying,  Davis. 

Third  Term. — Physics,  Avery  ;  Plato's  Apology,  Dyer,  German,  Plane  Survey- 
ing, Greek  Testament  as  a  supplementary  reading  book  once  a  week  ;  Writing, 
Greek  and  Latin  Translations  into  English  throughout  the  course,  also  repro- 
ducing the  language  of  the  author  of  English  translations. 

Senior  Year^-First  Term.— Rhetoric,  Kellogg ;  Psychology,  Hill ;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Peabody ;  Chemistry,  Avery. 

Second  Term. — English  Literature,  Bascomb ;  Political  Economy,  Steele  ;  In- 
ternational Law,  Gallaudet ;  Geology,  Le  Conte. 

.  Third  Term. — Logic,  Jevon's-Hill ;  Christianity  and  Science,  Peabody ;  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  Guizot ;  Astronomy,  Young. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  the  following  subjects 
or  their  equivalents : 

Latin— Writing  Latin  with  general  questions  on  Grammar. 

Mathematics — Complete  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  through  Quadratics. 

English — Grammar,  together  with  an  essay,  the  subject  to  be  named  at  the 
time  of  the  examination. 

History— General  History. 

Geography — Descriptive  and  Physical. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  is  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  College  Department. 

ADMISSION. 

This  school  is  open  to  both  sexes  of  the  colored  race.  All  candidates  for 
admission  should  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  present  their  applications 
on  or  before  September  1st.  Testimonials  of  good  character  are  required,  and 
if  from  another  school,  the  applicant  is  required  to  bring  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismission. 

A  knowledge  of  common  and  decimal  fractions  is  necessary  to  enter  the  low- 
est grade  of  the  school. 

STATE  STUDENTS. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  gives  the  county  and  city 
superintendents  the  power  to  appoint  two  hundred  persons — not  less  than 
fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age— upon  evidence  of  good  moral 
character,  to  be  known  as  State  students.  These  students  are  to  be  admitted 
free  of  tuition,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  board  and  other  expenditures  as  the 
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Board  of  Visitors  may  prescribe,  provided  they  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  teach  or  engage  in  other  educational  work  in  the  State 
two  years  after  graduation. 

They  are  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates— two  for  each  delegate. 


EXPENSES. 

For  Regular  Students. 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  first  term,  SJ4  months  $24  00 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  second  term,  9  weeks  18  00 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  third  term,  9  weeks  18  00 

Board,  room  rent  and  tuition,  session  (8  months)  $60  00 

State  Students. 

Board  and  room  rent,  first  term  $16  00 

Board  and  room  rent,  second  term   12  00 

Board  and  room  rent,  third  term   12  00 

Board  and  room  rent,  session  (8  months)    $40  00 


Day  Students. 

Tuition,  first  term  $  8  00 

Tuition,  second  term   6  00 

Tuition,  third  term   6  00 

Tuition,  session    $20  00 

A  physician  is  employed  to  visit  the  school  daily  and  prescribe  for  such  as 
are  sick. 

According  to  a  regulation  of  the  Board,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  secretary  on  the  entrance  of  each  student  for  doctor's  service. 

Summary. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

5 

5 

Juniors  

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Freshmen  

5 

1 

6 

Total  

16 

2 

18 

College  Preparatory  

13 

1 

14 

Normal  Department — Seniors  

21 

15 

36 

Middlers  .... 

8 

14 

22 

26 

26 

52 

Total  .... 

110 

Normal  Preparatory — "A"  1  Division.  . 

17 

28 

45 

"A  "2  Division  . 

14 

31 

45 

"B"  Division  .  . 

19 

24 

43 

Total  .... 

133 

I 
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*  Model  School   19  29        48  47 

Whole  number  enrolled   153         170      323  323 

Boarders   129         130  259 

Alumni— Academic  Department  Class,  1886    5 

Normal  "  "  1886    8 

Normal  "  "  1887   T  •  18 

Normal  "  "  1888    1 

Normal  "  "  1889    13 

College  "  "  1889    1 

Normal  "  "  1890    19 

College  "  "  1890   1 

Normal  "  "  1891                                   .      .  .  21 

College  "  "  1891   2 

College  . "  "  1892    2 

Normal  "  "  1892    33 

Total  124 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  should  say  we  had  a  five  weeks'  summer  session 
for  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  259  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  See  re- 
port of  summer  session. 

FACULTY  AND  PAY. 

President   $1,500  00 

Secretary,  with  board      .  .  .  ■  ■   600  00 

Treasurer  and  business  manager,  with  board   500  00 

Three  professors,  $750  each   2,250  00 

Three  male  instructors,  $420  each   1,260  00 

Two  female  teachers,  $500  each   1,000  00 

Three  female  teachers,  $420  each   1,260  00 

Matron,  with  board   500  00 

Visiting  physician   259  00 

 $9,129  00 

LABOR  ACCOUNT. 

Kngineer   840  00 

One  fireman,  $15  per  month   180  00 

One  fireman,  $15  per  month,  eightlmonths    120  00 

One  pump-boy,  $7  per  month   84  00 

One  carpenter,  $25  per  month  and  board    250  00 

One  cook,  $25  per  month   300  00 

One  assistant  cook,  $12  per  month                                   .  144  00 

One  farmer,  $15  per  month   180  00 

One  assistant  farmer,  $5  per  month  .  .    60  00 

  2,158  00 

Total   $11,287  00 


*  These  do  not  board  in  the  institution  nor  pay  tuition. 

47 
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Industrial  Features. — Our  girls  have  all  been  instructed  in  needle-work,  from 
plain  sewing  to  dress-making.  Commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
department.  It  is  now  a  very  rare  thing  that  any  dress  of  one  of  our  girls  is 
made  in  the  city,  no  matter  how  fine.  The  girls  in  all  classes  seem  to  take 
special  pride  in  being  able  to  do  their  own  work.  We  have  on  exhibition  some 
work  which  can  be  examined  by  the  Board.  The  money  collected  for  things 
sold  here  has  been  used  in  purchasing  books  and  papers  for  the  library,  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  passed  in  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Cooking  has  been  taught  the  senior  girls  by  the  matron  on  alternate  days  of 
the  week.  The  girls  have  done  all  of  the  scrubbing,  sweeping,  etc.,  in  their 
rooms  and  in  the  halls  under  the  direction  of  the  matron. 

The  boys  have  done  considerable  work  in  making  repairs  about  the  premises 
with  the  carpenter.  They  have  also  cared  for  their  rooms  and  halls,  under  the 
direction  of  their  matron.  I  am  glad  to  report  marked  improvement  in  this 
particular. 

Grading. — The  wrork  of  grading  has  been  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Johnson.  The  new  road  is  almost  ready  for  use.  More  work  has 
been  done  this  year  at  less  cost  than  ever  before.  The  first  part  of  the  year 
much  volunteer  work  was  done  by  boys  who  wanted  to  see  the  premises  assume 
a  more  inviting  appearance. 

Discipline,  etc. — Four  students  have  been  suspended  from  school  this  session 
for  various  offences  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  Faculty,  de- 
served this  treatment.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  school  has  been 
much  improved,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, King's  Daughters,  and  Temperance  Society. 

The  girls  have  attended  church  services  in  the  city,  in  company  with  one  of 
the  female  teachers.  The  battalion  drill  each  morning,  accompanied  by  the 
school  band,  has  been  a  potent  force  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  band 
this  year  has  been  led  by  Walter  P.  Steptoe,  a  student  in  the  college  depart- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  we  have  had  few  serious  cases  of  sickness.  Dr.  R.  D.  Mcllwaine,  the 
attending  physician,  has  made  daily  visits  to  the  school,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  has  been  very  prompt  in  answering  any  special  call,  whether  in  the  day  or 
at  night. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  for  graduation  : 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

William  H.  Hughes,  Jr.,  92.5  per  cent.    Emmet  Fitzgerald,  88.6  per  cent. 
Charles  D.  Haynes,  91.3  per  cent.  Hubert  Hunter,  83.3  per  cent. 


NORMAL   OEPA RTME N T . 


Georgie  E.  James,  93  per  cent. 
Jas.  W.  Traynham,  91.1  per  cent. 
Hattie  S.  Spady,  89.7  per  cent. 
T.  A.  Spraggins,  83.9  per  cent. 
John  J.  AVright,  88.6  per  cent. 
It.  A.  Hughes,  88.3  per  cent. 
Mary  L.  Joyner,  87.9  per  cent. 


Sallie  A.  Banks,  82.8  per  cent. 
Sallie  F.  Tiower,  81.7  per  cent. 
Laura  M.  Barrett,  82.1  per  cent. 
Susie  E.  Buforde,  81.2  per  cent. 
William  F.  Thompson,  80.8  per  cent. 
Zemoria  D.  Jones,  80  per  cent. 
John  E.  Turner,  79.5  per  cent. 
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Mary  A.  S.  Kemp,  87.8  per  cent. 
J.  Walter  Brown,  86  per  cent. 
John  R.  Thompson,  85.5  per  cent. 
Bartimeus  Franklin,  84.8  per  cent. 
Maria  Stringfellow,  83.6  per  cent. 
Chas.  0.  Thompson,  83.6  per  cent. 
J.  Bennie  Dykes,  83.5  per  cent. 
C.  E.  Henderson,  83.4  per  cent 
Robt.  A.  Johnson,  82.9  per  cent. 


C.  Byron  Norris,  79.5  per  cent. 
Samuel  Howard,  79  per  cent. 
AVesley  P.  Curl,  78.9  per  cent. 
Isaiah  Arrington,  78.5  per  cent. 
Cleopatra  S.  Froe,  78.4  per  cent. 
Catharine  Booker,  76.7  per  cent. 
Richard  T.  Coles,  76.3  per  cent. 
Martin  L.  Harvey,  75.8  per  cent. 
Joseph  I).  Walker,  75.3  per  cent. 


Conclusion. — There  has  been  very  general  harmony  in  our  faculty  throughout 
the  past  year,  and  the  result  has  been  very  successful  work  with  the  students. 
The  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  is  larger  than  usual.  Without 
exceptional  can  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  our  teachers. 

The  Executive  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Watkins  is  chairman, 
has  been  active  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  institution  during  the  ses- 
sion. To  them  and  to  you  I  am  indebted  in  large  measure  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  my  efforts. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  accompany  this. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


JAMES  H.  JOHNSTON,  President. 


Secretary's  Report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  beginning  June  1, 


1892,  and  ending  May  31,  1893: 

Collections. 

From  summer  session,  1892  .  .  .'   ....       $    965  25 

From  Peabody  fund.   680  00 

From  shoe  shop  •   9  05 

From  sewing  department   52  96 

From  farm   256  48 

From  President  J.  EC.  Johnston  for  coal   32  72 

For  board  and  room  rent   6,034  67 

For  tuition   1,303  73 

For  doctor's  fund   259  00 

For  piano  rent   56  50 

For  one  diploma  %   5  00 

On  students'  old  accounts   730  97 

On  miscellaneous  accounts  .  .    15  23 


Total  in  cash   $10,401  56 

Labor  credited  on  students'  bills   1,934  89 


Total  in  money  and  labor  $12,336  45 


Amount  deposited  in  Planters'  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va  ....  $10,401  56 


Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  J.  DANIEL, 
Secretary  V.  N.  and  C.  I. 
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Treasurer's  Report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  beginning  June  1, 
1892,  and  ending  May  30, 1893 : 

Receipts. 

Annual  appropriation   $15,000  00 

Received  from  all  other  sources  during  year   11,567  70 

 $26,567  70 

Disbursements. 

Grading  -  "   $   248  81 

Repairs   196  65 

Library   54  00 

School-room  equipments   146  28 

Subsistence   7,103  80 

Summer  session   1,654  94 

Printing  and  advertising   212  44 

Sewing   46  44 

Sanitation   49  55 

Board  of  Visitors   497  00 

Doctor   235  88 

Sundries   140  15 

Light   669.74 

Labor   131  00 

Furniture   360  68 

Culinary   377  12 

Postage   100  60 

Fuel  ;.  ' .  .  2,185  64 

Telephone   53  00 

Carpenter   437  64 

Engineer                                                                 .  885  76 

Salaries   8,991  68 

Farm   354  68 

Household  supplies   342  63 

Dairy   318  11 

  25,794  22 

Balance   $     773  48 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  HUCLES, 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager  V.  N.  and  C.  I. 
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Hampton,  Va.,  August  5,  1893. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  » 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  this  institution 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893 : 

The  Hampton  School's  first  quarter  century,  from  1868  to  1893,  covers  the 
most  interesting,  difficult,  but  hopeful  period  of  development  as  well  as  of  na- 
tional progress.  Our  social,  political  and  economic  problems  have  been  bravely 
faced ;  more  brain  and  wealth  devoted  to  their  solution  than  ever.  That  the 
initiative  of  progress  was  received  in  slavery,  even  the  thoughtful  negro  admits  ; 
for,  in  the  intimate  contact  of  the  black  and  white  races,  civilized  ideas  were 
imbibed.  The  greatest  benefit  acquired  by  the  former  was  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  with  industrial  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  a 
very  imperfect  education,  but  a  start  that  counted  for  much,  of  far  more  advan- 
tage to  the  blacks  than  the  contact  of  the  whites  has  been  to  the  red  race. 
While  developing  the  negro,  civilization  has  nearly  annihilated  the  Indian. 
Anglo-Saxon  sensuality  and  selfishness — human  nature,  in  short — has  acted  and 
reacted ;  the  wrong-doer  has  been  the  greatest  sufferer  morally,  made  much 
money  unjustly,  but  all  things  have  worked  together  for  good.  We  should  not 
too  lightly  estimate  the  opportunity  given  the  negro  when  his  master  left  him 
to  manage  the  plantation  in  order  to  go  to  the  war.  This  was  highly  develop- 
ing, made  a  step  in  advance,  and  he  was,  so  far,  better  fitted  for  responsibility. 
The  good  conduct  of  the  negro  at  that  period  has  won  him  the  lasting  gratitude 
and  respect  of  the  Southern  people.  It  is  unparalleled  in  history.  Slavery  had 
its  good  side,  but  was  in  many  ways  a  hard,  bad  school ;  worse  for  the  master 
than  the  slave.  It  was  a  good  school  for  teaching  trades ;  trained  a  host  of 
good  mechanics  who  do  the  work  of  the  South.  While  ruinous  to  the  soil, 
which  it  abused  and  exhausted,  it  supplied  an  army  of  mechanics  whose  places 
young  colored  men  should  be  trained  to  fill.  This  the  Hampton  School  is  en- 
deavoring to  do.  Here  industrial  education  for  the  negro,  suggested  by  a  for- 
eign experience,  was  first  begun,  has  received  its  largest  development,  and  in 
1878  the  Hampton  School,  through  the  co-operation  of  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  pioneer  as  an  industrial  school  for  Indians,  re- 
ceiving the  first  red  youth  in  considerable  number  separated  from  barbarism 
and  educated  away  from  their  homes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Hampton  Institute  opened  in  April,  1868,  with 
two  teachers  and  fifteen  pupils.  It  now  requires  about  eighty  teachers  in  all 
departments,  about  half  of  them  industrial,  and  provides  regularly  for  650 
boarding  pupils,  of  whom  130  are  Indians  from  New  York  State  and  the  West, 
with  300  in  the  "  Whittier  "  or  primary  department.  So  much  for  growth. 
What  of  results?  For  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  gathering,  through 
correspondence,  the  facts  regarding  the  723  graduates  of  the  school  from  1871 
to  1890,  which  are  just  published  in  a  book  of  520  pages,  printed  by  our  stu- 
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dents,  entitled  "  Twenty-two  Years'  Work  of  the  Hampton  Institute."  It 
really  shows  the  results  of  the  school's  first  quarter  century  of  work.  Five 
maps,  notably  the  "  Star  Map."  indicate  the  facts,  which  briefly  stated,  are  that 
129,475  pupils  have  been  taught  by  our  graduates,  2,000  of  whom  have  been 
teachers  (150,000  pupils  taught  would  be  a  fair  estimate).  The  thrift  of  these 
graduates  has  made  their  reported  accumulations  $167,855.  Of  forty-five  the 
record  is  unsatisfactory  ;  we  know  of  but  three  who  have  been  criminals.  Not 
a  single  grievance  has  been  mentioned  by  a  graduate  teacher;  not  an  "  out- 
rage "  has  been  reported  in  their  wide  field  of  work.  Great  fairness  and  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  public  school  officers  and  general  good  feeling,  universal 
cheerfulness  and  hope  have  characterized  their  correspondence,  which  is 
encouraged  and  responded  to  in  a  special  department  of  this  school.  A  lament- 
able weakness  of  intelligent  organized  effort  to  improve  the  ignorant,  poverty- 
stricken  and  whiskey-drinking  condition  of  the  people  is  reported  on  all  sides ; 
to  meet  which  has  been  organized,  as  recommended  in  my  last  report,  a  mis- 
sionary department  of  the  school,  of  which  Rev.  H.  B.  Turner,  assistant  chap- 
lain, has  taken  charge.  His  aim  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  graduates  in 
the  wide  field,  who  shall  build  up  Sunday-school,  temperance  and  other  work, 
and,  so  far  as  good  example,  teaching  and  influence  can  do  it,  tone  up  and  im- 
prove the  low  conditions  around  them.  Not  the  least  good  to  come  of  this  will 
be  the  selecting  of  the  right  student  material  for  the  school ;  for  there  is  a  lack 
of  the  first-rate  material,  especially  of  young  men  of  the  right  parts,  who 
should  be  picked  out  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  over  the  land  who  would 
gladly  work  all  day,  ten  hours,  and  study  at  night,  to  get  an  education  and  a 
trade  ;  but  it  takes  hundreds  of  square  miles  and  millions  of  people  to  produce 
one  first-rate  man. 

In  looking  over  the  results  of  Hampton's  quarter  century  of  work  there  is 
great  satisfaction  in  pointing  to  the  schools  and  institutions  built  up  by  its 
graduates,  in  the  line  of  its  ideas,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  at  Cappahosic,  Gloucester 
county,  Va. ;  at  Lawrenceville,  Va. ;  at  Kittrell,  N.  C. — the  three  last  by  under- 
graduates. Other  like  work  is  being  planned.  At  these  schools  excellent, 
growing,  telling,  creative  work  is  being  done  by  our  former  students,  notably 
at  Tuskegee,  where  there  have  been  forty  of  them,  while,  from  our  workshops 
and  class-rooms  have  gone  other  men  and  women  who  are  effective  industrial 
and  moral  educators  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina  and  Texas.  Several 
are  among  the  best  and  foremost  workers  for  the  colored  people  of  Virginia. 
Our  work  is  seed  sowing,  essentially  germinant ;  it  multiplies  itself.  That  is  its 
inspiration.  Our  shops  are  especially  looked  to  for  managers  and  helpers  of 
labor  departments  in  the  growing  industrial  education  for  the  negroes. 

In  October,  1892,  the  Normal  School  began  on  its  twenty-fifth  year's  work. 
The  present  senior  class  will  be  the  twenty-third  to  graduate. 

In  the  first  catalogue  of  the  school  (1870-71)  I  find  the  following  enrollment : 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Senior  class 
Middle  class 
Junior  class 


5 
12 
15 


Senior  class 
Middle  class 
Junior  class 


16 
21 
18 


32 


55 


Total,  87. 
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The  catalogue  for  the  present  year  (1892-93)  will  show  the  enrollment  as  fol- 
lows : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Colored  Girls.  Indian  Girls. 

Seniors   16  Seniors   0 

Middlers   46  Middlers   8 

Juniors   49  Juniors   8 

Intermediates   18  Intermediates   U 

Colored  Boys.  Indian  Boys. 

Seniors   19  Seniors   2 

Middlers   28  Middlers   11 

Juniors   50  Juniors   21 

Intermediates   20  Intermediates   0 

246  50 

Total,  296. 

In  the  fall  of  1879,  our  Night  School  came  into  existence  with  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  as  principal. 
Number  of  students,  all  boys,  36. 
Night  School  census  for  the  present  year: 

Boys.  Girls. 

Middlers  19  Middlers   0 

Juniors  52  Juniors  15 

Preparatories  151  Preparatories  68 

One  Indian  boy   One  Indian  girl  

222  83 

Total,  305. 


In  April,  1878,  came  our  first  party  of  Indian  students,  17  Indian  braves  re- 
leased from  a  three  years'  captivity  in  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Indian  census  for  1892-'93 :  Girls,  45;  boys,  90.   Total,  135. 

Going  still  further  back,  to  the  year  of  1863,  we  find  thousands  of  contrabands 
of  war  flocking  to  the  peninsula,  and  General  Butler  writing  up  to  Washington 
to  know  what  should  be  done  with  them.  "  Build  them  a  school-house  and  send 
them  to  school,"  was  the  answer.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  Butler 
School,  a  great  wooden  building  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  soon  held  a  mot- 
ley crew  of  old  men, young  men,  old  women,  young  women,  children  alid  babies, 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wonderful  privilege  of  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

A  contrast  to  the  old  Butler,  with  its  lack  of  conveniences,  is  the  present 
Whittier  school,  on  the  same  site,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  school- 
rooms, desks,  blackboards  and  school-room  apparatus — the  whole  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Daniel  Mc  Williams,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Whittier  is  improving  in  the  tone  and  scholarship  of  its  pupils.  The 
highest  grade  has  been  considerably  raised  this  year.  I  would  speak  especially 
of  the  good  results  of  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  and  drawing  and  of  the 
kindergarten.  This  last  is  a  success  not  only  for  what  it  does  for  the  children* 
but  for  what  it  is  doing  for  the  parents  who  visit  it,  and  for  the  object-lesson  it 
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furnishes  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  who  have  observed  in  the 
room  as  a  part  of  their  normal  training. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  taken  this  year  in  connection  with  our 
academic  work  has  been  an  attempt  to  unify  and  "  dovetail"  the  work  of  the 
different  schools.  All  but  one  of  the  night-school  teachers  have  taught  in  the 
day  school  also  ;  while,  of  our  twenty-two  normal  day-school  teachers,  thirteen 
have  taught  in  the  night  school  as  well.  Two  of  the  teachers  in  the  Indian 
preparatory  school  have  been  numbered  in  the  corps  of  night  school  teachers 
also. 

The  value  of  this  interchange  of  teachers  has  been  apparent  in  both  schools, 
and  has  been  felt  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  night  school  is  given  below.  We  have  admitted 
this  year  112  new  boys  and  84  new  girls. 

Our  night  school  consists  of  two  classes  of  students — one  working  for  one 
year  and  expecting  to  enter  the  day  school  the  next ;  the  other  class,  trade 
boys,  who  expect  to  work  at  their  trades  three  years  or  more. 

How  to  arrange  the  academic  work  so  as  to  give  the  trade  boys  the  best  and 
most  practical  and  most  business-like  education  is  a  problem  over  which  we 
are  now  working  most  earnestly,  and  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  solve  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  before  the  beginning  of  another  year. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  night  school  for  this  year  I  will  mention  the 
following  points  as  showing  objects  aimed  at : 

1.  A  more  careful  weeding  out  of  poor  material. 

2.  A  raising  of  the  standard  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

3.  Longer  recitations  of  an  evening ;  fewer  of  them ;  the  apportioning  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  for  study  hour. 

4.  Placing  the  preparatory  classes  under  one  teacher  instead  of  four. 

5.  A  following  up  of  students  at  their  work  and  attempting  to  work  in  know- 
ledge and  in  sympathy  with  the  teachers  of  the  industries. 

6.  A  more  perfect  unity ;  correlation  of  work  of  all  the  schools  by  an  inter- 
change of  teachers. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  figures  below,  showing  the  year's  census  of  the 
four  schools  as  follows  : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Colored  girls  129      Colored  boys  117 

Indian  girls   16      Indian  boys   31 

Russian  girls   1 


♦  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Colored  girls   83      Colored  boys  222 

Indian  girls   1      Indian  boys   1 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Girls   29      Boys   59 


WHITTIER  SCHOOL. 

Girls..  136      Boys  129 

395  559 

Total,  954. 
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The  work  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  The 
attempt  to  increase  the  student's  mental  power  by  teaching  him  to  observe 
carefully,  to  concentrate  his  thought  and  to  reason  to  correct  conclusions  has 
been  continued.  The  teachers  of  the  senior  class  have  been  led  to  feel  that  the 
standard  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling  must  be  raised,  and  more  attention 
has  therefore  been  paid  to  these  subjects  in  all  the  classes. 

Reading. — Owing  to  their  faulty  articulation  and  limited  vocabulary,  oral 
reading  is  difficult  for  most  of  our  students  when  they  enter  the  preparatory 
classes.  Careful  attention  is,  therefore,  given  throughout  the  course  to  physical 
and  vocal  drill,  the  ends  in  view  being  correct  positions  in  standing  and  sitting 
and  distinct  speaking. 

"  Nothing  has  forwarded  the  work  in  articulation  so  much  as  the  repetition  of 
fine  selections  which  have  been  committed  to  memory.  Nothing  is  said  con- 
cerning emphasis  or  inflexion ;  the  direction  is, '  Find  out  what  the  passage 
means;  give  the  class  the  thought.'  This  work  has  awakened  great  interest. 
The  classes  repeat,  with  evident  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  passages  from 
many  of  the  best  English  and  American  writers." 

Besides  "  Eggleston's  First  Book  of  History"  and  "  Stories  from  English  His- 
tory" the  juniors  read  the  simpler  poems  of  our  American  authors,  being  held 
responsible  for  the  meaning  of  each  passage  as  well  as  for  the  word  pictures' 
allusions  and  unfamiliar  words. 

In  the  middle  year  are  read  the  longer  works  of  our  American  poets.  "  The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  "  Sketches,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  by  Bur- 
roughs, "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  English  History. 

The  seniors  have  this  year  divided  the  time  between  English  and  American 
literature,  but  as  American  authors  are  now  read  by  the  lower  classes,  the 
seniors  will  hereafter  devote  the  entire  year  to  the  study  of  English  writers. 
Compositions  are  required  from  all  the  classes  in  connection  with  their  read- 
ing, and  they  write  in  literature  note-books  the  outlines  of  authors'  lives  as 
well  as  many  selections  from  their  works. 

Occasions  for  reading  outside  of  the  regular  course  are  found  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  poets'  birthdays  and  in  the  preparation  for  holidays  like  Christmas 
and  Thanksgiving,  while  this  year  the  classes  have  been  interested  in  reading 
the  life  and  works  of  the  Poet  Laureate.  Good  framed  portraits  of  American 
and  English  poets  have  greatly  assisted  the  work  of  the  reading  teachers  this 
year. 

Writing — "The  objective  points  in  the  teaching  of  writing  this  year  have  been 
to  cultivate  in  the  pupils'  minds  a  conception  of  the  perfect  form  of  all  the  let- 
ters, both  singly  and  in  combination,  and,  by  means  of  a  system  in  which  the 
construction  of  the  letters  has  been  taken  up  as  a  series  of  drawing  lessons,  to 
hold  them  up  to  a  standard  of  absolute  accuracy  in  the  proportions,  refusing 
to  receive  anything  else  as  creditable."  The  same  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
all  grades  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Spelling  has  been  taught  in  connection  with  writing  by  training  the  students 
first  to  copy  without  mistakes  short  poems  and  memory  gems,  and,  later,  to 
write  much  from  dictation,  always  along  the  line  pursued  in  reading,  mistakes 
being  found  and  corrected  in  study  hour  by  the  students  themselves,  and  the 
papers  afterwards  marked  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work. 
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Language— Of  equal  importance  with  the  correct  reading  and  writing  of  other 
people's  thoughts  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  student's  own  ideas.  Know- 
ledge is  not  power  unless  one  is  able  to  express  it.  As  in  the  past,  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  English  than  to  technical  grammar.  This  year  the  students 
have  used  no  text-book  in  grammar,  but  have  found  Southworth  and  Goddard's 
excellent  book,  entitled  "  First  Lessons  in  English,"  which  they  have  used  in- 
stead, well  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  upper  sections  of  the  Junior  Class 
have  had  oral  lessons  in  grammar,  and  will  at  the  close  of  the  year  have  ac- 
complished about  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  with  a  text-book. 

The  middlers  have  had  a  course  in  technical  grammar  as  last  year,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  course  being  to  prepare  them  for  the  county  examinations,  which 
they  must  pass  in  order  to  obtain  schools  to  teach  during  their  "  wander  year." 

The  language  work  of  the  school  has  been  unified  so  that  the  work  of  the 
grades  in  the  night  school  is  now  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  Junior  and 
Middle  courses.  Owing  to  the  careful  drill  they  have  had,  and  the  increased 
use  of  pen  and  ink  which  have  been  required,  the  work  of  the  writing  classes 
has  been  especially  helpful  to  this  department. 

This  year  the  language  work  has  been  continued  in  the  senior  year  by  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  the  text-book  used  being  "  Composition  and  Rhetoric  by 
Practice,"  by  Professor  Williams.  This  new  work  has  enabled  the  students  to 
express  themselves  with  more  facility  and  correctness,  at  the  same  time  giving 
more  opportunity  for  composition  work.  Essays  written  for  other  teachers  on 
various  subjects  have  been  brought  in  and  criticised  in  this  class,  thus  securing 
greater  unity  in  the  language  work  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Arithmetic— Even  in  this  subject  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  teach  read- 
ing, as  the  greatest  weakness  in  arithmetic  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  understand 
the  English  of  an  example.  When  once  the  meaning  is  grasped,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  working  the  problem.  More  stress  is  therefore  laid  on  mental  than 
on  blackboard  work,  and  much  time  is  given  to  the  reading  and  explanation 
of  problems  without  the  use  of  figures. 

Since  the  object  is  to  teach  arithmetic  for  practical  use  in  every-day  life,  only 
such  subjects  are  taught  as  will  be  useful ;  numerous  simple  illustrations  are 
given,  rather  than  difficult  test  examples  or  puzzles,  and  drawing  and  objects 
being  constantly  employed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  each  grade,  instead  of 
studying  a  certain  part  of  the  arithmetic,  should  be  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  four  rules,  fractions,  decimals  and  percentage,  the  work  growing  more  diffi- 
cult in  each  grade.  The  students  of  the  Senior  Class  are  taught  how  to  keep  a 
cash  account,  being  required  to  balance  their  accounts  every  day.  They  be- 
come familiar  with  ordinary  business  transactions,  drawing  and  endorsing 
checks,  and  writing  notes,  bills  and  receipts. 

Geography  and  History. — These  two  subjects  are  closely  allied,  and  have  been 
temporarily  under  the  same  management.  In  the  daily  news  classes  students 
are  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  all  current  topics,  including  items  of 
interest  about  foreign  countries. 

The  general  plan  in  geography  is  to  begin  in  the  junior  year  with  the  forms 
of  land  and  water  at  Hampton,  proceeding  to  the  study  of  continents,  thence 
to  North  and  South  America  in  detail,  especially  the  United  States  and  Vir- 
ginia, simple  lessons  in  physical  geography  being  given  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  middle  year  there  is  much  more  careful  study  of  physical  geography 
and  more  study  of  the  continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  with  much  out- 
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side  reading  and  several  talks  from  travelers  in  foreign  countries.  Map-draw- 
ing and  sand-modeling  continue  throughout  the  course. 

Weather  reports  are  made  in  all  the  sections,  and  weather  maps  are  studied 
with  interest.  Rain  gauges,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  and  signal 
flags  are  supplied  by  the  school,  weather  bulletins  being  received  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  aims  sought  in  the  teaching  of  both  history  and  geography  are  the 
strengthening  of  the  memory  and  the  broadening  of  the  interests  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  students,  more  importance  being  attached  to  the  latter  object. 

The  course  in  history  has  not  been  changed.  The  juniors  read  United  States 
history,  and  study  it  all  their  middle  year,  at  the  same  time  reading  English 
history.  The  seniors  study  universal  history,  as  well  as  current  history  in  the 
papers  in  connection  with  political  economy  and  civil  government.  They  are 
taught  how  our  own  government  is  carried  on.  and  what  are  the  politics  of  the 
different  political  parties. 

In  economics  they  learn  the  fundamental  principles  in  regard  to  the  elements 
of  production  and  the  ways  in  which  value  is  added.  Everything  possible  is 
done  to  make  the  subject  practical,  and  the  test  at  the  end  of  the  year,  con- 
sisting of  essays  on  the  topics  of  the  day  considered  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, often  shows  power  in  applying  principles  as  well  as  study  of  the  facts. 

Old  Testament  history  is  studied  in  the  junior  and  middle  years  in  the 
school,  and  New  Testament  history  by  the  same  classes  in  Sunday  school. 
Blakeslee's  new  inductive  lessons  on  the  life  of  Christ  have  been  introduced 
this  year  with  excellent  results. 

Science. — The  science  work  has  this  year  been  unified  by  being  organized  into 
a  department.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  geology,  botany,  physi- 
ology, zoology,  physics,  chemistry  and  agriculture.  The  course  in  geology  is 
given  in  connection  with  language  work  in  the  junior  year  of  both  night  and 
day  schools.  The  object  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  science,  is  to  lead 
the  students  to  find  out  all  they  can  for  themselves  by  observation,  and  rea- 
soning from  observation,  to  clear,  definite  statements  of  facts.  The  work  is 
both  oral  and  written,  the  plan  being  to  have  the  students  handle  ojbjects  or 
observe  experiments,  about  which  they  make  statements  in  answer  to  definite 
questions.  After  this  comes  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  finally  the  assign- 
ment of  a  composition  exercise.  Similar  lessons  in  botany  are  given  in  the 
middle  year. 

The  work  with  the  juniors  in  physiology  in  both  schools  has  been  more  prac- 
tical than  ever  before.  As  in  previous  years,  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
charts  and  of  specimens  from  the  market,  an  object  in  teaching  physiology 
and  anatomy  being  to  lead  the  students  to  obey  hygienic  laws  with  intelli- 
gence, and  also  to  make  them  feel  the  necessity  of  teaching  others  to  obey 
them. 

Since  our  students  often  teach  in  country  districts,  far  from  a  physician,  it 
has  seemed  necessary  to  give  more  emergency  lessons  than  usual.  Children 
from  the  model  school  have  served  as  patients,  being  imaginary  victims  of  all 
sorts  of  accidents,  and  submitting  with  patient  good  nature  to  the  putting  on 
by  the  students  of  bandages  and  splints,  to  the  binding  up  of  wounds  and  the 
treatment  for  fainting  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowned. 

Owing  to  the  extra  work  in  physiology  there  has  been  less  time  than  usual 
for  zoology.   The  method  followed  is  to  study  each  branch  of  the  animal  king- 
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dom  by  means  of  a  typical  animal,  using  specimens  handled  by  the  students, 
who  are  thus  taught  to  observe  the  forms  of  life  about  them,  to  compare  them 
with  each  other,  and  discover  how  each  is  specially  fitted  for  its  manner  of  life. 

The  seniors  have  had  the  same  course  as  last  year,  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry  adapted  to  their  needs  in  the  form  of  a  laboratory  manual  which 
they  use  at  their  own  desks  in  the  laboratory.  This  work  is  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  a  text-book  and  reference  books  in  the  library.  They  have  shown 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and  have  developed  power  in  doing  it- 
Drawing  is  an  important  feature  in  all  the  science  work,  and  is  used  as  much 
as  possible. 

Drawing. — This  subject  has  been  taught  this  year  entirely  from  objects,  the 
aim  being  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute  truthfully. 

"  When  once  a  student  realizes  what  he  sees,  the  struggle  is  half  over.  For 
the  rest  it  is  hard  at  first  for  the  untrained  hand  to  obey  the  will." 

The  greater  part  of  the  junior  work  has  been  drawing  from  models,  chiefly 
type  forms,  with  occasionally  a  little  furniture  drawing.  "  In  addition  to  the 
outline  model  drawing,  the  middlers  and  seniors  have  taken  up  charcoal  in 
light  and  shade,  making  many  very  creditable  drawings  from  casts  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  animals." 

Music. — No  study  is  more  useful  in  developing  habits  of  attention  and  power 
of  concentration  of  thought  than  music.  The  results  of  a  lack  of  interest  are 
nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the  discord  that  follows  the  wandering  of  the 
eye  or  the  flagging  of  the  attention.  The  experiment  of  placing  music  in  the 
school  curriculum  has  proved  a  decided  success.  "  The  aim  has  been  to  train 
the  student  to  think  in  tone  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  whereby  he  has  gained 
not  only  the  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  language  of  music  inde- 
pendent of  words,  but  also  concentration  of  thought."  The  Holt  system  has 
been  used,  but  without  confining  the  work  to  the  exercises  of  the  Normal 
School  course. 

The  students  are  now  able,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  reading 
music,  to  render  with  accuracy  of  tone  and  rhythm  difficult  part  songs  and 
choruses.  More  time  has  been  given  to  music  this  year  than  last,  with  conse- 
quent broadening  of  the  work,  but  an  increased  extension  of  time  is  hoped  for 
next  year,  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to  still  greater  results. 

Practice  Teaching. — Since  middlers  are  required  to  teach  a  year  before  re- 
turning to  graduate,  regular  instruction  in  practice  teaching  is  given  during 
the  last  half  of  the  middle  year.  As  much  as  possible,  the  work  is  founded  on 
observation.  "  In  a  room  adjoining  that  used  by  the  method  class  is  an  un- 
graded school,  consisting  of  Whittier  children,  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Britain  School."  The  middlers  spend  much  time  in  this  room  observing 
the  children  and  studying  the  methods  used  in  teaching  them.  The  school  is 
ungraded,  so  that  the  wrork  may  be  as  much  as  possible  like  that  which  our 
students  will  be  called  upon  to  do,  few  of  them  having  an  opportunity  to 
teach  in  a  graded  school.  "  From  observation  work  the  students  are  led  to 
discover  underlying  principles  of  education,  and  upon  them  to  base  their 
methods  of  teaching." 

When  the  seniors  return,  after  their  year  of  teaching,  they  know  the  needs 
of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  using 
every  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  successfully.  Much  time  is  spent 
in  discussing  the  schools  which  they  have  taught  during  their  year  out ;  con- 
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ditions  are  discussed  and  improvements  suggested.  "A  month  at  the  Whittier 
School,  where  they  act  as  teachers  under  competent  critics,  gives  them  an 
idea  of  a  graded  school  and  a  higher  ideal  of  what  teaching  means."  Finally, 
near  the  end  of  the  course,  the  seniors  have  a  written  examination  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  which  they  expect  to  teach — namely,  arithmetic,  geography, 
United  States  history,  grammar,  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  education  we  are 
giving  our  students  is  to  be  successful  in  proportion  as  the  ideas  of  getting  and 
giving  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  one  reason  why  the  year  out  at  teaching,  which  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  term,  does  more  for  a  senior  than  one  extra  year  added  to  the  course  of 
instruction  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this  principle,  and  the  Senior  Class  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  the  principle  by  choosing  for  its  class  motto,  "Re- 
ceive to  Give." 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  appreciated  steps  taken  this  year  has 
been  the  organization  of  all  the  day-school  boys,  excepting  the  senior  boys, 
into  agricultural  classes,  taught  by  Mr.  John  West,  in  charge  of  the  Hemenway 
farm,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Goodrich  in  charge  of  the  green-house. 

Many  of  the  boys  have  spoken  appreciatively  of  the  work,  while  returned 
students,  who  have  been  out  teaching  for  a  year,  speak  of  the  great  need  of  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  what  they  may  be 
able  to  do  for  the  farmers  among  whom  they  live. 

The  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  a  general  discussion.  The 
method  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  a  few  facts  and  principles,  and  then,  by 
questioning,  lead  them  to  draw  inferences  and  discover  other  facts  and  princi- 
ples for  themselves.  Then,  after  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  the  facts  and 
principles  are  put  on  the  blackboard  and  from  there  copied  into  note-books  by 
the  pupils. 

In  this  manner  we  have  discussed  agriculture  as  a  profession ;  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture;  the  needs  of  the  farmer;  the  composition  of  matter; 
the  origin  and  formation  of  soils;  the  composition  of  the  soil;  the  composition 
of  plants ;  plant-food  in  the  soil.  From  this  we  shall  go  on  to  the  discussion 
of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil;  water  in  the  soil;  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  the  crop  ;  how  plants  grow  ;  cultivation  ;  fertilizers,  etc. 

We  digressed  from  the  regular  course  two  evenings  in  February  to  discuss 
the  pruning  of  grapevines,  as  there  was  at  that  time  an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical work  in  that  line,  which  work  some  of  the  boys  did  during  the  week  fol- 
lowing. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  very  broad,  and  only  a  few  points  have  been 
touched  upon  under  each  head,  and  that  in  a  very  simple  and  elementary  way, 
owing  to  the  very  little  knowledge  which  the  pupils  possessed  of  chemistry, 
botany  and  the  other  sciences  closely  related  to  agriculture. 

We  have  endeavored  in  these  discussions  to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  popular 
language  and  terms,  introducing  only  such  scientific  terms  and  their  meanings 
as  will  enable  them  to  read  intelligently  the  current  agricultural  literature  of 
the  day. 

One  difhculty  encountered  in  this  work  has  been  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  classes  have  been  made  up,  the  division  being  made  according  to  the  work 
days  of  the  boys.  This  tends  to  make  a  class  of  mixed  grades,  and  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  making  the  work  simple  enough  to  be  intelligible  to  the  lowest 
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grades,  and  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  the  higher  grade 
pupils. 

This  work  is  to  continue,  and  there  is  also  in  contemplation  the  forming  of  a 
class  from  the  farm  boys  who  intend  to  make  farming  a  profession,  and  give 
them  the  advantage  of  a  three-years'  course  in  agricultural  science  in  addi- 
tion to  the  practical  instruction  they  receive  in  their  every-day  work  on  the 
farm. 

In  giving  a  review  of  our  industries  I  would  call  your  attention  to  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  industrial  education  should 
be  given. 

One  is  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  in  detail,  that  spends  days  and  weeks 
in  finishing  one  point  with  no  idea  of  the  article's  filling  any  demand,  but  sim- 
ply for  the  skill  it  gives  the  hand.  This  is  exemplified  in  its  highest  form  in 
the  "Sloyd"  method.  The  whole  thought  here  is  given  to  the  power  that  thft 
individual  acquired  by  this  work,  not  to  the  worth  of  the  article  made. 

The  other  theory  is  the  more  natural,  if  less  scientific,  one  of  learning  to  do 
something  because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  and  we  have  a  chance  to  fill  it.  In 
this,  too,  perfection  is  sought  for  its  educational  value,  and  also  because  there 
is  a  demand  for  it  in  life.  This  is  the  method  by  which  every  Yankee  boy 
learns  to  farm. 

The  parent  or  the  State  that  has  wealth,  brains  and  power  may  well  take  its 
children  from  the  cradle  and  train  them  in  kindergartens,  Sloyd  and  scientific 
schools,  and  turn  out  at  the  end  a  man  or  woman  ideally  educated,  but  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  is  forced  to  stand  and  cry,  "  Give  us  a  place — a  chance 
to  earn  our  bread."  Comparatively  few  hope  to  have  their  boys  taught ;  they 
only  ask  for  a  chance  to  try,  a  place  among  workers,  that  they  may  teach  them- 
selves. 

Each  of  these  schemes  of  learning  has  its  advantages,  and  neither  is  perfect. 
They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  the  so-called  college  man 
and  self-made  man  do.  The  college  man  can  do  nothing  unless  he  is  also  self- 
made  ;  the  theory-trained  mechanic  will  amount  to  nothing  unless  he  also 
receives  the  self-education  of  practical  life. 

Mr.  Warren,  the  critic  teacher,  who  visited  us  this  year,  says : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  manual  training  or  even  of  trades  teaching 
is  opposed  to  money-getting  ;  that  where  one  is  the  other  cannot  be.  If  lum- 
ber is  to  be  sold,  wheelbarrows  offered  in  the  market,  skilled  labor  must  be 

employed  This  excludes  teaching  the  boy  except  to  that  degree 

that  makes  their  labor  profitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  manual  edu- 
cation our  object,  we  must  make  all  our  energies  bend  to  that  I 

think  this  day  working  and  night  studying  is  admirable  

Whether  the  night-school  students  could  not  be  otherwise  employed  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  I  can  give  no  answer  You  see  I  cannot  reconcile  the 

idea  of  manufacturing  and  the  idea  of  education." 

The  question  is  here  put  before  us  fairly  that  industrial  training  must  be  for 
education  only  ;  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  the  bread  and  butter  at  the 
same  time. 

General  Armstrong  answered  this  in  his  pithy  way  by  saying  that  "  it  is  an 
education  in  itself  to  make  something  that  the  world  wants." 

It  is  this  thought  that  should  be  emphasized.  The  first  thought  in  all  our 
industries  is  and  should  be  the  lesson  in  self-reliance  and  thrift  that  productive 
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labor  gives.  For  even  the  theoretical  training  of  our  students  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  engaged  in  productive  labor. 

I  would  divide  our  industries  into  three  classes.  First,  the  industries  neces- 
sary for  self-support,  whose  main  object  is  to  earn  the  daily  bread  of  the 
worker. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  care  of  the  seventy-five  teachers  and  six  hundred 
students. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  student  cares  for  his  or  her  own  room.  That 
these  may  be  kept  properly  they  are  subject  to  daily  inspection.  As  far  as 
possible  the  number  in  a  room  is  limited  to  two  or  three,  that  the  idea  of  home 
and  private  possession  may  be  given. 

There  are  seventy-five  officers  and  teachers  living  on  the  grounds,  for  the  care 
of  whose  rooms  we  have  a  division  of  workmen  called  room  boys  and  girls. 
There  are  thirty-nine  room  girls  and  twenty-two  room  boys.  Their  work  is 
making  beds,  sweeping,  etc.  These  workers  are  all  from  the  day  classes,  and 
attend  to  the  rooms  in  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  between  study  hour  and 
school  in  the  morning.  On  Monday  they  give  the  rooms  the  weekly  cleaning. 
For  this  work  they  receive  $2  per  month. 

Corridors. — Every  corridor  and  pair  of  stairs  is  in  the  charge  of  a  girl  or  boy, 
who  sweeps  and  dusts  it  each  day,  and  scrubs  it  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  ground  floor  of  Virginia  Hall  is  occupied  by  the  Teachers'  Home  dining- 
room  at  one  end,  and  the  students'  dining-room  at  the  other.  Below  these  the 
basement  holds  the  great  kitchen,  bake-rooms,  etc.,  for  providing  for  hungry 
students. 

Seventy-five  teachers  come  to  the  Teachers'  Home  dining-room  for  their 
meals.  The  running  of  this  dining-room  gives  employment  to  ten  day-school 
boys  as  waiters,  and  ten  night-school  boys  as  cooks  and  scullions. 

Students'  Dining-Room. — This  department  has,  this  winter,  averaged  632  board- 
ers. To  care  for  these  we  have  had  four  cooks,  three  bakers,  and  two  scullions. 
These  work  all  day  and  go  to  school  for  two  hours  in  the  evening. 

There  are  thirty-seven  day  class  boys  to  wait  on  the  hungry  throng  which 
three  times  a  day  pours  into  the  great  dining-room,  and  the  minute  the  last 
one  has  finished  and  gone,  eighty-one  day  class  girls  turn  to  and  clear  away 
and  wash  the  dishes,  so  that  in  half  an  hour  the  room  is  ready  for  the  next  meal. 

This  happy,  hearty,  crowded,  noisy  dining-room  is  not  the  best  place  for  a 
sick  or  ailing  student,  so  provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  special  diet  depart- 
ment. This  department  sends  out  the  meals  to  the  three  hospitals  or  to  students' 
rooms  when  they  are  confined  to  them.  There  is  a  small  dining-room  where 
students  convalescing  or  needing  special  diet  go,  on  order  from  the  resident 
physician,  to  enjoy  a  rather  more  delicate  or  better  adapted  fare  of  beefsteak, 
oat  meal,  milk  puddings,  etc.,  as  each  case  demands.  From  3,000  to  5,000  meals 
are  supplied  by  this  department  per  month.  To  do  this  work,  two  night-school 
girls  give  their  whole  time,  while  one  day-school  boy  acts  as  waiter. 

Turning  from  the  dining-room,  the  next  great  domestic  department  that  de- 
mands attention  is  the  Laundry.  This  is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches. 
First,  the  teachers'  laundry.  This  receives  about  1,400  pieces  per  week  during 
the  school  year.  In  this  laundry  are  employed  eight  work  girls  all  day,  twelve 
girls  working  one  day  each  in  the  week,  and  one  outside  woman  who  acts  as 
sub-teacher.  These  girls  are  selected  when  they  enter  on  account  of  already 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  subject.   The  girls  who  work  all  day  receive  $15 
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per  month  in  board  and  credit,  and  attend  night  school.  The  day  class  girls 
receive  50  cents  per  day. 

The  students'  laundry  is  of  course  much  larger  than  the  teachers',  there  being 
between  8,000  and  9,000  pieces  washed  per  week.  This  includes  washing  for  all 
the  students  save  Indian  girls,  who  do  their  own.  To  do  this  an  average  of 
twenty-seven  night-school  girls  work  every  day  in  the  week,  and  fifty-two  day 
school  girls  for  one  day  each  week. 

The  Home  Farm. — In  this  there  are  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  chief  pro- 
ductions being  milk  and  vegetables. 

About  thirty-five  cows  are  milked,  averaging  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  Besides  supplying  the  school  families  on  the  place 
and  the  Dixie  Hospital,  a  good  deal  is  sold  outside. 

There  are  thirty-two  horses  and  colts  on  the  farm,  six  of  which  are  boarded 
for  outsiders.  There  are  also  250  hogs,  but  much  more  pork  is  consumed  by 
the  school  than  the  farm  can  supply.  A  large  part  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  for 
the  school  are  also  raised  on  the  place. 

As  to  crops,  there  are  thirty  acres  in  clover  and  orchard  grass,  nine  in  fodder, 
fourteen  in  oats,  five  in  rye,  nine  in  peas,  ten  in  potatoes,  seven  in  corn,  six  or 
eight  in  truck,  and  the  balance  in  orchard  and  small  fruits,  etc.  From  many 
of  these  fields  two  and  three  crops  will  be  gathered  this  summer ;  for  instance, 
the  peas  will  be  followed  by  sweet  potatoes,  the  cabbage  by  sweet  corn,  etc. 

There  are  now  on  the  farm  thirteen  hands — three  in  charge  of  cattle,  three 
in  charge  of  barn,  one  in  care  of  pigs,  five  acting  as  cart  drivers  and  farm 
hands  and  one  working  in  the  vegetable  garden. 

The  Farm  Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith  Shop  makes  wagons,  carts  and  trucks, 
and  does  the  repairing  and  horseshoeing  for  the  farm.  Here  are  sixteen  boys 
working — thirteen  giving  all  their  time  to  their  trade  and  going  to  school  at 
night,  and  three  working  two  days  each  week.  Two  of  these  boys  are  In- 
dians. 

Besides  the  home  farm,  there  is,  about  five  miles  from  the  school,  the  Hemen- 
way  Farm. 

In  this  farm  are  550  acres,  devoted  to  grain,  grass  and  stock  raising;  about 
400  are  under  cultivation.  This  place  is  too  far  from  the  centres  of  habitation 
to  be  very  profitable  as  a  dairy  or  market  garden  farm,  but  it  raises  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and  chickens.  In  this  way  it  is  a  good 
source  of  supplies  for  the  school.  This  year  two  large  incubators  have  been 
added  to  the  farm  outfit,  and  it  hopes  to  go  into  poultry  raising  much  more  ex- 
tensively 

On  this  farm  there  are  now  fourteen  colored  boys,  who  work  all  day  and  are 
taught  in  the  evening.  They  receive  both  good  teaching  and  good  wages,  and 
next  year  will  enter  either  the  night  or  normal  school  on  the  home  grounds. 

Although  this  farm  work  cannot  now  be  placed  among  the  trades,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  soon  will  be,  with  a  regular  corps  of  farm  apprentices  under 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Knitting  Shop  is  under  contract  to  furnish  10,000  dozen  pairs  of  mittens  to 
S.  B.  Pratt  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  this  year. 

There  are  twelve  night-school  boys  in  this  shop  and  two  normal-school  boys 
who  work  only  two  days  a  week.  They  get  21  cents  per  dozen  pair  of  mittens, 
and  for  the  first  three  months  average  only  about  forty  cents  a  day,  but  when 
the  trade  is  once  learned  a  boy  will  usually  make  from  70  cents  to  $1  a  day.  A 
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quick  boy  can  learn  to  run  one  of  these  machines  perfectly  in  three  months, 
and  probably  most  of  them  seek  it  with  the  idea  of  earning  their  way  through 
school,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  these  races  to  learn  to  handle  ma- 
chinery. The  lessons  in  concentration,  patience  and  deftness  learned  here  are 
of  more  value  than  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  a  trade  in  which  they  can 
set  themselves  up  without  much  capital. 

The  Huntington  Industrial  Works. — This  is  the  largest  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  industry  on  the  place.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  power  for  all  the 
wood-working  and  building  done  here,  as  from  it  all  the  pine  lumber  is  obtained. 
The  logs  are  brought  in  rafts  from  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  the  business  of  the 
Huntington  Industrial  "Works  is  to  reduce  these  logs  into  all  forms  of  lumber. 
The  works  are  divided  into  three  departments,  namely  :  Saw  Mill,  Lumber  Yard 
and  Wood-  Working  Shops. 

The  first  two  of  these  departments  come  under  this  division  of  our  subject 
as  being  shops  in  which  the  student  while  earning  his  living  does  not  learn  a 
complete  trade. 

In  these  two  branches  of  the  Hampton  Institute  works  there  are  ten  night- 
school  boys  wTorking  every  day  and  ten  normal-school  boys  each  working  two 
days  in  the  week.  These  boys  learn  to  keep  tally,  scale  and  measure  logs, 
grade  lumber  and  work  the  lumber  machines,  besides  the  general  knowledge 
of  machinery  learned  in  a  big  saw-mill.  This  is  knowledge  very  necessary  for 
this  race  to  have  if  they  are  to  compete  with  others  in  this  age  of  machinery. 

The  third  department  of  these  works,  however,  must  come  in  the  next  division 
of  the  industries. 

The  Holly  Tree  Inns  are  two  little  restaurants  on  the  grounds — one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls.  The  boys'  is  the  larger,  having  a  regular  set  of  boarders  (em- 
ployees of  the  school),  besides  furnishing  the  boys  with  treats  on  which  to  spend 
their  pocket-money.    This  employs  three  students  as  cooks  and  waiters. 

The  girls'  is  more  a  bake-shop,  where  one  night-school  girl  is  kept  busy  baking 
all  day  and  whose  wares  the  hungry  girls  treat  themselves  to  after  school. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  all, come  the  odds  and  ends  who  cannot  be  counted  into 
any  department,  but  are  bread-winners  and  most  important  members  of  our 
family. 

First  there  are  four  orderlies,  whose  duties  are  manifold.  They  are  stationed 
in  the  orderlies'  room,  within  call  of  the  office  bell,  ready  to  do  the  endless 
errands  and  odd  jobs  of  the  school.  Their  most  important  duty  is  that  of  act- 
ing as  guides  for  the  hundreds  of  visitors  that  come  to  us. 

There  is  one  boy  employed  in  the  commissary  as  clerk,  general  duty  men  who 
handle  freight,  one  boy  who  works  in  the  hospital,  one  girl  who,  works  in  the 
doctor's  office,  three  paid  night  guards,  twelve  janitors  in  boys'  buildings,  and 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  boys  earn  $2  per  month  for  the  care  of  boats. 

Summing  up  this  division  of  our  subject  we  find,  on  a  rough  estimate,  that 
we  have  350  students  working  with  their  hands  to  earn  the  education  of  the 
head. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  much  is  not  learned  by  every  faithful  student 
in  these  departments — he  or  she  will  be  a  better  cook,  laundress  or  farmer,  and 
surely  much  needed  lessons  in  promptness  and  thoroughness  are  inculcated — 
but  still  the  object  in  view  is  not  to  teach  a  trade  but  to  get  the  work  done, 
and  here  the  principle  of  profit  industry,  each  doing  what  he  can  do  best,  is 
onforrpd  as  far  as  possible. 
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Many  might  think,  in  reviewing  this  group  of  industries,  that  the  student  was 
only  getting  support  for  the  head  by  his  labor,  but  when  you  remember  that, 
as  students,  mechanics,  or  business  men,  in  nothing  these  races  are  so  weak  as 
in  their  sense  of  the  value  of  time  and  material,  every  lesson  in  thrift  and  speed 
that  they  learn  by  seeing  how  necessary  work  is  carried  on  in  a  systematic  and 
business-like  way  is  of  inestimable  value. 

THE  TRADES. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  industries.  Those  included  in  this 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  being  missionary  work,  we  have  to  consider  the  support  of  the  student. 

General  Armstrong  had  from  the  very  beginning  the  conception  of  a  school 
that  should  offer  all  forms  of  industrial  training.  As  the  school  grew  and  pros- 
pered, he  patiently  worked  out  his  thought,  adding  a  shop  at  a  time  until  we 
have  now  all  trades  taught  on  the  grounds. 

In  this  division  comes  the  third  department  in  the  Hampton  Institute  Works. 
The  General  Carpenter  Shop  does  all  kinds  of  wood-working,  such  as  window- 
sashes,  doors,  mantels,  stairways,  &c,  and  also  all  fences  and  buildings  on  the 
school-grounds.  All  of  this  work  is  made  practical  and  profitable  by  being 
done  under  contract  and  orders.  In  this  shop  there  are  twenty-five  students 
who  work  all  day  and  attend  night  school.  Three  have  finished  their  trades 
this  year  and  six  begun. 

No  one  who  sees  the  beautiful  wood-work  this  shop  sent  to  the  World's  Fair 
can  doubt  the  skill  and  ability  acquired  in  it. 

The  Carpenter  and  Repair  Shop  does  the  general  carpentry  work  for  the  school. 
Here  are  twelve  students  employed.  One  of  these  has  finished  his  trade  and  is 
acting  as  under-foreman,  eleven  are  learning  the  trade,  five  working  every  day 
in  the  week  and  going  to  night  school,  four  Indian  boys  working  half  of  each 
day  and  two  normal-school  boys  who  give  two  work  days  a  week  to  their 
trade. 

The  under-foreman,  speaking  from  the  boys'  position,  says:  "The  boys 
usually  come,  meaning  to  get  their  trade  and  go,  but  the  desire  for  an  educa- 
tion grows  stronger  every  day,  and  in  the  end  they  usually  go  into  the  normal 
school  for  a  year  or  two,  and  many  graduate  there."  All  students  from  this 
shop  receive  draughting  lessons  in  the  technical  shop. 

The  Engineering  Department  furnishes  the  power  for  running  all  the  machinery 
on  the  grounds,  supplies  the  steam  for  heating,  cooking  and  washing,  and  cares 
for  the  gas-house,  from  which  most  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  are  lighted. 

There  are  nine  boys  working  in  this  department,  seven  from  the  night  school 
and  two  from  the  normal  school.  Four  of  these  boys  are  learning  their  trade 
of  practical  engineering,  while  five  are  earning  their  living.  One  of  this  de- 
partment graduated  this  year  from  the  normal  academic  course  of  the  school. 

Next  under  this  subject  comes  the  Training  Shops. 

The  Paint  Shop  employs  sixteen  Indian  and  three  colored  students.  Of  the 
three  colored  students  two  work  all  day  and  go  to  school  at  night  and  one 
works  only  two  days  in  the  week.  Of  the  Indians  two  are  normal-school 
boys,  working  only  two  days  per  week,  and  fourteen  are  from  the  Indian  school, 
working  half  of  each  day. 

This  department  does  all  the  painting,  varnishing  and  glazing  on  the  place, 
The  shop  pays  well,  and  at  the  same  time  attention  is  given  to  the  educational 
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idea  of  the  trade.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  regular  lectures  were  given 
every  Monday  morning.  These  talks  covered  such  subjects  as  primary  colors, 
mixing  colors,  applying  colors,  materials,  etc. 

The  Harness  Shop  reports  three  colored  and  three  Indian  students.  The 
colored  students  give  their  full  time  to  trade  and  go  to  night  school ;  the  In- 
dians are  normal-school  boys,  who  give  two  days  per  week. 

Two-thirds  of  the  year  they  have  been  filling  orders  for  harness  from  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker.  The  other  third  has  been  devoted  to  local  work  to  keep  the 
boys  busy.  In  the  order  trade  they  have  received  as  high  as  $100  for  a  harness, 
while  the  local  work  averages  about  $25  for  a  harness. 

The  Shoe  Shop  reports  a  total  of  eight  students ;  five  colored  from  the  night 
school,  working  all  day ;  one  colored  from  the  normal  school,  working  two 
days  per  week,  and  two  Indians,  working  one  and  a  half  days  per  week. 

Most  of  the  students  who  entered  here  came  to  learn  the  trade ;  three  stu- 
dents have  finished  their  trade  this  year,  and  two  will  finish  this  summer ;  one 
has  just  begun.  All  seem  earnest  in  their  work.  One  of  the  trade  graduates 
of  this  shop  has  made  a  good  record  in  Charlotte  Hall  School,  in  St.  Mary's 
county,  Maryland,  where  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  shoe  shops. 

The  Tin  Shop  reports  having  put  on  5,237  square  feet  of  roofing,  323  feet  down 
spout,  83  feet  of  gutter  spout,  350  pieces  of  tinware  repaired ;  572  new  pieces 
of  tinware  made  up,  and  one  senior  boy  taught  how  to  solder. 

The  Printing  Office  reports  a  dull  business  year,  but  a  good,  earnest  set  of 
boys.  There  are  in  the  shop  six  colored  students  who  give  their  days  to  this 
trade,  attending  night  school;  six  Indian  boys,  five  who  come  in  for  two  days 
in  the  week  and  one  who  goes  to  night  school  and  gives  all  his  days  to  his 
trade  ;  eight  graduates  and  ex-students,  and  four  outsiders  ;  making  a  total  of 
twenty-four  hands. 

This  office  does  all  the  school  printing,  which,  besides  the  two  school  papers, 
this  year  includes  the  "  Twenty-Two  Years'  Work,"  a  500-page  book  giving  a 
record  of  Hampton's  work,  and  a  number  of  weekly  papers  and  periodicals, 
and  considerable  job-printing  from  outside. 

The  Pierce  Machine  Shops  report  on  three  departments  of  labor. 

1st.  The  Machine  Shop  proper.  In  this  there  are  two  Indians  working  two 
days  in  the  week  and  seven  night-school  boys. 

2d.  The  Blacksmithing  Department,  where  there  are  four  night-school  boys 
and  two  normal-school  Indians. 

3d.  The  Wood- Working  Department,  where  there  are  two  night-school  boys 
working  all  day  and  four  Indians  working  two  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  King,  who  has  just  assumed  the  charge  of  these  shops  this  year,  has 
been  reorganizing  them  with  the  object  of  improving  the  instruction  given 
and  of  placing  them  on  a  better  business  basis.  The  work  still  done  in  the 
Machine  Shop  is  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  grade  of  tools,  with  which  Mr. 
King  is  not  wholly  satisfied,  and  hopes  by  another  year  to  be  able  to  afford  new 
patterns  and  a  better  variety  of  work  here. 

In  the  other  two  departments,  Blacksmithing  and  Wood- Working,  where  are 
made  raft-gear,  plows,  trucks,  corn-shellers,  wheelbarrows,  carts,  hominy-mills, 
etc.,  Mr.  King  feels  that  he  now  has  the  best  variety  of  work  both  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  boys,  the  business  of  the  shop  and  the  fact  that  they  are  things 
the  boys  can  make  when  they  go  out  from  here  without  having  to  have  much 
capital  to  start  in  business. 
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Sewing,  Dress-making  and  Tailoring  Department  reports  as  follows:  Forty-eight 
girls  began  work  in  October,  of  which  number  only  three  have  dropped  out. 
The  work  done  is  dress-making,  tailoring,  shirt-making  and  also  mending  for 
four  hundred  boys. 

The  underclothes  needing  mending  are  sent  from  the  laundry,  and  keep  the 
mending  squad  busy  from  Tuesday  till  Friday.  On  Saturday  the  janitors  bring 
in  the  boys'  suits  that  need  mending,  and  the  senior  girls  see  to  it.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  is  shown  by  these  figures  :  2,331  shirts,  300  uniforms, 
2,368  miscellaneous  articles  have  been  made  this  school  year. 

The  lady  in  charge  of  the  dress-making  department  has  given  lessons  in 
draughting,  cutting  and  basting. 

The  Green-house  reports  a  good  set  of  boys,  two  in  the  winter  and  four  this 
spring.  These  are  all  colored  boys  from  the  night  school.  Of  this  set  one 
came  to  learn  his  trade,  one  probably  intends  to  finish  the  trade  and  two  sim- 
ply working  their  way  through  school.  One  outside  laborer  was  employed  last 
fall,  but  now  all  the  work  is  given  to  the  boys,  and  the  aim  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  outside  help.  No  class  instructions  are  given  these  boys,  but  individual 
lessons  and  questions  on  their  purpose  are  given  to  each  as  he  works.  This 
spring  eighteen  girls  have  been  taken  in  classes  of  six,  and  given  lessons  in 
planting,  cutting,  and  transplanting.  These  girls  will  each  have  a  bed  in  the 
Girls'  Garden,  where  she  will  cultivate  her  seedlings.  This  is  a  new  scheme, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  solve  the  question  of  making  the  girls'  garden  a  success  as 
well  as  a  lesson  for  the  girls. 

In  summing  up  our  second  division  of  labor,  we  find  we  have  ten  depart- 
ments, employing  an  average  of  153  students ;  that  in  these  shops,  while  the 
student  does  earn  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  living,  according  to  the  time  de- 
voted, yet  the  chief  purpose  is  to  learn  a  trade,  and  in  every  one  of  these  ten 
departments  a  useful  and  profitable  training  is  given  hand  and  head. 

It  is  on  this  branch  of  our  industries  that  Mr.  Warren's  criticism  bears  when 
he  says  that  he  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of  education  and  manufacture. 

If  you  take  the  modern  idea  of  a  manufactory  where  division  of  labor  to 
secure  the  biggest  possible  profit  is  the  plan  and  aim,  it  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  education,  because  such  manufacturing  dwarfs  the  whole  man.  But 
Hampton  carries  on  manufactures  for  their  educational,  not  their  productive 
value.  When  it  is  a  question  between  the  profit  of  the  shop  and  the  educa- 
tional good  of  the  student,  the  profit  must  suffer. 

We  have  spoken  before  of  the  Hampton  theory  that  a  productive  labor  is 
one  of  the  great  educational  factors  for  these  races,  and  that  the  industrial 
education  is  not  hurt  in  this  combination  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved,  not 
alone  by  the  hundreds  of  good  mechanics  that  go  from  here  South  and  West, 
but  by  the  numbers  that  have  taken  charge  of  shops  in  schools  and  in  other  ways 
showed  themselves  master  workmen. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  third  division  of  the  Hampton  industries  is  the  group  of  those  which  are 
given  for  education  only.  This  includes  all  the  house-work  and  domestic  train- 
ing given  the  Indian  girls,  and  all  the  classes  in  cooking,  use  of  tools,  and  agri- 
culture given  to  the  normal  school  students. 

The  Winona  Household  Department. — As  the  Government  appropriation  meets 
the  expenses  of  board  and  clothing  (leaving  tuition  to  be  raised  by  scholarship) 
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of  the  Indians  while  here,  there  is  no  need  that  they  should  work  with  an  idea 
of  support.   The  whole  aim  is  to  make  their  work  educational. 

Each  girl  must  do  her  own  washing,  ironing,  dress-making,  mending,  and 
take  care  of  her  own  room.  For  this  she  receives  no  pay.  Besides  this,  all  the 
corridors,  teachers'  rooms,  and  public  rooms  of  Winona  are  cared  for  by  the 
girls  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  this  way  it  is  arranged  that  each  girl  has  a 
little  of  all  kinds  of  work,  that  they  take  complete  care  of  their  school  home 
and  earn  some  pocket-money  by  way  of  encouragement.  In  fact,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, she  is  given  the  many-sided  training  that  a  daughter  should  have  in  her 
home  to  prepare  her  for  life. 

To  gain  the  much-needed  knowledge  of  cooking,  a  small  three-roomed  cot- 
tage on  the  grounds  has  been  fitted  up  like  a  home,  with  parlor,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  store-room.  The  girls  are  divided  into  companies  of  four,  and 
each  four  use  the  cottage  for  a  week.  They  are  given  fifty  cents,  flour  and 
milk,  and  out  of  this  must  get  four  suppers  for  themselves  and  a  teacher. 

The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  do  well  with  a  little.  They  rarely  make 
cake,  but  learn  how  to  prepare  eggs,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  all  ways.  This  is  meant 
to  be  the  practical  application  of  the  regular  cooking  lessons.  The  girls  enjoy 
this  as  "  playing  house"  on  a  grand  scale.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each  girl  will 
have  had  three  weeks  of  this  training.  The  money  for  this  unique  training 
school  has  all  been  given  by  charity. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  how  the  Indian  girl  learns  in  laundry,  housework, 
sewing  and  cooking,  let  us  see  what  is  done  for  the  boy. 

Like  every  student  on  the  ground,  he  has  to  take  care  of  his  own  room;  then 
turning  to  the  shops,  we  see  many  fields  of  labor  before  him. 

Those  now  called  the  "Training  Shops"—/,  e.,  the  harness  shop,  paint  shop, 
shoe  shop  and  tin  shop — were  at  first  called  the  Indian  Training  Shops,  and  es- 
tablished largely  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  Indians  practical  knowledge  of 
different  trades.  They  have  changed  their  name  since  then  in  order  to  express 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  limited  to  one  race,  but  we  shall  find  twenty-one 
Indians  taking  their  trades  in  them,  and  still  others  in  the  printing  office,  ma- 
chine shop,  etc. 

The  Technical  Shop  is  designed  to  give  the  training  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
wood  turning.  Here  at  present  there  are  fourteen  Indian  boys— nine  working 
half  of  each  day  and  five  two  days  per  week.  It  is  intended  that  every  Indian 
boy  shall  have  nine  months.  Although  the  object  is  purely  educational,  the 
work  of  the  students,  in  the  shape  of  carved  paper  cutters,  inkstands,  picture 
frames,  etc.,  is  sold. 

In  this  shop,  also,  are  given  the  lessons  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 
to  the  trade  boys.  There  are  five  classes  of  eight  each  from  the  carpenter 
shops,  and  one  of  fourteen  from  the  blacksmith  and  machine  shop. 

I  wish  to  speak  particularly  of  the  Abby  May  Home  for  Girls,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Emily  Austin,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  has  raised  all  the  money 
used  in  its  building  and  maintenance  except  the  supplies  for  the  girls'  table. 
Into  this  home  ten  colored  girls  have  been  taken  at  a  time  for  a  three  months' 
course  in  domestic  science.  These  girls  learn  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  mend  and 
do  general  housework  on  a  small  home  scale,  that  they  may  have  a  true 
model  after  which  to  fashion  their  own  homes.  They  work  all  day  and  go  to 
night  school. 
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A  sewing  class  of  normal  school  girls  meets  in  the  sitting-room  four  nights 
in  the  week  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  teacher.  There  are  three  cook- 
ing classes  of  Indians  and  four  of  colored  girls  taught  in  the  kitchen,  besides 
a  class  every  morning,  composed  of  the  girls  living  in  the  house,  who  do  all 
their  own  cooking.  A  class  of  Swedish  gymnastics  is  taught  three  times  a 
week.  There  have  been  ten  evening  entertainments,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
students,  under  the  care  of  different  teachers. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  work  of  the  Dixie  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses, an  enterprise  conceived  and  carried  out  by  Miss  A.  M.  Bacon, 
one  of  our  teachers,  being  entirely  separate  from  the  school  but  highly  appre- 
ciated by  us  and  by  the  citizens  of  Hampton.  It  not  only  furnishes  a  place 
where  the  sick  poor  may  be  cared  for,  but  also  provides  training  in  a  work  for 
which  our  girls  are  especially  fitted  and  which  opens  to  them  a  new  avenue  of 
usefulness.  The  close  of  its  second  year's  work  confirms  the  belief  of  its 
founders  that  there  is  in  this  region  a  good  opportunity  for  just  such  labor  as 
the  institution  is  fitted  to  perform.  During  the  past  year  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  with  much  ampler  facilities  and  accommodations  and  has  been  less 
hampered  in  every  way.  There  are  eleven  nurses  now  in  training  and  the  de- 
mand for  nursing  service  has  so  rapidly  outrun  the  supply  that  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  all  the  calls  that  come.  At  the  Hygeia  and  other  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  at  the  Point  the  nurses  have  made  themselves  especially  useful,  as  when 
guests  at  these  hotels  are  visited  by  illness  the  Dixie  nurse,  close  at  hand  and 
ready  to  come  at  a  moment's  notice,  is  a  more  convenient  expedient  than  the 
nurse  from  Washington  or  Baltimore  who  must  be  waited  for,  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  discomfort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  Hampton  people, 
too,  are  coming  to  depend  upon  the  Dixie  for  help  in  time  of  sickness,  and  the 
old  theory  that  a  hired  nurse  is  a  nuisance  only  to  be  endured  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity  is  giving  place  to  the  belief  that  even  in  light  illness  the 
skillful  aid  of  the  trained  assistant  saves  much  both  to  the  patient  and  to  other 
members  of  the  household. 

One  year's  experience  has  shown  that  in  a  hospital  where  no  color  line  is 
drawn  by  the  management  patients  of  all  races  are  only  too  thankful  for  the 
impartial  care  that  they  receive,  and  white  and  black  occupy  beds  side  by  side 
in  the  common  ward  without  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  remains  to  report  on  the  Department  of  Discipline  and  Military  Instruc- 
tion, which  has  to  do  with  the  management  and  discipline  of  429  boys,  339 
negroes  and  90  Indians,  the  total  yearly  enrollment.  The  most  natural  thing 
to  expect  of  boys,  coming  from  conditions  and  surroundings  such  as  those  out 
of  which  most  of  our  students  come,  are  irregularity  and  unpunctuality. 
There  must  be  more  or  less  friction  between  students  where  so  many  come  in 
constant  contact.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students,  every  year  sees  fewer  breaches  of  order  and 
a  general  improvement  in  punctuality  and  promptness.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  steady  improvement  in  the  material  which  each  year's  accession  affords. 
There  never  was  more  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  students'  material 
than  now. 

The  fourteen  students'  officers,  who  compose  the  "  Officers'  Court,"  were  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  battalion.  They  have  tried 
more  cases  this  year  than  last,  and  the  cases  have  been  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent nature.    Questions  of  disobedience  to  battalion  officers  and  disputes 
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between  students  are  usually  referred  to  the  court  for  investigation  and  de- 
cision. The  Officers'  Court  represents  the  six  companies  of  the  battalion,  thus 
making  it  a  very  general  organization. 

Early  in  the  term  the  five  members  of  the  Indian  Council  were  elected  by 
the  Indian  boys  from  their  own  number.  The  council  has  been  exceptionally 
busy  since  its  organization  with  minor  cases,  such  as  using  tobacco,  talking 
Indian  and  playing  cards,  the  last  being  a  very  serious  offence.  This  organiza- 
tion does  not  wait  for  cases  to  be  submitted  to  it,  but  any  boy  may  be  reported 
by  his  fellow  to  the  council  and  the  case  will  be  investigated,  and  if  the  case 
warrants,  the  boy  will  be  sentenced  for  discipline.  The  janitors  of  the  wigwam 
being  members  of  the  council,  assume  the  general  responsibility  of  the  wigwam. 

These  two  organizations  are  not  only  helpful  in  the  simplification  of  the 
school  discipline,  but  are  helpful,  in  the  way  of  self-government,  to  the  students 
themselves.  All  of  their  decisions  and  findings  are  referred  to  the  office  for 
approval.  So  far  every  one  of  the  decisions  has  been  approved,  and  the  sen- 
tences have  been  duly  executed. 

The  dormitories  are  under  the  care  of  ten  janitors,  from  the  students,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  care  of  their  respective  buildings  and  the  immediate 
surroundings.  They  are  also  expected  to  maintain  good  order  among  the  occu- 
pants and  to  report  every  case  of  misconduct  or  disorder  in  their  written  re- 
port, which  is  submitted  every  morning. 

They  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  the  rooms.  Semi-weekly 
inspections  have  been  made  by  the  school  officers,  and  occasionally  the  lady 
principal  has  visited  the  rooms  during  the  week.  The  usual  Sunday  morning 
military  inspection  has  been  made,  generally  by  some  member  of  the  faculty. 

While  the  military  department  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  military,  yet  mili- 
tary drill  forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  daily  routine,  and  military  disci- 
pline is  enforced  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  welfare  of  the  student  and  the 
interests  of  the  institution  may  require. 

The  physical  training  which  military  drill  makes  imperative,  including  the 
seventeen  "setting  up  exercises"  taken  up  this  year  from  the  latest  edition  of 
"  Regular  Army  Tactics,"  is  of  great  value,  securing  the  best  physical  culture, 
a  firm,  elastic  step,  erect  form,  graceful  carriage  and  vigorous  bodily  powers. 

The  habit  of  attention  and  mental  concentration,  which  the  negro  and  the 
Indian  sadly  lack,  is  developed  in  a  large  measure ;  the  habits  of  neatness, 
good  order  and  promptness  form  a  part  of  his  daily  routine,  while  the  constant 
necessity  for  quick,  responsive  and  decided  physical  and  mental  action  results 
in  habitual  decision  of  manner,  movement  and  speech.  Further  than  this,  he 
receives  training  in  self-government,  self-restraint,  in  prompt  obedience,  in 
submission  to  law  and  authority,  and  in  the  exercise  of  authority  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  personal  interest  and  responsibility. 

The  satisfactory  appearance  which  the  battalion  has  presented  during  the 
term  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  cadet  students  of  the  Normal  and  Indian  Schools 
have  been  obliged  to  wear  the  school  uniform  ;  and  the  most  thorough  instruc- 
tion from  First  Lieutenant  Chas.  T.  Monaher,of  the  Artillery  School  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  whose  service  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  an  hour  each 
week.  We  have  been  pleased  by  the  interest  and  the  spirit  with  which  the 
young  men  have  entered  into  the  drill,  and  especially  the  setting-up  exercise. 
The  Board  of  Curators  recently  appointed  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
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was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution 
on  May  24, 1893,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you,  in  this  connection, 
a  copy  of  their  report. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  FRISSELL, 

Principal. 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893. 

RECEIPTS. 

Schedule  A — Donation  Accounts: 

1.  General  purposes   $38,605  00 

2.  Special  purposes   15,744  35 

3.  Annual  scholarships   32,768  03 

4.  Industrial  scholarships   815  00 

5.  Beneficiary  fund   343  86 

6.  Indian  fund   897  49 

7.  Pastor's  salary   1,157  83 

  $  90,331  56 

Schedule  B — Income  Accounts: 

1.  Of  State  of  Virginia — 

Interest  of  State  fund  $10,329  36 

Appropriation  from  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  fund    6,000  00 

 $16,329  36 

2.  Interest  of  invested  endowment  and  rents   18,924  87 

3.  Sales  of  plantation  songs   86  25 

  35,340  48 

125,672  04 

1892. 

June  30 — Cash  balance   9,755  83 

$135,427  87 

PAYMENTS. 

Schedule  C — Real  Estate  and  Improvements: 

1.  Additional  outlays  on  steam  plant  $     960  33 

2.  Abby  May  Memorial  Home   6,079  17 

3.  New  sewer  system   4,638  83 

4.  General  repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings,  etc  .    10,148  89 

 $21,827  22 

Schedule  D — Personal  Property  Accounts: 

1.  Furniture  $  1,489  35 

2.  Fire  department   246  18 

3.  Library  and  expenses   337  74 

4.  Text-books  ($599.73)  and  school  apparatus  ($128.13)         727  86 

5.  Whittier  School  library  books   15  79 

6.  Museum   17  45 

  2,834  37 
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Schedule  E — Industrial  Accounts: 
Dr.  Balances— 

1.  Pierce  machine  shop   $  4,977  09 

2.  Huntington  annex  technical  shop   1,936  80 

3.  Huntington  annex  repair  shop  •  .  107  42 

4.  Knitting  department   566  82 

5.  Hemenway  farm   5,247  20 

6.  Conservatory   881  18 

7.  Girls'  garden   24  75 

8.  Boarding  department   5,529  15 

  19,270  41 

Less  Cr.  Balances — 

9.  Farm  and  farm  shops   1,020  86 

10.  Sewing  and  tailoring  department  .....  267  55 

11.  Printing  office   347  61 

12.  Training  shops   275  83 

13.  Engineer's  department   253  68 

  2,264  53 

  17,005  88 

Schedule  F — Current  Expense  Accounts: 

1.  Salaries   30,979  97 

2.  Subsistence    19,474  41 

3.  Traveling  expenses   1,716  44 

4.  Sundry  expenses  account — 

Academic  expenses   $4,539  30 

Office  and  administration   5,476  19 

Printing  reports  and  meetings  7,119  93 

Miscellaneous   4,643  17 

  21,778  59 

5.  Indian  fund  outlays   1,599  71 

6.  Beneficiary  fund  outlays   514  48 

7.  United  States  Indians— Dr.  balance   686  86 

8.  Reading-room   108  21 

9.  Insurance   502  59 

10.  Southern  Workman— Dr.  balance   1,392  16 

11.  Whittier  School  expenses   1,159  08 

12.  World's  Fair  exhibit   2,458  03 

13.  Lectures   83  30 

  82,453  83 

Schedule  G— Students'  Accounts: 
Dr.  balance   668  73 


124,790  03 


Cash  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1893— 

On  general  account   3,359  00 

On  special  account   4,890  10 

  8,249  10 

Ledger  balances    2,388  74 

$135,427  87 
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The  State's  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  work  here — $10,329.36  from  its  Land 
Fund  interest,  and  $6,000  from  its  share  of  the  Federal  appropriation  under  the 
"  Morris  Act" — were  expended  this  year,  as  in  previous  years,  against  the  cost 
of  salaries  and  maintenance  of  instructors  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Institute. 

The  total  cost  of  this  expense  for  the  year  shows  as  follows : 

Salaries  (not  including  salaries  of  instructors  in  industrial  depart- 
ments)  $30,979  97 

Subsistence     19,474  41 

Traveling  expenses.   1,716  44 

Balance  against  industrial  departments   17,005  88 

$69,176  70 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY, 

Treasurer. 
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THE  MILLER  MANUAL-LABOR  SCHOOL  OF  ALBEMARLE. 


Samuel  Miller,  the  founder,  was  born  in  almost  abject  poverty  in  a  log  cabin 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  ragged  mountains  of  Albemarle  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  30th  day  of  June.  1792. 

While  yet  a  boy  he  made  his  first  money  by  picking  wool  from  the  briers  left 
by  straying  sheep  on  the  very  ground  where  now  stands  his  grand  gift  to  Albe- 
marle county  ;  and  some  of  the  very  bricks  that  now  crown  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  best  built  machine  shops  devoted  to  industrial  training,  in  all 
this  wide  country,  he  assisted  in  making  at  ten  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Miller  received  at  Batesville,  Va.,  a  good  common-school  education.  For 
several  years  he  taught  school  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  had  an  elder 
brother  named  John,  who,  in  early  life,  moved  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he 
became  an  intelligent  and  shrewd  merchant.  After  he  was  well  started  in  life 
he  took  his  brother  Samuel  with  him.  They  continued  their  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Lynchburg  until  the  elder  brother  died  in  1841,  leaving  to  Samuel  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  about  $100,000.  It  was  the  cherished 
idea  of  these  two  brothers  in  their  youth  to  amass  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  their  own  county  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
education  of  poor  children.  After  John  Miller's  death  Samuel  Miller,  with 
their  united  fortunes,  moved  on  with  a  steady,  unwavering  purpose  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  cherished  dream  of  their  youth,  until  he  became  one 
of  Virginia's  greatest  benfactors.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  what 
was  left  to  Samuel  Miller  in  1841  by  his  brother  would  have  amounted,  at  com- 
pound interest,  to  the  sum  that  he  wished  in  1869  to  leave  to  the  Albemarle 
school. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1859,  Mr.  Miller  made  his  will,  and  by  it  established 
and  richly  endowed  the  Miller  Manual-Labor  School  of  Albemarle. 

Samuel  Miller  died  March  27,  1869,  at  his  residence  in  Campbell  county,  Va., 
aged  seventy-six  years,  eight  months  and  three  days.  After  considerable  liti- 
gation an  act  of  compromise  approved  February  24,  1874,  established  The  Mil- 
ler Manual-Labor  School  of  Albemarle,  as  provided  for  in  the  twenty-fifth 
clause  of  Mr.  Miller's  will. 

The  Governor,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia,  constitute  the  board  of  trust  of  the 
"  Miller  Fund."  Of  this  board  the  Second  Auditor  is  secretary.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  trust  to  hold  the  principal ;  to  reinvest  all  bonds  when  they 
mature  ;  to  sell  all  the  bonds  that  may  be  of  doubtful  solvency,  and  to  reinvest 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  in  good  bonds  ;  to  collect  all  interest  when  due  ;  to 
hold  the  same  subject  to  proper  draft  from  the  county  court  of  Albemarle  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

The  endowment  is  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,300,000);  an- 
nual income  about  seventy-three  thousand  dollars  ($73,000).    The  school  trus- 
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tees  of  the  county  of  Albemarle  and  of  the  city  of  Charlottesville  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  July.  Of 
this  meeting  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  chairman,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  county  court  secretary.  At  these  meetings  those  children  are  selected 
and  designated  who  come  under  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Miller's  will.  From 
the  children  who  are  thus  selected  and  designated  the  county  court  appoints 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  children  must  be  residents 
of  the  county  of  Albemarle,  that  the  boys  must  be  between  ten  and  fourteen, 
and  the  girls  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  October,  1878,  the  first  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  school. 

The  school  is  managed  and  controlled  through  the  agency  of  the  county 
court  of  Albemarle.  The  court  appoints  "annually  two  intelligent,  respect- 
able and  well-educated  gentlemen,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  and  employ, 
whenever  necessary,  competent  and  suitable  teachers  for  the  school  (subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  county  court),  and  to  visit  the  school  quarterly,  examine 
into  its  condition  minutely,  and  make  written  report  thereof  to  the  court. 

The  act  of  Assembly  provides  that  "  the  charges  and  expenses  attending  the 
establishment  and  support  of  said  school,  including  the  purchase  of  said  land 
(should  any  be  purchased),  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  feeding,  clothing  and 
education  of  the  pupils,  the  charges  of  medical  attendance  upon  them,  and 
everything  incident  thereto  and  connected  with  the  said  school,  shall,  when 
examined,  allowed  and  certified  by  the  said  county  court  of  Albemarle  county, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  be  paid  by  the  said  Board  of  Educa- 
tion out  of  the  income  and  profits  of  the  trust  fund  created  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  clause  of  the  said  will." 

The  farm,  grounds  and  buildings  are  ample.  The  lawn  contains  twenty  acres. 
The  main  building  cost  $140,000  and  its  equipments  $60,000.  The  machine-shop 
building  cost  $30,000  and  its  equipments  $30,000.  The  buildings  for  the  two 
primary  departments  cost  $5,000  each  ;  stables  and  silos,  $10,000  ;  conservatory, 
$2,000:  chemical  laboratory,  $2,000 ;  its  equipment,  $2,500 ;  all  other  buildings, 
about  $25,000. 

The  subjects  now  taught  in  the  school  are  Latin,  German,  English,  Mathe- 
matics (through  Trigonometry), Physics,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Natu- 
ral History,  Metal  Work,  Forge  and  Foundry  Work,  Wood  Work  (including 
wood-carving  and  pattern-making),  Drawing  (free  hand,  mechanical,  and  tech- 
nical), Designing  and  Art,  Calisthenics,  Music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  Dress- 
making, Cookery,  Printing,  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  with  the  primary  studies 
leading  up  to  these. 

During  the  year  1892-93  there  were  250  pupils  in  the  school.  Of  these,  93 
were  girls  and  157  were  boys. 

In  Class  No.  1  (the  highest),  8  boys  and  6  girls. 

In  Class  No.  2,  7  boys  and  6  girls. 

In  Class  No.  3,  15  boys  and  17  girls. 

In  Class  No.  4,  18  boys  and  12  girls. 

In  Class  No.  5,  23  boys  and  14  girls. 

In  Primary  Department,  86  boys  and  38  girls. 

BOARD  OF  TRUST  OF  THE  "  MILLER  FUND." 

Hon.  Philip  W.  McKinney,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
lion.  R.  Taylor  Scott,  Attorney-General  of  Virginia. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Virginia. 
Hon.  Josiah  Ryland,  Jr.,  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia. 

JUDGE  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURT  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

Hon.  John  M.  White. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Professor  Francis  H.  Smith. 
Thomas  S.  Martin,  Esq. 

OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS,  MANAGERS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

C.  E.  Vawter,  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  V.  P.  Means,  Matron  Boys'  School. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Calhoun,  Principal  Girls'  School. 

E.  G.  Taylor,  Book-keeper. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Smith,  Physician. 

J.  W.  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  English. 

W.  J.  Humphreys,  Teacher  of  Mechanics  and  Physics. 

Charles  Hancock,  Teacher  of  Wood  Work. 

J.  W.  Mayo,  Teacher  of  Metal  Work. 

L.  C.  Gardner,  Teacher  of  Forge  and  Foundry  Work. 

William  H.  Fenton,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  German. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

W.  W.  Dove,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Quinby,  Teacher  of  Boys'  Primary  Department. 

Miss  M.  E.  Hill,  Teacher  of  Girls'  Primary  Department. 

Miss  L.  H.  Tucker,  Teacher  of  Boys'  Primary  Department. 

Miss  M.  C.  Glassell,  Teacher  of  Girls'  School. 

Miss  B.  P.  Fleet,  Teacher  of  Girls'  School. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Cringan,  Teacher  of  Cookery. 

Miss  Emily  Strayer,  Teacher  of  Calisthenics  and  Music. 

Miss  L.  P.  Stone,  Teacher  of  Art. 

Miss  M.  C.  Moore,  Teacher  of  Boys'  School. 

Miss  S.  E.  Pritchett,  Teacher  of  Boys'  Primary  Department. 

Miss  M.  L.  Grymes,  Housekeeper. 

J.  W.  Smith,  Manager  of  Fuel  and  Lights  Department. 

D.  C.  Carver,  Manager  of  Laundry. 
W.  G.  Moran,  Manager  of  Garden. 
A.  J.  Craven,  Manager  of  Farm. 

John  F.  Yancey,  Manager  of  Subsistence  Department. 

Volly  McDaniel,  Assistant  in  Fuel  and  Lights  Department. 

H.  E.  Madison,  in  charge  of  Green-house  and  Lawn. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Johnson,  Assistant  in  Girls'  School. 

Miss  Mamie  Beal,  Assistant  in  Boys'  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Lelia  Beal,  Assistant  in  Boys'  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Ida  Myers,  Instructor  in  Dress-making. 

Miss  Lucy  Tompkins,  in  charge  of  Boys'  Infirmary. 

Miss  Lizzie  Echard,  in  charge  of  Girls'  Infirmary. 

Miss  J.  F.  Leathers,  Aasistant  in  Girls'  Primary  Department. 

Mr-.  M.  F.  Ratcliffe,  Assistant  Housekeeper. 
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O.  E.  Herring,  Assistant  in  Wood  Work. 

John  S.  Leake,  Assistant  in  Metal  Work. 

C.  L.  Gilbert,  Assistant  in  Forge  and  Foundry  Work. 

G.  W.  Bashaw,  in  charge  of  Tool-Room. 

T.  C.  Whitlock,  Secretary. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE   YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  25,  1892. 


For  Salaries   $15,807  50 

Wages    3,328  35 

Medical  account     604  38 

Subsistence   16,825  34 

Clothing   6,254  71 

Fuel  and  lights   10,369  24 

Incidentals   4,246  53 

Farm   2,631  38  Credit. 

Shop   1,023  52 

Shop  equipment   2,344  63 

Chemical  department   186  10 

Philosophical  department   118  64 

Drawing  department   340  09 

Improvements    5,425  10 

Equipments  '   6,218  13 

School  equipments   881  11 

Buildings   2,074  93 

Insurance   377  14 

Laundry   2,135  10 


Total  $75,929  16 


C.  E.  VAWTER, 

Superintendent, 
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